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A 


GENERAL COLLECTION 

OF 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


THE VOYAGE OF DON MANOEL GONZALES , (LATE MERCHANT) OF THE 
CITY OF LISBON IN PORTUGAL , TO GREAT BRITAIN: CONTAINING AN 
HISTORICAL , GEOGRAPHICAL, TOPOGRAPHICAL , POLITICAL , AND EC- 
CL ES I A ST I CAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND: MATH A CU- 
RIOUS COLLECTION OF THINGS PARTICULARLY RARE, BOTH IN NATURE 
AND ANTIQUITY. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE PORTUGUESE MANUSCRIPT. 

(From the Harleian Collection, Vol. I. p. 9.) 

Chapter I . — Containing the Rcafons of the Author's Voyage to England , &c. 

In my infancy, my parents, being on both fides defeended from new Chriftians, to 
appear more devout and attached to the efiablifhed church, and fo the better to licrcen 
themfelves from the eye of the Portuguese inquifitfon, put me on the habit of a jefuit, 
and determined to breed me a fcholar at leaft, if not a father of that fociety, In cpn- 
fequence of this refolution, I, as foon as age would permit, was fent to their public 
fcnool of St. AntSaon, or St. Anthony the Great, at Lifbon, where not only langua*ges, 
but all the liberal fciences are taught?; and*in a few years was to determine, whether 
I would enter into the fociety, or fuccfced to my father’s bufinefs of a merchant, who 
then was declining, both with age’and infirmities of body. My tutor laid th.Je fiege 
to my affections, well knowing that, a:s then 1 was the only Surviving child of my 
parents, all their fubftance (and they were accounted rich) would renter with me in 
their fociety for ewer, could 1 be periuaued to become a jeiuit : to witom.1 hadVUmoft 
yielded ; till my mother interpofing, with folid rcafons convinced me, that for the 
prefent it wAul^be better, both for her and myielf, to enter into partnerfhip with my 
father, alledging jrhat 1 was not yet la capable to judge how an ecelefiaftical life, un- 
der vows of poverty, chaftity, and obedience, might^ponfifl: wi|h my grr ,ving incliiVa- 
timjs and propenfity of n$ti*re ; that as the whole paternal eftate Would be l'eized on 
for their own uie, upon my father’s death, fin; molt be ruined, *or become obfetjuious 
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to the focioty for a mean fubfiftence, or perchance be obliged to end her days in a 
inoriaflic confinement;, and again, that Humid I happen to give them any provocation, 
or break, their orders or rules, I might be unjefuitod, expelled their fociety, and ex- 
clude# both from my inheritance, and all means of living. And then, Ihe added, that 
if in after-life n?y inclinations continued, when youth was conquered, and the world 
^fbapld yield me no^plealure, I might then do as I pleafed ; and it would yet be time 
tnough to retire. 

r Thtw advifed, I no longer appeared at St. Anthony’s, nor in my ftudent’s drefs ; yet 
myjbookifti inclination continued : But the courfe of my fhulies was changed, for in- 
«l^ad of Ariflotlc’s Philofophy, School Divinity, and Cafuiftry, I now relilhed nothing 
bt»t Voyages, Travels, and Geography ; and fuch other books as would lead me into 
a juft notion of the world, and aflilt me in that Hate of life 1 then had juft entered 
into. 

As for languages, I had been very happy in taking them at fchool ; fo that I was at 
no lofs in reading authors of diverfe nations, except the Englifh : for though the 
Englifh factory at Lilbon is both the richeft and the large!!, and there is all’o an Eng- 
lifh college, an Englifh nunnery, and two Irilh colleges, and a nunnerj^of that nation 
alfo, who fpeak the Englifh tongue and 1 may add, though our g reate ft dealings in 
the mercantile way are with the fubje&s of Great Britain, none of the natives endeavour 
to teach or learn their language. Therefore my next ftep towards obtaining true ideas 
of a nation I, in all probability, was to deal with during my life, was to fearch not 
only for Poriugucze and Spanifli, but for French and Italian authors ; yet I could 
find none in any of thefe languages, that are any other than mere fuperficial accounts, 
and, in my opinion, no way capable to convey juft ideas of fo deferving a people, nor 
fuffieient to inftruC! a foreigner how to manage an advantageous commerce with them. 
For fo long as we are kept ignorant of any country, and traffic with its natives only by 
factors of their own nation, fettled among us, we mud take only what they plcafe to 
import, and at their own times and price, to our own great lofs s whereas a merchant, 
that is thoroughly acquainted with the product, manufacture, and genius of the nations 
he traffics with, has the advantage to fupply himfelf with the bell commodities, in the 
Left feafons, and at the cheapeft rates. Confequently, 

I, rcfolving to merchandife with Great Britain, refolved alfo firft to learn the 
language, and then to make a voyage to the ifland itfelf. I loon made myfelf mailer 
of as much of the Englifh tongue, as to enable me to attempt my intended voyage, 
without the incumbrance and the accidents that often befal gentlemen, who are ob- 
liged to iruft all to an interpreter. Having gained my parents’ confont, I embarked 
with their bleffing, on board tl)e packet, on the 23d of April, being Sr. George’s day, 
commonly called the patron of England ; and, after a pleafant voyage of feven days, 
wc arrived lafe at Falmouth, the 30th of April 1730, N. S. 


Chap<ter II . — A Chorographical Defcription of England *. 

C 

BEING thus accompanied and inftruCted, it was to be my peculiar care to improve 
my journey to the ufes I fy-ft intended, at my departure from Lilbon ; and, in particu- 
lar, to render it, for the futur/2, fubfervient to my mercantile way of life : Therefore 
Ijbcgan fo take minutes of the foil, produce, and manufactures of every county through 

C K 

In the original iWi\the ninth chapter feven chapters being filled with a hafty and imperfeft hiflory 
cf England, which cin nowur intcrefl the leader. 

which 
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which we paffed ; and made my particular obfervations on the genius of the people, 
their different methods of dealing * and dillinguilhed the feveral cities, towns, and 
villages*, which are mod: remarkable for trade and navigation; of all which, take the 
following true, though rude and unpolilhed account. — I begin with Cornwall, the 
county in which I landed. * 

Cornwall is the mod: weflcrn county of England, and is fo wafliecj, by the fea on the 
north, fouth, and weft, and the river Tamer on tjie eaft, that it is a perfect peninfula 
lhaped like a horn. I prcfently found the people of this county valued tbcmfelves 
upon fome pretenfions above the other part of the nation, wiiidli I was informed was 
their ability in wreftling, and ftrength of body ; their having molt of the old Britifh 
blood in their families ; and their peculiar honour of'giving title of Duke without crea- 
lion to the eldeft fon of the King of Great Britain. 

This is not the mod fruitful part of England, the foil being for the mod part moun- 
tainous, thin, and rocky underneath : yet the vallies are fat with corn and good pafture ; 
the hills are rich in tin and copper mines ; and they every where abound in wild fowls, 
cfpecially the dainty woodcock. Nor mull I forget their produce of eringo, lamphire, 
fine Hate, and marble. But their chief metal and manufacture is tin. When the ore 
is brought above ground in the ftone, it is broke with hammers, and then carried to the 
ftamping mills, which make it ready for other mills, whereby it is ground to powder. 
After it is walhed and cleared from earth, &c. it is melted at the blowing-houfes into 
pigs of three or four hundred weight, marked with the owner’s name, and the value 
is let upon it at the coining-houfe, where it is allayed, to know what it is worth. The 
times for coining or making it, are Midfummer and Michaelmas ; and for fuch as have 
not their tin then ready, there is a pofi-coinage at Lady-day and Chriftmas. The 
ftirmp is, the feal of the duchy of Cornwal. The tinners are regulated by Stannary 
laws, fo called from Jlanmtm , the Latin word for tin ; and the trials of their caufes are 
by juries, returned by the mayors of the ftannary towns; for which purpofe, courts arc 
held by the Lord Warden of the ftannaries, who has alfo a deputy. When all the 
legal duties are fatisfied, the tinner may fell his tin where he will ; only, if the King, 
or the Duke of Cornwall, have a mind to be purchalcrs, they have a right of pre- 
emption. 

The coinage towns are Lelkard, Left withicl, Truro, Helfton, and Pcnfance $ and the 
tinners are reckoned at lead 1 00,000. 

Th(j 7 nundic, in which the tin lies as in its bed, yields fuch a quantity of lapis calami - 
navis, lor making brafs, that inftead of importing co’pper and brafs, which yearly here- 
tofore did amount to 100,000/. they now export as much, if not more. * 

In this county alfo is carried on a great trade for pilchards, which are caught*be- 
tween July and November, of which* the merchant* export vaft quantities to foreign 
markets, and tor which they fit them by fuming, prefling, and pickling: Thefe arc 
faked but not gutted, the entrails b«ing reckoned the beft part; and, after having been 
piled in heaps in a cellar for ten days, arfd preffed, to drain off the fuperfluous mbifture 
of the blood and fait, they are barrelled up with pickle, for France ; but without it, 
for Spain, Italy, and other hotter countries. ^ 

We pafs throffgh this county into Devonfhire, travelling eaft*”ard ; ’which bein^ 
not fo much*incotnpaffed with the fea, is of a more pure aii^ ; and both the rqpds 
are better, and tne foil more fruitful ^ though DevonS lire has mapy both Jiills and 

• Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, &c. and tfs m^nufa&uresj kerfes, forges, 
^ r %g cts > P er petuanas, lon*g-ells, fhalloons, narrow*jcloths, &c. walfo bonelace. , 

That 
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That part called the South-hams is famous for its noble rough cyder : In other parts 
of it mines of tin have been formerly difcovered f in fuch abundance, that in King 
John’s time tl}e coinage of Devonftiire was fet to farm for loo/, a-year, when' Corn- 
wall paid but 66 /. i8j. 4d . ; and it has four flannary towns, with as many flannary 
courts, and towns of coinage 5 which are Plympton, Taviftock, Afhburton, and Chag- 
ford ; but there is very little tin dug in this country now. 

Veins of loadftone are found here, .which I was told, a learned naturalift fays gene- 
rally run.eaft and weft, contrary to the received opinion, that the loadftone gave a 
a. northerly direction ; 1 becaufe its natural pofition in the mine is fuppofed to be north 
and fouth. Here are quarries of good ftone for building, and alfo of Hite for covering 
houfes ; and of the latter great quantities are exported. 

Proceeding ftill eaftward, we entered the pleafant and fruitful county of Dorfet, or 
Dot fetlhire, which not only produceth great plenty of com, pafture, cattle, wild fowl 
and filh, but hemp and flax ; and great quantities of cloth are made here, both 
woollen and linen. Nor can any fhire match its plenty of excellent ftone in the quar- 
ries at Portland and Purbeck, (in the laft of which marble has been dug up fome- 
times) ; and from Blackaore Foreft may be brought fufHcient timber to ferve the 
whole county : And what a conveniency this is to the inhabitants, appears, from the 
elegance of the buildings, not only of the gentlemen’s feats, but in their towns. Many 
kinds of earth, that arc ufeful, are difperfed up and down the county : particularly, the 
belt tobacco pipe-clay, which, as I was told, would fell at London for 30J. a-ton. 

From hence we travelled into Somcrfetlhire, lb called from its being the warmed 
county in the whole ifland of Britain. It is a very rich, plentiful, populous and plea- 
fant county, famous among the graziers for its large fheep and oxen ; and among 
merchant-adventurers, for its commodious havens. But the roads in winter are very 
foul and bad for travellers. 

It abounds with grain of all kinds, of which it fupplies home and foreign markets 
with vaft quantities. Its hills afford mines of coal, lead, and copper. Wood thrives 
here, as well as in any (hire in the kingdom ; and teazles (a . fort of thirties ufed by 
the cloth-dreffers) grow fcarce any where clfe. Ocre is dug up, on and about Mendip 
hills ; and of lapis calaminaris (without which, and copper, there is no making of 
brafs) more is dug up here than in ail the kingdom befides. As this county is rich 
in pafture, no wonder it yields fuch great quantities of cheefe, of which the bell and 
biggeft in England are made at Chedder, and reckoned as good as Parmcfan ; and it 
is worthy both the obfervation and imitation of fuch as defire to excel in this branch of 
trade, thsft the whole milk of the parifh is, by the agreement of the parifhioncrs, pre- 
ferred for the making of it. Its oxen are as large as thofe of Lancashire and Lincoln- 
ftiire ; and the grain of the flelh is faid to be finer. Its vales feed and fatten a prodi- 
gious number of Iheep, and of the largeft ft’ze. Its maftiff dogs are the boldeft of all 
others of the kind at baiting the bull, a fport in which the ruder fort of people 
among them, and forne of the low-bred gentry, take perhaps too much delight, as well 
here, as in other parts of this nation. 

All forts of cloth i-i manufactured here ; as broad and narrow kerfeys, druggets, 
ferge's, duroyfe and {balloons, together with (lockings and buttons ;**and in the lbuth- 
eau parts of the {hire' are made gfcat quantities of linen. The value of, the woollen 
manufacture alone here^ in the firft hands, has been rated at a million &year ; and if a 
calculation was made of its other manufactures 0 : and its produce by mines, tillage, 
feeding, grazing, 4 ahri^s, &c. it Would undoubtedly exceed any county of the kingdom 
in riches, both natural*and acquired, Yorkihire not excepted ■, ; due allowance being mrJe 

‘ , ■ * for 
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for the difference in extent. As to foreign trade, furely no .{hire but Mi'ddlefex will 
compare with one that has the city of Briftol to boaft of j not to mention the coafting 
trade in-the little ports of Bridgewater and Minhead. 

We then entered Wiltfhire, the northern part of which is full of pleafant rifmgs, 
and watered with clear ftreams. It was once ovedpread with woods, ^hich are now 
in a manner quite deftroyed. The foil of this part of the country being clay, is conse- 
quently troublefome fonetimes to travellers ; but # here is a great vaViety of delightful 
profpefts, to make them amends. And my tutor told me, that a good author # of their 
own made this remark of Wiltfhire; ** That. an ox, left to himlelf, would, of all 
“ England, chufe to live in the north of this county, a flieep in the fouth part of it, 

** and a man in the middle between both ; as partaking of the pleafure of the plain, 

«« and the plenty of the deep country.” The foil of the vale is very fruitful, and 
affords great quantity of as good cheefe as any in England ; and though that of ihe 
hills is in fome places chalky, and barren enough, yet its cheapnefs makes it bene- 
ficial to the neighbouring farmers. I have been told on the fpot, that on the downs 
betwixt Sandy-lane and Marlborough, and between the Devizes and Salifbury, hun- 
dreds of acres have been rented at a groat an acre per annum. But the numerous 
flocks of flieep fed there turn much more to the profit of the proprietors. The abun- 
dance of wool which thefe flieep produce, iuvited the inhabitants to fall very much 
into the clothing trade ; and the beft broad cloths, both white and dyed, in England, 
are made in the weft and north parts of this county, and indeed, in the fouth and eaft 
parts too, but not in fuch quantities. 

Fuel is not very plenty in this county, which has no coal pits, nor indeed much 
wood : ’Tis productive, however, of all forts of grain, efpecially wheat. 

From Wiltfliire we departed for Hampfliire or Hantfhire, by fome called the county 
of Southampton. This is the county where I faw, what my tutor had before told me, 
the tract of land, called New Foreft, which was enlarged by William the Conqueror at 
the deltruCtion of feveral towns and villages, and 36 parifhes, being computed 50 miles 
in compafs ; and became remarkable for the death of two of his fons and a grandfon, 
who loft their lives ftrangely in this foreft. 

The air of this county is moft pure and piercing, efpecially the downs, of which 
there is a ridge that runs almoft athwart it, and affords plenty of game. The foil is 
various as to its fertility, the hilly parts being barren, like other downs, and fit only ‘for 
fheep ; but the lower grounds are fruitful in corn and herbage, it produces great quan- 
tities or all manner of grain, particularly wheat and barley, with which it fupplies the* 
flourilhing markets of Farnham, Bafingftoke, and Reading j and their teams, of 
horfes, many of whjch are fit for the beft coach in the kingdom, {hew the wealth of 'the 
farmer. The arable ground, though very ftony, is fruitful j for the {tones lie loofe 
upon the foil : and thofe who are welt grilled in agriculture affirm, that they keep it 
warm, and that therefore, the taking them away would do more hurt than good. This 
county is particularly famous for f its hpney, with which they make moft excellent 
mead and tnetheglin. Hampfliire bacon is allowed by all to be the beft in England, the 
fwine’lieing fupplied with acorns in plenty, from the New Foreft, <tnd other woods, in 
which they are fuffered to run at large : And the delicacy of their flefh is mttributad to 
their not beiqg pent up in ftyes. Kerfey and cloth art; madp here.; and though not in * 
fo great plenty & in Wiltfhire, Somerfetfhire, and Gloiyefterflitre, yet there is enoilgh 
made, not only for home confumptionj but for a foreign trade. Its*fea-coafts fur/iifh 
,oyfters, lobfters, and other fait water fifh. And indeed, both for profit and pleafure, 
these is not a more mvitinnt ^nntv in 'RriMm ® * 

Adjoming 
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Adjoining to Hampfhire is the inland county of Berks ; whofe air is generally healthy 
and fwcet ; the foil fertile enough, where 'tis cultivated ; and the whole county, which 
is one of the molt pleafant in England, is well ftored with cattle and timber, particularly 
oak and beech, in . the weftcrn paitsi and in Windfor Foreft ; which alfo abounds with 
wild fowl, and other game ; as its rivers Thames and Kennet, the one on the north, 
the other on the fouth fide of it, do with fifti, efpecially fine large trout and cray-fifh. 
It has been obfer^ed, that land is dearer here, than in other parts the fame diftance 
from London. The chief manufactures of this county are woollen cloth, fail cloth, and 
malt ; their being great crops of barley in the welt part of the county, particularly the 
vale of Whitc-hcrfc, fo named from the bare fide of a chalky hill representing that 
animal, which the inhabitants once a-year, about mid-fummer, take fome pains in trim- 
ming, to keep it to its lhape and colour, and then conclude the day with mirth. *T5s 
fuppofed by fome, that the ground there was formed into this figure by the Saxons, 
who had the White-horfe for their arms. 

Having regaled ourfelvcs four days with the fowl and delicious fifh of Berkfhire, we 
palled into Surrey, which 1 could not find to be remarkable for any particular trade or 
manufacture, excepting the corn market at Croydon, and the fevcral branches of trade 
carried on in the borough of Southwark : but as that borough is contiguous to Lon- 
don, I lhall remark their trade together. In general, I obferve this to be a healthy, 
pleafant county ; and therefore it boafts of fevcral royal palaces, and many feats of 
the nobility and gentry. But the air, as wcdl as the foil, of the middle and extreme 
parts is vallly different, the air being mild in the latter, which is very fruitful in corn 
and hay, with a fine mixture of woods and fields, efpecially on the fouth about Holmf- 
dale, and on the north towards the Thames; but the air is bleak in the heart of the 
county, which, except a delightful fpot indeed here and there, is all open landy ground, 
and barren heath : for which reafon, the county is not unaptly compared to a coarl'e 
cloth with a fine lift or hem. In fome places there are long ridges of hills or downs, 
with warrens for rabbits and hares, and parks for deer ; and its rivers, the chief of 
which, befides the Thames, are the Mole, the Wey, and The Wandlc, abound with 
fifh. And the chief commodities of this county, befides its corn, are box-wood, wal- 
nuts, and fullers-earth, which laft is fold at a groat a bufhel at the pits near Ryegatc, 
and is ftnt up to London for the ufe of the woollen manufactures all over England. 

N. B.-— This earth is prohibited exportation by the fume laws, and under the fame 
penalties as wool itfelf. 

c Our tour through Surrey was pretty agreeable in regard to the many fine feats which 
we meuwith, but I was more pleafed to turn off into Suffex, a maritime county upon 
the Englilh channel ; whofe downs near the coaft are charming, ai\d its vallics, or the 
\Vild of Suffex, as it is commonly called, very plentiful, efpecially in oats. The downs 
are very high green hills, well known tef travelers, efpecially luch as deal in wool or 
flicep ; there being great numbers bred here, whpfe wool, which is very fine, is too 
often, exported clandeftinely to France by farmers and jobbers, who are called owlers. 
Many parts of the downs being a fat chalky foil, are, on that account, very fruitful, 
both in corn and gr^fs. The middle part of the county is delightfully chequer'd with 
meadows, paftures, groves, and corn-fields, that produce wheat and barley. The north 
quarter is fliaded with woods, ftvmi which they make abundance of charcoal ; and they 
fupply timber for the 'navy d^cks, and fuel for the iron works, thei^ being not only 
plenty off ore on* the eaft fide*, towards Kent,* but many great fofges, furnaces, and 
watermills, for both caftan d wrought iron, which, though it is faid to be more brittle 
than the Spanifb, y.e^ canhon are cyjl with it j and the bdft ^gunpowder in the wor^i is 

made 
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made in this county. A great deal of its meadow ground is turned into ponds and 
pools, to drive hammer-mills by the IJalhes. Here we were regaled with the delicious 
ijird, called the wheat-ear, for which this county is particularly famous Tis no big. 
ger than a lark, and. is taken by digging a hole in the ground, into which they put a 
fnare'of horfe-hair, and then cover the hole, very near, with the tunf, turning the 
graffy fide downwards ; this bird being fo very timorous, that the # (hadow even of 
a cloud frightens them into thefe little cavities. Jhcy are fo fat, that, when caught, 
they cannot be carried many miles without being tainted : and even in plucking them 
they mull be handled as little as pofliblc : and they are fatelt when the wheat is ready 
to be cut. down. 

I wavs told, that in winter the road's were fo deep in fomc parts, that they were obliged 
to draw their coaches with oxen. 

We at lafl arrived in Kent, which is the moll eaftern county on the F.nglifh channel, 
and of which I had retained great notions, from the account my tutor had given of its 
having been an entire kingdom of itfclf in the time of the heptarchy ; and how the 
Kentilhmcn obliged William the Conqueror to confirm their ancient privileges. This 
county (lands as it were in a comer, and may properly be divided into three parts, 
according to the nature of its foil ; viz, the downs* which may be faid to have health 
without wealth ; the marfhy parts, which have wealth without health ; and the middle, 
which enjoy both health and wealth. But, 

The county, in general, abounds with plantations of hops, fields of corn, paftures, 
and woods ol ftak, beech, and chefnuts, and fine orchards of cherries and pippins ; and, 
about Boxley, Foots Cray, North Cray, &c. are many woods of birch, from whence 
the broom-makers are fupplied, who live in Kent Street, Southwark. The cattle here, 
of all forts, are reckoned larger than they are in the neighbouring counties ; and the 
Weald of Kent is noted for its large bullocks, as well as for its great timber for 
fhipping. Here are feveral parks of fallow deer, and warrens of grcyifh rabbits. 
Here are mines of iron, and pits of marie and chalk ; woad, and madder, for dyers ; 
wool, flax, faintfoyn ; and on the cliffs, between Folk Hone and Dover, is plenty of 
famphire. 

From Kent we eroded the water at Greenwich, and arrived at Limehoufe, in the 
county of Middlesex. T his is but a finall county, but pleafant, fruitful, and dignified 
with the city of London, the capital of the nation, and the city of Weftminftcr, which 
is the feat of the Brilifti nionarchs. It abounds with rich and pleafant villages ; and 
I may m one word compleat its charader, when i declare it to be my opinion, that 
here arc more ingenious men, and more money fpent in coftly apparel, eating} driyk- 
ing, plays, operas, tyid other diverfions and gaieties of li/e, than in any other trad .of 
land of the fame circumference in the whole world befides. 

As to the produce, manufadures, and^tracte of this county, I am informed, that the 
whole county almoft is cantoned out .into corn or pafture, and garden grounds near the 
city. The manufadures are chiefly confined to the city or fuburbs, of which hereafter : 
Bur it is amazing to fee in the neigfibourmg fields the immenfe tale, of bricks and tiles 
whiclfarc daily making for the fupply of new buildings. The tra^p being wholly car- 
ried on in the portof London, it will be more properly remarked when I give- an 
account of that great and opulent city.- • . ° 

. Having (laic! ftftne time in London, we proceeded on our joufney crofs Bow-brid£e, 
wnich divides Midd4efcx from Fffex, a "county lb calleckSas has bceft before* related, 
jrom the Eait Saxons, by whom it was inhabited. ’ ^ 


The 
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The air is generally temperate ; but near the Tea and the Thames, among the hun- 
dreds, it is moift ; and the inhabitants are fubjett to agues. It abounds with corn, 
cattle, wood, and wild-fowl ; and the north parts of it, efpecially about SaffromWalden, 
produce great quantities of faffron ; the bed in the world : The foil in fome places 
thereabouts bfeing fo rich, that after three crops of faffron it yields good barley, for 
near twenty years together, without dunging. In other parts it produces hops. 

It is particularly obferved of this* county, that, generally fpeaking, the foil is bell 
where ’’the air is word, and e contra ; for the parts next to the fea and the Thames 
among the fenny hundreds, which are fo aguilh, abound with rich paftures and corn 
lands; whereas the inland parts, though healthy, are many of them gravelly and 
fandy, and not fo good either for corn or grafs, but more produ&ive of furze, broom, 
brakes ; yet there are others of clay and loam foils, which bear excellent com and 
pafturage. No county affords provifions of all forts in greater plenty than this, both 
by land and water, for the fupply not only of its own inhabitants, but of the city of 
London. Many good and ferviceable horfes are bred in the marlhes. Abundance of 
fat oxen and fheep are alfo brought from thence to their markets ; and corn is weekly 
fent up to that city in great quantities. Great dairies of cows are alfo kept here, 
which bring forth calves admired fo£' the vvhitenefs and delicacy of their flelh, infomuch 
that, As good as an Effex calf, is a common proverb, with the citizens, to denote what 
they like, as is the other faying, As valiant as an EJfex lion , to ridicule what they 
defpife. 

About forty-five miles north-eaft of London, in this county, is carried on the great 
manufa&ure of Colchefter baize, fo famous throughout Spain, Portugal, and their 
American plantations ; which are brought to London in waggons containing eighty or 
ninety hundred weight each, drawn with iix horfes only ; the roads being fo very hard 
and level. N.B. The Effex farmers buy lean calves at Smithfield market, London, 
and having fatted them,, bring them to the fame place to fell again. 

Hertford (hire is an inland county, and abounds in grafs, wood, and com fields, 
covered with loofe (tones. As there is little or no manufacture in this fhire, which is 
full of maltfters, millers, dealers in corn, &c. fo their trade would be inconfiderable, 
was it not for its being every way a great thoroughfare, and for its neighbourhood to 
London, which makes the chief market-towns to be much frequented, for the (ale of 
wheat, barley, and all forts of grain, not only the growth of this, but feveral other 
counties. Wheat, barley and malt are its chief commodities. And the barley -of Hert- 
fordlhirp is fo much prized in London, that many hundred quarters are fold by that 
name in a year, of which not a grain was ever fo .vn in this county. 

••From Hertfordlhire we travelled into Bedfordlhire, which we found to be a fruitful 
country ; elpecially the north parts, whjch yield plentiful crops of plump, white, and 
ftrong barley, which, made in.o malt, is frequently fold in London, and other parts, 
for that of Hertfordfhire. It has forefts and parks well ftored with deer, fat paftures 
with ''cattle, produces great quantities of butter and cheefe, with fuller’s earth, and 
woad for dying, and has plenty of poultry. Its chief manufactures are bone-lape, and 
draw-hats. t * 

The woad, for which this qpunty is famous, is the plant witfi which the ancient 
Britons ufed to dye their* bodies, that they might appear the mor^ terrible to their 
enemies.; but rather, as fom/, think, to prefgrve them from the inclemency of the* 
•weather. It is cultiyated here after this manner : it is Town every year, and the old 
woad, .except what tney lave for feed, is plucked up. The beginning of March is thk* 

' " fcafon 
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feafon for Cowing it, and the middle of May for cropping it. It is beft in a dry year ; 
but more plentiful in a wet one. I* is cropped commonly four or five times a-year as 
it comes up ; but the firft crop is beft, and every one after it gradually worfe. When 
gathered it is immediately ground fmall in a mill, till it becomes fit to ball ; and when 
balled, it is laid upon hurdles to dry ; and then ground into powder. * After this it is 
fpread’on a floor, and watered, which is called couching; and then, it it turned every 
day till it is perfectly dry and mouldy, which is called filtering. After fiivcrmg, it is 
weighed, and put into a bag containing two hundred weight, and then feflt to the 
dyer to try it, who fets a price on it according to its goodnefs. The beft is commonly 
valued at 1 81. a ton. 

Adjoining to Bedfordfliire is the county of Bucks, taking its name from beech trees, 
in which it abounds, as I am told, more than any other part of England. Confequently 
this (hire is diverflfied with pleafant woods and fine ftreams, which render it a defireable 
country ; befides the quality of its air, which is generally good, efpecially on the Chil- 
tern-hills, fo that there is not a better in the whole ifland : and even in the vale, where 
it is not altogether fo good, it is much better than in other low dirty counties. Its 
chief rivers are the Thames, the Oufe,and the Colne. The foil, being generally marie 
or chalk, is very fruitful, efpecially in corn ; and though it is (tony on the Chiltem-hills, 
yet amidft thofe ftones there come up good crops of choice wheat and barley. It 
abounds too with phyfical plants, perhaps more than any other county. As the land in 
the vale is proper for grazing, fo it abounds with cattle. There arefome graziers here, 
who perhaps have 4 or 500I. a-year in land of their own, and yet rent three times as 
much, which they keep all in their own management : and it is very certain, that one 
fingle meadow, called Buryfield, in the manor of £)uarendon, was Jet not many years 
ago for 800I. a-year. But the foil here, though lb good to feed Iheep, is too rich to 
breed them ; and it is common (o give 10I. for a ram to breed. The flieep of the 
vale of Aleibury are the biggeft in England, and their mutton is very good ; yet who- 
ever has eaten of that of Banftead, Baglhot, and Tunbridge, muft own there is better. 
The beef here is fo good, that Buckinghamlhire bread and beef was formerly a pro- 
verb ; meaning, that the former was the fmeft, and the latter the fitted in England. 

The manufactures of this (hire are paper and bone-lace; the former made at 
Wycomb mills, and the latter at Newport-Pagnel, where the lace is very little inferior 
to that of Flanders. ^ And here I can’t forbear remarking how far the fc nglilh degene- 
rate from their native capacity of improving manufactures, in the particular cafe o£ 
paper, which, notwithftanding they have greater plenty of the beft rags, they commonly 
make out of old rotten materials, the lhavings and cuttings of paper, till it will not Bear 
the weight of the «prefs ; and fell their belt rags abroad fo cheap, that the Dutch, 
1 'n.ncli and Genoel'c, are able to import pajjer, made chiefly of Englilh rags, cheaper 
and always better than any that is made* in England, which is a great overfight. 

My tutor, who was an Oxonian, *having brought us to the confines of Oxfogdflrire, 
allured me that it would be worth my while to fee and fpend a few days in the famous 
city and univerfity of Oxford; to which I readily condescended,* but Hull refer my 
minutes of that agreeable feat of learning to its proper place. ; ruTd, at p*cfent,'I only 
obl'erve, that Ox ( 3 rd (hire enjoys a Jvveet healthful air, and is a very plentiful country’; 
for the plain* are judicioufly difpofod into corn-fields and Incadows, and its few hills 
exalt their heads with lofty woods, amt harbour great gVnty of all forts of game. I 
did not meet with any particular manufacture in the w!;ole county. * * * 

from Oxford we departed for Glouceftcrftiire, vhid* abounds with* all forts of "rain 
catrfe, fowl and game, and every thing that other bounties produce, and. altogether as 

VOL* 1I« 
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excellent in their kinds, efpecially bacon and cyder; and its rivers afford as great 
plenty of filh, efpecially falinon from the Severn, together with lampreys and conger- 
eels. But, to give a truer idea of this county, we lhall confider it in three parts, ac- 
cording to its ufual divifion, viz. 

1. Cotefwould, the hilly part of the county, bordering on Warwickfhire, Oxford- 
fhire, and Berklhije. It is not very fertile, and lies expofed to the winds and cold, fo 
that its corn is flow in coming out of the ground; from whence arofe the proverb in 
this couuty. It is as long in coming as Cotefwould barley : but then it is healthy, and 
feeds a multitude of flieep, whole wool is exceeding fine, and fo improved by the inha- 
bitants, that they may be reckoned as golden fleeces to the county, many of whofe 
towns are fo eminent for the cloathing manufacture, that they have no others fit to be 
named with it. It has been computed that before Englilh wool began to be dan- 
deltinely exported to France*, fifty thoufand cloths were made yearly in this fliire, 
which are estimated at ten pounds a cloth, the fine with the coarfe ; and the number 
of flieep kept in the county, of which molt are fed in this part of it, is computed at four 
hundred thoufand. It is faid, that the fine Spanifh wool came originally from the 
Cotefwould flieep ; one of the Engliffi kings, either Richard I. or Edward I. having 
made a prefent of the breed to the then King of Spain. 

2. The Vale, which is the middle part of the county, and fpreads into a fruitful plain 
lying on both fides of the Severn, is a quite different clime from the Cotefwould, where, 
if it be true that there are eight months in the year winter, and four too cold for fum- 
mer, here it is certain arc eight months fummer, and four too warm to deferve the 
name of winter. It is in this part of the county that excellent cheefe is made, which is 
the fatteft and moft agreeable to the palate of any in England ; though that which is fo 
called in London, comes, for the moft part out of Wiltlhire ; the real cheefe of this 
county going more to Briftol than to London. 

3. The foreft of Dean, which is the moft weft part of the county, lies between the 

-Severn and the Wye. It was heretofore covered with wood, and contained thirty 
thoufand acres of it, being twenty miles long, and ten broad ; and it was then fuch a 
harbour for robbers, efpecially towards the banks of the Severn, that in the reign of 
Henry VI. an adt of Parliament was made on purpofe to reltrain them. But fince fo 
many rich veins of iron have been difeovered, and forges eftabiilhed here by adts 
of Parliament for working it, which require vaft quantities of wood to fupport 
them, the woods are not only reduced to narrower bounds, but many towns and 
villages have been built in the fbrcfl, as is ufual where any manufacture is carried 
on-; infemuch, that here are three hundreds, twenty-three parifh churches, three 
market-towns, one mayor-town, one caitle, and one abbey. .Where the woods 
are ftill prefer ved; the oaks are reckoned the befit in England ; the foil, which is a wet 
clay, being proper for the growth of them,. The oak timber of this foreft was 
anciently fo famous, that moft of that employed in building of Englilh (hips w-as 
fetched from hence : and this was fo well known to the Spaniards, that their invincible 
armada, which was feiu in 1558 to invade England, was ordered exprefsly to deltroy 
this foreft, in hopes«thcreby of quite ruining the Englilh navigation. Formerly j "I was 
told, the valleys of this county, which now are with more profit t« the owners turned 
into orchards, were'lujl of vineyards. In a word, this county abounds i{t corn, wood,, 
wool, iron, Heel. cyder, falmpu, and cheefe. r * 

• We ftill kept within land,' and arrived in r Monmouthfhire, which was formerly a 
Welfti, county; . Its 'air i%,tem‘perate and healthy, the eaft parts are woody, and th$ 
weft-parts are a little mountainous; but in the general it P is fruitful enough, and, the 
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hills feed cattle, (hcep, and goats, while the valleys produce plenty of grafs and corn, 
efpecially the latter, of which here $ as good wheat as in any county of the kingdom, 
and yet* lands never fell for more than twenty-one years purchafe. The Brilfol mer- 
chants fend their lhips hither to take off great quantities of its corn for Portugal and 
other countries. Coals are fo cheap here, that ii is common to fee a good fire in the 
nieanelt cottage; for a horfe load colls but 2d. at the mouth of the |>it. 

The principal manufacture of the county is flapnel. The gentlemen here generally 
fpeak Englilh, though the current language of the vulgar is Wclfh. The natures were 
formerly reckoned a valiant and courageous people, and the molt? Ikilful arch ?rs of all 
the Welfh borderers ; yet they were" cruelly harraffed after the Normans came into 
England by the lords of the inarlhes, to whom feveral of the Englilh kings granted all 
they could conquer here for their own. 

Our next route was into Herefordfhire, which, they fay, has alfo been a Wdllh 
county ; and its prodigious quantities of orchards and fruit trees, the very hedges being 
full of them, have obtained to this county the agreeable name of the Orchard or 
England. This county abounds with all things neceffary for life ; but more efpecially 
with corn, wool, fahuon, and cyder ; and its wool and cyder is generally counted the 
belt in England ; yet this cyder, fo much admired, is made of the red-ltreak-apple, 
which is fcarce eatable ; and grows no where fo well as in this county. 

After a fhort flay we arrived in Worcefterlhire, whofe air and foil are fo kindly, 
that it is inferior to none of its neighbours, either for health or pleafure, the former 
being fweet all over the county, the latter rich both in tillage and pafturage, the hills 
Being covered with flocks of Iheep, and the valleys abounding in corn and rich mea- 
dows. Neither is it lefs happily accommodated with water ; for it has in all parts very 
fine rivers, as the Severn, Stour, Avon, Teme, &c. which furuifh it plentifully with 
fifli of the moll delicious kinds. The noble Severn directs the courfe of its rich Itream 
from north to fouth through the very middle of the county ; and the Avon from 
Warwicklhire runs into that river through the fouth part of the ftiire. Its commodities 
befides corn, cattle, cheefe, wool, cloth, ltuffs, cyder, lampreys, &c. are perry and fait, 
and the latter fuch in a peculiar manner. Its perry is made of pears, and the bell 
kind of it is very palateable, efpecially if it be three or four years old, when it is racy 
ami f'piritous. Hops are lately very much cultivated in this (hire, which commodity, 
and their fait, are fent down the Severn in a fort of veffels called troughs, of which at 
lead twenty are conflantly employed to Briftol, Bridgewater, and other places, Somer- 
fulhire and Dorfetlhire being chiefly fupplied with the latter by this traffic. 

Still returning to the north-eaft we entered Warwicklhire, whofe air is Excellent, 
the foil rich, and i$ principal commodities are coni, malt, wool, wood, iron, coal, and 
•cheek*. . 

’Tis divided into two parts, the Feldqp, afld the Woodland ; that on the fouth fide 
and this on the north fide of the Avon ; by which it is certain, that as the former was 
a champaign, the other was a woocly country. The firft afforded all the pafturt?, and 
corn grounds ; and the fecond was of little ufe, befides fuel ; bin the iron works, in 
the adjacent countries, have fo confumed the wood, that they have* long fince made way 
for the plough; and at prefent, what by marie, and other good contrivsfcces, all" this 
part yields abundance of corn ; fo that the Felden, which ul'ed to-fupply the other with 
corn, cheefe, aritl butter, is now turned, in a great meafure, into palturing. TheVoi! 
of both is good, and produces excellent com and cheefe*, Efpecially th*e ' ’ t [ ws 

#fo much the preference, that the very name of it giveikto that orothj hich 

isn«t (0 good, is enough to Carry it off. 
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Of late years this county has been alfo didinguifhed by a filk manufactory of ribbons 
and other linall wares at Coventry ; as alio for ha^cl wares at Birmingham ; vvhofe pro- 
prietors have their warehoufes at London. 

The next county eailward is Northainptonfhire. Here I found the foil very fruitful 
both in tillage <yid pallurage, but it is not well itocked with wood, nor (by reaifon of its 
diftance from the fea) can it be fupplied with coal as duly as other counties, fo that 
winter fuel, as I was informed here, is exceeding dear. It abounds with flteep and other 
cattle, wjpol, pigeons, and faltpetre ; and they fay it has been obferved, that there is 
lei's wafle ground in this than in any other county of England, there being but one 
barren heath in it, and that near Whittering. ’Tis a plain level country, and io popu- 
lous, that from Come places may be feen no lefs than thirty iteeples at one view. Its 
manufactures are ferges, tannnies, (balloons, boots and lhoes. 

Our next progrefs was into Huntingtoniliire, which I was informed, having formerly 
been a very woody country, and harbouring much game, was fo called from its being 
inoit proper for hunting. It dill abounds with willows, marihy on the north-eaft fide, 
but plentiful of pailure ; and though it inud be allowed inferior, both as to the foil and 
produce, to many other counties, it is pleaiant, diveriified with hills, and yields plenty 
of com and cattle. a 

Keeping dill to the ead we pa (led into Cambridgefhire, in which is feated another 
famous univerfity of the Engliih nation. The sir and foil of this county are very dif- 
ferent, according to its different parts : the air is very good about Cambridge, and all 
the fouth and ead parts, but damp and foggy, and therefore not fo wholefotne, in the 
iile of Ely, and other northern low watery tracts, that are part of the great level of the 
fens, called Bedford-level, and often fubject to inundations. The foil, however, in 
general, is very fruitful ; the dry barren parts being improved in fome places from five 
to thirty findings an acre by the cinque-foil (that grai's which the French call Saint-foin, 
becaufe they brought it from the Holy Land,' and the low fpungy parts, by draining the 
fens. Its chief commodities are excellent corn, especially barley, of which they make 
vaft quantities of malt, cattle, butter, fafiron, colefeed, hemp, fiili, and wild-fowl. The 
principal manufactures of this county are paper and baikets. 

N. B- — See an account of the univerfity of Cambridge hereafter. 

At lad we arrived in the maritime county of Suffolk, looking to the northern ocean ; 
whofe air is very clear and wholefome, fwcet and pleafant, even near the fea-ihore, be- 
caufe the beach is generally fandy and flic-Uy, which (hoots oil’ the fea-watcr, and keeps 
it from dagnation and (linking mud. The phylicians, as they told me, reckon it as 
good an iir as any in the kingdom. 

Xhefoil is various; that neat; the fea is fandy, and full of heaths, yet abounds with 
rye, peafe, and hern]), and feeds great flocks of^cep. That called High Suffolk, or 
the Woodlands, which is the inner part oPthe pountry, though it abounds with wood, 
yet has a rich deep clay and marie, which produces, good pailure, that feeds abundance 
of cattle. The part which borders on Effex and Cambridge likcwife affords excellent 
pailure; and about, Bury and fo to the north and north-wed, ’tis fruitful in corn, ex- 
cept towards New-market, wliich is for the mod part green heath. ’Tis (aid, that the 
feeding cattle'and (heep on turnips, which practice has now obtained *almoft the general 
approbation of the Engliih. grazifcrs and farmers, was an improvement firljt fet on foot 
in this county. , ' 

, its chief commodities are blkter and cheefe,' the latter of which is fomewhat the 


worfe for the fake of inriching Ike former ; but it is much the better for long voyages, < 

* ■ A r " ■' w ' A fo mellows it, that it has 'been fold for twelve pt>ice 

a pound. 
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a pound. The butter, which is made here in great quantities, and conveyed to many 
prts of England, is incomparable ; it is packed up in firkins, according to the ftatutc, 
and fold'in markets and fairs for all ufes both by fea and land, but more particularly 
to the cheelemongers of London. Here alfo I met with fome manufactures of woollen 
and linen clolh. * 

Keeping now to the fea-coaft we entered the county of Norfolk, wljich has a greater 
variety of foil, than is, perhaps, in any other cgui.tv, and in that rcfpeCt it is called 
fjufily enough) the reprefentative of all England, lor the belt and word; of foils ; but 
even the latter! i.e. fens and marlhlands, and the fandy heaths, «re exceeding profit- 
able; the former affording rich palture lor cattle, and the latter feeding great flocks of 
hardy ftrong flieep, of a peculiar kind to this county, called Norfolks, and valt num- 
bers of fiver- hair’d rabbits. The light, deep, and clay grounds, are very fruitful in 
rye and peafe, wheat and barley ; and near Walfingham, they produce faflron. On 
the banks of its rivers, and its rivulets, are many fine meadows and paftures ; and near 
its towns are many fprings, groves, and coppices : fome villages arc faid to keep no 
lefs than five thoufand Iheep. The lord of every town orders how many, and what 
fort of Iheep the people fhail have, directs their walks both in winter and fummer, 
where they lhall be folded for the fake of their dang, and how they {hall be driven 
from place to place. Its pro d u ft conlifts chiefly in corn, wool, honey, and faflron; the 
beft faffron grow ing near Walfingham : And the manufactures of this county are chiefly 
It nil's, crapes, and (lockings. 

Proceeding northerly, we came into Lincolnlhire, which is ufually divided into three 
parts, viz. Holland on the fouih-eaft fide, Kellevan on the lbuth-well, and Lindfey 
on the north, which lalt is much the biggeft ; for its divifion takes in all that lies north 
of Lincoln city, and of the Fots-Dyke, which King Henry I. cut betwixt the Withant 
and Trent. 

The firlt is a foft marlhy ground, abounding with rivers and fens, and has therefore 
a bad air. 


The lecond has an air more wholefome, as it is lefs affeCted by the fogs from the 
fens ; and a foil more fruitful. ° 

The third is generally reckoned healthy, efpecially on the weft fide. 

Thq inland country produces corn, the fens colofeed, and the richeft paftures ; fo 
that their cattle are bigger than in any county except Somerfet, which took a breed 
from thcyice about threefcore years ago, and has much improved the fize by their 

richer paftures. And their hories are reputed to be ho ways inferior to the Yorklhire 
breed. » 


Once more wc left the fight of the fea-lhore, aud entered the inland countv of 
Leiccfter, which enjoys both a good air^nd a good foil, that produces wheat, barley, 
peas, and oats ; but its mod natural and plentiful crops are beans, efpecially in that 
• par-t of Sparlcingho hundred, which lies about the village, called from thence Barton in 
the beans, where they are io luxuriant, 'hat towards harveft time, when I faw them, 
they Iqoked like a foreft. The Norfolkians are not fonder of dumplins;. than the 
Leiceltnans are of beans ; which though they are in other countries food onlw for 
nories or hogs, unlffs eaten when they are green, in this they are eftcemeft good for 
men all the year round. Perhaps they are more tender’and fweet,erhere than in other 
places, for this reafon in the very nature. of things, viz. jhat where jyiy grain thrives 
belt, tis always the lweeteft and wholefomeft of the kind! The people have not oiriy. 

eatin g» but a profit of felling them to their neighljpurs* wly> indeed deride 
tnemtfjy the name of bean Allies , and have a Droverb.which fays, Jhake a Lcicejlcrjbire • 


man 
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wan by the collar , and you Jhall hear the beans rattle in his belly ; but the yeomen fniile at 
what is laid to rattle m their bellies, while they knpw good filver thereby rings in their 
pockets. 

There are no manufactures in this county, except it be (lockings, which has been 
of late much encouraged ; fo that the (hepherd and hufbandman engrofs almod all to 
theirifelves ; for as the latter fupplies other counties with its com and pulfe, the former 
tends its wool into many parts of England, which fetches them good money. 

The^reat want of fuel, in the inland country cfpecially, is fupplied by a very rich 
•oal mine, at a place, called Cole Orton, from whence ’tis fold at good rates to the 
neighbouring counties. 

Their (heep are of the Lincolnfliire breed, fomewhat bigger than thofe of Cambridge 
and Norfolk ; and the country is pretty well (locked with deer, for which here are 
feveral parks. 

Mod of the gentlemen here are graziers, and in fome places the latter are fo rich, that 
they grow gentlemen, it being common here for graziers to rent farms in this county 
from 500I. to 2000I. a-year. 

The horfes bred, or rather fed here, are the larged in England, being generally the 
black fort for the coach and dray, of which great numbers are continually fent up to 
London. 

Adjoining to Leicederlhire on the north road is the county of Nottingham, which, 
excepting the large fored of Sherwood, is an exceeding fruitful place, efpecially on the 
fouth-ead, and the wed fide is woody, and full of good coal. The chief commodities 
are cattle, com, malt, wool, coal, wood, liquorice, cheefe, butter, leather and tallow. 
It alfo yields marie of feveral forts, and a done not unlike alabader, only fofter ; which, 
when burnt, makes a plader harder than that of Paris, wherewith they generally floor 
their upper rooms. The chief manufa&ures are dockings, glafs, and earthen wares ; 
and ’tis noted for fine drong ale, a liquor made of malt and hops much admired by the 
Engliffu '*■ 

To the wed of Nottinghamlhire lies Derbylhire, an inland county, and according 
to its different parts, deferving of a different charafter ; for the ead and fouth parts, 
which are full of gentlemen’s feats and parks, are well cultivated and fruitful in all 
kinds of grain, efpecially barley, which makes many of the inhabitants maltders, who 
have a good trade both for their malt and ale. The wed part on the other fide of the 
Derwent is barren, confiding of nought but bleak hills and mountains, except fome 
fields of oats, and is therefore called the Peak, from the Saxon word Peaeland, which 
fignifie£ an eminence ; neverthelefs there is fome grafs on the hills, and plenty in the 
vales, which feed great flocks of (heep and other cattle ; yet by realpn of its fubterrane- 
ous riches in mines and quarries, this trad is alrpoft as profitable to the inhabitants as the 
other part ; for its mountains and quarries yield great quantities of the bed lead, anti- 
mony, mill-dones, feythe-dones, and grindflones., marble, alabader, a coarfe fort of 
chryftal, azure, fpar, green and white vitriol, sllun?, pit-coal, and iron ; for the forming 
of which, here are forges, where fuch quantities of wood are confumed every day, as 
well /is what is ufed at the lead mines and coal delfs, that the country has veiy little, 
if any, left*. This peak abounds with wonders or curiofities, which the inhabitants 
generally reduce to jeven : vife. 1. The famous palace of the Duke of Devon(hire, 
called Chatfworth-houfe. 2, Mam.tor, a wonderful mountain. '3. f den- hole. 4. 
-Buxton-wells. . 5. Weeding- well, orTide’s-weM. 6. Pool’s-hole* 7. The devil’s a— e, 
•r peak’s a— e., 
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From admiring the wonders of Derbyfhire, we returned eaftward, and crofted part 
ofNottinghamfhire into the noted county of York, the largeft county in England, or 
rather a 'county full of fhires. But firft, to write of it in general, I found that the 
commodities of Yorkshire are in a particular manner allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horfes t 
Its manufactures, knives, bits, fpurs, (lockings, &c. But the greateft of all is cloth, 
with which it in a good meafure fupplies Germany and the north.* The corn and 
cattle with which it abounds, are not mentioned, »becaufe thefe are what they have in 
common with other counties. Iron and lead mines have been in more plenty than of 
late years, though no lefs than 40.000 perfons are employed in thfe iron manufactures, 
under about 600 mafter cutlers, who are incorporated by the (tile of the cutlers of 
Hallamfhire. And now in particular, this county is divided into three parts, or 
ridings, each of which is as large, if not larger than any ordinary county ; which are 
diflinguilhed by weft, eaft, and north, from their fituation with refpeCt to the city bf 
York, and contain, viz. 

Wapentakes or Hundreds. Market towns. 


The Weft riding 


24 

Eaft riding 

4 

8 

North riding 

12 

11 


26 

49 


And firft of the Weft-riding ; its air, though (harp, is generally reckoned more heal- 
thy, than that of the other two Ridings. The foil, on the weft- fide of it, is hilly and 
ftony, and therefore not very fruitful ; though in the valleys, there is plenty of good 
meadow ground and pafture. But that part of it towards the river Oufe is a rich foil, 
producing wheat and barley, though not in fo great plenty as oats, which are cultivated 
with fuccefs, even in its worft parts. t 

In this Riding are trees feldom found in other counties, as firs, yews, and chefnuts ; 
and ’tis remarkable, not only for its many parks and chaces, but for mines of lime-ftone 
for manure, and quarries of ftone for building, and of another fort, whereof the people 
make allum ; which is of a blueifh colour, and will cleave like comifh date. The 
mine lies deep, and requires great pains to dig up ; but being calcined, 'tis made into 
allum by various percolations and^ boilings. This Riding is noted alfo for jet and 
liquorice, for fine horfes and goats, befides other cattle ; for making and curing legs of 
pork into hams, like the Portuguefe and Wcftphalian-: and for the manufactories of * 
of cloth and iron. ' 

1 he Raft-riding is the fmalleft of the three, confined within the rivers Derwent, 
Oufe, Humber, and the German Ocean. Its 4 fouth-eaft part, called the Wapentake of- 
Holdemefs, is a fruitful fpotj and the parts which lie on the fea-coaft and the Der- 
went are rich, and full of towns ;• but the middle of this divilion is overfpread with 
barren, fandy, dry, uninhabited woulds* which are called Yorkfwould, being "great 
downs and hills that produce fome com, and feed great numbers of black cattle, horfes 
and fheep, whofe fleeces may compare with thofe of Cotefwould ; Uut they are generally 
lent to the marfhe? to be fattened.. The foil about tfy;fe woulds abounds* with chalk, 
“ re ‘^ (tones, &c. and in divers parts of it there are mines o£ coal and free-ftoqe. 
Inele woulds extend a great way into tlys wapentakes of Baintoft, Buckcrrfs, and Dic- 
enngs ; and at the foot of them, near Bugthorp and. L^ppington, are found the (lefties 
ta e aitroites, which are dpg out of a blue clay on \lie hanks of a rivulet between 
ug.norp and the Woulds, though many of them arS wafhed by the raips into the brook.. 

The. 
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The air cannot be fuppofed to be the pureft every where in this Riding, confidering 
how great a part of it is incompaffed by the fea and the Humber. 

The North-riding is as it were the northern frontier of the two fore-mentioned 
ridings; extending along the coaft: from that called Robin Hood’s Bay, on the north 
fide of Flamborough-head, as far as Whitby, being bounded on the north with the 
river Tees, which feparates it from Durham. It runs from the fea in a narrow trad of 
near fixty miles, as far as Weftmoreland, and is bounded on the fouth and weft with 
the Dtrwenf and Ure, which part it from the eaft and weft Ridings. 

The eaft part oi 7 this country towards the ocean is called Blackmoor, i. c. aland 
black and mountainous, being all over rugged and unfightly, by reafon of craggs, hills, 
and woods. The north-weft part of it, which is of a large extent, and called Rich- 
mondfhire, is alnioft one continued eminence, or ridge of craggy rocks, and vaft moun- 
tains, the fides of which yield pretty good grafs here and there, and the bottoms and 
valleys are not unfruitful. The hills afford great ftore of lead, pit-coal, and brafs; and in 
a charter of Edward IV. mention is made of a mineral or copper-mine near the very town 
of Richmond. On the tops of thefe mountains, as well as clfewhere, plenty of ilones, 
like fea cockles, arc found in firm rocks and beds of lime-ftone, fomethnes at fix or 
eight fathom under ground. Tin* miners therefore call them run lime-ftones, as fup- 
pofing them to be produced by a more than ordinary heat, and a quicker fermentation 
than they allow to the production of the other parts of the quarry. The hills here to- 
wards Lancafhire have a profpcct fo wild, folitary and unfightly, and all things are f'o 
ftill, that the neighbours have called fome rivulets here Hellbecks, efpecially that at the 
head of the river Ure; which, with a bridgt over it, of one entire Jionc , falls fo deep, 
that it ftrikes one with horror to look down. There is fafe harbour in this trad for 
goats, deer, and flags, which are very remarkable and extraordinary for their bulk and 
branchy heads. The river Ure riles here out of the well mountains, and runs 
through Wenefdale, a valley well flocked with cattle and land. 

Se-aldale is another divifion of the Riding, being a dale fo called from the river 
Swale, which runs through it, wherein Paulinus the Archoifhop of York is faid to have 
baptized 1 0,000 Saxons in a day. ’Tis a pretty broad, pleafant vale, with grafs enough, 
but it wants wood, for though there is a place near it called Swaldale foreft, there are 
fearer any trees in it now, whatever there were formerly. Near it is Wenefdale, a 
very rich fruitful valley flocked with vaft herds of cattle, for which there is delicate 
pallure. The inoft woody foreft in this Riding is* that of Galtres, called, . ; n Latin, 
Gr'ntcriwn Nonius, which in fome places is thick and fliady, in others flat, wet and 
boggy.’ This foreft in the reign of Edward III. extended itfelf, they fay, to the very 
walls of York; and it muff have been a place of fome note in the- reign of Henry VII. 
becaufe it app. ars from a patent in Rympr’s Ftr.dera, that he appointed his fon Prince 
Henry warden of this foreft. 

Befides coals already mentioned, this Riding produces marble, alltim, jet, and cop- 
peras. The allum is a mineral dug out of a 1 * rock, of the colour of flate at firft, bur, 
when burnt, it changes to a mere ruddy colour, and then it is fleeped in pits of water 
dug ffor that purpflfe, after which ’tis boiled and clarified, as it comes to us. The 
chief dlu in-works here are carried on by the Duke and Ducheflf of Buckingham *, 
at Whitby, where was the greatell plenty of its mine. „ • 

As for jet, geat, or black amber, in Latin, gQgates, though the name is given to the 
very different from*it, though fome miflake it to be the fame. ’Tis found 


in 


* Since dead. 
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in feveral places of this county by the fea-lide, in the chinks and clefts of the rocks. 
Tis naturally of a reddiih rufty coloftr, but when polilhed, ’tis a Ihming black. 

Its copperas is extra&ed out of fome of the earth that is dug out of the allum 
mines 5 for in fearching for the allum earth, there arife veins of metals, and foils of 
divers colours, efpedaliy thofe of ocre and murray, from which they eaftrad copperas 

as well as allum. # * 

Its marble is hewed out of the rocks near Eggleftone in Richmondlhire, where be- 
gins that mountainous trad, in the north-weft part of this fhire, called by the inhabitants 
Stanemoor, becaufe ’ns fo rugged and ftony : at the fame time 'tis a place fo defolate, 
that it has but one inn, and that in the middle of it, for entertaining travellers. 

The hulbandmen all along the ihore about Whitby are almoft continually employed 
in making a particular manure for their land. For this purpofe they gather the foa 
wreck, and lay it on heaps, and when 'tis dry they burn it. While this is doing they ftir 
it to and fro with an iron rake, to prevent its burning to aflies, and fo it condenfes and 
cakes together in fuch a body as they call kelp , which is alfo of ufe in making allum. 

The air is colder and reckoned more wholelome in this than in the other two 
Ridings. As the air is colder here than in the other Ridings, it not only produces 
more pit-coal than they do, but is fumifhed with vefy large forefts of fuel, as Apelgarth, 
Lune, and New Foreft in fhe wapentake of Gillingweft, befides Pickering Foreft in the 
wapentake of that name, and Galtres abovementioned. 

As the fea-coaft here fwarms with herrings at their proper feafon, and large turbuts, 
fo its rivers abound all the year with variety of frelh filh. 

From Richmond'we foon palled by Pierce-bridge into the county of Durham, for- 
merly called the patrimony of St. Cuthbert, and endowed with more privileges, as I 
was told, than any other county, till the Reformation ; and now 'tis efteemed the richeft 
bilhopric in England. 

They who delight in a good lharp air will probably take pleafure in that of this 
bilhopric, which is obferved to be colder in the weft parts than the eaft, where the 
warm breezes from the fea dilfolve both ice and fnow. In the weftem parts of it the 
fields are barren and naked, the woods thin, and the hills bald ; but the lead and coal 
mines make fome amends for that fterility of foil. The eaft, fouth, and north parts are 
more fruitful, efpecially where the huibandman has bellowed due labour upon it. 
Upon the whole, though we meet here with variety of meadows, pafture6 and com 
fields, the foil of the bilhopric is not in general to be reckoned among the moll fruit- 
ful ; yet ’tis thick fet with towns, and very rich in mines of coal, which is exported 
from Shields, Sunderland, and Hartlepoole to London, and other places, all under the 
name of Newcaftle cfcal. In moll parts of this county coal lies fo near the furface of 
the earth, that the waggon and cart wheels often turn it up in the beaten road, and 
thereby the veins are difeovered. Not to enter into the difcullion of naturalifts upon 
coal, I lhall make ufe of the learned Camden’s words : «* Some would have this, fea- 
“ coal to be a black, earthy bitumeif, others to be jet, and others to be lapis Thracius ; 
“ aft wyich that great mailer of mineral learning, Georgius Agricola* proves to bg the 
“ very lame. For^certain, this of ours is nothing but bitumen hardened and con- 
“ creted by heat under ground, for it . calls the fame fsuell that bitumen does, and if 
“ water be fprJhkled on it, it burns the hotter and clearer ;* but whether or no it Is 
“ quenched with oi^, I have not tried. If the lapis objidiffnits be in EiTgJand, 1‘lhould, 
“ tok 0 “ f° r that which is found in other parts of this kingdom, jnd commonly goes* 
by the name of cannel, o^ candle-coal, for that hard, Alining, light, and apt to. 
“ cl “ lvc into thin flakes, and to burn out as fopn a$ it is kindled.” ‘ Later inquirers 
into the nature of this minTfal affert, that befideS the bituminous part ealily dilcerned 
vol-. 11. . \ la 
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in the burning, there are fometimes vitriolic and ferrugineous, with a mixture of ocre 
and terrene parts. Indeed, vitriol is frequently found in the mines, and ocre often 
adheres to it. The abundance of this produft in the bilhopric is the reafonthat the 
inhabitants apply little to any other traffic or manufacture. The foil is farther kind to 
them in yielding lead and iron ; and the treafure of mines is fo much fooner brought 
home than thofefof manufactures and traffic, that where the one abound, the other are 
generally negleited. • 

We'pafl'ed from the barren furface, but rich bowels of the county of Durham, by 
the town of Gatefide, into Ncwcaftle, which is a town and county of itfelf ; and we 
from thence proceeded to make our obfervations on the county of Northumberland, 
which heretofore gave name to one of the kingdoms in the Heptarchy. We found 
the foil various : that on the fea-coaft is very fruitful, if well manured and cultivated, 
bearing good wheat, and mod forts of other grain ; and on both fides of the Tine there 
are very large meadows. The weft parts indeed are very mountainous, but abound 
with rich mines of coal, &c. and aiford good pafture for fheep ; and though thefe 
northern parts are generally bleak in the winter with nipping frofts, yet the (hepherds 
here, being defended by the mountains, dwell in their huts called (heals, during the 
winter feafon, and attend their (locks alfo all the fumraer in the open fields. The men 
of this county, I was told, are remarkably good foldiers ; ahd it abounds with ancient 
and good families. It abounds more with coal, efpecially about Newcaftle, than any 
other county in England ; which, though it be not fetched out of the fea, but dug out 
of the ground, as that which in other countries is called pit-coal, yet being brought by 
fea to all the other parts of England, and carried alfo by fea to Scotland, as well as 
France and Flanders, it is thence called fea-coal. It is almoft impoffible to exprefs the ' 
vaft trade that is brought into this county by the tranfportation of coals to all parts, 
infomuch that London alone, before there was half the number of brewers and 
diftillers that there is now, was faid to confume 600,000 chaldrons in a year. 

Notwithftanding Northumberland is a very large county, and does not want its pecu- 
liars to recommend it to a traveller, we polted with more than ufual expedition to re- 
turn by Cumberland, from whence we let out, foon after we could take a curfory view 
of that and the other counties we had left unfurveyed. — Cumberland is bounded on the 
weft by the Irifh Sea, by which means it enjoys a good maritime trade j and its hills 
yielding good pafture, and valleys plenty of all forts of grain, it may not be improperly 
numbered among the fruitful coupties of the ifland : it alfo not only abounds w« : th wild- 
fowl and fifli, for pleafure and fupport of life ; but with pit-coal and mines of lead and 
c opp er, to enable them to carry on a foreign trade with advantage. 

*The happy foil of Cumberland was no i'ooner left, but we pitied* the poor inhabitants 
of that hill and marfhy county of Weftm^reland-; though as we proceeded fouthward 
we found it not without fonie bleffings of Heaven, or fruitful fpots of ground ; and 
merely prompted by neceffity, as I fuppofe, iij foftie parts of this county the natives en- ' 
deavour to make up the deficiences of their foil by* their art and induftry : for, arriving 
at Kendal, we (be'yond all expectation) found it to be a rich, well-inhabited town, and 
carrying on a great trade of woollen cloth, druggets, forge, cotton, (lockings and 
lals. < *' 

' ^Ve (lill kept by the (hire of the Irifli Sea, and parted forward into $hc‘COunty palatine 
. . And here 1 observed, that the foil, where it is plain and level, commonly 

igatey Us v an ‘(j barley j the, hills are generally ftony and barren, but their bottoms 
**t oats. «In fome parts the land produceth^ood hemp, and the paftuAe 
1 oj^n and cows of a larger fize than m any other county. 'Here 
, coal* Iea8, iron, copper, antimony, Wwk-lcad, lapis calaminam ; 
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and allum, brimftone, and green vitriol, found in the coal-pits. Here alfo is found, in 
the manor of Haigh, a fort of coal, called cannel or candle-coal, which not only makes 
a much better or more chearful fire than pit-coal ; but when polilhed, will not foil a 
white linen cloth, though it is as black as jet. 

In the marfliy part of this county the natives burn turfs, which they have in great 
plenty ; and it abounds with many good trading towns, efpecially in *he fuftian, linen 
check, and narrow both linen and woollen wares,, at Preflon, Blackbourne, Bolton, 
Bury, Rochdale, Warrington, but efpecially at Manchefter and in its neighbourhood. In 
this county is alfo that famous town Liverpool, fo noted through *the world for its ex- 
tenfive trade. 

The pleafure I took in viewing the manufactures in Lancafhire detained us more 
than ufual ; but at laft we fet forward for Chefhire, whofe product is more particularly 
cheefe and fait. Its cheefe is faid by molt authors, and commended by mod eaters, to 
be the beft in England, except fuch as have tailed the Chodder cheefe of 'Somerfet- 
fliire, which mult be allowed to excel it by far ; which by forne is attributed to the 
excellency of its palturage, which mull be allowed to be the richeft of any on the well 
fide of Britain. Of this cheefe I was informed from credible hands, that London takes 
off 14,000 tons a-year ; that the navigation of the Trent and Severn carries off near 
8000 tons more, and that ’the kingdoms of Scotland and Ireland do not buy up lefs 
than 4000 tons of the fame yearly ; befides what is carried off by land carriage, and 
confumcd in Wales, and the inland counties : which together, upon a moderate com- 
putation, cannot amount to lefs than 30,000 tons a-year. Nor could I think myfelf 
impofed upon by this ellimate, when I am a witnefs, that you cannot go into any good 
houfe, public or private, throughout England, but you are fure to be entertained after 
victuals with Chefliire cheefe. But all the cheefe that paffes for Chefhire at London, 
and other places, is not made in this county ; for great part of it comes out of Wales, 
where foroe pretend the goats are milked as well as the sows for that ufe. It affords 
great llore of all forts of victuals, corn, llelh, filh, and of the bell falmon. It derives a 
confiderable trade, not only by importing, but by return, as having within itfelf falt- 
pits, mines, and metals. 

As to the fait made in this county, it being a method quite new to me, and the 
means of driving a confiderable trade, I thought it worth my while to be more diligent 
in my fpeculation about it $ by which I found that about Nantwich, North wich, and 
Middlewich, about thirty miles from the fea, are feveral falt-fprings near the river 
Weaver, and feldom exceed four yards in depth, which is called the falt-pit ; .and the 
water is fo very cold at the bottom of the pit, that when the briners fometimes *go 
about to cleanfe it, they cannot flay in it above half an hour, and in that time they ire 
forced to drink flrong waters. The fprings are rich or poor in a double fenfe ; for 
a fpring may be rich in fait, but poor in the quantity of brine it affords. It is a mif- 
taken notion of the briners, that the* brine is flrongeft at the full and change of the 
moon. The quick ufe of the pit adds extremely to the ftrength of the brine, for much 
or frequent drawing makes way for the fait fprings to come quicker, and allows the 
lefs time for the admifiion of frelh fprings. • * 

It is obfcrved by*the briners, that they make more /alt with the fame ’quantity’ of 
brine m dry than in wet feafons. They ufe for their fuel Saffordflure pit-coal. The 
•pans m which they boil the fait are fet upon iron bars, and clofed up«on all fides with 
clay and bricks, that neither flame nor finoak may get through. They full fill tfieif 
pans with brine out of the pit, from which it comes to them i* feveral -wooden gutters : 
then they put mto their pails, among their brine, & certain mixture, wade of about 
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twenty gallons of brine, and two quarts of calf’s, - cow’s, or chiefly fheep's blood, 
mixed into a claret colour. Of this mixture theyeput about two quarts into a pan that 
holds about three hundred and fixty quarts of brine. This bloody brine, at 'the firft 1 
boiling up of the pan, brings up a fcum, which they are careful to rake oft' with a 
wooden handle, thruft through a long fquare of wainfcot board, twice as big as a good 
fquare trencher : ^this they call a hot. They then continue the fire as quick as they 
can, till half of the brine be wafted ; and this they call boiling up of the frejh : but when 
it is half boiled away, they fill their pans again with new brine out of the fliip (the 
name they give to a great ciftern by their pan’s fide), into which their brine runs 
through the wooden gutters from the pump, which ftands in the pit. Then they put 
into the pan two quarts of the following mixture : they take a quart of whites of eggs, 
beat them thoroughly with as much brine till they are well broken ; then they mix 
th6m with twenty gallons of brine, as before was done with blood ; and thus that 
which they call the whites is made. As loon as this is in, they boil Yharply till the 
fecond fcum rifes ; then they fcum it off as before, and boil it very gently till it corn, 
to procure which, when a part of the brine is wafted, they put into each pan of the 
contents aforefaid, about a quarter of a pint of the belt and ftrongeft ale they can get. 
This makes a momentary ebullitions which is foon over, and then they abate their fires, 
yet not fo, but that they keep it boiling all over, though gently ; for the workmen fay, 
that if they boil fall; here, which they call boiling on the l each , becaufe they ufually at 
this time lade in their leach-brinc, which is fuch brine as runs from their fait, when it is 
taken up before it hardens ; if, I fay, they boil fall here, it waftes their fait. After all 
their leach-brine is in, they boil gently till a kind of fcum comes on it like a thin ice, 
which is the firft appearance of the fait. Then that finks, and the brine every where 
gathers into corns at the bottom to it, which they gently rake together witli their loots. 
They do it gently, for much ftirring breaks the corn ; fo they continue till there is but 
very little brine left in the pans. Then with their loots they take rt up, the brine drop- 
ping from it, and throw it into barrows, which are cafes made with flat cleft wickers in 
the ftiape almoft of a fugar loaf, with the bottom uppermost *. When the barrow is 
full, they let it ftand fo for half an hour in the trough, where it drains out all the 
leach-brine abovementioned. Then they remove it into their hot-houfe behind their 
works, made there by two tunnels under their pans carried back for that purpofe. The 
leach-brine that runs from the barrows they put into the next boiling, it being fait 
melted, and wanting only to be hardened. This work is performed in two hours in 
the fmaller pans, which are fhal lower, and generally boil their brine more away ; 
wherefore their fait will laft better, though it does not granulate fo well, becaufe when 
the brine is wafted, the fire and the ftirring breaks the corns. But this lalt weighs 
heavier, and melts not fo foon; and therefore. is bought by them who carry it far. 
In the greater pans, which are ufually deeper, they are about half an hour longer in 
boiling ; but, becaufe they take their felt out of the brine, and only harden it in their 
hot-houfe, it is apter to melt away in a moift air ;> yet of this fort of felt, the bigger 
the grain is, the longer it endures ; and generally this is the better granulated, and the 
clearer, though t^e ‘other be the whiter. This kind meafures to good profit, therefore 
it is much (Sought by them who* fell again. 

Whpn the troughs or barrels fet in the earth to receive the fait water from the pit arc full, of which 
( e is given by a bell, they lade the water into their leads, of which they have fix in every wich-houfe, 
and immediately put fire* to them to»Jpoil up the fait. Thefc brine-pans are attended by certain women 
called wallers* who 'with little Wooden raked draw the felt from the bottom as the brine is feething, and 
and put into the alpvejxfentioned wickerfcor barrows, where they let the fait ftaad for the water to drain 
from it- 

They 
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They never cover their pans at all, during their whole time of boiling. They have 
their houfes like barns open up to the thatch, with a louver-hole or two to vent the 
fleam of the pans, which is fuch, that I am confident no plafter will flick, but the 
board will warp, and the nails will ruft, fo as quickly to fret to pieces. 

Grey lalt is the lweepings of the fait which are conftantly fhed and fcattered about 
on the floor, not without taking much of the dirt, which occafion* its greyifhnefs. 
This does not fell at half the price of white fait, and is only bought up by the poorer 
fort of people, to fait their bacon, coarfe cheefe, &c. Catts of fait are made* of the 
worft fort of fait, when yet wettifh from the pans, molded and intermixed with cum- 
min-feed and allies, and fo baked into a hard lump in the mouths of their ovens. The 
ufe of thefe is only for pigeon-houfes ; but loaves of fait are the fineft of all for 
trencher ufe. There is no difference in the boiling of thefe from the common way 
of fine fait, but in the making up foine care is ufed ; for, firft, they cut their barrows, 
which they intend for fait loaves, with a long flit from top to bottom, equally on both 
fides ; they then tic both fides together with cords ; then they fill this barrow with fait 
boiled as ufuallv, but in the filling are careful to ram down the fait with the end of 
fome wooden bar, continuing this till their barrow be filled to their minds ; then 
placing it fpeedily in their hot-houfe, they let it ftsftid there all the time of their wall- 
ing ; wherefore they prepare for their loaves at the beginning of the work, that they 
may have all the benefit of their hot-houfes ; and when thefe begin to flack, they take 
out the loaves, and untie the cords which fattened the barrow, that both fides may open 
eafily without breaking the loaf. Then they take the loaf and bake it in an oven, where 
houlhold-bread has been baked, and juft drawn out. This they do twice or thrice, till 
they fee it is baked firm : and this being placed in a ftove, or a chimney-corner, and 
covered clofe with a hofe of cloth or leather, like the fugar-loaf papers, will keep very 
white ; and when they have occafion to ufe any, they lhave it off with a knife, as is 
done with loaf-fugar to fill the falt-cellar. 

Our next route was into Stafl'ordfhire, which alfo is compofed of various foils ; for 
the moor-lands of this county, which are mountainous, and therefore reckoned the moft 
barren, produce a fhort but lweetgrafs, by which they bring up as fine large cattle as 
thofe of Lancafhire j and the graziers fay, that they will feed better, and much more, 
in the rich paltures and meadows that adorn the banks of the Dove, Trent, Blythe, 
Cham.et, &c. all in the north part of this county. Dove-bank, or the banks of the 
Dove, is reckoned the beft feeding ground in England, for the reafons abovemen- . 
tioned ; and by thefe rich paftures and meadows the great dairies are maintained in this * 
part ofStaffordfhire, which fupply the noted Uttoxeter-market with fuch vaft quantities 
of butter and cheefe? Sheep are alfo fed in the northern as well as the fouthern parts 
in great numbers, but they are fmall,*and tfjeir wool is coarfe. They generally have 
black nofes, and their wool is fomething finer in the fouth than in the north. Much of it is 
manufactured in this county in the cl(5ad\ing-trade and-felting. Nor is the arable ground 
lefs fruitful than the patture ; for twen the barren moor-lands, when manured by the 
hufbandman with marie and lime mixed with turf afhes, produce good oats and barley ; 
the laft not fo plenty indeed, but as good as in the fouth. And as fb the foythern'parts, 
and fome adjacent parifhes in the north, they produce *11 forts of grain, as wheat, rye, 
barley, pulfe, <&c. In thefe parts they alfo fow hemp and flax^ fo that this fhire, .all 
things confidered, may be called Terra/uis contenta bonis , i. e. that oan fubfift of itfelf 
without the help of any other county. * • • • 

• As to fubterraneous prodqftions, both the moor-lafids and woodlands yield lead, 
rapper, iron, marble, alabafter. mill-ftones. rnal VnH fait a* as that of 

CJiefhire, 
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Chefhire, &c. Of this forUof lands confifts the chace of Canock-wood, and moft of the 
warrens and parks of the nobility and gentry. In the more fruitful part of the county 
are found marles of feveral forts and colours, moft of which are laid upon their lands 
with very great fuccefs ; and of fome they make very good bricks, efpecially of the 
reddifh clay m%rle. Here are other uleful earths, which , has caufcd the bed manu- 
factory for earthep and done wares in England to be promoted in this county. There 
is a brick-earth which burns blue, anfl is fuppofed to be that fort whereof the Romans 
made their urns ; fullers-earth, potters-clay, particularly a fort ufed in the glades at 
Amblecot, whereof a#e made the bed in England, for which reafon it is fold for 7d. 
a-bufhel, and fent as for as London, Bridol, &c. flip, a reddifh fort of earth, wherewith 
they paint divers veflels; yellow and red ocres, which are obferved to lie chiefly in 
their bed lands ; and tobacco-pipe-clay, of which the bed fort is found in Monway-field, 
befween Wedncfbury and Willingsforth. It produces alfo valuable dones, and minerals 
of various forts : as, i. The fire-done for hearths of iron furnaces, ovens, See. ; 2. Rocks 
of lime-done j 3. Iron-done, dug at Darledon, Apedale, and many other places. The 
bed fort of iron-done, called mufh, is as big fometitnes as the crown of a hat, and con- 
tains a pint of a cold (harp liquor, yet fo pleafant to the tade, that the workmen are 
fond of it : this fort is found at Rufhal, and the bed fort of iron wares, as keys, &c. 
are made of it ; 4. The blood-done, or hematites, found in the Brook Tent, which is 
very weighty, and if a little wet will draw red lines like ruddle ; 5. Copper-ore, or 
dones dug out of Edon-hill, in the parifli of Wetton ; 6. Lead-ore, dug in a yellowifli 
done with cawk and fpar in Townsfield, on the fide of Lawton-park; 7. Quarry- 
dones, mill-dones, and grind-dones of feveral colours; 8. Alabader, and good marble 
of divers kinds, fome of which exceeds any brought from beyond lea ; and there are 
whole mountains of it in the lordfhip of Grindon at Yelperfley-tor, Powke-hill, &c. 

To fupply the fcarcity of wood, which is feldom ufed in this county for fuel, there 
is plenty of turf and peat, cannel-coal, peacock and pit-coal. The cannel-coal, which 
has been formerly mentioned in my account of Lancaflnre, is fuppofed to take its name 
from the Britiih word canwell fignifying a candle, becaufe it gives fo bright a flame, 
that in the dark it fupplies the place of a candle. The peacock coal, which is dug up 
on Hanley-green, near Newcadle-under-Line, is fofter than cannel-coal, and therefore 
not capable of being polifhed as that is. It is fo called, becaufe it has all the colours 
in the peacock’s train, when turned towards the light ; but it is better for the forge 
than’the kitchen, which is fupplied by the pit-coal, dug about Wedneibury, Pudley 
‘and Sedgeley, and is preferred by fome to cannel-coal ; for it burns into white allies, 
leaving no fuch cinder as the coal from Newcallle-upon-Tyne. Of this fort of coal 
there is fuch plenty in this county, that commonly there are twelve or fourteen, 
collieries, and twice as many out of work within ten miles round, which afford from 
two thouland to five tlioufand tons a-year ; but it will not be ferviceable in malting till 
it is charred ; when it is fo freed from all its unple&fant fumes, then it makes fit winter- 
firing 'for a chamber. The coal thus prepared is called coak, and gives as good h eat 
almoft as charcoal. .. This pn coal often takes fire in the pit, which may be aicribpd to 
the bitumen in the coal, which lifing put into a ferment by water, produceth fire, and 
fo the pits take fire of theinfelves. 

We at.laft arrived ip the county 0 f Salop, where the air is very healthy, as it gene- 
rally is, jn fuch a£ are mountainous or hilly. The foil, which is in many parts of a 
mldifh clay, is various as in other placvi- ; the /outh and weft parts, which are the molt 
hilly, not being- a,Uogdther c fo fruitful as tty e low grounds of which this county has its' 
flare- Plenty of wheat and barley; is produced here, together with the other fort* of 

grain 
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gram neceflary for human Iife/befides inexhaudiblc pits of coal, which did it enjoy the 
advantage of water-carriage, as Newcadle, &c. does, this county would alfo vie with 
it in plenty of that produdt. By the Severn fide are rich, large meadows, that yield 
abundance of grafs and hay for the cattle, which are chiefly fed on the upland paltures ; 
and the hilly country, on the borders of Wales, is excellent {heep-paflaire. Here are 
alfo mines of copper, lead, iron-done, and lime-done. Over mod of <he coal-pits there 
lies a llratum of a blackilh, hard, but very porous Jubilance, containing great quantities 
of bitumen, which being ground to powder in the horfe-mills, fuch as ar£ ufed in 
grinding flints to make glafs, and well boiled in coppers of water,* the earthy and gritty 
parts fink to the bottom, but on the furface fwims the bituminous matter, which, by 
evaporation, is brought to the confidency of pitch ; or by the help of an oil diflilled 
from the fame done, and mixed with it, may be thinned to a fort of tar ; and both fub- 
dances ferve particularly for caulking of Ihips as well as pitch or tar, if not better ; 
for they do not crack as the common pitch or tar, but always keep black and foft ; 
and might, as it is imagined, be very ferviceablc againd the worm, fo mifchicvous to 
ihips. 

Thus, we furveyed the air, foil, produft, and rftanufa&ures of the fouth part of this 
plentiful and rich ifland.* Hence forward we laid afide all anxious fpeculations, and 
refolved with eafy journies to fet out for London, if poifible, to be there againd the 
King’s birth-day. But as the manufactures and trade are chiefly confined to particular 
towns in thcfe counties, 1 lhall now retrofpeCt and fupply what has been only occafion- 
ally or fuperficially mentioned on that head, by giving fome account of thofe places in ^ 
England, which are mod noted either for making or felling goods. 
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Chap. III . — Containing an Account of the Principal ' Towns of Trade and Manufactures 

in England. 

IN this I (hall obferve the method of the foregoing furvey of the counties, and 
begin with FalmcAith, the town where I firft landed. 

Falmouth is by much the richeft and belt trading town in the county of Cornwall. 
*Tis fo Commodious an harbour, that fhips of the greatelt burden come up to its key. 
*Tis guarded by the (faille of St. Maws and Pendennis, which have both governors and 
garrifons ; and there is fuch Ihelter in the many creeks belonging to it, that the whole 
royal navy may ride here fafe, whatever wind blows. ’Tis well built, and its trade is 
mightily increafed fince the eliablilhment of the packets between this place and Portu- 
gal, and the Weft Indies, which not only bring over vaft quantities of gold in fpecie, or 
in bars, on account of the merchants of London, but the Falmouth merchants carry on 
a trade with the Portuguefe in Ihips of their own ; and they have a great Iharc too in 
the gainful pilchard trade. The cuftom-houfe for mod of the towns in this county is 
cftablilhed at this town, where the duties, including thofe of the other ports, are very 
confiderable. It is computed to be about two hundred and ninety miles from London. 

In the fame county I faw the town of Padftow, fituate ar the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Briftol channel. This town lies convenient for trade with Ireland. 
From hence to St. Ives is a moft pleafant fruitful country, the hills on the left abound- 
ing with tin, copper, and lead, which are all carried to the other fhore ; the chief 
bufinefs of this, befides the trade in Hate-tiles, being the filhing of herrings, which 
come the channel in October. The inhabitants, for their purticular love of mirth and 
good cheer, gave occafion to the phrafe of the Goodfellowjhip of Padjlow. Near to this 
place is New Ifland, noted for good camphire and fea-fowl. 

In the county of Devon we arrived at the city of Exeter ; it is the fee of a bilhop 
(which was transferred hither from Crediton by Edward the Confeflor) and one of 
the principal cities in the kingdom for its buildings, wealth, antiquity, and number of 
its inhabitants, is the Augufta of the Romans, and the Ifca of Ptolemy and Antoninus. 
It has its name from the river Ex, on which it (lands. It has fix gates, befides turrets, 
and with the fuburbs is two miles in compal's. It is advantageoufly fituate on rifing 
ground. 

, As great a trade as is now carried on in this city for ferges, petpctuanas, lopg-ells, 
druggets, kcrfeys, and other woollen goods, in which it is computed that 600,000/. 
a-ydarat lead is traded for in Exeter; yet it was fo late as the 30th of Henry VIII. 
before the markets, for wool, ‘yarn, and kcrfeys, were eroded here. The merchants 
before that time drove a confiderable trade to Spain and France, and the latter were 
incorporated in the reign of Queen Mary I. by the name of the governor, conluls, and 
fociety, of merchant adventurers trading to France. There were weavers here before 
Henry VIII. ; but Crediton kept the wool-market and cloth-trade, after the bilhoprick 
was transferred frofn thence hither, and very much oppofed the fettling of any market 
here fdr wooj, yarn, 8r kerfeys, which however was effected, and a eloth-markef Jet up 
in North-gate-ftreet, which abouf 30 years after, viz. in x 590, was Amoved to South- 
gatc-ftreet, where in 1660 Handings were eredled for the ferge-market, now kept 
weekly, which is faid to be the greateft in England, next to the brigg-inarket at Leeds 
iH Yorklhire; ahd that fometiifies as many ferges have been fold in*a week, as amount 
to 60 or 80,006/.*; for befides the vaft quantities of their woollen goods ulually Ihippedn 
for Portugal, Spain, a‘nd Italy, the Dutch give large commillions ior buying up feiges, 
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perpetuanas, &c. for Holland and Germany : that to France 5s not very confiderable, 
and indeed too much of what there is? is in the hands of fmugglers ; which pra&ice, fo 
mifchievous to the fair merchant, has been more fuccefsful on the fouth coaft than any 
other parts of England. It is particularly remarked of this city, that it is as full of 
gentry alrnoft as it is of tradesmen, and that there have been more mayors and bailiffs of 
it, who have defccnded from good families, or given rife to them, than of any other of its 
bignefs in England ; for the great trade and flourilhing (late of this city tempted gen- 
tlemen to fettle their fons here, contrary to the pra&ice in the midland and northern 
counties ; where, according to the vain and ruinous notion of the'Normans, trade was 
left to the vulgar, and gentlemen were not to foul their fingers with it. 

Plymouth, at the influx of the rivers Plym and Tamar into the channel, was an- 
ciently no more than a fifhing town, but is now the larged in the fliire, contains near as 
many fouls as Exeter, and is one of the chief magazines in the kingdom, owing to Its 
port, which is one of the biggeft and fafeft in England, confiding of two harbours, 
capable of containing tooofail. It is defended by feveral forts mounted with near 
300 guns, and particularly by a flrong caftle erected in the reign of King Charles II. 
upon St. Nicholas Ifland ; but the towns people look upon this caftle, rather as an awe 
upon, than for a defence of the town ; and this fortification, within the circuit of its 
walls (which take up at lfcaft two acres) contains a large magazine-houfe full of (lores, 
and five regular baftions. 

It has a good pilchard-fifliing on the coaft, drives a confiderable trade to the Streights 
and the Weft Indies, and has a cuftom-houfe. 

Barnftaple, on the river Taw, compounded of bar, (which in Britilh is the mouth 
of a river and Jhiple (which iit Saxon denotes a mart of trade :) it had walls formerly, 
with a caftle, enjoyed the liberties and privileges of a city, and had alfo an haven, 
which became fo (hallow, that mod of the trade removed to Biddiford : yet it has (till 
foine merchants, and a good trade to America and Ireland, from whence *tis an efta- 
blilhed port for landing wool ; and it imports more wine, and other merchandife, than 
Biddiford, and is every whit as confiderable : for though its rival cures more filh, yet 
Barnftaple drives greater trade with the ferge-makers of Tiverton and Exeter, who 
come up hither to buy (had-fifb, wool, yarn, &c. 'Tis pleafantly fituate among hills, 
in the form of a femicircle, to which the river is a diameter 1 there is a fair and ftrong 
bridge over it, of fixteen arches, and a paper mill. The Itreets are clean and well 
paved, «nd the houfes built of (lone, as are all the towns hereabouts. 

Biddiford, (fo called from its fituation, i. e. by the Jbrdj an ancient port and corpora- * 
tion on the. fowridge, which a little Jower joins the Taw, and falls with it into Barn- 
ftaple bay, in the Bfillol Channel. There is a very fine* bridge over this river, which 
was built in the 14th century, on 24 beautify and (lately Gothic arches. Though the 
foundation is very firm, yet it feerns to (hake at the (lighted (lep of a horfe. There 
are lands fettled for keeping it conll3ntl^ r in repair ; the revenues of which are received 
and laid out by a bridge-warden, chtofen by the mayor and aldermen. ’Tis a clean, 
well built, populous place, and has a ftreet that fronts the river, *three-quarters of a 
mile long, in which are a noble key and cuftom-houfe, where *fhips of good burden 
load and unload in the very bofom of the town. There is another ftreet, of a good 
ength, as broad as the St. Roch-ftreet at Lifbon, well built,* and inhabited by wealjhy 
merchants, who lend fleets every yeaj to the Weft Indies, particularly Virginia and 
Newfound and, and to .Ireland, from whence ’.tis an e($bli(hed port, as well as Barr*. 

aple, tor landing wool. F<jrty or fifty fail of (hips Belonging to this port have been 
einp oyeu to fetcn .cod from Newfoundland ^ and others are fent Liverpool and 
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Warrington, to fetch rock-falt, which is here diflolved by the fea-water into brine, and 
then boiled up into a new fait, which is juftly called fait upon fait ; and with this they, 
cure their herrings. 

In Somcrfetfhire we arrived at the city of Briftol, the fecond city in the dominions 
of the King of preat Britain, for trade, wealth, and number of inhabitants, notwith- 
handing York bqaftsof greater antiquity and extent of ground, and Norwich of more 
churches. The Britains, according, to Camden, call it Caer Oder nant Baden, i e. 
the city Odera in Baden (or Bath) valley ; and the Saxons, Brightftow, or a famous 
place. i 

As to the trade of this city, ’tis well known to all traders to be the molt confider- 
able of any port in the Britilh dominions, London only excepted, efpccially to the Weft 
Indies, to which its merchants were the firft adventurers, and always greater traders in 
proportion, than that metropolis. It was even computed, about twenty-fix years ago, 
when it employed no lels than 2000 fail of fliips, that the trade, in proportion to the 
bignefs of the two cities, was above three times as great as that of London. Indeed .the 
Briflol merchants had a very good trade to the Weft Indies, at the time of the civil 
war, which they have incrcafed much more, not only thither, but to all parts of the 
world fince the Revolution. Before that, they knew little of the Guinea trade, and 
hardly any thing of the Dutch, the Hamburg, the Norway, and the Eaftland commerce ; 
all which have fmee been very flouriftiing in this port. In time of peace, fifty Weft 
India (hips have arrived here in a fleet, or very near one another, many of them fliips of 
confidcrable burden. In the late war with France, they built a fort of galleys, called 
runners, which being well armed and manned, and furnilhed with letters of marque, 
overtook and maflered feveral prizes of that nation. Many of thefe fliips were then 
alfo carriers for London merchants, who ordered their merchandife to be landed here 
and font up to Gloucefter by water, thence by land to Lcchlade, and thence down the 
Thames to London ; the carriage being fo reafonable, that it was more than paid for 
by the difference of the infurance, and rifk between this port and London. Thefe con- 
veniences, and a ftiorter cut through the channel to the Land’a-end, gave the mer- 
chants of Briftol a great advantage in trade over thofe of London ; and to this advan- 
tage may, in fome meafure, be attributed the great number of wealthy men rifen up 
within a few years in this city ; the fliop-keepers of which, who are, in general, 
wholefale men, have fo great an inland trade, that they maintain carriers, juft as the 
London tradefmen do, not only to Bath, and to Wells and Exeter, but to Frome, and 
all the principal counties and towhs, from Southampton, even to the banks of the 
Trent. Moreover, by means of thole two great rivers, the Severn and the Wye, they 
have the whole trade of fouth Wales as it were to themfelves ; and«the greateft part of 
that of north Wales. t 0 

The largeft fliips lie at Hungroad, four miles down the river ; two miles below 
which is Kingroad, another Ration. Here tjhofe fliips are difeharged by lighters, 
which carry the merchandize to the key. For the building, equipping, and repairing 
of fliips, there are fliipwrights, and all other prpper artificers, yards and docks,, and 
large rope-walks in the fkirts of the town.- 

One of thfs city’s principal branches of trade, and which has beeh prodigioufly in- 
creeled fince the Revolution, is that to Ireland, from whence it imports tallow, linen 
and woollen, and ljay yarn. The Streights tradp, for all forts of fruit, oil, &c. is very 
cfenftderable at this port ; and fo indeed is that to all other countries, except Turkey 
and the Fall Indies. * - '* • 
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In this city there are alfo fome confiderable manufactures of woollen fluffs, particu- 
larly cantaloons, which is carried on dhiefly by French refugees ; glafs ware is as plenty 
and cheap at Briftol, as in any place of the world, here being no lefs than fifteen glafs- 
houfes, (which are ferved by the Kingfwooi^sand Mendip-hills coal mines) lome for 
slaflcs* others for bottles, of which there is a great demand at the hot^vell and Bath 
for exporting their mineral waters, and in general for wine, beei, cycled. &c. 

Frome-Selwood is the chief town of what was anciently one great foreft in the cart: 
part of Somerfetfliire, and the weft part of Wiltfhire, and therefore then caJltfl Sel- 
vvoodlhire. 

The inhabitants are reckoned to be about 13,000; of whom *lis faid one half are 
new comers within thefe twenty years ; in which time there have not been lefs than 
2000 houfes built on new foundations. They are not indeed very fumpluous, nor the 
ftreets very fpacious, the latter especially being very irregular, and for the greateft part 
up hill and down hill. ’Tvvas govern’d formerly by a bailiff, and now by two con- 
flables, of the hundred of Fromc, chofe at the court-leet. The inhabitants of this town, 
who had fliewn their zeal for the glorious Revolution, endeavoured, in the reign of 
King William, to procure a charter incorporation, but in vain, becaufe, as they fay, . 
they were oppofed in it by a neighbouring lord. * 

As to the woollen manufa&ure, it thrives here to fuch a degree, that feven waggons 
have been fent out with cloth weekly from this town for Black wcl 1 -halt in London, &c. 
Indeed all of it is not made at Frome ; for the clothiers of the neighbouring villages, of 
Elm-Mells, Whatley, Noney, &c. bring their goods hither for carriage to London ; 
and each of thefe waggons have been known to hold 140 pieces, which being valued at 
14/. one with another, make the value of the whole to amount, in the year, to above 
700,000/. in this quarter of the county. 

Twenty years ago more wire cards, for carding the wool for the fpinners, were made 
here than in all England beftdes ; Leeds, Hallifax, and other towns in Yorklhire, as 
well as the wetlcrn parts of the kingdom, being fupplied with them from hence : and 
here were no lefs than twenty mafter candlemakers ; one of whom, Mr John Glover, 
employed 400 men, women, and children, at one time, in making them ; for even 
children of fcVen or eight years of age, could earn half a-crown a-week. This fhews 
how much the concern and dependance of this town have been in and upon the wool- 
len manufacture. The cloths made here are, for the moft part, medleys of about feven 
or eight fhillings a-yard. The river here, which abo grids with trout, eels, &c. rifes in 
the woodlands, and runs under its ftone-bridge, towards the Bath, on the eaft fide of 
which it falls into the Avon. This town has been a long time perticularly noted for fts 
rare fine beer, which’they keep to a great age, and is not* only the neCtar of the corfi- 
inon people, but is often preferred by the gentry, to the wines of France and Portugal. 

Portlmouth is the key of England, and its only regular fortification ; it hands at the 
entrance of a creek of the ifland of ’Poftfey, which is about fourteen miles in tom. 
pafs, furrounded, at high tides, by th<? fea-watcr, of which they make fait, and joined 
to the eqntinent by a bridge, where was anciently a fmall caftlc and {own, called Port 
Peris or Porchefter^the place that Vefpafian is faid to have landed at when Jje canfe to 
Britain : ’tis termed by Ptolemy /'. e. a gseat harbour; but the Saxons 

called it Port only, without any adjunct. This Port Peris lay* at the upper end of the 
breek, but, the fea ^tiring from it, the inhabitants followed it, which occafioned the 
building of this town. , * * ’ 

. Wljen the civil wars began % this town was fecured for tfie Parliament,* and continued 
in that mtereft till the Reftoration, when Catherine *the infant^ of Portugal arrived 
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here, and was met by King Charles II. to confummate their marriage. That king 
added very much to the ftrength, extent, and magnificence of its fortifications by land, 
and to its naval preparations. He made it one of the principal chambers in the king- 
dom for laying up the royal navy, fur^gjfhed it with wet and dry docks, ftore houfes, 
rope-yards, ai\d all materials for building, repairing, rigging, arming, victualling, and 
completely fitting to fea /hips of all rates, from the lead to the greateft. King James 
If. added greatly to the fortifications, and made the Duke of Berwick its governor. It 
has alR) dwelling-houfes, with ample accommodations for a commiffioner of the nayy, 
and all the fubordintte officers, and matter-workmen, neceflary for the conftant day 
and night-fcrvice of the navy in this port ; and it is furprifing to fee the exact order in 
which the furniture is laid up in the yards and llore houfes, fo that »he workmen can 
find any implement in the dark. After the Revolution, this port flourilhcd mightily ; 
being the conftant rendezvous of the grand fleets and fquadrons ; for convoy of 
merchant fhips homeward and outward bound. By thefe means it is fo increafed and 
inriched, that the houfes of the inhabitants are near double to what they were before, 
and the fortifications as regular as thofe of apy port in Europe. Here is a good eouu- 
terfearp, and double mole, with ravelins in the ditch, and double palifadoes, and ad- 
vanced works to cover the place from any approach where it may be practicable. The 
town is all'o the ftrengert oh the land fide, by the fortifications railed of late years 
about the docks and yards. Within thefe few years the government has bought more 
ground for additional works ; and, no doubt, it may be made impregnable, fince a 
fhallow water may be brought quite round it. Tis amazing to fee the immenfe quan- 
tities here of all forts of military and naval ftores. The rope-houfe is near a quarter of a 
mile long. Some of the great cables made here require 1 00 men to work at them, and 
their labour is fo hard, that they can work but four hours in a day. The leaft number 
of men continually employed in the yard is faid to be a thoufand, and that but barely 
fufficient. The docks and yards, in fliort, refemble a diftinft town, and are a kind of 
marine corporation within themfelves, there being particular rows of dwellings, built at 
the public charge, within the new works, for all the principal officers. The fituation of 
the place is low, and fo full of water and ditches, that it is reckoned aguilh. The 
ftreets are not over-clean, nor the fmells very favoury ; but the continual refort of lea- 
men and foldiers to it renders it always full of people, and makes thofe people feem 
always in a hurry. The inns and taverns are perpetually crowded, but their bills are 
not the molt moderate. The place is in want of frefh water ; and though the .adjacent 
country abounds with all forts of* provifions, yet the great confumption here makes 
thtem dear ; as are alfo, lodgings and fuel. Here is a garrifon, but the number uncer- 
tain, according to the occafion. Here are all the proper officers to take care of 
the revenue ; and the garrifon, docks, f &c. are furnifhed with them in their feveral 
dittin&ions. Here is a very fine new key for laying up the cannon ; and the arfenal 
at Venice is not fo regular, nor better difpcfetj:. ‘A thoufand fail of fiiips may ride l'afe 
in this harbour. The mouth, not fo broad as the Thames at Weftminfter, is fecurod 
on Gofport fide by four forts, and a platform of above twenty great guns, level with 
the ftrater ; and on the other fide by South-Sea cattle, built by Henry VIII. Gofport is 
a large town, of great trade, wfyere the failors wives live for the mbit part, and where 
travellers generally chufe to lodge ; every thing being cheaper and more convenient 
there, than in Rortfmouth ; and boats are cpntinually paffing from the. one to the 
* other, it being* juft as Southv/hrk is to London, excepting that thefe is no bridge ; but 
it is all calledTortlihoutfe, thtJugh they are different parches. ‘ 

‘Such 
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Such has been the late increafe of bufinefs at Portfmouth, and fo great the confluence 
of people, that as the town does not hdmit of any inlargement for buildings, a fort of 
fuburb to it has been built on the heathy ground adjoining, which is like to outftrip 
the town itfelf, for number of the inhabitants, and beauty of the houfes ; and the rather, 
as it is independent on the laws of the garrifon, and unincumbered withxhe duties and 
fervices of the corporation. T lie failors are entertained here, in time of war, by the 
ladies of pleafure, as they are at Amfterdam, and aH other places where there is a great 
refort of (hipping. 

Newbury or Newbery, q. d. the New Borough, is fo called in 'regard to its rife on 
the decay of the Spina: of the Romans, which is dwindled into a village, with a few- 
few good inns in it, called Spinham Land, though (till reckoned a part of Newbury. 
1 his town is famous for -the two great engagements there between King Charles I. and 
the Parliament-army ; the firft on the 20th of September 1643, and the fecond on the 
27th of October 1644 ; both almoft on the fame fpot of ground, and the King prefent 
at both. Notwithftanding its name, it is a place at lead as old as the conqueft ; and 
the manufafture of cloth throve here once to fuch a degree, that in the reign of Henry 
VIII. here flourilhed John Winchcomb, commonly called Jack of Newbury, one of the 
greateft clothiers that ever was in England : for he kept 1 00 looms in his houfe ; and 
in the expedition to Flodden-field againft the Scots, marched with one hundred of his 
own men, all armed and clothed at his own expence ; and he built all the weft part of 
the church. Alfo Mr. Kenric, the fon of a clothier of this town, and afterwards a 
merchant in London, left 4000/. to this town, as well as 7500/. to Reading, to en- 
courage the clothing trade. It has loft moft of this manufacture fmce it removed to the 
weft, but makes a great quantity of (halloons and druggets, which, with its other trades, 
renders it ftill a fburilhing town. It (lands moft pleafantly, in a fruitful plain, the 
river Kennet running through it. It was made a corporation by Queen Elizabeth, and 
is governed by a mayor, hien-fteward, recorder, aldermen, and capital burgelfes. The 
ftreets are fpacious, particularly the market-place, in which (lands the Guildhall. ’Tis 
noted alfo for its, excellent trout, eels, and cray-filh, and has all manner of provifxons in 
plenty. 

Birmingham, Bremingham, or Bermincham, is a large populous town in Warwick- 
(hire ; the upper part of it (lands dry on the (ide of a hill, but the lower is watry. 
Swarms of the meaner fort of people are employed here in the iron-works, in which 
they are fuch ingenious artificers, that their performances in the final! wares of iron 
and fteel are much admired both at home and abroad. The noii'e of files, hammers, 
and anvils, is the continual mufic of this place. ’Tis much improved of late years by 
many new buildings, *both public and private. * * 

Norwich city, about one hundred and eight, miles from London, in the county of 
Norfolk, (lands near the conflux of the river Venfder or Winfder, and the river Y are, 
which iG navigable from hence to Yarmouth, thirty miles by water. It was fpoiled.and 
burnt by Sueno King of Denmark, bift foon grew populous again, and wealthy ; and, 
in Edward the Conteffor’s days, had thirteen hundred and twenty burgefles, and paid 
twenty pounds to t^e King, befidcs fix fextaries of honey, a bear, and* fix dpgs to*bait 
him. At the drawing up of the furvey after the conqweft, it paid l'eventy pounds in 
weight to the King, five pounds fine to the Queen, and furniflihd her with an ambling 
palfrey. Although it fuffered very muuli by ‘the infurrgtlion of Ralph, Earl-of the 
Eaft Angles, againft William the Conqueror, in whofe Wme it was belieged and re- * 
ducec^ by famine, yet that dajnage was abundantly repaired,* when the epifcopal fee. 
was removed hither from Ihetford, which \va§ in 1096, the year that the cathedral 
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was founded. In the reign of King Stephen, it was in a manner rebuilt, and made a 
corporation. Henry IV. granted them .. mayor? and two flier ills in Head of bailiffs, 
by whom they had till then been governed, according the charter of King Stephen ; 
and in the center of the city, near the market crofs, they built a mod beautiful town- 
houl'e. In thr year 1348, near 58,000 perfons were carried off here by a pellilcnce ; 
and in 1507, the city was almoft entirely confumed by'fire. 

It Hands on the fide of a hill from north to fouth, near two miles in length, and one 
mile ih breadth. The inhabitants are wealthy ; the city populous, though not full of 
houfes, there being Void enough within the walls for another colony ; and though it is, 
upon the whole, an irregular town, yet the buildings, both public ami private, are very 
neat and beautiful. It has been pretended, but never proved, that it had once fixty. 
leven pariflies in it; though were it true, it can only be inferred, that the parifhes 
were iinaller, and not the city bigger than now ; for it does not appear from any 
hiftory, or traces of antiquity, that the wade ground within its walls was ever filled up, 
either with inhabitants or habitations. It mud be owned, however, to be a city of 
great trade itfclf, and adds not a little to that of Yarmouth, by the vail cargoes of coal 
wine, fifli, oil, and all other heavy goods, which it receives from thence by the river 
Yare. Its manufactures are, generally fpeaking, font to London, though they export 
confiderable quantities alfo from Yarmouth to Holland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
and other parts of the Baltic and northern feas, which is alfo no inconfiderable addition 
to the trade of Yarmouth. 


It had a flint-done-wall, three miles in circumference, now very much decayed, which 
was finifhed in 1309, and was then beautified with forty towers. It has twelve <nituK 
and fix bridges over the Yare, and was thirty years ago reckoned to contain *8060 
houfes, and at lead 50,000 inhabitants, out of whom is formed a regiment of foldiers 
for defence of the city, befides an artillery company. It has thirty-two neat anil beauti- 
ful churches, befides the cathedral chapels, and meeting-houfes of all denominations. 
The roof of the cathedral, which is a large venerable ancient ftrudure, is of excellent 
workmanfliip, adorned with the Hidory of the Bible, in divers little images, carved as it 
were to the life. It has a fpacious choir, and a drong deepic, higher than that of 
Grantham, but lower than that of Salitbury : it is above 105 yards from the top of the 
pinnacle to the pavement of the choir under it. The weather-cock, which Hands upon 
the top-done, is three-quarters of a yard high, and above a yard long. The bifhop’s 
palace, with the prebend’s houfes round the dole of the cathedral, makes a very good 
appearance. St. Peter’s of Mancroft, near the market-place, is a dately fair edifice, 
with an admirable ring of eight bells, reckoned one of the chief pariih-churches in 
England. There are two Churches for the Dutch and French Flemings, of whom 
there are great numbers here, who have, dngukr privileges granted them, which are 
tenderly p referred. Some of the churches are covered with thatch, and all of them 
cruljed with flint-done curiouily cut, as the fhuVches in Italy are with marble ; but it' 
is thought drange from whence thole dones drotfld come, becaufe Norwich Hands in a 
day country, ancf no flint or chalk within twenty milts of it. , . 

The otl^er remarkable buildings are, 1. The Duke of Norfolk’s palace, which was 


once reckoned the larged houfc in England, out of London. 2. The cable, iuppofed 
to have been built mtheftime of the Saxons. Jt Hands on a hill, almoft in the heart of 
the city, furrounded by a deep ditch, over which there is a drong, bridge, with an arch 
of an extraordinary bignefs.' It is the common jail for Norfolk,* and by it Hands the 
fhire-houfc, ;i handlome&uildtng, where the affixes are always held for the dimmer cir- 
cuit? 3. The .towh-hall, in the markpt-pl ice, 4. The guild-hall, formerly the monad 
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tcry church of Black-friars. 5. The houfe of correction, or bridewell, a bcautifu^ 
Ilru&urc, built of fquare ffint-ftone, fo nicely joined, that no mortar can be fecn. 6. A 
lofty market- crofs of free-done, built after the manner of a piazza, as beautiful and 
commodious as any almoft in the kingdom. 7. The King’s fchool, founded by King 
Edward VI. for the inftruftion of boys in grammar learning, to be npfhinated by the 
mayor for the time being, with the confent of the majority of the aldermen. The other 
buildings are, in general, very handfome and lofty, efpecially about the marketplace ; 
and as there were formerly a good number of thatched houfes # in the bye-lanes and 
flreets, an order was made, that all that were thereafter new built or covered, fhould be 
tiled. Some authors call this city an orchard in a city, or a city in an orchard, by rea- 
fon of the pleafant intermixture of its houfes and trees. It has four hofpitals, one of 
them, viz. St. Helen’s, or Damns Dei , as it is called, was formerly founded for the 
the entertainment of ftrangers ; but King Henry VIII. converted it into an hofpital for 
the poor of the city j and it now confifts of a mafter, chaplain, and eighty poor men and 
women, who are all clothed in grey, and mult be fixty years of age. Doughty’s hof- 
pital confifts of fix teen poor men, and eight women, all clothed in purple. The boys 
and girls hofpitals, founded by two fevcral mayors^ of the city, contain thirty of each ; 
and the boys, at a proper ^age, are put out apprentices. Here arg, twelve charity- 
fchools, where 210 boys, and 144 girls arc taught, clothed, and fupplied with books. 

King Henry IV. made this city a county of itfelf : it is governed by a mayor, recor- 
der, fteward, two fheriffs, 24 aldermen, and fixty common-council ; with a town-clerk, 
fword-bearer, and other inferior officers. The mayor is chofe always on May day by 
the freemen, who return two out of the aldermen to their court, to chufe one of them, 
who is (worn into his office with great pomp and folemnity, on Tuefday before Mid- 
fummer eve. The ffieriffs are alfo annually elected, one by the court of aldermen, 
another by the freemen, on the laft Tuefday in Auguft, and fworn on Michaelmas-day ; 
and the aldermen are chofe by the freemen of the ward only. The common council 
are chofe in Midlent. The mayor is a juftice of the peace, and of the quorum , during 
his year (as are alfo the recorder and fteward) within the city and its liberties- and 
after his mayoralty, he is a juftice of peace during life. ’ 

The worfted manufacture, for which this city has long been famous was firft 
brought hither by the Flemings, in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards improved 
to great perfection by the Dutch, who fled from the Duke d’AIva’s bloody perfection 
and, bcmjr fettled here by Queen Elizabeth, taught, the inhabitants to make great * 
variety of worfted ftults, as iayes, baize, ierges, (balloons, &c. in which thev ra,™ ™ 
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than 100, coo/, a year. All hands are daily employed, and even children earn their 


anotner company of woo leii manufaaurers, called the Ruffia Company, who have a 
feat m the town hall,, with this mfcnption, FUclitas artes alii. Th! feat oft the other 
company under the warden, has this mfeription, WorJla?rcJarh\pd. The weavers here 
employ all the cSuntry round m fpinning yarn for them, and alfo ule many thoufam! 

DECKS of Yarn- uhirh.fhftv Jvnm ’ • •. _ • 


;n f. tsy;. in and about the town, 

indu'ding • 
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including thofe employed in fpinning the yarn ufed for fuch goods as are all made in 
this city. There is a (locking manufacture alfo here, which has been computed at 
6o,ooc/. a year. 

Great Yarmouth, in the fame county and about 133 miles from London, feems to 
have rifen out' of the ruins of the old Gariannonum. It is a large, well built, popu- 
lous town ; much increafed of late years in buildings, (hipping, and in people ; and is 
infinitely fuperior to Norwich in fitifation, traffic, and wealth. The principal rendez- 
vous of the colliers between Newcaftle and London, which ufed to be the honour of 
Jpljwich, feems now to be here ; the roads, as they are called, oppofite to the town, on 
he eafl fide of it, being efteemed a fafe harbour, or riding for (hips ; and therefore 
much frequented by all the vcffels which pafs and repafs from the north parts of the 
world to London, or farther fouth ; though there are dangerous banks of fands in the 
neighbourhood, drove thither by the high winds, on which, in violent (tonus, (hips 
have been often cad away ; and the inhabitants are at two or three thoufand pounds a- 
year charge to keep the harbour clear of the fands and mud. Its being the centre of 
the coal trade, and its great commerce to France, Holland, and the north and eaft feas, 
and above all its herring fifhery, make Yarmouth the greateft town of trade on all the eaft 
coaft of England, except Hull ; for befides all its other commerce, it has the foie trade of 
red herrings, i.e. the whole herring fifhery of the eaft coaft of England ; where, inclu- 
ding the little town of Leoftoff, fifty thoufand barrels, which fomc magnify to forty 
thoufand lads, containing no lefs than forty millions of red herrings, are generally 
taken and cured in a year. Thefe are, for the mod part, exported by the merchants of 
Yarmouth, the reft by thofe of London, to Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; which, with 
the camblets, crapes, and other ftufFs they export to thefe and other places, efpeeially 
Holland, to which they fend a vaft quantity of woollen goods every year, occafions very 
large bulinefs, and employs abundance of men and (hips. 

The fifliing fair here, or feafon for catching herrings, is at Michaelmas; during 
which, all the fifhing vefftis, that come for the purpofe of fifliing for the merchants, 
from any part of England, as great numbers do from the coafts of Kent and Suflex, 
Scarborough, Whitby, See. are allowed to catch, bring in, and fell their fifli free of all 
toll or tax, as the burghers or freemen of Yarmouth are. 

The town is bound by its charter, granted by Henry III. to fend the (heriff of Nor- 
wich every year a hundred herrings baked in twenty-four pafties, which are to be deli- 
vered to the lord of the manor of Eaft Carlton, in this county, who is to give a receipt 
for them, and convey them to the King, wherever he is. 

' • The only inconvenience with which this town is reproached, is the fmell, which is 
indeed offenfive to ftrangers, during the fifliing fair ; and while tHe fifli are landing, and 
under the operation of curing, that is, of fmoaking, or, as they here call it, hanging 
the herrings. Juft fo London may be faid ta ftipk of fmoak, Wapping of tar, Seville 
of oil. See. but lucri dulcis odor. * 

The town which has two parilh-churches, ana a beautiful handfomc port, makes a 
very good appearance from the fea, and is as fine within as it feems to be without. 
It is the n£ateft, the compacted, and moft regular built town in England, the ftreets 
being (trait, and parallel with “one another from north to fouth ; and as it (lands in a 
peninfiila, between the harbour and the fca, the crofs lands, which* they call rows, 

* ettting through the buildings from eaft and •fteft, give a view crofs all the ftreets, from 
the key to the/ea. • It it wafted and fortified, but not very ftrongly. Its chief ftrength 
by. land is the river or haven, whicn lies on the weft fid?, with a draw-bridge <jver it ; 
the port or entrance fecures.the fouth, and the fea the eaft ; but the north end, which 
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joins it to the main-land of Norfolk, Is open, and only covered with a fingle wall, and 
i'ome old demolifhed works. But the beauty of Yarmouth is its market-place, the 
fineft and bell fumilhcd of any town in England, of its bignefs : and its key or wharf, 
which reaches from the draw-bridge almoft to the fouth gate, is the faireft, largeft, ami 
longeft in all Britain, or perhaps in Europe, that of Seville in Spait^Only excepted. 
Here the (hips lie fo clofe' to one another, with their bowfprits over the Ihore, that one 
may ftep from it into any of the fhips dire&Iy, andValk from one to another, as^over a 
bridge, for fometimes a quarter of a mile together, or more. On this key are a cuftom- 
houie and town-houfe, both fine buildings, as are many of the houfes on it inhabited 
by the merchants ; for the key is fo fpadous, that in fome places it is near a hundred 
yards from the houfes to the wharf. 

From the river Yare, which gives name to this town, and is navigable to Norwich, 
there is a navigation into two ftreams, that are alfo navigable : one viz. the Waveney, 
to Beccles on the fouth, by which it has a trade with the north part of Suffolk, and the 
fouth parts of Norfolk. The fecond is called the Thyme, and gives it a trade to the 
north part of the county towards North Wallham. Upwards of 1 100 Ihips belonged to 
this port, near fifty years ago, befides what the merchants might be concerned in belong- 
ing to others. . 

Here is almoft: as great a fi filing for mackrel in thefpring, as there is for herrings in 
September. Befides, they have a fiffiing-tradc to the north leas, for white fifh, called the 
north-fea code, and a confiderable trade to Norway and the Baltic for deals, oak, pitch, tar, 
hemp, flax, canvafs, fail-cloth, and all manner of naval ffores, which they confurne, for 
the moft part, in their own port, where they build a great number of Ihips every year. 

They have a comical way of carrying people all over the town, and from the fea-fide, 
for fixpencc. They call it their coach, but it is only a wheelbarrow, drawn by one 
horfe, without any covering. As the merdiahts, and even the generality of traders in 
Yarmouth have an univerfal reputation for their fair-dealing, fo their fearnen are 
efteemed the ableft and moft expert in England ; but the coaft is noted for being one 
of the moft dangerous and fatal to the colliers and coafters, of any all round the illand. 
Moft of the iheds, out-houfes, pales, partitions, and the like, for twenty miles upon the 
fhore, from Winterton-nefs to Cromer, and farther, are made of the wrecks of fhips, 
and the ruins of the merchants and failors fortunes ; and in fome places are great piles 
of wrecks laid up for the purpofes of building. There are no lefs than eight light- 
houfes k<*pt flaming every night, within the length of about fix miles, two of which are 
fouth, at or near Goulfton, between Yarmouth and LeoftofF; two more at Caftor « a 
little town to the north of Yarmouth ; two more at Wjnterton-town : one more 5 at 
Winterton-nefs, the moft eafterly point of land in Norfolk, which is called the Lower- 
light; and the laft is ftill farther north, 'wherenhe fhore, falling oft* to the north-weft' 
warns the failor, as he comes from the. north, to keep off, that he may be fure to wea! 
tiler the Nefs of Winterton, and go.cleir of the land into the roads ; for from ’that 
point the fhore falls off for near fixty mills to the weft, as far as Lynn and Bofton. 
There are alfo abundance of fea marks, beacons, and other warning pieces alon® the 
fhore all the way from this place to Cromer ; for the danger is this : if the fhips comirijr 
from the north are taken with a hard gale of wind at foflth-eafj, or any point between 
north-eaft and iouth-eaft, fo that they cannot weather Winterton-nefs, they are thereby 
kept within the great deep bay of Cromer, called by th<* fearnen the*Devil’ s Throat * 
wjjuch is formed between the two points of Winterton, 3 fcd the Spurn-head in York- 
ihire;,and if the wind blows hard; they are often in.danger oT running on fhore upon 
the rocks about Cromer, on the north coaft of Norfolk, or ftranding upon the flat 
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fhore between Cromer and Wells. All they have to trull to then, is good ground- 
tackle to ride it out : and if they cannot, by realbn of the violence of the fea, then to 
run into the bottom of the great bay, to Lynn or Bolton, which is a puih very difficult, 
and ever defperate, fo that fometimes in this dirt refs, as I ain told, whole fleets have 
been loft here. ^11 together ; particularly in 1 696, near two hundred fail of colliers and 
coafters, being too far embayed to weather Wintcrton-nefs, and running away for 
LyimJDeeps, miffed their way in the dark, fo that they were all drove afhore, and 
dallied to pieces, with the lofs of about a thouLui people. Ships bound northward 
are in the fame danger ; for if, after paft'.-ig ay Winterton-ncls, they are taken fliort 
with a north-caft wind, and cannot put back into the roads, as very often happens, they 
are drove upon the fame coalt, an 1 embayed in like manner. 

t At the entrance of the harbour, n a lutle flip oi land, there is a little platform with 
guns, which is all its fecurity, the great guns (former, planted round die town- walls) 
being removed by King Charles II. 

Derby, the county-town, about r hundred and twenty-two miles from London, has 
its name from being a park, or fhelterfor leer, which is partly confirmed by the arms 
of the town, viz. a buck couchant in a park. It It. -vL on the weft fide of the river 
Derwent, and the fouth fide of it is watered by a little rivulet, called Mertin-brook, 
which has nine bridges over it before it falls into the Derwent. It has a fair flone- 
bridge of five arches over the latter, on which there formerly Hood a chapel dedicated 
to St. Mary, now converted into a dwclling-houf'e. 

The town is neat, large, well built, and populous, and is divided into five parifhes, 
which have each their church ; but that of All-Saints, or All-Mallows, is the moft 
remarkable for its light and architcfture, having a beautiful Gothic tower, which, by 
an infeription in the church, appears to have been eretted about the reign of (Jueen 
Mary, and one half of the expence paid by the batchclors and maidens of the town. 

The trade of this town is not very confiderable ; for tl ough it is a ftaple for wool, 
yet it depends chiefly upon a retail trade in buying corn anu felling it again to the 
highland countries, and in making malt, and brewing ale, of both which great quantities 
are fent to London. 

This town has a curiofity to boaft of, wh iV h is the only one of its kind in the three 
kingdoms, viz. a machine * erefled by Sir r l nomas Lorn be, an alderman of London, 
for the manufacture of filk, which was brought out 01 Italy at the hazard of his life. 

It is a mill in an ifland of the Derwent, lacing the town, which works the three capital 
engines made ufe of by the Ital : ans, for making org. nzine, or thrown filk, which, 
before the fame was erected, yvas pu rebated by toe Englifh merchants from Italy, with 
ready money. By this wonderful piece of machinery, one Louf-mill twills as much 
filk as could be done before by fifty, and in sf better manner. The engine contains 
26,586 wheels, and 97,746 movements; which works 73,726 yards of filk-thread 
every time the water-wheel goes round,- which is three times in a minute, and 
318,504,960 yards in one day and night. One water-wheel gives motion to all the 
relt 9I the wheels* apd movements, of which any one may be ftopt leparately# One 
fire-engine. likewife conveys warm air to every individual part of tkyp machine; and the 

4 
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■* Tins machine was thought of fuch importance by the legiffacure, that in 1732, on- the expiration of 
1 the patent, which, the mtrodu&or v>£it had obtained for fourteen years, the Parliament granted 6»r Thomas 
14,000/. as a further rjcompence £ov th* very great hazard and expence he had incurred in introducing 
and ere&ing the engine, on condition* of his allowing a perfeft mpdel # to be taken of it, in order to fccifirc 
and perpetuate the # art of making the fan# for th' future. The model ftf it is kept in the record Office in 
the tower of London* 
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whole is governed by one regulator. The houfe which contains this engine is five or 
fix ftories high, and half a quarter 6f a mile in length. 

Halifax, in the county of York, about 174 miles from London, Hands on the left 
fide of the Calder, extending from weft to eaft upon the gentle defcent of a hill. It is 
a parifh, themoft populous, if not the tnoft extenfive in England, being twelve miles in 
diameter, and above thirty in circumference ; and having twelve chaplets in it under tfic 
mother-church of Halifax, fa v’:; ri J ge) two vuhereof are parochial, befides Sixteen 
meeting-boufes, all wh'di, ex. ept ’he '.junkers, are called chapels, and moft *f them 
have bells and bury ing-g rounds r luy %it oi>'- 12,000 men, f® long ago as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, to joi” h • for« ';‘- agaiaft the rebels, under the Earl of Weftmore- 
land ; and in Camden’s time, ..*ey uleJ to r v thru they could reckon more men in 
their parini, t v .an an kind of animal whatever: “ Whereas” fays Camden “ in the 
“ moft pop’ lous and fruitful places of r ng!and elfewhere, one fhall find thoufands of 
“ fheep, but fo few men in p.. ’portion, hat une would think they had given place to 
“ flieep and oxen, or were devoured by them.’ He then accounts for the prodigious 
increafe of the inhabitants, by admir.ag th indultry of a people, “ who, notwithftand- 
“ ing an unprofitable barn-i. 'oi 1 , not fit to live in, have fo flourifhed,” fays he, 
“ by the cloth trade (which they ha. not followed above feventy years) that they are 
“ very rich, and lave grimed a reputation for it above their neighbours.” 

If fucli was the charatte** and condition of the place then, what muft it be fince the 
great demand of kerfeys for cloathing the troops abroad ? Some will have it, that it is 
thereby inereafed one-fourth within thefe fixty years, efpccially as they have lately 
entered into the manufacture of fhalloons, of which few, if any, were ever made in 
thefe parts before ; fo that it has been calculated that 100,000 pieces are made in a 
year in tnis parifli alone, at the fame time, that almoft as many kerfeys are made here 
as ever. And it lias been affirmed, that one dealer here has traded by commiflion for 
60.000/. a year fo Hollar * and Hamburgh, in the fingle article of kerfeys. 

’Tis 1 en. •Y.vl, that thk -nd the neighbouring towns are all fo employed in the 
woollen mamii ure, that the, 1'carccfow more corn than will keep their poultry; and 
that they feed very few oxen or fl.eep; fo that what corn they have, comes chiefly out 
of the Eaft-Riding, Lincolnfiire -mo N<>tti. gSmfliirc, their black cattle from thence 
and from Lancafhirc, their flieep u> ' niton from the adjacent counties, their butter 
from the Eaft and North Rid : gs, ,o *heb- cheefe from Chefhire and Warwicklhire 
Their markets are thronged by fuck pmdigeur umbers of people to fell their manu- 
fafturcs, and buy provilions, that none -u :no.c*croaded in the north of England * 
except thofe of Leeds and Wakefield. * 


Leeds, in the fafiie -ounty, is about 186 miles from London. The name is derived 
by feme from the Britiin word Ikvychk, i. e.g pleafant fituation, from the Saxon word 
le°iU c * people. It (lands on the north fide of the river Aire, over which it has a 
magnificent ftone-bridge to the fubulbsj which are very large. It has been a bnjr time 
famous for the woollen manufacture, and is one of the largeft and moft flounfhintr 
towns yi the county. . » 

f .J 1 « fifing to a ftranger, when he firft comes to this tow*, to fee a lonS ftreet 
full of (hops, or f landings piled up with pieces of cloth for bale on a market-day. The 
merchants of this place, York and Hull, fhip ’•'le.n ciT at the* latter, for Holland, Ham- 
burgh, and the north, from whence they are difperfod through the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, roland, & c. • * . • 

* Ip cloth market ™ formerly on the bridge; bufon Ihe great- incrcafe of that 
tra*. it has been fold in that called the High.^roetJ or Bridgegaie-ftreet, where, ever. 
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market-day in the morning, numbers of trefiels are ranged and covered with boards ; 
and upon the ringing of the market-bell at fix in tfie fummer, and feven in the winter, 
the clothiers in the inns bring out their cloth. When the bell ceafes, the chapmen 
come into the market, where they match their patterns, and treat for the cloth in a few 
words, and witW whifper, becaufe the clothiers ftand fo near each other ; and perhaps 
2iiy^o/. worth of cloth is fold in an hour’s time. The bell rings again at half an hour 
after eight, upon which the feene is' changed, the clothiers and their chapmen, with 
their trefiels, difappear, and make room for the linen-drapers, hardware-men, fhoe- 
malcers, fruiterers, &c. At the fame time the Ihambles are well ftored with all forts of 
fifli and flefli ; and of apples 500 loads have been counted here on a day. There is a 
magnificent hall in the towu, where they alfo fell great quantities of white cloth. It 
has a cupola and bell at top like Blackwcii-hall in London, to give notice when the fale 
begins. There is a noble moot or guild hall, adorned with a fine fiatue of Queen 
Anne in white marble, eroded by alderman Milner. Both thefe halls were ereded 
about 1714. The river Aire being navigable here by boats, opens a Communication 
from this town with Wakefield, York, and Hull, to which places it exports other goods, 
befides the woollen manufadure, and furnilhes the city of York with coals. 

Sunderland, in the county-palatine of Durham, and about 264 miles from London, 
Hands on the fouth bank of the river Ware, and is a populous well built borough and 
fea- port, with a very fine church : the fea furrounds it almoft at high water, making 
it a peninfula. It is much talked of for the coal trade ; but the Sunderland coal burns 
fo flowly, that it is faid to make three fires ; it has much pyrites with it, and burns to 
a heavy redifh cinder, which is iron by the magnet : yet were this harbour fo deep as 
to admit Ihips of the fame burden as the river Tine does, it would be a great lofs to 
Ncwcaftle. However, the place is inriched by the coal trade ; for great quantities of it 
are found upon the banks of the river Ware (which here falls into the fea; and of the 
belt fort of coals too, as thofe in particular called Lumley coal, dug up in the Earl of 
Scarborough’s park near Chefter-in-the- Street, and feveral others: bt. t the port of 
Sunderland is barred up, and the Ihips are obliged to take in their loading of coals in 
the open road, fo that it is fometimes very dangerous to the keelmen or lightermen 
that bring down the coal, who feldom dare to venture off to the ihips, and arc often loft 
in the attempt. The Ihips therefore, which load here, are generally linaller than thole, 
at Newcaftle; but then they have one advantage of the Newcaftle men, viz. that in 
•cafe of a contrary wind, particularly at north-caft, which, though fair when they are at 
fea, «yet fulfers not the Ihips at Ncwcaftle to get out of the Tine ; the Ihips at Sunder- 
land riding in the open fea, arc, ready to fail as foon as they can get in their loading ; fo 
that it has been known they have gone away, delivered their coals at London, and 
bearing up again!! the wind in their return, ha’ve got back to Sunderland before the 
Ihips at Shields, which were loaden at their coming away, had been able to get over 
the bar. A great many Ihips belong to this part, and abundance of able feamcn, who 
are efteemed among the colliers as fome of the bell in the country. 

South Shields, or ^heales, in the fame county, is fo called to diftinguilh it from 
North Shields in Northumberland, and becaufc it lies on the fouth fide of the mouth of 
the river Tine, as the other does 'em the north fide. This is of great note for its l'alt- 
works, here being above 200 pans for boiling fea-water into fait, of which fuch a val! 
quantity is made, here, as not oply furnilhes the city of London, but all the towns on or 
near the coal! between this plaeg and that city, and upon the navigable rivers that come 
into the fea on th*at fide j *alfo all the counties which are fomilhed by the navigation 
of the Thames, ahd tfie meadows to tho weft and fouth of London. ’Tis faid, that in 

thefe 
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thefe works they confume near 100,000 chaldron of coals every year, as may be partly 
conjeftured from the vaft mountains* of alhes which are raifed near the works, there 
being no other way to difpofe of them. This place is therefore chiefly inhabited by the 
people employed in thofe works, though there are alfo feveral fubftantial captains or 
matters of Ihips, who live on this fide, all chiefly employed, not only m the falt-works, 
but the coal trade, this as well as North Shields being the ufual ftatioifror mod of tjyv 
Newcaftle coal fleet, till the coals are brought down from Newcaftle in barer 0 and 
lighters. ^ 

Leverpool, Litherpool, or Lirpool, in Lancalhire, is about 183* miles from London. 
*Tis not a very ancient town, but is very neat and populous, and the mod flouri/hing 
fea-port town in thefe parts, pretending to rival, if not to excel the city of Brill ol, the 
{econd port in England ; its cudoms being increafed eight or ten fold within thirty 
years pad : and though the place is faid to be above three times as large as it was in the 
beginning of the late King James’s reign, yet abundance of new houfes are building 
every day. The inhabitants are univerfally merchants ; and notwithdanding their out 
of the way fituation, drive an incredible trade, with great fuccefs, and very large docks, 
to all the northern parts of the world, as to Hamburgh, Norway, and the Baltic ; to the 
Britifh colonies in America; to Guinea and Ireland ; and alfo to France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy : fo that there is no trade but that of Turkey, Greenland, and the Ead 
Indies, in which they are not concerned. As it imports almod all kind of foreign goods, 
it has confequently a large inland trade, and fhares that to Ireland and Wales with 
Bridol, as follows : As Briflol trades chiefly to the fouth and wed parts of Ireland 
from Dublin in the ead, to Gallway in the wed, this town has all the trade of the ead 
and north fliores from Dublin to Londonderry ; as Bridol has tbe trade of South 
Wales, this has great part of that of North Wales ; as Bridol has the fouth-wed counties 
of England, and fome north of it as high as Bridgenorth, if not to Shrewsbury ; Leverpool 
has all the north counties, befides what goods it fends to Chelhire aad Staffordlhire by 
the new navigation of the rivers Merfee, the Weaver, and the Dane, even fo near to 
the Trent, that its goods are carried by land to Burton. The merchants of Leverpool 
are alfo concerned with thofe of Londonderry in the fifliery on the north coad of Ire- 
land. ’Tis moreover the mod convenient and mod frequented pafiage to Ireland for 
it hands at the mouth of the Merfee river, or Leverpool water, as the failors call it 
who fee it open to them on the right, as foon as they have palfcd Cheder water bv fe-i 
north ? and though this , river is not near fo large, as the Dee, no not including thk 
Weaver, another river which falls into the fame mouth ; yet the opening, at lead as 
high as Leverpool, is infinitely before it, for hither {hips of arty burthen may come up 
with their full lading, and nde jud before the town, if n*ot go into their new wet d5ck! 
Ihc harbour is defended on the lomlf fide by a callle built by King John, and on the 
wed by a tower on the river Merfee^ which is a dately flrong piece of building, but the 
town is quite open and unfortified, 'it has three handfome churches. Thev have biiil? 
a fine new church, befides two which they had before, and feveral meeting houfes ; and 
all thejiew buildings are very handfome in large fpacious clean dreets, the houles built 
of brick, and as like London as poflible, only not quite fo high*; though if fome of 
them were m Italy, they would pafs for palaces. They have a fipe tovtm houfe dand 

wet dock with its f ree !} on f P illars and arches,- and under It is their exchange. The 
et-dock with as ij-on flood-gates, at the ead end of the town, is the only thine of its 

%!Sl£H Bn ?h n * London exce P ted > being a mod noble* work ; for though it has been 
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fitting them out, it being capable of containing eighty or a hundred fail, which may lie 
very quiet here, being flieltered by the town froili the weft and north winds, .and by 
the hills from the eaft winds. The cuftom-houfe, a commodious elegant ft r aft u re, joins 
to it. There is a navigation from hence farther up the Merfee, and that for flaps of 
burden too, as high almoft as Warrington j and alio up the fouth channel, which they 
/Tall the river Weaver ; but ’tis chiefly for two things, t . For rock fait, which is dug 
oufduAhe earth, both in this county .and Cheihire, and (hipped off here in great quan> 
tities, nbt only for Devonfliire, Briftol, and other parts of Somerfellhire, but round to 
London, Colchefter, ' and feveral other places in the fouth of England, where it is 
diffolved in fea-water, then boiled up again into a ftronger and finer fait, and is then as 
good as that ftrong fort called fait upon fait, which the Dutch make of the St. Ube’s 
fait, and with which they cure their herrings. They alfo Ihip off great quantities or 
Cheihire cheefe here. 

Manchefter in the fame county, about 1 66 miles from London, Hands near the con- 
fluence of the Irk with the Irwell, not above three miles from the Merfee, and is lo 
much improved in this and the laft century above its neighbours, that though it is not 
a corporation, nor fends members to Parliament, yet, as an inland town, it has perhaps 
the beft trade of any in thefe northern parts, and furpaffes all the towns hereabouts in 
buildings and numbers of people, manufactures, and its fpacious market-place and 
college. 

The fuftian manufacture, called Manchefter cottons, for which it lias been famous 
for almoft one hundred and fifty years, has been very much improved of late by fome 
inventions of dying and printing ; which, with the great variety of other manufactures, 
known by the name of Manchefter goods, as ticking, tapes, filleting, and linen cloth, 
inrich not only the town, but the whole parilh, and render the people imluttrious.— 
Above a hundred years ago, there were reckoned near twenty thouland communicants 
in this town and parilh, fince which time the inhabitants arc much more numerous in 
propoition to the increafe of their trade. It may with propriety be (tiled the greateft 
mere village in England ; for it is not fo much as a town ftrickly fpeaking, the higheft 
magiftrate being a con (table or headborough ; yet it is more populous than York, 
Norwich, or moll cities in England, and as big as two or three of the lefl'er ones put 
together : for the people here, including thole in the fuburbs on the other fide of the 
river, are reckoned at no lefs than fifty thoufand ; which is ten times the number of 
^people that Prefton has, and it is faid to return more money in one month than that 
does in fifteen. Here is not only a fpacious market-place, but a modern exchange. 
Here is an ancient, though a firm ftonc-bridge over the lrwell, which is built exceeding 
high, bccaufe as the river corfies from the mountainous part of rile country, it riles 
fometimes four or five yards in one night, ^nd falkj next day as fuddenly. For the fpacc 
of three miles above the town, it has no lefs than fixty mills upon it. The weavers 
have lpoins here that work twenty -four laces at? a rtme, an invention for which they are 
obliged to the Dutch. 1 

Wolverhatnpton'in Stafford Ihire, about 117 miles from London, was anciently called 
Hatppton ; and fo large a parilh, that it was near thirty miles in conimfs, and contained 
leventeen great villages. A priory was formerly built here by King Edgar, as Sir 
William Dugdale fays, <at the requeft of his dying lifter Wulfruna j and for this reafon 
the place was called Wulfrune’s Hampton, which is fince corrupted to Wolverhampton, 
it (lands upon high ground, ajid is a populous town, well built, and the ftreets well 
paved j but all the water she t6wn is fupplied with, except what falls from the Ikies, 1 
com§s from four.wcafk firings of different qualities, which go* by the nances of Pudding- 

well, 
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well, Horfe-wefl, Walhing-well, and Meat-well ; all appropriated to their feveral ufes. 
From the laft they fetch all the water which they ufe for boiling or brewing, in leal 
ther-budgets laid acrofs a horfe, with a funnel at the top, by which they fill them * 
and .to the other three wells they carry their tripe, horfes, and linen. To this fcarcity 
of water, and the high fituaddn of the place, is afcribed its healthy ftate*, In fpite of the 
adjacent coal-mines ; and h is fad the plague was hardly ever known here, but 
fmall-pox often, which has been obferved to be an indication of the wholefomejpjfs of 
the air. 

1 he chief manufa&urers of this town are lockfmiths, who ard reckoned the moft 
expert of that trade in England. They are fo curious in this art, that they can con- 
trive a lock fo, that if a fervant be fent into the dofet with the mafter*key, or their 
own, it will fhew how many times that fervant has gone in at any diftance of time, and 
how many times the lock has been fhot for a whole year, fome of them being made to 
difcover five hundred or a thoufand times. We are informed alfo, that a very fine 
lock was made in this town, fold for 20/. which had a fet of chimes in it that would go 
at any hour the owner fhould think fit. b 

N. B. — As for the city of London, its trade, &c. bring fo extenfive, I fhall mak e it 
the fubjed of the enfuing chapter. 


Chaf. IV. — Containing a Defcription of the City of London ; both in regard to its Extent 

Buildings, Government, Trade , &c. 9 

LONDON, the capital of the kingdom of England, taken in its largeft extent com- 
prehends the cities of London and Weftminfter, with their refpedive fuburbs, and the 
borough of Southwark, with the buildings contiguous thereto on the fouth fide of the 
river, both on the eaft and weft fides of the bridge. 

The length thereof, if we meafure it in a direft line from Hyde.park gate on the 
weft fide of Grofvenor-fquare, to the furtheft buildings that are contiguous in Lime 
houfe, that is, from weft to eaft, is very near five miles in a dired line ; but if we take 
in the turnings and windings of the ftreets, it cannot be lefs than fix miles. The breadth 
in many places from north to fouth is about two miles and a half, but in others not 
above a mile and a half; the circumference of the whole bring about fixteen milesL 

The fkuation next the river is hilly, and in fome places very fteep ; but the ftreef* 
are for the moft part upon a level, and the principal o£ them no where to be DaraiM<*rl 
for their length, breadth, beauty, and regularity of the buildings, any more than the 
ipacious and magnifi&ntfquares with which this city abounds. J - 

As to the dimenfions of the city, within the walls, I find that the late wall on the land 
fide from the Tower in the eaft, to the mouth of Fleet-ditch in the weft, was two mS* 
wanting ten poles ; and the fine along’the Thames, where there has been no wal kfor 
many hundred years, if ever, contains? from the Tower in the eaft, to the mouth of the 
fame ditch in the weft, a mile and forty poles ; which added to the cfrcuit of She will 
on the land fide, xpakes m tlje whole three miles thirty poles ; and* as it is of an W 
gular figure, narrow at each end, and the broadeft part pot half the length tffc 
content of the ground within the walls upon the moft accurate 
tain more than three hundroi and eighty^cres ; which is not a thin! pare of tte con ’ 
tents of our extenfive city of Lilbon : but then this mult Be remembered UflwJl ° 9 

ta!ns a great quantity of arable^and wafte ground within *its nails 'whereas T nn j n C °^* 
one^nnneJpUeofbuadin^ Hie city^tes are * this 
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viz. i. Aldgate ; .a, Biffiopfgate ; 3. Moorgate ; 4. Cripplegate j 5. Alderfgate ; 6. New- 
gate ; 7. Ludgate ; and, 8. The Bridgegate. *■ 

1. Aldgate, or Ealdgate, in the eafi, is of great antiquity, even as old as the days of 
King Edgar who mentions it in a charter to the knights of Knighton-Guild. Upon the 
top of it, to the^afiward, is placed a golden fphere } and on the upper battlements, the 
^figjjres of two foldiers as centinels : beneath, in a large fquare, King James 1 . is repre- 

fenteWftanding in gilt armour, at whofe feet are a lion and unicorn, both couchant, 
the firfi the fupporter of England, and the other for Scotland. On the well fide of 
the gate is the figure *of fortune, finely gilded and carved, with a profperous fail over 
her head, Handing on a globe, overlooking the city. Beneath it, is the King’s arms, 
with the ufual motto, Dieu et mon droit, and under it, Vivat rex. A little lower, on 
oqe fide, is the figure of a woman, being the emblem of peace, with a dove in one 
hand, and a gilded wreath or garland in the other j and on the other fide is the figure 
of charity, with a child at her bread, and another in her hand j and over the arch of 
the gate is this infeription, viz. Senatus popuhifque londinenjis fecit , 1609, and under 
it, Humphrey Weld, Mayor ; in whofe mayoralty it was finilhed. 

2. Bilhopfgate, which Hands north-wed of Aldgate, is fuppofed to have been built by 
fome bilhop about the year 1 200. It was afterwards feveral times repaired by the 
merchants of the Hanfe Towns, on account of the confirmation of their privileges in 
this city. The figures of the two bilhoys on the north fide are pretty much defaced, 
as arc the city-arms engraven on the fouth fide of it. 

3. Alderfgate, the ancient north gate of the city, Hands to the wefiward of Bilhopf- 
gate. On the north, orout-fide of it, is the figure of King James I. on horfeback, who 
entered the city at this gate when he came from Scotland, on his accefiion to the 
throne of England, Over the head of this figure are the arms of England,. Scotland 
and Ireland ; and on one fide the image of the prophet Jeremy, with this text en- 
graved, “ Then lhall enter into the gates of this city, kings and princes fitting on the 
« throne of David, riding on chariots and on horfes, they and their' princes, the men 
*« of Judah, and the inhabitants of Jerufalem And on the other fide, the figure of 
the prophet Samuel, with the following paflage, “ And Samuel faid unto all Ifrael, 
“ Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in all that you have faid unto me, and 
u have made a king over you f.” On the fouth, or infide of the gate, is the effigy of 
King James I. fitting on his throne in his robes. 

4. Newgate, fo called from its being built later than the other principal gates, is 
fituated on the north well corner bf the city, faid to be erefted in the reign of Henry I.. 
or'King Stephen, when the way through Ludgate was interrupted by enlarging the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul’s and the church-yard about it. This gate hath* been the county-jail 
for Middlefex, atleafi five hundred years. Thf wefi, or outfide of the gate is adorned 
with three ranges of pilafiers and their entablements of the Tufcan order. Over the 
lowest, is a circular pediment, and above it the King’s arms. The intercolumns are 
four niches, and as many figures in them, well carved, and large as the life. The eafi,. 
or infide of the ‘gate,, is adorned with a range of pilafiers with entablements as the 
other, and in three Inches are the figures of jufiice, mercy, and truth, with this hferip- 
tion, viz. ** This part of Newgate was begun to be repaired in the mayoralty of Sir 
« James Canipel, ‘Knight, anno 1630, and fiuilhed in the mayoralty, of Sir Robert 
« Dude, Bart, anno 1631 j and being damnified by the fire in 1666, it was repaired 

* «* ‘in the mayoralty of Sir George Waterman, 'anno 167*.” 

J?r, xvii. ... t » Sanj. axil. 1 . 
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5. Ludgate, the ancient weftem gate of ‘the city, (lands between Newgate and the 
Thames, built by King Lud, aboutthreefcore years before the birth of our Saviour. 
It was repaired in the reign of King John, anno 1315, and afterwards in the year 1 360, 
when it was adorned with rite figures of King Lud, and his two fons, Androgeus and 
Theomantius; but at the reformation, in the reign of Edward VI t fome zealous 
people ftruck off all their heads, looking upon images of all kinds to be popifh and 
idolatrous. In the reign of Queen Mary, new heads were placed on . the bod .os of 
thefe kings, and fo remained till the 38th of Queen Elizabeth, anno 1586, when the 
gate, being very ruinous, was pulled down, and beautifully rebuilt : the eaft, or infide 
whereof, was adorned with four pilallers and entablature of the Dorick order, and in 
the intercolumns were placed the figures of King Lud and his two fons (who are fup- 
pofed to have fucceeded him) in their Britilh habits again ; and above them the queen's 
armSj viz. thofe of France and England quarterly, the fupporters a lion and a dragon. 
It was afterwards repaired and beautified, anno 1 699, Sir Francis Child, lord-mayor. 
The weft, or outfide of the gate, is adorned with two piiafters and entablature of the 
Ionick order; alfo two columns and a pediment adorning a nich, wherein is placed a 
good ftatue of Queen Elizabeth in her robes and the regalia ; and over it the queen’s 
arms between the city-fupporters, placed at fome diitance. This gate was made a 
prifon for debtors who ‘were free of the city, anno 1 Richard II. 1378, Nicholas 
Brembar then mayor, and confirmed fuch by the mayor and common-council, ana 1 
1382, John Northampton, mayor. 

The Tower of London is fituated at the fouth-eaft end of the city, on the river 
Thames, and confifts in reality of a great number of towers or forts, built at feveral 
times, which ftill retain their feveral names ; though at prefent moft of them, together 
with a little town and church, are inclofed within one wall and ditch, and compole but 
one intire fortrefs. 

It was the vulgar opinion, that the Tower was built by Julius Csefar ; but, as I have 
before fliewn, hiftory informs us, that Cadar made no ftay in England, that he ere&ed 
no town or fortrefs, unlefs that with which he inclofed his (hips on the coaft of Kent, 
nor left a Angle garrifon or foldier in the ifland on his departure. 

This Tower, as now'encompaffed. Hands upon twelve acres of ground, and fome- 
thing more, being of an irregular form, but approaching near to that of an oblong, 
one of the longeft fides lying next the river, from whence it rife? gradually towards the 
north, by a pretty deep afcent, to the armoury, which Hands upon the higheft ground 
in the Tower, overlooking the White Tower built b*y William the Conqueror, and the * 
remains of the caftle below it on the Thames fide, faid to be built by William Ruffis. 

As to the ftrength of the place, the works being all 'antique, would not be able*to 
hold out four and twenty hours againftan army prepared for a fiege : The ditch indeed 
* is of a great depth, and upwards of an hundred feet broad, into which the water of the 
Thames may be introduced at pleafifl-e ; but I queftion whether the wails on the infide 
would bear the firing of their own’guns : Certain it is, two or three battering-pieces 
would loon lay them even with the ground, though, after all, the 'ditch alone is fuffi- 
cient to defend it againft a fudden aflault. There are feveral fitiall towers up<3n the 
walls ; thefe of tffc largeft dimenfions, and which appear the moft formidable, arc "the 
Divelin Tower, on the north- weft ; and this Martin Tower, qn the north-eaft ; and 
St. Ihomas’s Tower on the river, by Traytors* Bridge ; which I takg to be part of the 
caftle laid to be built by William Rufus. There is alfo if large tower on the outfide*tht? 
•ditch, called the Lions* Tower, on the fouth-weft corner, near "which is the principal 
.gate and bridge by which 'coaches and carriages enter the Tower. ; apd there are.two 
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portents with bridges over the ditch to the wharf on the Thames fide, one whereof is 
called Traytor’s-Bridge, under which fiate prifonfers ufed to enter the Tower. 

The principal places and buildings within the Tower are, i. The parochial church 
of St. Peter, (for the Tower is a parilh of itfelf, in which are fifty houfesand upwards, 
inhabited by the governor, deputy-governor, warders, and other officers belonging to 
,^he fortress.) N 

**Svs/To the eaftward of the church fiands a noble pile of building, ufually called the 
armomy, begun by King James II. and finifhed by King William III. being three 
hundred and ninety feet in length, and fixty in breadth : The ftately door-cafe on the 
fouth-fide is adorned with four columns, entablature and triangular pediment, of the 
Dorick order. Under the pediment are the king’s arms, with inrichments of trophy- 
work, very ornamental. It confifts of two lofty rooms, reaching the whole length of 
the building : In the lower room is a compleat train of artillery, confiding of brafs 
cannon and mortars fit to attend an army of an hundred thoufand men ; but none of 
the cannon I obferve there, were above four and twehty pounders } the large battering- 
pieces, which carry balls of thirty-two and forty-eight pounds weight, I perceive, are 
in the king’s ftore-houfes at Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, and Portfmouth. In the 
armoury alfo we find a great many of the little cohom- mortars, fo called from the Dutch 
engineer Cohorn, who invented them for firing a great number of hand-grenades from 
them at once ; with other extraordinary pieces caft at home, or taken from the 
enemy. 

In the room over the artillery is the armoury of fmall arms, of equal ditnenfions with 
that underneath, in which are placed, in admirable order, mufkets and other fmall 
arms for fourfeore thoufand men, mod of them of the neweft make, having the bed: 
locks, barrels and docks, that can be contrived for fervice ; neither the locks or barrels 
indeed are wrought, but I look upon them to be the more durable and ferviceable, 
and much eafier cleaned. There are abundance of hands always employed in keeping 
them bright, and they are fo artfully laid up, that any one piece may be taken down 
without moving another. Befides thefe, which with piladers of pikes furnilh all the 
middle of the room from top to bottom, leaving only a walk through the middle, and 
another on each fide ; the north and fouth walls of the armoury are each of them 
adorned with eight piladers of pikes and pidols of the Corinthian order, whofe inter- 
columns are chequer- work of carbines and pidols ; waves of the fea in cutlaffes, fwords 
and bayonets ; half moons, femicircles, and a target of bayonets ; the form of a*battery 
in fwords and pidols; funs, with circles of pidols ; a pair of gates in halberts and 
piftols ; the Witch of Endor, as it is called, within three clipfes of pidols ; the back- 
bone of a whale in carbines ;• a fiery ferpent, Jupiter and the Hydra in bayonets, &c. 
But nothing looks more beautiful and magnificent than the four lofty wreathed columns 
formed with pidols in the middle of the room, which feem to fupport it. They {hew 
ns alfo fome other arms, which are only remarkable for the ufe they have been put to ; 
as thd two fwords of date, carried before the Pretender when he invaded Scotland in 
the year 1715 ; and the arms taken from the Spaniards who landed in Scotland, in. the 
year 1719, &c. * ' 

The fmall arms were placed ^in this beautiful order by one Mr. 'Harris*, originally 
a blackfmith, who wj^ properly the forger of his own fortune, having, raifed himfelf 
by his merit : He f had a place or penfion granted him by the government for this piece 
Njf fervice in particular, which- he richly deferved, no nation in Etlrope being able to 
fhew a magazine of finally arma fo good in their kind, and fo ingenioufly difpoied. In 
the place where the armoury now fcmds was formerly a bowling green, a garden, v and 
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fome buildings, which were demoliflied to make room for the grand arfenal I have been 

defcribing. ' „ 

In the horfe-armoury the moft remarkable things are fome of the Englilh kings on 
horfeback in compleat armour, among which the chief are Edward III. Henries V. and 
VII. King Charles I. and II. and King William, and a fuit of filver armour, faid to be- 
long to John of Gaunt, feven feet and a half high. Here alfo they Ihew us the armour 
of the Lord Kingfale, with the fword he took from the French general, which gamed 
him the privilege of being covered in the king’s prefence, which his pofterity enjoy to 

this day. # 

The office of ordnance is in the Tower, with the feveral apartments of the officers 
that belong to it, who have the dire&ion of all the arms, ammunition, artillery, ma- 
gazines, and (tores of war in the kingdom. 

The White Tower is a lofty, fquare, (tone building, with a turret at each angle, 
(landing on the declivity of the hill, a little below the armoury, and difengaged from 
the other buildings, where fome thoufand barrels of powder were formerly kept ; but 
great part of the publick magazine of powder is now diftributed in the feveral yards and 
Itore-houfes belonging to the government, as at Woolwich, Chatham, Portfmouth, 
Plymouth, &c. to prevent accidents, I prefume ; for fliould fuch a prodigious quantity 
of powder take fire, it moft be. of fataf confequence to the city, as well as the Tower. 
The main guard of the Tower, with the lodgings of the officers, are on the call fide of 
this building. 

In the chapel of the White Tower, ufually called Cmfar’s Chapel, and in a large 
room adjoining on the eaft fide thereof, fixty-four foot long, and thirty-one broad, are 
kept many ancient records, fuch as privy-feals in feveral reigns, bills, anfwers, and de- 
pofitionsin chancery, in the reigns of QucenElizabcth, King James I. and King Charles I. 
writs of dijtringas , fuperfedca .r, de excommunicato capiendo , and other writs relating to 
the courts of law ; but the records of the greateft importance are lodged in the Tower 
called Wakefield Tower, confiding of ftatute-rolls from the 6th of Edward I. to the 
8th of Edward III. 

Parliament-rolls beginning anno 5 of Edward II. and ending with the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. 

Patent-rolls beginning anno 3 of John, and ending with the reign of Edward IV. 
In thefe are contained grants of offices, lands, tenements, temporalities, &c. palling 
under the great feal. 

Charter-rolls, from the ift of King John, to the end of Edward IV. in which are 
inrollments of grants, and confirmations of liberties and privileges to cities and tovTns 
corporate, and to private perfons, as markets, fairs, frefi warren, common of paltufe, 
waifs, fitrays, felons goods, &c. 

1 he foundations of abbies and priories, of colleges and fchools, together with lands, 
and privileges granted to them. • 0 

The patents of creation of noblemten. 

Clofe rolls, from the 6th of King John, to the end of Edward IV. ‘in which, are writs 
of various kinds, but more efpecially on the back of the roll are # entered the \vi*lts of 
fummons to parliaTnent, both to the lords and commops, and of the biffiops and in- 
terior clergy ta convocations : There are alfo proclamations, *ond inrollments of deeds, 
between party and party. 

French rolls, beginning*^ 1. of Ecfward II. and ending with Edward IV. in which * 

~» e jE UeS ant * treat * es kings of France, and* other nufttere relating to that 
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Scotch rolls, containing tranfaftions with that kingdom* 

Rome, touching the affairs of that fee. 

Vafcon rolls, relating to Gafcoign. 

There are alio other rolls and records of different natures. 

In this towgr are alfo kept the inquifitions poft mortem , from the iff year of King 
ejgpnry III. to the 3d year of Richard III. 

’jSjje inquifitions ad quod damnum , from the ift of Edward II. to the mid of Henry V. 

Writs of fummons, and returns to parliament, from the reign of Edward I. to the 
jyth of Edward IV? 

Popes bulls, and original letters from foreign princes. 

All which were put into order, and fecured in excellent wainfcot preffes, by order of 
tlie houfe of peers, in the year 1719 and 1720. Attendance is given at this office, 
and fearches may be made from feven o’clock in the morning to eleven, and from one 
to five in the afternoon, unlefs in December, January and February, when the office 
is open only from eight to eleven in the morning, and from one to four, except 
holy-days. 

The next office I (hall mention is the Mint, where, at prefent, all the money in the 
kingdom is coined : This makes a confiderable ftreet in the Tower, wherein are apart- 
ments for the officers belonging to it. TItc principal officers are, 1. The warden, 
who receives the gold and filver bullion, and pays the full value for it, the charge 
being defrayed by a fmall duty on wines. 2. The mafter and worker, who takes the 
bullion from the warden, caules it to be melted, delivers it to the moneyers, and when 
it is minted receives it from them again. 3. The comptroller, who fees that the 
money be made according to the juft affize, overlooks the officers, and controlls them. 

4. The affay-mafter, who fees that the money be according to the ftandard offinenefs. 

5. The auditor, who takes the accounts, and makes them up. 6. The furveyor- 
general, who takes care that the fmenefs be not altered in the melting. And, 7. The 
weigher and teller. 

The Jewel-office, where the regalia are repofited. Hands near the eaft end of the 
Armoury. A lift is ufually given to thofe who come daily to fee thefe curiofities in the 
Jewel-houfe, a copy whereof follows, viz. 

A lift of his Majeftfs regalia , heftdes plate , and other rich things , at the Jcwel-houfe in 

the Tower of London. 

1. The imperial crown, which all the kings of England have been crowded with, 
ever fince Edward the Confeffor y s time. 

* 2. The orb, or globe, held in the king’s left hand at the coronation j on the top of 

Much is a jewel near an inch and half in height. - " 

3. The royal feepter with the crofs, which has another jewel of great value under it. 

4. The feepter with the dove, being the emblem of peace. 

5. St. Edward’s ftaff, all beaten gold, carried before the king at the coronation. 

6. A rich falt-fellar of ftate, the figure of the Tower, ufed on the king’s table at the 
coronation. " 

. 7'. Curtana, or\he fword of mercy, borne between the two fwprds of juftice, the 
fpiritual and temporal, at the coronation. 

8. A noble filver font, double gilt, that the kings and royal family were chriftened in. 
k 9. A large filver fountain, prefented to Kipg Charles II. by the town of Plymouth. 

* 10. Queen Anne’s diadeiji, or circlet which her majefty wore In proc"?ding to her 

coronation. ' t 

it. The coronation-crown niafde for the late Oueen Marv. 


12. The 
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i a. The rich crown of ftate that his majefty wears on his throne in parliament, in 
which is a large emerald feven inches found, a pearl the fined in the world, and a ruby 
of ineftimable value. 

1 3. A globe and fcepter made for the late Queen Mary. 

1 4. An ivory fcepter with a dove, made for the late King Jameses queen* 

15. The golden fpors and the arm'tllas that are worn at the coronation. 

There is alfo an apartment in the 'Lower where noble prifoners ufed to be confuted,, 
but of late years fome of lefs quality have been fent thither. 

The Tower where the lions and other favage animate are kept is on the right hand, 
on the outfide the ditch, as we enter the fortrefs. Thefe confift of lions, leopards, 
tygers, eagles, vultures, and fuch other wild creatures as foreign princes or Lea-officers- 
have prefented to the Britilh kings and queens. . # 

Not far from the Tower ftands London-Bridge. This bridge has nineteen arches 
befides the draw-bridge, and is built with hewn Hone, being one thoqfand two hundred 
feet in length, and feventy four in breadth, whereof the houfes built on each fide take 
up twenty-feven feet, and the ftreet between the houfes twenty feet ; there being only 
three vacancies about the middle of the bridge where there are no houfes, but a low 
Hone wall, with an iron pallifade, through which is a fine view of the Shipping and 
veffels in the river. This'ftreet over the*bridge is as much thronged, and has as brilk 
a trade as any ftreet in the city; and the perpetual paffage of coaches and carriages 
makes it troublefome walking on it, there being no pofts to keep off carriages, as in 
other ftreets. The middle vacancy was left for a draw-bridge, which ufed formerly to 
be drawn up when (hipping paffed that way ; but no veffels come above the bridge at this 
day but fuch as can ftrike their mafts, and pafs under the arches. Four of the arches 
on the north fide of the bridge are now taken up with mills and engines, that raife the 
water to a great height, for the fupply of the city : This brings in a large revenue, 
which, with the rents of the houfes on tne bridge, and other houfes and lands that be* 
long to it, are applied as far as is neceffary to the repair of it, by the officers appointed 
for that fervice, who are, a comptroller and two bridge-mafters, with their fubordinate 
officers : And in fome years, it is faid, not lefs than three thoufand pounds are laid 
out in repairing and fupporting this mighty fabrick, though it be never differed to run 
much to decay. 


I come next to defcribe that circuit of ground which lies without the walls, but 
within the freedom and jurifdi&ion of the city of London : And this is bounded by a 
line, which begins at Temple- bar, and extends itfelf by many turnings and windings 
through part of Shear-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, by the Rolls-liberty, &c. info 
Holborn, almoft againft Gray’s-Inn-lane, where there *is a bar (confiding of polls, 
rails, and a chain) ufually called Holborn bars ; from whence it paffes with many 
turnings and windings by the fouth end of Brook-ftreet, Fumival’s-Iwi, Leather-lane* 

* the fomh-end of Hatton-garden, ElyAoufe, Field-lane, and Chick-lane, to the com! 
mou-fewer j then to Cow-crofs, andfo to Smithfield-bars ; from whence it runs with 
feveral windings between Long-laneand Charterhoufe-lane to Gofwelhftreet. and foun> 
that ftreet northward to the Bars. • • F 

From thefe Bars^n Gofwelh ftreet, where the manor pf Fiafbury begins, the line ex- 
tends by Golden-lane to the pofts and chain in Whiteerofs-ftreet, and from thence to 
.**!““ * Grub-ltreet ; and then runs through Ropemakers.alley.to the 

Ch tS m th u- W wa y from ^gate, and from thence by ; the no«h fide of 
Moorfwlds j after which it runs northwards to Nortoafataate* mffednr with hat-o 
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in Bilhopfgate-ftreet, and from thence runs eaftward into Spittlefields, abutting all 
along upon Nortonfalgate. 

From Nortonfalgate it returns fouth wards by Spittlefields, and then fouth-eaft by 
Wentworth-ftreet, to the bars in Whitechapel : From hence it inclines more foutherly 
to the Little Minories and Goodman’s-fields ; from whence it returns weft ward to the 
-pafts and chain in the Minories, and fo on more wefterly till it comes to London-walf, 
abutting on the Tower-liberty, and 'there it ends. The ground comprehended betwixt 
this line and the city-wall, contains about three hundred acres. 

There is no wall oV fence, as has been hinted already, to feparate the freedom of the 
city from that part of the town which lies in the county of Middlefex, only pofts and 
chains at certain places, and one gate at the weft end of Fleet-ftreet, which goes by the 
n^me of Temple-bar. 

This gate refembles a triumphal arch : It is built of hewn-ftone, each fide bring 
adorned with four pilafters, their entablature, and an arched pediment of the Corin- 
thian order. The intercolumns are niches repleniflied ; thofe within the Bar towards 
the eaft, with the figures of King James I. and his queen ; aqd thofe without the Bar, 
with the figures of King Charles I. and King Charles II. It is enriched alfo with 
cornucopias , and has two large cartouches, by way of fupporters to the whole ; and on 
the infide of the gate is the following infcription, viz. “ Erefted in the year 1670, 
Sir Samuel Starling, mayor: continued in the year 1671, Sir Richard Ford, lord- 
mayor: and finifhed in the year 167a, Sir George Waterman, lord-mayor/’ 

The dty is divided into twenty-fix wards or governments, each having its peculiar 
officers, as alderman, common-council, &c. But all are fubjeft to the lord-mayor, 
the fupreme magi ft rate of this great metropolis. Of each of thefe wards take the fol- 
lowing account. 

1. Portfoken ward, is fituate without Aldgate, the moft eafterly ward belonging 
to the city ; and extends from Aldgate eaftward to the bars. The chief ftreets and 
places comprehended in it, are part of Whkechapel-ftreet, the Minories, Houndfditch, 
and the weft fide of Petticoat-lane. 

Whitechapel is a handfome broad ftreet, by which we enter the town from the eaft. 
The fouth fide, or great part of it, is taken up by butchers who deal in the wholefale 
way, felling whole carcafes of veal, mutton, and lamb (which come chiefly out of 
Effex) to the town butchers. On the north fide are a great many good inns, and 
feveral confiderable tradefmen’s houfes, who ferve the eaft part of England with fuch 
goods and merchandize as London affords. On the fouth fide is a great market for 
hay three times a week. 

‘ Tower ward extends along the Thames from the Tower on* the eaft almoft to 
Billinfgate on the weft, and that part of the Tower itfelf which lies to the weft ward of 
riie White Tower is held by fome to be within this ward. The principal ftreets and 
places contained in it are Great Tower-ftreet, psfrt of Little Tower-ftreet and Tower- ' 
hill, part of Thames-ftreet, Mark- lane, Mincingilane, Seething- lane, St. Olave Hart- 
ftreet, Idle-lane, ‘St. Dunftan’s-hill, Harp-lane, Water-lane, and Bear-lane, with the 
courts and alleys that fall into them. 

Great Tower-hill lies on the.oqtfide of the Tower-ditch towards the north-weft. 

Upon this hill » a fc&ffold erected, at the charge of the city, for the execution of 
v noble offenders imprifoaed in the Tower, (aftgr fentence paffed upon them.) 

The names of the keys or jwharfis lying on the Thames fide in tftis ward between the 
Tower and BilHnfgdtt, are Bmwer’s-key, Chefter-key* Galley-key, Wool-key, Pot- 

ter'h-key. 
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terVkey, Cuftom-houfe-key, Great Bear-key, Little Bear-key, Wigging’s-key, Ralph’s- 
key, Little Dice-key, Great Dice-key, and Smart's-key, of which, next to the C.uftom- 
houfe-key, Bear-keys are the moft confulerable, there being one of the greateft markets 
in England for wheat and other kinds of grain, brought hither by costing vefllln. 

The publick buildings in this ward (befides the weftern part of the Tower above- 
mentioned to be within the city) are the Cuftom-houfe, Clothworkcr.s’-hall, Baker;-.’ - 
hall, and the three parifh churches of Alhallows parking, St. Olave, Ilart-flreet, and 
St. Duoftan’s in the Eaft. 

The Cuftom-houfe is fituated on the north fide of the Thaniqs between the Tower 
and Billinfgate ; confiding of two floors, in the uppermoft of which, in a wainfeotted 
magnificent room, almoft the whole length of the building, and fifteen feet in height, 
fit the commiflioners of the cuftoms, with their under officers and clerks. The length 
of this edifice is an hundred and eighty-nine feet, and the general breadth twenty-fevt-n, 
but at the weft end it is fixty feet broad. It is built of brick and ftone, and covered 
with lead, being adorned with the upper and lower orders of architecture. 

Aldgate, or Ealdgate ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are Aid gat e- 
ftrect, Berry-ftreet, part of St. Mary Axe, part of Leadenhall-ftreet, part of Lime- 
flreet, Billiter-lane and Square, part of Mark-lane, Fenchurch-ftrect, and Crutched- 
friars. * 

The publick buildings in this ward are the African-houfe, the Navy-office, Brick- 
layer’s-hall, the churches of St. Catharine Creechurch, St. James’s, Duke’s-place, St. 
Andrew Underfhaft, St. Catharine Coleman, and the Jews’ fynagogues. 

The Royal African-houfe is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet, near the 
eaft end 01 it. Here the affairs of the company are tranfafted ; but the houfe has 
nothing in it that merits a particular defeription. 

The Navy-office is fituated on the fouth fide of Crutched-friars, near Tower- hill, 
being a large well-built pile of*buildings, and the offices for every branch of bufinefs 
relating to the navy admirably well difpofed. 

The Jews’ fynagogues are in Duke’s-place, where, and in that neighdourhood, many 
of that religion inhabit. The fynagogue Hands eaft and weft, as Chriftian churches 
ulually do : the great door is on the weft, within which is a long defk upon an afeent, 
raifed above the floor, from whence the law is read. The eaft part of the fynagogue 
alfo Is railed in, and the places where the women fit inclofed with lattices ; the men fit 
on benches with backs to them, running eaft and weft } and there are abundance of 
fine branches for candles, befides lamps, efpecially in that belonging to the Portuguefc. 

4. Lime-ftreet ward. The principal ftreets and places in it are part of LeadeiiRall- 
ftreet, and Leadenlfall-market, part of Lime ftreet, and 1 part of St. Mary Axe. 

Leadenhall-market, the fineft fhambles in Europe, lies between Leadenhall-ftreet 
andFenchurch-ftreet. Of the three courts or yards that it confifts of, the firft is that 
at the north-eaft comer of Gracechufch- ftreet, and opens into Leadenhall-ftreet. This 
court or yard contains in length froih north to fouth 164 feet, and in breadth from eaft 
to weft, ho feet : within this court or yard, round about the fame, are about i<x. 
{landing flails for, butchers, for the felling of beef only, and therefore this ctfurt is 
called the beef market. 1 hefe flails are either undqr warehoufes, or fheltered from 
the weather by reofe over them. This yard is on Tueldays*a market for leather, to 
which the tanners refort on Thuritfays the waggons from Colshefter, and other 
parts, come with baize, &c. and the felmongers with tljeir wool; and on Fridays It i* 
a market for raw hides $ on {Saturdays, for beef and other pro vi (Tons* 

The fecond market-yard is called the Greejx-yafd, as being once, a green plot of 
ground ; afterwards it was the city’s ftore-yard for materials for building and the like ; 
vdl - n - h ' but • 
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but now a market only for veal, mutton, lamb, &c. This yard is 170 feet in length 
from eafl to wen:, and go feet broad from north to fouth ; it hath in it 1 40 ftalls for the 
butchers, all covered over. In ti e middle of this Green-yard market from north to 
iouth is a ro*v of fliops, with rooms over them, for fifh mongers ; and on the fouth 
fide and weft end are houfes and fliops alfo for fiffimongers. Towards the eafl end of 
this yard is erefttd a fair market-houfe, Handing upon columns, with vaults under- 
neath,, and rooms above, with a bell-tower, and a clock, and under it are butchers’ 
Halls. The tenements round about this yard are for the molt part inhabited by cooks 
and victuallers ; and in the palTages leading out of the flreets into this market are fifh- 
mongers, poulterers, cheefemongers, and other traders in provifipn. 

The third market belonging to Leadenhall is called the Herb-market, for that herbs, 
roots, fruit, &c. are only there fold. This market is about 1 40 feet fquare j the weft, 
eaft, and north Tides had walks round them, covered over for fhelter, and Handing 
upon columns \ in which walks there were 28 ftalls for gardeners, with cellars under 
them. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leadenhall, the Eaft-India-houfe, Pewterers’- 
hall, and Fletchers’- hall. 

Leadenhall is fituated on the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet. It is a large ftone 
fabrick, confifting of three large courts or yards, as has beeh obferved already ; part 
of it is at prefent a warehoufe, in the occupation of the Eaft-India company, where the 
fineft calicoes, and other curiofities of the eaftern part of the world, are repofited ; 
another part of it is a warehoufe for Colchefter baize, and is open every Thurfday and 
Friday. Here was alfo anciently a chapel, and a fraternity of 60 priefts conftituted 
to celebrate divine fervice every day to the market- people j but was diffolved with other 
religious focieties at the reformation. 

On the fouth fide of Leadenhall-ftreet alfo, and a little to the eaftward of Leadenhall, 
Hands the Eaft-India Houfe, lately magnificently rebuilt, with a ftone front to the 
ftreet ; but the front being very narrow, does not make an appearance anlwerable to 
the grandeur of the houfe within, which ftands upon a great deal of ground, the offices 
and ftorehoufes admirably well contrived, and the publick hall and the committee 
room fcarce inferior to any thing of the like nature in the city. 

There is not one church in this ward at prefent. The officers of the ward are, an 
alderman, his deputy, four common-council men, four conftables, two fcavengers, 

. fixteen for the wardmote inqueft, jmd a beadle. « 

5. Bilhopfgate ward is divided into two parts, one within Bifhopfgate, and the other 
without. 

The ftreets and places in this ward, within the gate, are, all Biffiopfgate-ftreet, 
part of Gracechurch-ftreet, all Great and Little St. Helen’s, all Crofby-fquare, all 
Camomile-ftreet, and a fmall part of Wormwood-ftreet, with feveral courts and 
alleys.that fall into them. 

That part of this ward that lies without Bifhopfgate extends northwards as far as thfi 
bars, Jjeing the bounds of the city freedom on this fide. , . 

The principal ftreets and places in this ward, without the gate, ,ire, Biffiopfgate- 
ftreet, Petty -1 ranee, Bethlem Court and Lane, and Devonffiire-fquare; befides which, 
there are little courts dhd alleys without number between Biffiopfgate-ftreet and 
Moorfields. • * . 

The publick buildings in this ward are Leatherfellers’-hall, Greffiam-colioge, the 
churches of St. Botofph Bifhopfgate, St. Ethelburga, and §t. Helen. t * 

London workhoufe, forthejioor of, the city of London, alfo ftands in this ward, 
juft without Bifhopfgate, teing a long* brick edifice four hundred feet in length, con- 

'8 filling 
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fitting of feveral work-rooms and lodging-rooms for the vagrants and parijfh children 
brought thither, who are employed *in fpinning wool and flax, in fewing, knitting, 
or winding filk, or making tiieir cloaths or fhoes, and are taught to write, read, and 
caft accompts. 1 he grown vagrants brought here for a time only, are employed in 
wafhing,. beating hemp, and picking oakhum, and have no more to keep them than 
they earn, unless they are fick ; and the boys are put out apprentices to feafaring men 
or artificers, at a certain age, and in the mean time have their diet, cloaths, phyfick, 
and other neceflaries, provided for them by the houfe, which is fupported by private 
charities, by fumsraifed annually by the city, or by the labour of the children, which 
laft article produces l'even or eight hundred pounds per annum. 

6. Broad-ftreet ward contains part of Threadneedle-ftreet, Bartholomew-lane,. part: 
of Prince’s ftreet, part of Lothbury, part of Throgmorton-ftreet, great part of Bro^d- 
ftrjct, Winchefter-ftreet, Auftin-friars, part of Worrnwood-ttreet, and part of London- 
wall-ftreet, with the courts and lanes running into them. 

r l he publick buildings in this ward are Carpenters’- hall, Drapers’ -hall, Merchant- 
Taylors’-hall, the South-Sca-Houfe, the Pay-office, Alhallows on the Wall, St. Peter’s 
Poor, the Dutch church, St. Martin’s, St. Bennet’s, St. Bartholomew’s, St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, and the French church. 

The tnofl magnificent and beautiful edifice of the kind in this warJ, and indeed in the 
city of London, is the South-Sea-Houfe, lately erected at the north-eatt corner of 
T hreadneedle-fireet, near Bifhopfgate-ftreet, and over againft the church of St. Martin 
Outwich. It is built of Hope and brick. 

The feveral offices for tranfadling the bufinefs of this great company arc admirably 
well difpofed ; and the great hall .for f'ales is no where to be paralleled, either in its 
dimenlions or ornaments, any more than the dining-room, galleries, and chambers 
above. 

7. Comhill ward comprehends little more than the ftreet of the fame name/ and 
fome little lanes and alleys that fall into it, as Caftle-alley, Sweeting’s or Swrthin’s- 
alley, Freeman's-yard, part of Finch-lane, Weigh-houfe-yard, Star-court, the north 
end of Birching-larie, St. Michael’s-alley, Pope*s-head-alley, and Exchange-alley. 

Comhill-ftreet may, in many refpeds, be looked upon as the principal ftreet of 
the city of London ; for here almoft all affairs relating to navigation and commerce are 
tranfafted; and here, all the bufinefs relating to the great companies and the Bank, 
are negotiated, i his ftreet alfo is fituated near the; centre of the city, and fome fay, 
upon the higheft ground in it. It is fpacious, and well built with lofty houfes, fcur 
or five ftories high, ^inhabited by linen-drapers and othei; confiderable tradefmen, who 
deal by wholefale as well as retail, and adorned with the principal gate and from of the 
Royal-Exchange. Here alfo it is fail! the metropolitan church was fituated, when 
London was an archbiihoprick. 

Exchange, alley, fo denominated from its being fituated on the fouth-fide of this 
ftreet, over againft the Royal Exchange, has long been famous for the great concourfe 
of merchants and commanders of fhips, and the bargains and contjads made these and 
in the two celebrated coffee-houfes in it, which go under the refpedive names -of 
Jonathan’s and ^Garraway’s, where land, ftocks, debentures, and merchandize, and 
everything thalhas anexiftence in nature, is bought, fold, and transferred from one 

to another} and many things contraded for, that fubfifl only in thb imaginhtioa of, 
yie parties* « ° 
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The Royal-Exchange is fituatcd on the north fide of Cornhill, about the middle of 
the ftreet, forming an oblong openfquare, the infide whereof is an hundred and forty, 
four feet in length from eaft to weft, and an hundred and ieventeen in breadth from 
north to fouth ; the area fixty-one fquare poles, on every fide whereof is a noble 
piazza or cloiiler, confifting of twenty-eight columns and arches that fupport the 
galleries above. 

The length of the building on the outfide is two hundred and three feet, the breadth 
an hundred and-feventy-one, and the height fifty-fix. On the front towards Cornhill 
alfo is a noble piazza} confifting of ten pillars ; and another on the oppofite fide next 
Threadneedloftrcet, of as many ; and in the middle of each a magnificent gate : over 
the Cornhill gate is a beautiful tower, an hundred and feventy-eight feet high, fur- 
nifhed with twelve fmall bells for chimes ; and underneath the piazzas are capacious 
cellars, which ferve for warehoufes. 

The whole building is of Portland ftone, ruftick work ; above the arches the inward 
piazza is an entablament, with fine enrichments ; and on the cornifh a range of pilafters, 
with entablature, and a fpacious compafs pediment in the middle of the corners of each 
of the four fides. Under the pediment on the north fide, are the king’s arms ; on 
the fouth, thofe of the city ; and on the eaft, the arms of Sir Thomas Grelham. And 
under the pediment on 'he weft fide, the arms of the company of mercers, with their 
refpe&ivc enrichments. The intercolumns of the upper range are twenty-four niches, 
nineteen of which are filled with the ftatucsof the kings and queens regent of England, 
Handing ereft with their robes and regalia , except that of King James II. and King 
George II. which are habited like the Csefiirs. 

On the fouth fide are feven niches, of which four are filled, viz. 

i. The rnoft eafterly figure, which has this ini'cription in gold letters, Edvardus 
Primus Rex, Anno Dom. 1272. 2. Weftward, Edvardus III. Rex , Anno Dom. 1329. 

3. Hi.n ricus V. Rex, Anno Domini 1412. 4. Hcnricus VI. Rex , Anno Domini 1422. 

On the weft fide five niches, four of which are filled, viz. 

1. Under the moftfoutherly figures is fubferibed in gold letters, Edvardus IV. Rex , 
Anno Domini 1460. 2. Northward (the crown pendant over his head ) Edvardus V. 

Rex, Anno Domini 1483* 3- Hcnricus VII. Rex, Anno Domini 1487. 4. Henricus VIII. 

Rex , Anno Domini 1 508. 

On the north fide feven niches are filled, viz. 

1. The molt weftcrly, fubferibed in golden chara&ers, Edvardus VI. Rex , Anno 
Domini 1547. 2. Maria Regina , Amo Domini 1 553. • 3. Elizabetha Regina, Anno 

Domini 1558. 4. Is fubferibed, Sereniffim* & Potentifftm * Princip\ Jacobo I’rimo, Mag. 

Brit ’ Fran ’ & Hibcrn ’ Reg. Fid. Defcnfori , Societas Pannitonforum pofuit, A. D. 1684. 
5. ETK.X1N BAXIAIKH Sereni/fimi & Religiojijfum Principis Carols Primi , Anglia , Scotia , 
Franc ia cif Hibernia Regis, Fidei Defenforis ; Bis Martyris (in Corpore & EJfigie) Impiis 
Rebeltium Manibus , ex hoc loco deturbata & confrafta. Anno Dom. 1647. Reftituta & 
hie demum colhcaia. Anno Dom. 1683. Gloria Martyr'd qui te fregere Rebelles non potuere 
ip fum ijitem volucre Drum. 6. Carolus Sccitndus , Rex, Anno Domini 1648. 7. Jacibus II. 
Rc’x, Anno. Domini 1685. * 

On the eaft fide five ifiphes, bne of which is vacant, the other filled, viz. 

1 . The molt northerly contains two ftatues, viz. of King William an<J Queen Mary, 
•fubferibed Gulicltnus III. Rex+ cS 5 Maria II. Regina, A. D. 1 6881 S. P. Q. Loridin* 
Optim* Prineipibifs , P. C. 1 $9 5* 2 * Anna Regina Dei Gratia Mag. Britan* FrancieP 
& Hibernia, 1701. . 3. (George I.dnfcribed Georgius D. G.' Magna Britan* Franelx Sff 
Hibernia Rex, Anno Dom, 17 14. S. P. L, 4. Southerly, the ftatue of King George II. 
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in the habiliment of a Ctcfar, wreathed on the head, and a battoon or truncheon 
in his hand, little differing from that 'of Charles II. in the center of the area, only in 
looking northward ; inferibed Georgius II. D. G. Mag, Brit . Fra. & Hib . Rex, Anno 
Dom . j 727. S. P. Q. L. 

On the four fides of the piazza within the Exchange, are twenty-eight niches, which 
are all vacant y except one near the north-weft angle, where is the figure of Sir 
Thomas Givfiiam. The piazza itfelf is paved with black and white marble, and the 
court, or area, pitched with pebbles; in the middle whereof is the ftatue-of King 
Charles II. in a Roman habit, with a battoon in his hand, ere£ted*on a marble pedeftal 
about eight feet high, and looking fouthward ; on which fide of the pedeftal, under 
an imperial crown, wings, trumpets of fame, feepter and fword, palm branches, &c. 
are thefe words inferibed, viz. * . 

Cardo II. C'tfari Britannico , Patrice Patri, Regum Optimo Clementiffimo Augufliflimo, 
Generis Humani Deliciis , IJtriufq; Fortunoe V if tori, Pads Europce Arbitro , Marium 
Domino, ac Vindici Societatis Mercatorum Adventur ’ Anglice, qua per CCCC jam props 
Anno j Regia benignitate jioret , Fidei Intemeratce id Gratitudinis aterna hoc Tedimoniutn 
venerabutida pofuit. Anno Salutis Humana 1684. 

On the weft fide of the pedeftal is neatly cut in relievo, the figure of a cupid re - 
pofing hi; right hand on a fliield containing the arms of England and France quartered, 
and in his left hand a rofe. 

On the north fide are the arms of Ireland on a fhield, fupported by a cupid. 

On the eaft fide the arms of Scotland, with a cupid holding a thiftle, all in relievo. 

The inner piazza and court are divided into feveral Rations, or walks, where- the 
merchants of the refpe&ive nations, and thofe who have bufinefs with them, affemble 
dillinitly ; fo that any merchant or commander of a veffel is readily found, if it be 
knowm to what country he trades. The feveral walks are deferibed in the following 
ground-plot of the Exchange. 
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Near the fouth gate is a fpacious ftaircafe, and near the north gate another, that 
lead up to the galleries, on- each fide whereof are ‘(hops for milliners and other trades, 
to the number of near two hundred, which brought in a good revenue at firfl, noth'' ug 
being thought fafhionable that was not purchafed there ; but the milliners are now dif- 
perfed ail over the town, and the (hops in the Exchange alrnoft defertcd. 

8. Langbourn ward, fo called of a b urne , or brook, that had its fource in it, and 
rundown Fenchurch-ftreet, contains thefe principal flreets ; part of Lombard-ftreet, 
part of Fenchurch-ftreet, part of Lime-ftrcet, and part of Gracechu’rch-llreet ; with 
part of the courts, lanes, and alleys in them, particularly White-hart-court, Exchange- 
alley, Shcrbourn-lane, Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas- lane, Mark-lane, Mincing-lane, 
Rood-lane, Cullum-court, Philpot-Iane, and Braben-court. 

The publ’ck buildings in this ward arc, the Poll-office, Ironmongers’- hall, Pewtcrcrs*- 
hall ; the churches of Allhallows Lombard-ftreet, St. Edmund’s Lombard-llreet, St. 
Mary Wooln - h, St. Dionis Backchurch, and St. Allhallows Staining. 

The Poll- office is fituated on the fouth fide of Lombard ftreet, near Stocks-market. 
It was the dwe-iling-houfe of Sir Robert Vyncr, in the reign of King Charles 11 . The 
principal entrance is out of Lombard-ftreet, through a great gate and paflage that leads 
into a handfonic paved court, about which are the feveral offices for receiving and 
diltribuiing letters, extremely well contrived. 

Letters and packets are dilpatched from hence every Monday to France, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Kent, and the Downs. 

Every Tuefday to the United Netherlands, Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, and 
to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Every Wednesday to Kent only, and the Downs. 

Every Thuriday to France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all parts of England and 
Scotland. 

Every Friday to the Auftrian and United Netherlands, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and to Kent and the Downs. 

Every Saturday to all parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The poll goes alfo every day to thofe places where the court refides, as alfo to the 
ufual llations and rendezvous of his majefty’s fleet, as the Downs, Spithcad, and to 
Tunbridge during the feafon for drinking the waters, &c. 

Letters and packets arc receivod from all parts of England and Scotland, except 
Wales, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday ; from Wales every Monday and 
Friday ; and from Kent and the Downs every day. 

Id is majefty keeps conftantly, for the tranfport of the faid letters and packets, in 
times of peace, ‘ 

Between England and France, three packet-boats ; Spain", one in a fortnight ; Por- 
tugal, one ditto; Flanders, two packet-boats ; Holland, three packet-boats ; Ireland, 
three packet-boats. 

And at Deal, two packet-boats for the Downs.* 

Not to mention the extraordinary packet-boats in time of war with France and 
Spain, to the Leeward Iflands, &c. t 

A letter containing a whole fheet of paper is conveyed 8o miles for 3 d. and two 
flieets G'J. and an ounce ^of letters but is. And above 80 miles a Angle letter is 4 d. a 
, double letter 8 d\ and an ounce u. 4 d. . 

’9. Billingfgate ward is bounded by Langbourn ward towards the north, by Tower- 
ftreet ward on fhe eaft, iiy the river Thames on the foudi, and by Bridge wa. d (jvitlnn 
on the weft, ’•l he" principal ftreets apd places in this ward are, Thames ftreet. Little 
Eaftcjleap, Pudding-lane, Botolph-liflie, Love-lane, St. Mary-hill, and Rood-lane. 

‘ ' ‘The 
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The wharfs, or keys, as they lie oji the Thames-fide from eaft: to weft, are Smart’s 
key, Billingfgate, .Little Somer’s key, Great Somer’s key, Botolph wharf, Cox’s key, 
and Frefli wharf, which lad is the next key to the Bridge ; of which Billingfgate is 
much the mod reforted to. It is a kind of fquare dock, or inlet, having keys on three 
{ides of it, to which the veflels lie clofe while they are unloading. By a ftatute of the 
icth and nth of William III. it was ena&ed, ‘That Billingfgate fliould be a free 
market for filh every day in the week, except Sundays : That a fifliing veil'd fliould 
pay no other toll or duty than the a£t prefcribes, viz. every falt-fifh veil'd, for ground- 
age, 8 d.per diem , and 2cd. per voyage ; a lobfter boat 2<r/. a day'groundage, and i 3 d. 
the voyage; every dogger boat, or finack wi/h fea-fiih, 2d. per diem ground age, and 
iy 1 , the voyage every oyfter veifel 2d. a-day groundage, and a halfpenny per bviflic l 
metage. And that it fliould be lawful for any perfon, who fliould buy fiih in the faid 
market, to fell the fame in any other market or place in London, or elfevvhere, by 
retail.’ And bccaufe the fiflnnongers nfed to buy up great part of the fiih at Billingf- 
gate, and then divide the fame among themfelvcs, in order to fet an extravagant price 
upon them, it was enabled, * That no perfon fliould buy, or caufe to be’ bought, in the 

* faid market of Billingfgate, any quantity of fiih, to be divided by lot among the’ fiili- 

* mongers, or other perfqns, with an intent to fell them afterwards by retail ; and that 
‘ no fifhmonger fliould buy any more than for his own ufe, on pain of 20/d And by 
the 6th Anna it was enafted, ‘ That no perfon fliould buy fiih at Billingfgate to fell 

* again in the fault market; and that none but fiihermen, their wives, or (errant s, 

4 fliould fell fiih by retail at Billingfgate ; and that none fliould buy or fell liili there 
4 before the ringing of the market-bell.’ 

The publick buildings in this ward arc Butchers’-hall, and the churches of St. Mary 
Hill, St. Margaret Pattons, and St. George in Botojph-lane. 

10. Bridge ward within contains London-bridge, New Fiih-flreef, Gracechurch- 
ftreet as far as Fenchurcb-ftreet, Thames-ftrect from Fiih-ftrcet to the Old-l'wan, part 
of St. Martin’s-lane, part of St. Michael’s-lane, and part of Crooked-lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are I.ondon-bridge, the Monument, Fiflnnongers’- 
hall, and the churches of St. Magnus and St. Bonnet Gracechurch-ftreet. 

The Monument (lands on the weft fide of Filh-ftreet-hill, a little to the northward 
of the Bridge, and was erected by the legiflative authority, in memory of the fire anno 
1606, and wasdefigned by Sir Chriftopher Wren. It has a fluted column, *02 feet 
high froth the ground; the greeted diameter of the (haft 15 feet, and the plinth, or 
loweft part of the pedeftal, 28 feet fquare, and 40 feet high ; the whole beinVof 
Portland (lone, excejjt the ftair-cafe within, which is of Hack marble, containing 3 
fteps, ten inches and an half broad, and^fix inches deep; and a balcony on the out fide 
32 feet from the top, on which is a gilded flame. The front of the pedeftal, towards 
the weft, contains a reprefen tation of. the fire, and the refurredion of the prefent city 
out of the ruins of the former. « • 1 

11,. Candlewick or Cannon-ftreet ward contains part of Great Eaftchc ap, part of 
Candlewiek now called Cannon-ftreet, part of Abchurch-lanc, St.Nu holas-lane* St 
Clement’s- lane, St? Michael’s-lane, Crooked-lane, St. Martin s- lane, St. Lawrencc- 
1 oultney-lane, with the courts and alleys that fall into th*ein. . 

In Cannon-ftreet is that remarkable (lone called London-done, whigh has remained 
ixed mthe ground many hundred years,* but for what end is uncertain ; thorn- h fii,v 
>q|ed by fome to be the place from whence the Romans began to compute the number 
~r nnks anciently to any part* of the kingdom. • 

'ft 2 ' warti contains the belt part of^albrook, part of Bucklerfbury, the 

eaft end of Budge-row, *Ue north end of Dowgate, part of* Cannon. ftreet, mod of. 
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S within’ s-lane, molt of Bearblnder-lane, part of Bufh lane, part of Sufiblk-lane, part of 
Green-lattice-lanp, and part of Abchurch-lane, with feveral courts and lanes that fall 
into them. 

Stocks-markct confifts of a pretty large fquare, having Cornhill and Lombard -ftreet 
on the north-eaft, the Poultry on the north-weft, and Walbrook on the fouth eaft. 
Before the fire it was a market chiefly for filli and flefli, and afterwards for fruit and gar- 
den-fluff. 4 

In this market Sir Robert Yyncr, bait, and alderman, created a marble equeftrian 
ftatue of King Charles II. Handing on a pedeftal eighteen feet high, and trampling 011 
his enemies.* 

The publick buildings in this ward are Salters’-hall, the churches of St. Swithin and 
St. Stephen Walbrook. 

13. Dowgafe orDowngate ward, fo called from the principal-ftreet, which has afteep 
defeent or fall into the Thames, contains part of Thames-ftreet, part of St. Lav.rencc- 
Poultney-hill, part of Du:cford-lane, part of Suffolk lane, part of Bufli-lane, part of 
Dowgate hill, Checquer-yard, Elbow lane, and Cloak-lane ; and the louthward of 
Thames-ftreet, Old Swan-lane, Cole-harbour, Alhallows-Ianc, Campion-lane, Friars- 
lane, Cozcns-lane, Dowgate dock, and the Steel-yard. 

The publick buildings in thisward are Tallovv-chandlers’-hall, Skinners’-Hall, Innhold- 
ers’ -hall, Plumbers’-hall, Joiners* -hall, Watermens*-hall, and the church of Alhallous 
the Great. • 

14. Vintry ward (which was fo called from the wine- merchants who landed and fold, 
their wines here) contains part of Thames-ftreet, New Oueen-ftreet, Garlick hill. Col- 
lege-hill, and St. Thomas-Apoftles. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Vintners’-hall, Cutlers’-hall, the churches of 
St. Michael Royal, and St. James Garlick-hill. 

Vintncrs*-hall is fituated on the fouth-fide of Thames-ftreet, between Queen-ftreet and 
Garlick hill, being built on three fides of a quadrangle fronting the ftreet. The rooms 
are large, finely wainfeoted and carved, particularly the magnificent fkreen at the ealt-end 
of the great hall, which is adorned with two columns, their entablature and pediment ; 
and on acroters are placed the figure of Bacchus between feveral Fames, with other em- 
bellifliments ; and they have a garden backwards towards the Thames. 

15. Cordwainers’-ftreet ward, fo called from the cordwainers (fhoemakers) curriers, 
and other dealers in leather that inhabited that part of the town anciently, includes Bow- 
lane, New (Jueen-ftreet, Budge-row, lower-royal -ftreet. Little St. Thomas Apoftles, 
Pancras-lane, a fmall part of Watling-ftreet, a little part of Bafingdane, and St. Sythe’s- • 
lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are the cnurch of St. Anthony, St. Mary Alder- 
mary, and St. Maiy-le-Bow. . 

iff. Cheap ward. The principal flreets and peaces in this ward are Cheapfide, the 
Poultry, part of Honey-lane market, part of the Old-Jewry, part of Bucklerfbury, part 
of Pafticras-Iane, pari of Queen-flreet, all Ironmonger-lane, King-ftreet, and fit! Law- 
rence lane, and part of Cateatqn-ftreet, part of Bow-lane, and all (Guildhall. 

The publick building? in this ward are, Guildhall, Mercers’ -chapel and hall, Gro- 
cers*-hall, the Poultry-compter, the churches of St. Mildred Poultry, and St. Lawrence 
'Jewry. . * 


• This market has fiocc been removed to Fleet-ditch, and a grancl rftanfion-lioufe for the lord-Aayor is 
row creating on the ground where Stocks-roacKet was then kept, at the cxpcnct of the city. 


Guildhall, 
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Guildhall, the toum-houfe of this great city. Hands at the north end of King ftrcet, and 
is a large handfomc ftru&ure, built with Hone, anno 1 666, the old hall having been def- 
troyed by the fire in 1666. By a large portico on the fouth fide we enter the principal 
room, properly called the hall, being 153 feet in length, forty eight in breadth, and 
fifty five in height : on the right hand, at the upper end is the ancient court of the huf- 
tings, at the other end of the hall oppofite to it are the fherifls-courts The roof of the 
infule is flat, divided into pannels ; the walls on the north and fouth fides adorned with 
four demy pillars of the Gothic order, painted white, and veined with blue, the capitals 
gilt with gold, and the arms finely depicted in their proper coldtir, viz. at the eaft the 
arms of St. Edward the confeflor, and of the Kings of England the fhield and crofs of St. 
George. At the weft end the arms of the Confeflor, thofe of England and France 
quarterly, and the arqts of England. On the fourteen demy pillars (above the capital) 
are the king’s arms, the arms of London, and the arms of the twelve companies. At 
the call end are the King’s arms carved between the portraits of the late Queen, at the 
foot of an arabathram, under a rich canopy northward, and thofe of King WiUiam and 
Queen Mary fouthward, painted at full length. The inter-columns are painted in imi- 
tation of porphyry, and embcllilhed with the portraitures, painted in full proportion, of 
eighteen judges, which were there put up by the city, in gratitude for their fignal fervice 
done in determining differences between landlord and tenant (without the expence of 
law-fuits) in rebuilding this city, purl'uant to an a£t of parliament, after the fire, in 
1666. 

Thofe on the fouth fide are. Sir Heneage Finch, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Sir Richard Rainsford, Sir Edward Turner, Sir Thomas Tyrrel, Sir John 
Archer, Sir William Morton. 

On the north fide are. Sir Robert Atkins, Sir John Vaughan, Sir Francis North, Sir 
Thomas Twifden, Sir Chriftopher Turner, Sir William Wild, Sir Hugh Windham. 

At the weft end. Sir William Ellis, Sir Edward Thurland, Sir Timothy Littleton. 

And in the lord mayor’s court (which is adorned with fleak ftone and other paintiflg 
and gilding, and alfo the figures of the four cardinal virtues) are the portraits of Sir 
Samuel Brown, Sir John Kelynge, Sir Edward Atkins, and Sir William Windham, all 
(as thofe above) painted in full proportion in their fcarlet robes as judges. 

The late Queen Anne, in December 1 706, gave the city 26 ftandards, and 6 3 colours, 
to be put up in this hall, that were taken from the French and Bavarians at the battle 
of Ramillies the preceding fummer ; but there was found room only for 46 colours, 1 9 
flandards, and the trophy of a kettle drum of the elector of Bavaria’s. The colours 
over the Queen’s pi&ure are molt efteemed, on account of their being taken from the 
firft battalion of French guards. 

From the hall we afeend by nine ftofie fteps to the mayor’s court, council chamber, 
and the reft of the apartments of the fioufe, which, notwithftanding it may not be equal 
to the grandeur of the city, is very wf 11 adapted to the ends it was defigned for, namely, 
tor holding the city courts, for the election of fhcriffs and other officers, and for the 

entertainment of princes, minifters of ftate, and foreign ambaffadors, on their grand fef- 
uvals. ^ 


17. Coleman-ftreet ward. The principal ftreets in <his wa/d are the Old Jewry, part 

■° . Lothbury, Colemen-ftreet, part of London -wall, and all the lower part of Moorfields 
without the walls. , • * * . » 

^niT h t K PU K lic \ buI1< i i o gS Be r thlemor Bedlam hofpitfl, Founders-ball, Arraourers- 
mJn-£L!J hurChe8 ° f St ‘ 01airc Jcwry * St< Mar S are S Lothbury, aqd S.t. Stephen Cole- 
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New Bethlem, or Bedlam, is fituated at the fouth end of Moorfields, juft without 
the v all the ground being formerly part of the town ditch, and granted by the city to 
the governors of the hofpital of Old Bethlem, which had been appropriated for the re- 
ception of lunaticks, but was found too ftrait to contain the people brought thither, and 
the building in a decaying condition. 

The prelent edifice called New Bedlam was begun to be ere&ed anno 1 675, and fi- 
nilhed the following year. It is built of brick and ftone j the wings at each end, and the 
portico, being each of them adorned with four pilaflers, entablature and circular pedi- 
ment of the Corinthian order : Under the pediment are the King’s arms, enriched with 
feftoons j and between the portico and each of the faid wings is a triangular pediment, 
with the arms of the city ; and on a pediment over the gate the figures of two lunaticks, 
extjuifitely carved. The front of this magnificent hofpital is reported to reprefent the 
Efcurial in Spain, and in fome refpefts exceeds every palace in or about London, being 
528 feet in length, and regularly built : The infide, it is true, is not anfwerable to the 
grand appearance it makes without, being but thirty feet broad, and confiding chiefly of 
a long gallery in each of the two (lories that runs from one end of the houfe to the other ; 
on the l'outh fide whereof are little cells, wherein the patients have their lodgings, and 
on the north the windows that give light to the galleries, which are divided in the middle 
by handfome iron gate, to keep the men and women afunder. 

In order to procure a perfon to be admitted into the hofpital, a petition mud be pre- 
ferred to a committee of the governors, who lit at Bedlam feven at a time weekly ; 
which mull be figned by the churchwardens, or other reputable perfons of the parilh 
the lunatick belongs to, and alfo recommended to the faid committee by one of the go- 
vernors ; and this being approved by the prefident and governors, and entered in a book 
upou a vacancy (in their turn) an order is granted for their being received into the 
houfe, where the faid lunatick is accommodated with a room, proper phyfick and diet, 
gratis. The diet is very good and wholefome, being commonly boiled beef, mutton, or 
veal, and broth, with bread, for dinners on Sundays, Tuefdays, and Thurldays , the 
other days bread, cheefe, and butter, or on Saturdays peafe-pottage, rice milk, funnity, 
or other pottage , and for fupper they have ufually broth or milk pottage, always w'ith 
bread : and there is farther care taken, that fome of the committee go on a Saturday 
weekly to the faid hofpital to fee the provifions weighed, and that the lame be good and 
rightly expended. 

18. Bafinghall, or Baflifhaw wtfrd, confiflcth only of Bafinghall-ftreet, and' a fmall 
part of the ftreet along London wall. 

The public buildings of this ward are Blackwell-hall, Mafoqs-hall, Weavers-hall, 
Coopers-hall, Girdlers-hall, and St. Michael Baffifliaw church. 

Blackwell-hall it fituated between Bafinghall-ftreet on the eaft, and Guildhall-yard 
on the weft, being formerly called Bakewell-hall, from the family of the Bakewclls, 
whofe manfion-houfe flood »hcre anno x 31 5, which falling to the crown, was purchafed 
by the city of King Richard II. and converted into a warehoufe and market for woollen 
manufactures ; and 4 by an aft of common council anno 15 16, it was appointed^) 1 be the 
only market for w'oollen manufactures fold in the city, except baize 4 ; the profits being 
fettled on Chrifl’s- Hofpital, which arife from the lodging and pitching of the cloth in the 
refpefti.ve warehpufes, there being one nfligned for the Devonfhire cloths, and others for 
thd Glouceftcr,Worccfter, Ktntilh, Medley, Spanifh cloths, and blankets. The profits 
alfo ofthe baize* brotight/o Leaden hall arc fettled on the fame hofpital. Thefc cloths p?y 
a penny a week each for pitching, ijnd a halfpenny a weekVefting ; ftockings and bh.nkets 
pay by the pack j all which bring in jC confiderable revenue, being under the direftion 
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of the governors of Chrift’s-hofpital. This hall was deltroyed by the fire, and rebuilt 
by Chnft’s-hofpital, anno 1672. The door-cafe on the front towards Guildhall is of 
ftone, adorned with two columns, entablature and pediment of the Dorick order. In 
the pediment are the King’s arms, and the arms of London under them, enriched with 
cupids, See. 

19. Cripplegate ward is ufually divided into two parts, viz. Cripplegate within the 
walls and Cripplegate without. . 

The principal ftreetsand places in Cripplegate ward within the walls, are Milk-ftrect, 
great part of Honey- lane -market, part of Cateaton-fireet, Lad-lane, Aldennanbury’ 
Love-lane, Addle-ftreet, London-wall ftreet, from Little Wood-ftreet to the poilern, 
Philip-lane, moft of Great Wood-ftreet, Little Wood-ftreet, part of Hart-ftreet, Mug- 
well- ftreet, part of Fell-ftrcet, part of Silver-ftreet, the eaft part of Maiden- lane, and lbmc 
few houfes in Cheapfide to the eaftward of Wood-ftreet. 

The principal ftreets and places in Cripplegate-ward without, are Fore-ftreet, and the 
Poftcrn- ftreet leading to Moorfields, Back-ftreet in Little Moorfields, Moor-lane, Grub- 
ftreet, the fouth part to the polls and chain, the fouth part of Whitecrofs-ftreet as far as 
the polls and chain, part of Redcrofs-llreet, Beach-lane, the fouth part of Golden-lane 
as far as the polls and chain, the eaft part of Golden-lane, the eaft part of Jewen-ftreet 
Bridgewater-fquare, Bnfckley-ftreet, Bridgewater-ftreet, SiJver-ftreet, and Litton! 
ftreet. 


The publick buildings in this ward are Sion-College, Barber-Surgeons-hall, Plaifter- 
ers-hall, Brewers-hall, Cumers-hall, the churches of St. Mary Aldermanburv, St. AI- 
phage, St. Alban Wood -ftreet, and St. Giles Cripplegate.* 

Sion- College is fituated againft London wall, a little to the eaftward of CripnWate 
where ancient y Hood a nunnery, and afterwards an hofpital founded for a hundred* 

hlinrl iTiPii /innn 1 mr* WF TT T r: 1 •. 1 ^ . 
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and there are all Imaginable conveniences for „ thofe who delire to confult their 
books. 

20. Alderfgate ward. The principal ftreets and places in this ward are, Fofler-lane, 
Maiden-lane, Noble-ftreet, St. Martin’s le- Cl rand. Dean’s court. Round-court, Angel- 
ftreet, Bull-and-rnouth-drcet, St. Anne’s ’anc. Alderfgate flrc'.-t, Gofwell-ttreet, Bar- 
bican, Long lane and Little-Brit'iin, 

St. Martin’s le grand was anciently a uagnuiccnt college, founded by Jugelricus and 
Edwardus his brother, anno 1056, and con finned i 7 V iiam cht: Conqueror, by his 
charter dated av.no 1008, in the lecond year of his reign ; who alio gave all the moor- 
lands without Cripplegate to this college, exempting (lean and canons from thejurif- 
diction of the bilhop, and from all legal fervice% granting them foe and fac, toll and 
theam, with all liberties and franchifes that any church in the kingdom enjoyed. 

This college was iurrcndcred to King Edward VI, in the fecond year of his reign, 
c nno 1548, and the fame year the churr pulled down, am! Mie ground leafed out to 
perfons to build upon, being highly valued on account of the privileges annexed to it ; 
for it dill remains a feparate jurifdicbion. The fherifl’s and magiftrates of London have 
no authority in this liberty, but h is edeemed pa’-t of Weftnunfter, and fuhject only to the 
dean and chapter of that abbey. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, Golofmiths’-hall, Coachmakers’-hall, I.on- 
don-houfe, Thanet houfe, Cook’s-hall, the church of 3t. Anne wjthin Alderfgate, Sr. 
Leonard, Foftcr-lane, and St. Botolph Alderfgate. 

21. Farringdon ward within the walls, fo called to diftinguiih it from Farringdon 
ward without, was anciently but one ward, and governed by one alderman ; receiving 
its name of William Farendon, goldfmith, alderman thereof, and one of the fherifks 
of London, who purchafed the aldermanry of John le Feurc, 7 Edward I. anno 1279. 
It afterwards defeended to Nicholas Farendon, fon of tl? : r M William, who was four 
times mayor (and his heirs) from whence fome infer tt.ai the aldermanries of London 
were formerly hereditary. 

Farringdon ward within contains St. Paul’s-church.yard, Ludgate-dreet, Blackfriars, 
the eaft fide of Fleet- ditch from Ludgate-dreet . j the Thames, Creed-lane, Avc-Mary- 
lane, corner, Paternoder-’-ow, Newgate dreet and market. Grey- friars, part of 

Warwick -‘»ane. Ivy lane, part of Chenpfide, part of Fofter -lane, part of Wood-flreet, 
part of Friday dreet, and part of ihc Old Change, with feveral courts and alleys falling 
into them. * 

The publick buildings in this ward are, the cathedral of St. Paul, St. Paul’s fchool, 
the king’s printing-houfe, the Scotch -hall. Apothecaries’- hall, Stai,ioners’-haIl, the Col- 
lege of Phydcians, Butchers’-hall, Sadlers* hall. Embroiderers’- ha J, the church of St. 
Martin Ludgatc, Chrift’s church and hofpital, the church of St. Matthew, Friday-ftreet, 
St. Auftin’s church, the church of St. Vcdaft, and the Chapter -houfe. 

Aiiftin the monk was fent to England by Pope*Gregory the Great, to endeavour the 
converfion of the Saxons, about the year 596, and being favourably teceived by Ethel - 
bert/then King of *Xent, who foon after became his profelyte, was by the authbrity of 
the Roman fee condituted arcfybifliop of Canterbury, the capital of King Ethelbert’s 
dominions. The archbUhon being thus e dab I idled in Kent, fent his millionaries into 
other parts of England, making Melitus, one of his aflidants, bilhop of London ; and 
% Kftig Ethelbert, to encourage that city to embrace Chriftianity, it *is faid, founded the 
cathedral of St* Paid, atjout tVe year 604. , 

This cathedral (lands upon an eminence in the middle ‘of the town, difengagefc from 
all other buildings, fo that its»beautieg‘ may be viewed on every lide ; whereas we fee 

10 ‘ . only 
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only one front of St. Peter’r- at Rome, the palace of the Vatican, and other buildings 
contiguous to it. rendering ie reft invifrble ; and though the riches and furniture of 
the feveral chapeis in St. Petr * - *rt the admiration of all that view them, yet they fpoil 
the profpea of the fabrick. 1* regard only the building, diverted of the rich mate- 
rials and furniture which n»df :he be -ti-s of .he ftru&ure, St. Paul’s, in the opinion of 
many travellers, makes a u etter appea uice than St. Peter’s : nor does the white Port- 
land ftone, of which St. Paul s if brh., at il give place to the marble St. Peter’s is lined 
or incrufted with ; for the nurr. lamps and candles that are burnt before the altars 
at St. Peter’s, fo blacken and tann'h .ne narble, that js not eafjfto diftinguilh it from 
common Hone. 

As to the ouinde of St. ’a s. it is adorned by two ranges of pilafters, one above 
the other $ the lower confift.- of 1 2 j j darters at leaft, with their entablature of the Co- 
rinthian >rder ; and the upp ">i 3 mam', with entablament of the Compofite order, 
befides 20 colums at tb" »efi, and four at the oaft end, and thofe of the porticoes, and 
fpaces between the arches o r windows ; and .ne architrave of the lower order, &c. 
are filled with great variety or ctinooe enrichments, confifting of cherubims, feftoons, 
voluta’s, fruit, leaves cartouches, enfign-- of fame, a? fwords and trumpets in faltier 
erodes, wrih chaplets of laurel, alfo books difplayed, bifbeps caps, the dean’s arms, and 
(at the cart end) the cypher of W. R. witnir a garter, on which are the words Hotii Jolt 
qui mal y-penfe ; and this within a fine compartment of palm-branches, and placed under 
an imperial crown, &c. all finely carved in Hone. 

The intcrcolumns of the lower range of pilafters are 33 ornamental windows and 6 
niches, and of the upper range 37 windows and about 30 niches many whereof are 
adorned with columns, entablature and pediments ; and at the eaft end is a fweep, or 
circular fpace, adorned with columns and pilafters, and enriched with feftoons, fruit, 
incenfe-pots, &c. anu a* ’ie upper part is a window between four pieddroits and a iinglc 
cornifli, and thofe between ♦ .v«j larj cartouches. 

The afeent to the north portico is by 1 2 fteps of black marble ; the dome of the por- 
tico is r upported and adorned with fix very fpacious column 3 (48 inches diameter) of 
the Corinthian order. Above the door-cafe is a large urn, with feftoons, &c. Over 
this (belonging to the upper range of pilafters) b- a fpaciou? pediment, where are the 
King’s arms with the regalia , fupported by two angels, with each a palm-branch in their 
hands, under whofe feet appear the figures of the lion and unicorn. 

You afeend to the fouth portico (the ground here being low) by 25 fteps: It is in all 
other refpefts like the north, and above this a pediment (as the other) belonging to the 
upper order, where is a proper emblem of this incomparable ftrutture, raifed (as it were) 
out of the ruins of the old church, viz. a phoenix, with her wings expanded, in flames • 
under which is the word RESURGAM infculped in capital characters. * 

The weft portico is adorned and fupported with 1 2 columns below, and eight above, 
fluted, of the refpc&ive orders as the two ranges ; the twelve lower adorned with ar- 
chitrave, marble friefe and a cornifli ; and the agii. upper with an entablature and a fpa- 
cious triangular pediment, where the hiftory f c i. Paul’s conv^rfion is reprefented 
with the rays of »glory, and the figures of leverai men and horfes, boldly carved in 
relievo by Mr. Bird. The door-cafe is white marble? and over the entrance is cut in 
relievo the hiftbry of St. Paul’s preaching to the Bei cans (as in ACls xvii. 2.) It confifls 
of a gruppa of nine figures (befides that of St. Paul) witji books, &c! lively reprefented* 
*jj the lame hand as the conversion. • 

Pf the fouth fide of thearlmrch, near the weft end, is’ a fohim’or portal, the door- 
eale being enriched with cartouches, voluta’s and fruit, yery excellently carved under a 

Pediment 
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pediment ; and oppoftte to this on the north fide, is the like door-cafe. And in brief, 
all the apertures are not only judicioufly difpofed for commodioufncfs, illumination of 
the fabrick, &c. but are very ornamental. 

At the weft end is an acroteria of the figures of the twelve apoflles, each about 
eleven feet high, with that of St. Paul on the angle of the pediment, and thofe of the 
four evangelifts, two of each cumbent between as many angles on a circular pediment ; 
over the dials of the clock on the fronts of the two towers alfo an entablature, and 
circles of enrichment, where twelve ftones compofe the aperture, anfwering to the 
twelve hours. 1 

The faid towers are adorned with circular ranges of columns of the Corinthian order, 
with domes upon the upper part, and at the vertex of each a curious pine-apple. 

The choir has its roof fupported with fix fpacious pillars, and the church with fix- 
more; befides which there are eight that fupport the cupola, and two very fpacious 
ones at the weft end. All which pillars are adorned with pilafters of the Corinthian 
and Compofite orders, and alfo with columns fronting the crofs-ifle or ambulatory be- 
tween the confiftory and morning-prayer-chapel, which have each a very beautiful 
fereen of curious wainfeot, and adorned each with twelve columns, their entablatures 
arched pediments, and the king’s arms, enriched with cherubims, and each pediment 
between lour vafes, all curioufly carved ; and thefe fereens are fenced with iron-work, 
as is alfo the cornilh at the weft end of the church, and fo eaftward beyond the firlt 
arch. 

The pillars of the church that fupport the roof, are two ranges, with their enta- 
blature and beautiful arches, whereby the body of the church and choir are divided 
into three parts orifles ; the roof of each is adorned with arches, and fpacious periphe- 
ries of enrichments, as Ihields, leaves, chaplets, &c. (the fpaces included being fome- 
what concave) admirably carved in ftone ; and there is a large crofs-ille between the 
north and fouth porticos, and two ambulatories, the one a little eaftward, the other 
weftward from the faid crofs-ille, and running parallel therewith. The floor of the 
whole is paved with marble, hut under the cupola and within the rail of the altar, with 
fine porphyry, polifhed and laid in fevcral geometrical figures. 

The altar-piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilalters, finely painted and veined 
with gold, in imitation ol lapis lazuli , with their entablature, where the enrichments, 
and alfo the capitals of the pilafters, are double gilt with gold. Thefe intercolumns 
arc twenty-one pannels of figure*) crimfon velvet, and above them fix windows, viz. 
in each intcrcolumniation, feven pannels and two windows one above the other ; at the 
greateft altitude above all which, is a glory finely done. The aperture north and 
louth into the choir, are (afeending up three fteps of black marble)'by two iron folding- 
doors, being (as that under the organ-gallery, &c.) exquifitely wrought into divers 
figures, fpiral branches, and other flourilhes ; and there are two others at the weft end 
of the choir, the one opening into the fouth ifle,‘ # the other in the north, done by the 
celebrated artift in this way, monfieur Tijan. * 

Aijd what contributes to the beauty of this choir, are the galleries, the, bi {hop’s 
throne, lord mayor’s feat, with the ftalls ; all which being contiguous, compofe one 
vaft body of carved work of the fineft wainfeot, conftituting three fides of a qua- 
drangle. * • 

, The 'cupola (within the church) appears erc&ed and elevated qn eight pillars of a 
large magnitude, adorned with pilafters, entablature, circular pediments, and arches 
of the Corinthi’an order/ and* each pillar enriched with a, fpacious feftoon ; lieye are 
alfo as many altovfes fronted with curious iron-work, and over the arches, at a great 

4 • height 
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height from the ground, is on entablature, and on the cornifh an ambulatory, fronted 
or fenced in with handfome iron-work, extending round the infide of the cupola, 
above which is a range of thirty-two pilafters of the Corinthian order, where every 
fourth intercolumn is adorned with a nich and fome enrichments j and, it is faid, that 
m every foot of altitude the diameter of this decreafeth one inch. 

On the outfide of the dome, about twenty feet above the outer roof of the church, 
is a range of thirty-two columns, with niches of the fame altitude, and directly counter 
to thofe aforefaid within the cupola : to thefe columns there is entablament, and 
above that a gallery with acroteria, where are placed very fpacious and ornameutal 
vafes all round the cupola : at twelve feet above the tops of thefe vafes (which fpace 
is adorned with pilafters and entablament, and the intercolumns are windows ) the 
diameter is taken in (as appears outwardly) five feet, and two feet higher it decreaf^s 
five feet, and a foot above that, it is ftill five feet lefs, where the dome outwardly be- 
gins to arch, which arches meet about fifty-two feet higher in perpendicular altitude, 
on the vertex of which dome is a neat balcony, and above this a large and beautiful 
lantern, adorned with columns of the Corinthian order, with a ball and crofs at the 
top. 

Chrift’s hofpital is fituated between Newgate-ftreet and St. Bartholomew’s Hofpital 
in Smithfield. Here, as lias been obferved already, was anciently a monaftery of grey 
friars, founded about the year 1325, which, upon the difiblution of inonafteries, was 
furrendered to King Henry VIII. anno 1538, who, in the lalt year of his reign, tranf- 
ferred it to the city of London for the ufe of the poor. King Edward VI. endowed 
this hofpital (together with thofe of Bridewell and St. Thomas’s Hofpital in Southwark) 
with large revenues, of which the city were made truftees, and incorporated by the 
name of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, governors of the 
poifdfions, revenues, and goods of the hofpitals of Chrill, Bridewell, and St. Thomas 
the Apoftle, to whom the king granted 3,266/. 13J. 4 cl. per annum. 

It was opened in the year 1552, in the month of November j and a good writing- 
fchool was added to this foundation in the year 1694, by Sir John More, knf. and 
alderman. 

The children admitted into this hofpital are prefented every year by the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, and the other governors in their turns, a lift of whom is printed yearly, 
and fet up at the compting-houfc, and a letter is fent to each of the faid governors 
fome dafs before the admifiion, reminding him of the day of chufing, and how thofe 
he prefents Ihould be qualified ; wherein is inclofed a blank certificate from the minifter 
and church-wardens, a blank petition to the prefident apd governors, and a paper of 
the rules and qualifications of the child to be prefented: Upon this, the governor 
having made choice of a child to prefcnt, the friends of the faid child come to the 
. compting-houfe on the admiffion-day,. bringing the faid petition and certificate, rules~ 
and letter along with him, and on thp back fide of the faid petition, the governor.whu 
prefents endorfeth words to this eftedt : 

I prefect the child mentioned in the certificate on the other fide , ‘and believe- the fame* to be 
a true certificate : Witncfs my hand the Day of * 1 7 

Which the faid governor figneth, and the child is admitted. The faid rules and 
qualifications a/e as follows : * 

1. That no child be taken in but fueh as are the children of freemen of London. • 

# * a. 1 hat none be taken in under feven years old. • 

‘ # A hat none be taken.in.but orphans, wanting gither father or mother, or both. 

4. I hat no foundlings, or that are maintained at the parifh chargd, be taken in. 

- * 5- That. 
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‘ 5. That none who are lame, crooked, or deformed, or that have the evil, rup- 
4 ture, or any infedious difeafe, be taken in. 

* 6. That none be admitted but fuch as are without any probable means of being 
4 provided for otherways; nor without a due certificate from the minifter, church* 
‘ wardens, and three or four of the principal inhabitants of the parifh whence any 
4 children come, certifying the poverty and inability of the parent to maintain fuch 

* children, and the true age of the'faid child, and engaging to difeharge the hofpital of 

* them before or after the age of fifteen years if a boy, or fourteen years if a girl, 

* which (hall be left to the governor’s pleafure to do ; fo that it (hall be wholly in the 
‘ power of the hofpital to difpofe of fuch child, or return them to the parent or parilh, 

* as to the hofpital (hall feem good. 

. 4 7. That no child be admitted that hath a brother or filler in the hofpital already. 

4 8. To the end that no children be admitted contrary to the rules abovefaid, when 
4 the general court (hall dirett the taking in of any children, they lhall (before taken 
4 in) be prefented to a committee, confiding of the prefident, treafurer, or the almoners, 
4 renters, ferutenors, and auditors, and all other governors to be fummoned at the 
4 fird time, and fo to adjourn from time to time : and that they, or any thirteen or 
4 more of them, whereof the prefident or treafurer for the time being to be one, (hall 
4 ftrielly examine touching the age, birth, and quality of fuch children, and of the 
4 truth of the (aid certificates ; and when fuch committee (hall find caufe, they (hall 
4 forbid or fufpend the taking in of any child, until they receive full fatisfattion that 
4 fuch child or children are duly qualified according to the rules abovefaid. 

4 And that fuch children as may be prefented to be admitted in purfuance of the will 
4 of any benefactor, (hall be examined by the faid committee, who are to take care 
4 that fuch children be qualified according to the wills of the donors or benefactors (as 
4 near as may confift with fuch wills) agreeing to the qualifications above.’ 

The lord-mayor and court of aldermen prefent each their child yearly, but the reft 
of the governors only ir* their turns, which may happen once in three or four years. 

No child is continued in after fifteen years of age, except the mathematical fcholars, 
who are fometiines in till they are eighteen, and who, at the beginning of the leventh 
year of their fervice as mariners, are at his majefty’s difpofal ; and of thefe children 
there i6 an account printed yearly, and prefented to the king the 1 ft of January ; fetting 
forth, 1. Each boy’s name ; 2. The month and year when they were bound out j 3. 
Their age ; 4. The names of their matters ; 5. The names of the (hips whereof they 
are commanders ; 6. What country trade they are in; 7. The month and year when 
they will be at his majefty’s .difpofal : alfo an account of the forty children annually 
enjoying the benefit of this mathematical foundation, &c fetting forth their names anil 
age. * 

The governors, befides the lord-mayor and .aldermen, are many, and commonly 
perfens that have been mafters or wardens of their companies, or men of eftates, from 
whom there is forne expeClation of additional charities. Out of thefe one is made pre- 
fident, who is ufualjy fome ancient alderman that hath patted the chair ; another is ap- 
pointed treafurer, to whom the care of the houfe and of the revenues are committed, 
who is therefore ufuall^refideAt, and has a good houfe within the limits of the hofpital. 
There are two governors alfo, who are called almoners , whofe buflnefs it is to buy 
provifi'ons for tlfe houfe and ,fend them in, who are attended by the fteward. 

The children are, dieted in The following manner : They have every morning for thfir 
breakfaft breacf and beef, at Vialf an hour pad fix in the morning in the fummel'-time, 
and at half an hour t>aft feven in the«winter. On Sundavs they have boiled beef and 

broth 
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broth for their dinners, and for their fuppers legs and fhoulders of mutton. On Tuef- 
days and Thurfdays they have the fame dinners as on Sundays, that is, boiled beef and 
broth; on the other days no flefli meat, but ou Mondays milk-porridge, on Wcdnef- 
days furmity, on Fridays old peafe and pottage, on Saturdays water-gruel. They 
have roaft beef about twelve days in the year, by the kindnefs of Ibveral benefaftors, 
who have left, fome 3/ fome 501 per annum, for that end. Their fupper is bread and 
cheefe, or butter for thofe that cannot eat checf'e ; • only Wednd'days and Fridays they 
have pudding-pies for fupper. 

The diet of thefe children feems to be exceeding mean arnk fparing ; and I have 
heard fome of their friends fay, that it would not be eafy for them to i'ubfilt upon it 
without their afliftance. However, it is obferved they are very healthful ; that out of 
eleven or twelve hundred, there are fcarce ever found twelve in the fick ward ; and th^t 
in one year, when there were upwards of eleven hundred in this hofpital, there were 
not more than fifteen of them died. Befides, their living in this thrifty parfimonious 
manner, makes them better capable of fluffing for themfelves when they come out into 
the world. 

As to the education of thefe orphans, here is a grammar-fehool, a writing -fchool, 
a mathematical-fchool, and a drawing-fchool. 

As to grammar and writing, they have all of them the benefit of thefe fchools without 
diftindion ; but the others are for fuch lads as are intended for the fea-fervice. 

The firil mathematical fchool was founded by King Charles II. anno domini 1673. 
His majedy gave 7000/. towards building and furnilhing this fchool, and fettled a 
revenue of 370 /. per annum upon it for ever : and there has been lince another mathe- 
matical fchool erected here, which is maintained out of the revenues of the hofpital, as 
is likewife the drawing fchool. 

This hofpital is built about a large quadrangle, with a cloifter or piazza on the infide 
of it, which is faid to be part of the monadery of the Grey-Friars ; but mod part of the 
houle has been rebuilt fince the fire, and confifts of a large hall, and the fevcral fchools 
and dormitories for the children ; befides which there is a fine houle at Hertford, and 
another at Ware, twenty miles from London, whither the younged orphans are 
ufually fent and taught to read, before they are fixed at London. 

The College of Phyficians is fituated on the weft fide of Warwick-lane. It is a 
beautiful and magnificent edifice, built by the fociety atrno 1682, their former college 
in Amen corner having been dedroyed by the firq. It is built of brick and done, 
having a fine frontifpiece, with a handfome door-cafe, within which is a lofty cupola 
created on drong pillars, on the top whereof is a large pyramid, and on its vertex a 
crown and gilded bill. Palling under the cupola we come into a quadrangular court, 
the oppofite fide whereof is adorned with eight piladers below and eight above, with 
their entablature and a triangular pediment; over the door-cafe is the figure of King 
• Charles IL placed in a nich, and between the door and the lower architrave, the fol- 

INGENS ADVERS1S REJJVS 
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l he apartments within confid of a hall, where advice is given to the poor gratis ♦ a 
committee-room, a library, another great hall where the do dors meet once a quarter 
which is beautifully wainlcotted, carved, and adorned with fretwork : here Ire the • 
pidures of Dr. Harvey, who fird difeovered the circulation of the blood, and other 
benefactors ; and northward fipm this, over the library, i5 the tenfor’s room. 
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The theatre under the cupola, at the entrance,. is furnifhed with fix degrees of cir- 
cular wainfcot feats one above the other, and in the pit is a table and three feats, one 
for theprefident, a fecond for the operator, and a third for the ledturer; and here the 
anatomy- ledtures are performed. In the preparing-room are thirteen tables of the 
mufcles in a human body, each mufde in its proper pofition. 

This fociety is a body-corporate for the pradtice of phyfick within London, and 
feveral miles about it. The prefideht and cenfors are chofen annually at Michaelmas. 
None can pradtife phyfick, though they have taken their degrees, without their licence, 
within the limits aforefaid ; and they have a power to fearch ah apothecaries’ (hops, and 
to deftroy unwholefome medicines. 

By the charter of King Charles II. this college was to confift of a prefident, four 
ccnfors, ten eledts, and twenty-fix fellows; the cenfors to be chofen out of the fellows, 
and the prefident out of the eledts. 

By the charter granted by King James II. the number of fellows was enlarged, but 
not to exceed eighty ; and none but thofe who had taken the degree of dodtors in the 
Britilh or foreign univerfities were qualified to be admitted members of this college. 

The fellows meet four times every year, viz. on the Monday after every quarter- 
day ; and two of them meet twice a week, to give advice to the poor gratis. Here are 
alfo prepared medicines for the poor at moderate rates. 

The prefident and four cenfors meet the firft Friday in every month. The lord 
chancellor, chief juftices, and chief baron, are conftituted vifitors of this corporation, 
whofe privileges are eftablifhed by feveral adts of parliament. 

22. Bread-ftreet ward contains Bread-ftreet, Friday-ftreet, DiftafF-lane, Bafing-Iane, 
part of the Old-change, part of Watling-ftreet, part of Old Fifh-ftreet, and Trinity- 
lane, and part of Cheapfide. 

The only publick buildings in this ward are the churches of Alhallows, Bread-ftreet, 
and St. Mildred, Bread-ftreet. 

23. Queenhithe ward includes part of Thames-ftreet, Queenhithe, with the feveral 
lanes running fouthward to the Thames, Lambeth-hili, Filh-ftreet-hill, Five- foot-lane. 
Little Trinity-lane, Bread-ftreet-hill, Huggin-lane, with the fouth fide of Great Tri- 
nity-lane, and part of Old Filh-ftreet. 

Queenhithe lies to the weftward of the Three-cranes, and is an harbour for barges, 
lighters, and other veflels, that bring meal, malt, and other provifions down the 
Thames ; being a fquare inlet, with wharfs on three fides of it, where tht* greateft 
market in England for meal, malt, &c. is held every day in the week, but chiefly on 
Mondays, Wednefdays, and .Fridays. It received the name of (Queenhithe, or Har- 
bour, from the duties anciently paid here to the queens of England. 

24. Baynard’s-caftle ward contains Peter’s-hlll, Bennet’s-hill, part of Thames-ftreet 
Paul’s-wharf, Puddle-dock, Addle-hill, Knighfrider-ftreet, Carter-lane, Wardrobe- 
court, Paul’s-chain, part of St. Paul’s Church-yaud, Dean’s-court, part of Creed- lane, 
and part of Warwick-lane. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Dodtors-Commons, the Herald’s-oftice, the 
churches of St. Bennet Paul’s-wharf, St. Andrew Wardrobe, and Sfc. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Filh-llrcct. 4 

Doftors- Commons, fo called from the dodtors of the civil-law comdioning together 
here as in a college, is fituatfd on the weft fidtf of Bennet’s-hill, and confifts chiefly of 
one handfoine Square court.*. And here are held the court of admiralty, court pf 
arches, and the prerogative-court of the archbilhop of Canterbury. Near thfr com- 
mons are the prerogative-office and faculty-office. 


The 
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The Herald’s-college or office is fituated on the eaft fide of Bennet's-hill, almoft 
ag ainft DoCtors-Commons : it is a fp*acious building, with a fquare court in the middle 
of it, on the north fide whereof is the court-room, where the earl-marfhal fits to hear 
caufes lying in the court of honour concerning arms, atchievements, titles of 
honours, &c. 

25. The ward of Faringdon without includes Ludgate-hill, Fleet-ftreet and Fleet- 
ditch. Sheer-lane, Bell-yard, Chancery-lane, fetter-lane, Dean-ftreet, Ncw-ftreet, 
Piow-yard, Eaft and Weft Harding- ftreet, Flower-de-lis-court, Crane-court, Red- 
lion-court, Johnfton’s-court, Dunftan’s-court, Bolt-court, Hiiid-court, Wine-office- 
court, Shoe-lane, Racket-court, White-friars, the Temples, Dorfet or Salilbury- 
court, Dorfet-ftreet, Bridewell, the Old Baily, Harp-alley, Holborn-hill, Caftle-ftreet 
or Yard, Curfitor's-alley, Bartlet’s-buildings, Holbom-bridge, Snow-hill, Pye-corner, 
Gilt-fpur-ftreet, Cow-lane, Cock-lane, Hofier-lane, Chick-lane, Smithfield, Long- 
lane, Bartholomew-clofe, Cloth-fair, and Duck-lane. 

Weft-Smithfield, or rather Smoothfield, according to Stow, is an open place, con- 
taining little more than three acres of ground at prefent, of an irregular figure, fur- 
rounded with buildings of various kinds. Here is held one of the greateft markets of 
oxen and fheep in Europe, as may eafily be imagined when it appears to be the only 
market for live cattle ill this great city, which is held on Mondays and Fridays. 
There is alfo a market for horfes on Fridays; nor is there any where better riding 
horfes to be purchafed, if the buyer has fkill, though it mud be confeffed there is a 
great deal of jockying and {harping ufed by the dealers in horfe-flefli. As for coach- 
horfes, and thofe fit for troopers, they are ufually purchafed in the counties to the 
northward of the town. The famous fair on the feaft of St. Bartholomew alfo is held 
in this place, which lafts three days, and by the indulgence of the city magiftrates 
fometimes a fortnight ; the firft three days were heretofore afligned for bufinefs, as 
the fale of cattle, leather, &c. but now only for diverfion, the players filling the area 
of the field with their booths, whither the young citizens refort in crowds. 

The publick buildings in this ward are Bridewell, Serjeant’s-inn in Fleet-ftreet, the 
Temple, the Six-clerks-office, the Rolls, Serjeant’s-inn in Chancery-lane, Clifford’s- 
inn, the houfe of the Royal Society, Staple’s-inn, Bernard’s-inn, and Thavie’s-inn, 
Juftice hall in the Old Baily, and the Fieet-prifon, with the churches of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and the hofpital adjoining, the churches of St. Sepulchre, St. Andrew Holbom, 
St. Bride’s, and St. Dunftan’s in the weft. 

Bridewell is fituated on the weft fide of Fleet-ditdh, a little to the fouthward of Fleet- 
ftreet, having two fronts, one to the eaft, and the other to the north, with a hand- 
fome great gate in*each of them. It confifts chiefly of two courts, theinnermoft being 
the largeft and beft built, four or five ftories high, on the fouth fide whereof is a noble 
hall, adorned with the pictures of King Edward VI. and his privy-council. King Charles, 
and King James II. Sir William Tufner, Sir William Jeffreys, and other benefactors. 

It was one of the palaces of the kings of England till the reign of King Edward VL 
whogaye it to the city of London for the ufe of their poor, with lands of the value of 
700 marks per jinnum, and bedding and furniture out of the hofpital of the ’Savoy, 
then fupprefled. # • 

Here are lodgings and feveral privileges for certain tradefmen, fuch as flax-dreffers, 
taylow, {hoe-makers, &c. called arts-jnafters, who are allowed to .take fervants and 
, apprentices to the number of about one hundred and forty, who are doatheid in.bluJ 
veils at the charge of the houfe, their matters having tile profit of th dr labour. Thefe 
boys having ferved their* times, have their freedogn and ten pound; each given them 
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towards carrying on their trades ; and fome of them have arrived to the honour of being 
governors of the houfe where they ferved. 

This hofpital is at prefent under the direction of a prefident, and fome hundreds of 
the moft .eminent and fubftantial citizens, with their inferior officers ; and a court is 
held every Friday, where fuch vagrants and lewd people are ordered to receive correc- 
tion in the fight of the court, as are adjudged to deferve it. 

Among the publick buildings of this ward, that belonging to the Royal Society, 
fituatc at the north end of Two. crane-court, in Flcet-ftreot, mull not be omitted, 
though it be much more confiderablc on account of the learned members who aifemble 
here, and the great advances that have been made by them of late years in natural 
philofophy, &c. than for the elegancy of the building. 

During the grand rebellion, when the ellates of the prime nobility and gentry were 
fdjueftered, and there was no court for them to refort to, the then powers encouraging 
only the maddeft enthufiafts, or the bafelt of the people, whom they looked upon as 
the fitteft inftruments to fupport their tyranny ; fome ingenious gentlemen, who had 
applied theinfelves chiefly to their lludies, and abhorred the ufurpation, propofed the 
ereCting a l'ociety for the improvement of natural knowledge, which might be an inno- 
cent and inoffenfive exercife to theinfelves in thofc troublefome times, and of laiting 
benefit to the nation. Their firlt meetings, it is faid, werd at the chambers of Mr. 
Wilkins (afterwards bilhop of Chefter) in Wadhur.t- college, in Oxford, about the 
year 1650, and the members confided of the honourable Robert Boyle, efq. Dr. 
Ward (afterwards bilhop of Salilbury) Sir Chriftopher Wren, Sir William Petty, Dr. 
Wallis, Dr. Goddard, and Dr. Hook, late profeffor of geometry, the above-named 
bilhop Wilkins, and others. In the year 1658 we find them aflembling in Grelham- 
college, in London, when were added to their number the lord Brounker, their firlt 
prefident. Sir Robert Murray, John Evelyng, efq. Sir George Ent, Dr. Croon, 
Henry Slinglby, efq. and many others. And after the reltoration, his majelty King 
Charles II. appeared fo well pleated with the defign, that he granted them a charter of 
incorporation, bearing date the a ad of April, 15 Car. II. anno 1663, wherein he llilcd 
himfelf their founder, patron, and companion •, and the focicty was from thence for- 
ward to confill of a preftderil, a council of twenty, and as many fellow’s as Ihould be 
thought worthy of admiffion; with a treafurer, fccretary, curators, and other 
officers. 

When a gentleman defires to be admitted of the focicty, he procures one of she cor- 
poration to recommend him as a perfon duly qualified ; whereupon his name is entered 
in a book, and proper inquiries made concerning his merit and abilities ; and if the 
gentleman is approved of, he* appears in fome following alfrmbfy, and fubl'cribes a 
paper, wherein he promifes, that he will end«avour to promote the welfare of the 
l'ociety ; and the prefident formally admits him by faying, “ 1 do by the authority, 
and in the name of the Royal Society of London, *for improving of natural knowledge, 
admit*you a member thereof.” Whereupon the new fellow pays forty lhillings to the 
treafurer, and two and fifty lhillings per annum afterwards by quarterly payments, to- 
wards'the charges of fhe experiments, the falaries of the officers of th<^ houfe, &c. 

Behind the houfe they have repofitory, containing a collection of the productions 
of nature and art. They ‘have alfo a wcll-chofen library, confilling of many thoufand 
^volumes, moll of.them relating to natural philqfophy ; and they publilh from time to 
:im<? the , experiments made by; them, of which there are a great number of volumes, 
tailed Pbilofophioel TfanfaCtions. f 
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The hofpital of St. Bartholomew, t on the fouth fide of Srnithfield, is contiguous to 
the -church of Little St. Bartholomew. It was at firft governed by a mailer, eight 
brethren, and four fillers, who had the care of the fick and infirm that were brought 
thither. King Henry VIII. endowed it with a yearly revenue of live hundred marks, 
upon condition that the city Ihould add five hundred more yearly for the relief of one 
hundred infirm people. And fince that time the hofpital is lb inereafed and enlarged, 
by the benefa&ions given to it, that it receives infirm people at prefent from all parts of 
England. In the year 1702 a beautiful frontifpiece was eredled towards Srnithfield, 
adorned with pilalters, entablature and pediment, of the lonick order, with the figure 
of the founder. King Henry VIII. in a nich, (landing in full proportion ; and the 
figures of two cripples on the pediment : but the mod confiderable improvements to 
the building were made in the year 1731, part of the old buildings being pulled dowg, 
and a magnificent pile eredled in the room of them about 1 50 feet in length, faced 
with a pure white (tone ; befides other additions now building. 

There are two houfes belonging to this hofpital, the one in Kcnt-drect, called the 
Lock, and the other at Kingftand, whither fuch unfortunate people as are afHi&ed 
with the French difeafe are fent and taken care of, that they may not prove oiFenfive to 
the red ; for furely more miferable objects never were beheld, many of them having 
their noies and great part* of their faces eaten off, and become fo noifome frequently, 
that their dench cannot be borne, their very bopes rotting while they remain alive. 

This hofpital is governed by the lord mayor and aldermen, with about three hundred 
other fubdantial citizens and gentlemen of quality, who generally become benefactors : 
and from thefe, and their friends, the hofpital has been able to l'ubfid fuch numbers of 
infirm people, and to perform the furprifing cures they have done ; for the patients 
are duly attended by the bed phyficians and furgeons in London, and fo well lupplied 
with lodging and diet proper to their refpe&ive cafes, that much fewer mifearry here, 
in proportion, than in the great hofpital of Invalids, and others the French fo much 
bead of in Paris. 

Thofe that have the immediate care of the hofpital are, the prefulent, the treafurcr, 
the auditors of accounts, viewers of their revenues, overfeers of the goods and utenfils 
of the hofpital, and the almoners, who buy in provifions and neceffaries for the 
patients. 

A committee, confiding of the treafurer, almoners, and fome other of the governors, 
meet twice a week, to inipect the government of the, houfe, to difeharge fuch perl’ons 
as are cured, and to admit others. 

a6. Bridge ward without contains in chief, the Borough, or Long Southwark, St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Blackman-dreet, Stony-ftrcet, St. Thomas’ s-dreet, Counter-dreet, 
the Mint-dreet, Maiden-lane, the Banlf-fide, Bandy-leg-walk, Bcnnct’s-rents, George- 
(treet, Sutfolk-dreet, Redcrofs-ftreej, Whitecrofs-dreet, Worceder-drcet, Caltle- 
dreet, Clink-dreer, Deadman’s-place, New-rents, Gravel-lane, Dirty-lane,. St. 
Olave’s-dreet, Horfley-down, Crucifix-lane, Five-foot-lane, Bamaby-llreet, Long- 
lane and fireet. # 

The Bank-fide%confi(ls of certain houfes fo called, from their lying on the fouth 
bank of the Thames to the wedward of the Bridge. • 

Here, I was *informed, was anciently the bordello , or dews, for the whole town, 
which confided of eighteen houfes, known by their feveral figns, as the Gan, t.he 
Chrane, the Cardinal’s-hat, &c. privileged and confirmed t>y feveral royal patents. And 
iu a pfcrliament holden the gih of Henry 11 . we fiqd the following rules prel'cribed 
them. , * * * 

i.»That . 
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i . That no ftewholder or his wife fhould let pr ftay any fingle woman to go and 
come freely at all times when fhe lifted. 2. No ftewnolder to keep any woman to 
board, but fhe to board abroad at her pleafure. 3. To take no more for the woman’s 
chamber weekly than fourteen pence. 4. Not to keep open doors on holy-days. 
5. Not to keep any fingle woman in the houfe on holy-days. 6. No fingle woman to 
be kept againft her will who would leave her fin. 7. No ftewholder to receive any 
woman of religion, or any man’s Wife. 8. No fingle woman to take money to lie 
with any man, unlefs fhe lie with him all night till the morrow. 9. No man to be 
drawn or enticed irfto a ftew-houfe. 10. The- conftables and officers to fearch the 
ftew-houfes every week. 11. No ftew-holder to keep any woman that hath the 
perilous infirmity of burning* ; nor to fell ale, bread, or other provifions. 

. But notwithftanding thefe houfes were privileged and prote&ed by authority, the 
Englilh appear even then to have had fuch an averfion to the becoming bawds and 
panders to other people’s lufts, that the miftreffes of them were generally Dutch 
women, who rented thefe tenements of the lord-mayor. And in the 37th year of 
Henry VIII. they were entirely fuppreffed. 

The publick buildings in this ward are, St. Thomas’s church and hofpital, Guy’s 
hofpital for incurables, the church of St. Saviour, the church of St. Olave, and that of 
St. George, the Bridge-houfe, the King’s Bench prifon, the Marfhalfea, and the 
Clink prifon, the Scflions-Houfe, Compter, and Ncw-Prifon. 

The hofpital of St. Thomas confifts of four fpacious courts. In the firft of which 
are fix wards for women. In the fecond (lands the church, and another chapel, for 
the ufe of the hofpital : here alfo are the houfes of the treafurer, hofpitaller, fteward, 
cook, and butler. In the third court are feven wards for men, with an apothecary’s 
(hop, (lore-rooms, and laboratory. In the fourth court are two wards for women, 
with a furgery, hot and cold baths, &c. And in the year 1718, another magnificent 
building was erefted by the governors, containing lodgings and conveniencies for an 
hundred infirm perfons. So that this hofpital is capable of containing five hundred 
patients and upwards at one time ; and there are between four and five thoufand 
people annually cured and difcharged out of it, many of them being allowed money to 
bear their charges to their refpeftive dwellings. 

But one of the greateft charities that ever was attempted, by a private citizen, was 
that of Thomas Guy, efq. originally a bookfeller of London, and afterwards a member 
of parliament for Tamworth, who, having acquired an iminenfe fortune, founded an 
hofpital for incurables, on a fpot of ground adjoining to St. Thomas’s hofpital, and 
faw the noble fabrick in a .good forwardnefs in his life-time, affigning about two 
hundred thoufand pounds towards the building and endowing it infomuch, that it is 
computed there may be an ample provifion for four hundred unhappy people, who 
(hall be given over by phyfidans and furgeons qs incurable. This gentleman died in 
December 1724, having firft made his will, and appointed truftees to fee his pious 
defign duly executed. He gave alfo feveral thoufand pounds to Chrift’s-hofpital, and 
a thoufand pounds j-piece to fifty of his poor relations ; but the will being in print, I 
refer the reader to it for a more particular account of this noble charity. 

The firft church and hofpital, dedicated to St. Thomas a Bccket, was ere&ed by the 
prior of Bermondfey, fo long fince as the year 1013 ; but the hofpital* was refounded, 
and thfe revenues increafed,^ anno 1215, by Peter de Rupibus, bjlhop of Winchefter, 
in whole diocefe it was fituated, continuing, however, to be held of the priors of Ber- 

* Certainly this'wadthe pox s and if &3, it appears 10 be a diftemper known in England long before the 
difeovery of America, from whened it is pretended to be brought firft into Europe. 

4 , mondfey 
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mondfey till the year 1428, when the abbot of Bermondley relinquiffied his interefl. 
to the mailer of the hofpital for a Valuable confideration. In the year 1538, this 
hofpital was furrendered to King Henry VIII. being then valued at 266/. \js. 6 d. per 
anntrni. And in the following reign, the city of London having purchafed the build- 
ings of the crown, continued them an hofpital for fick and wounded people ; and King 
Edward VI. granted them fome of the revenues of the difl'olved hofpitals and monalte- 
ries towards maintaining it : but these were incoofiderablc in comparifon of the large 
and numerous benefactions that have fince been bellowed upon it by the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen, and other wealthy citizens and men of quality, governors of it, who are fcldotn 
fewer than two or three hundred, every one of them looking upon themfelves to be 
under fome obligation of making an addition to the revenues of the hofpital they have 
the direction of. A committee of the governors fit every Thurfday, to confider what 
patients are fit to be difcharged, and to admit others. 

The government of the city of London, it is oblerved, refembles that of the kingdom 
in general ; the lord-mayor is compared to the king, the aldermen to the nobility or 
upper houfe, and the common-council-men to the commons of England. 

This affembly, confiding of the lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council-men, has 
obtained the name of Tut. Common-Council, and has a power, by their charters, of 
making fuch bye-laws and (latutes as are obligatory to the citizens. It is called and 
adjourned by the lord-mayor at pleafure, and out of it are formed l'everal committees, 
viz. 1. A committee of fix aldermen and twelve commoners for letting the city lands, 
which ufually meets every Wednefday at Guildhall for that end. 2. A committee of 
four aldermen and eight commoners for letting the lands and tenements given by Sir 
Thomas Grefham, who meets at Mercers’-hall on a fumtnons from the lord-mayor. 
3. C.ommillioners of fewers and pavements, elected annually. And, 4. A governor, 
deputy-governor and affiilants, for the management of the city lands in the province of 
Ulfter in Ireland. 

The other principal courts in the city are, 1. The court of aldermen. 2. The court 
of huttings. 3. The lord-mayor’s court. 4. The (herifPs court. 5. The chamber- 
lain’s-court. 6. The court of the city orphans. 7. The court of confcience. 8. The 
courts of wardmote. And 9. The courts of hallmote. 

Befides which, there is a court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery, held eight times 
a year at Julticc-hall in the Old Bailey, for the trial of criminals. 

1. Iq the lord- mayor and court of aldermen is lodged the executive power in a great 
meafure, and by thele mod of the city officers are ‘appointed, viz. the recorder, four 
common pleaders, the comptroller of the chamber, the two fecondaries, the remem- 
brancer, the city fokeitor, the fword-bearcr, the common hunt, the water-bailiff, four 
attorneys of the lord-mayor’s court, the clerk of the chamber, three ferjeant carvers, 
three l'erjeants of the chamber, the ferjeant of the chanel, the two marlhals, the hall- 
keeper, the yeomen of the chamber,* four yeomen of the waterfide, the yeoman of the 
chanel, the under water-bailiff, two meal weighers, two fruit-meters, the foreign*takcr, 
the clerk of the city- works, fix young men, two clerks of the papers, eight attornies of 
the IheriTF’s-courL. eight clerks fitters, two prothonotaries, the clerk of the Bridge-houfe, 
the clerk of the Court of Requefts, the beadle of th§ Court of Requefts, thirty -fix 
l'erjeants at mace, thirty-fix yeomen, the gager, the fealers and fearchers of leather, the 
keeper of the Green-yard, two keeper^ of the two Compters, the keeper of Newgate^ 
the keeper of Lutlgate, the meafurer, the lleward of j Southwark, [but the bailiff of 
ISoutjjhwark is appointed by the common-council,]] the bailiff of, the hundred of Offulfton, 
the city artificers, and rentf gatherer, who hath^beeii put in by Mn Chamberlain. 

In 
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In this court all leafes and inftrumcnts that pafs under the city-leal are executed ; the 
aflizc of bread is fettled by them ; all differences "relating to water-courfes, lights and 
party-walls are determined, and officers arc fufpended or punilhed ; and the aldermen, 
or a majority of them, have a negative in whatever is propounded in the common- 
council. 

2. The court of huttings is cftcemed the mod ancient tribunal in the city, and was 
eftabliffied for the prefervation of the laws, franchifes and cultoms of it. It is held at 
Guildhall before the lord-mayor and ffierift's, and in civil caufes the recorder fits as judge. 
Here deeds arc; enrolled, recoveries palled, writs of right, watte, partition, dower and 
replevins determined. 

3. The lord mayor’s court, a court of record, held in the chamber of Guildhall every 
Tuefday, where the recorder alfo fits as judge, and the lord -mayor and aldermen may 
iit’with him if they fee fit. Actions of debt, trefpafs, arifing within the city and liber- 
ties, of any value, may be tried in this court, and an action maybe removed hither from 
the fhcriflS court before the jnry is fworn. 

The juries for trying caufes in this and the fheriffi;’ courts, are returned by the fcveral 
wards at their wardinote-inquefts at Chriftmas, when each ward appoints the perlbns to 
ferve on juries for every month in the year enfuing. 

This court is alfo a court of equity, and gives relief where judgment is obtained in the 
fheritt’s court for more than the jufl debt. 

4. The Iheriff s courts are allb courts of record, where may be tried actions of debt, 
trefpafs, covenant, &c. They are held on Wcdnefdays and Fridays for actions entered 
in W ood- llreet-compter, and every Thurfday and Saturday for actions entered in the 
Poultry-compter. Here the tellimony of an abfent witnefs in writing is allowed to be 
good evidence. 

5. The chamberlain’s court or office is held at the chamber in Guildhall. He re- 
ceives and pays the city-cafh and orphans’ money, and keeps the fecurities taken by the 
court of aldermen for the fame, and annually accounts to the auditors appointed for 
that purpofc. He attends every morning at Guildhall, to inroll or turn over appren- 
tices, or to make them free ; and hears and determines differences between mailers and 
their apprentices. 

9. The court of city-orphans is held by the lord-mayor and aldermen as often as occa- 
fion requires ; the com inon-ferj cant being entrutted by them to take all inventories and 
accounts of freemen’s eftates, and the youngefl attorney in the mayor’s courfcis clerk 
of the orphans, and appointed to take fecurity lor their portions ; for .when any freeman 
dies, leaving children under the age of 21 years, the clerks of the respective parilhes 
give in their names to the common-cryer, who thereupon fummons'the widow or execu- 
tor to appear before the court of aldermen, to bring in an inventory, and give fecurity 
for the teftator’s effate, for which they commonly allow two months time, and in cafe 
of non-appearance, or refulal of fecurity, the loru-mayor may commit the executor to 
Newgate*. 

7. The court of confcience was eftablifhed for recovering fmall debts under 404. at an 
cafy expence, the creditor's oath of the debt being fufiicient without,, further tellimony 
to afcertain the debt. This court fits at the Huttings in Guildhall every Wednesday 
and Saturday, where the ‘common-council of each ward are judges in their turns. They 
jproceed.firft by fummons, which cofls but fixipence, and if the defendant appears, 
thefe is no further charge ; tfce debt is ordered to be paid at fuch* times, and in fucli 

ft * 

* This has tt-en altered by A£t of Parliament. 
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proportionals the court in their consciences think the debtor able to difebarge it ; but 
it the defendant neglefl to appear, or obey the order of the court, an attachment or 
execution follows with as much expedition, and as final! an expence as can lie Sup- 
posed. All perfons within the freedom of the city, whether freemen or not, may 
profecute and be profecuted in this court, aud freemen may be furnmened who live 
out of the liberty. 

The courts of wardmote are held by the aldermen of each ward, for chufing ward- 
efficcrs, and fettling the affairs of the ward, the lord-mayor annually iffuing his precept 
to the aldermen to hold his wardmote on St. Thoinas’s-day, for the election of com- 
mon-council men and other officers : they alfo prefent fuch offences and nuifancce at 
certain times to the lord mayor and common council-men, as require redrefs. 

Small offences are punifhed by the juftices in or out of feffions, by whom the offender 
is fentenced to be whip’d, imprifoned, or kept to hard labour : but for the trial of 
capital offences, a commiffion of oyer and terminer and jail delivery iffues eight time; 
every year, c. before and after every term, directed to the lord-mayor, recorder, 
feme of the twelve judges, and others W’hom the crown is pleafed to affign. Thcfe 
connniffioners fit at Jultice-hall in the Old Bailey, and bills of imlift merit having been 
found by the grand juries of London or Middlefex, containing the prifoner’s accufa- 
tion, a petty jury, conftfling of twelve fubftantial citizens, is impaneled for the trial of 
each of them : for as to the grand jury, they only confider whether there is fuch a 
probability of the prifoncr’s guilt as to put him upon making his defence, and this is 
determined by a majority of the grand jury : but the petty jury, who pal's upon the 
prifoner’s life and death, mull all agree in their verdict, or he cannot be convicted. 
But though the petty jury judge of the fact, i. c. what the crime is, or whether it was 
committed by the prifoner or not, the commiffioners or judges declare what are the 
puniffiments appropriated to the feveral fpecies of crimes, and pronounce judgment 
accordingly on the offender. In high-treaion they fentcncc the criminal to be drawn 
upon a hurdle to the place of execution, there to be hanged and quartered. In mur- 
der, robbery, and other felonies, which are excluded the benefit of the clergy, the 
criminal is fentenced to be hanged till lie is dead. And for crimes within the benefit of 
the clergy, the offender is burnt in the hand or tranfported, at the diferetion of the 
court. And for petty-larceny, i. e. where the offender is found guilty of theft under 
the value of twelve-pence, he is fentenced to be whip’d. But a report being made to 
his majdfty by the recorder, of the circumflances with which the levcral capital offences 
were attended, and what may be urged either in aggravation or mitigation of them, 
the refpe&ivc criminals are either pardoned or executed according to his majelty’s 
pleafure. But I fliould have remembered, that the fentence againft a woman, either 
for high or petty-treafon, is to be burflt alive. I ffiall now give fomc account of the 
election of the lord-mayor, fheriffs,. fee. who are chofen by a majority of the livery, 
men. 

The lord-mayor is eletted on Micllaelmas-day (from among the aldermen, by the 
livery-men of the city, who return two aldermen that have ferved* fheriffs to the "court 
of aldermen for tlfeir acceptance, who generally declare the firft upon the liverymen’s 
roll to be lord mayor) fworn at Guildhall on Simon and’Jude, and before the barons of 
the Exchequer Vt Weflminfter the day following. 

The lord- mayor appears abroad in vfcry gtcat ftntc at all times, being clothed ‘in 
ffarlct robes, or purple richly furred, according to the fykfon of the year, with a hood 
of black velvet, and a golden *0113111 or collar of SS .about his ned>, and a rich jewel 
pendant thereon, his officers walking before and on both Tides, his train lulu up, aud 
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the city fword and mace borne before him. He l^ecps open houfc during his mayor- 
alty, and tlie f word-bearer is allowed 1,000/. for his table. The lord-mayor ufually 
goes to St. Paul’s, attended by the Mermen in their gowns, a ml his officers, every 
Sunday morning ; but efpccially the til'll Sunday in term-time, where he meets the 
twelve judges, and invites them to dinner after divine fervice is elided. 

The thcrilfs are cholen into their office on Midfummer-day annually by the livery- 
men alfo ; to which end the lord-mayor, aldermen, and (her ills, meet in the cotuidl- 
chambct at Guildhall, about eight in the morning, and conrng down afterwards into 
the Court of Huttings; the recorder declares to the livery-men affetnblcd in the hall, 
that this is the day proferibed for the election of tiief’e magittratos for the year enfu: ig : 
then the court of aldermen go up to the lord-mayor’s court, till the fheriils tire 
cholen ; the oid fherifis, the chamberlain, common fcijeant, town clerk, and other 
city-offic rrs, remaining in the* court of Huttings, to attend the election After the 
.fheriils are ckofen, the commons proceed to eledt a chamberlain, bridge-matters, 
auditors of the ci'.y and bridge h vafe accounts, and the lurveyors of beer and ale, 
according to cuttom. '1 ho old fie rills are judges of thefe* elections, and declare by 
tlie co’.iur.on-ferje.mr, who are duly cholen. The fljeriffs thus elected fake the u'iinl 
oaths in this court on Michaelmas eve, and the day after Michaelmas-day areprefented 
to the barons of the I’.xchequer, where they take the oath of oilice, the oaths of 
allegiance, See. The chamberlains and bridge-matters are l\vorn in the court ol 
aldermen. 

Where a lord-mayor elect refufes to ferve, he is liable to be fined ; and if a p«*rfon 
chofon fhcriif refutes to ferve, he is fined 413/. 6.0 8 d. uulcfs lie makes oath lie is not 
worth 10,000/.* 

When the alderman of any ward dies, another is within a few days elected in his 
room, at a wardmote held for that purpofe, at which the lord-mayor ufually prefides. 
Every alderman has his deputy, who fupplies his place in his abfence. Thefe deputies 
arc always taken from among the common-council. The aldermen above the chair, 
and the three eldett aldermen beneath it, are juftices of peace in the city by the 
charter.! 

The lord-mayor’s jurifdidtion in feme cafes extends a great way beyond the city, 
upon the river Thames eaitward as far as the conflux of the two rivers Thames and 
Medway, and up the river Lee as far as Temple-mills, being, about three miles ; and 
weftward as far as Coiney-ditch, above Staines bridge: he names a deputy,* called 
the water-bailiff ; whofe bufmels is to prevent any inc reach men's, nuilancer, and 
frauds ufed by fishermen or others, dettrudive to the fifhery, or hurtful to the navi- 
gation of the faid waters ; and yearly keeps courts for the cunfcrvation of the river in 
the counties it borders upon within the laid limit#. 

The fheriffs al.o are (hcriffs of the county of Migdlefex, as well as of London. And 
here I-fhall take an opportunity to offeree, that the number of aldermen are twenty- 
fix; the number of common council-men two hundred and thirty-four; the number 
of companies eighty fqur; and the number of citizens on the livery, who ha v<t a Voice 
in their elections, are computed to be between feven and eight thoulimh The twelve 
principal companies are, 1. The Mercers. 2. Grocers. 3. Drapers. 4. J.'jp,. 
mongers. 5. Goldfuvths. 6. Skinners. 7. Merchant- Taylors. 8. Haberda/hers. 

•9. Salta's. 10. Ironmongers. u. Vintners.* 12. Clothworkcrs % The others are 

* It h fince : aiftd'to 15,0001.* # # , 

f Now by a late gfant from the crown every alderman is a juflicc of peace within his own ward, 

13. The 
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13. The Dyers. 14. Brewers. 15. Leather-Sellers. 16. Pewterers. 17. Barber- 
Surgeons. 18. Cutlers. 19. Bakers. 20. Wax-Chandlers. 21. Tallow-Chand- 
lcrs. 22. Armourers. 23. Girdlers. 24. Butchers. 23. Sadlers, zb. Carpenters. 
2~. Cordwainers. 28. Painter-Stainers. ?,<j. Curriers. 30. Mal'ons. 31. numb- 
ers. 33. Innholders. 33. Founders. 34. Poulterers. 33. Cooks. 3b. Co oner:;. 
33. 'Piers and Bricklayers. 38. Bowyers. 39. Fletchers. 40. Blackfmiths. 4 1 . 
Joiners. 42. Weavers. 43. Wool men. 44. Scriveners. 43. Fruiterers. 4 b. 

Lktiilerers. 47. Stationers. 48. Embroiderers. 49. Upholders. 50. Mulieians. 
51. Turners. 53. * Bulkct-makers. 33. Glaficrs. 34. * Horners. 33. Farriers. 
3b. •* Paviours. 57. Lori mors. 3 8. Apothecaries. 59. Shipwrights. Go. •Spec- 

tacle-makers. 6:. * Clock-makers. 62. *G lovers. 63. *Comb-makcrs. 64. •Felt- 
makers. 65. Frame-work Knitters. 66. 'Silk-Throwers. 67. Carmen. 68. •Pin- 
makers. 69. Needle- makers. 70. Gardeners. 7 1. Soap-makers. 72. Tin-Plate 
Workers. 73. Wheel-wrights. 74. Diftillcrs. 75. Hatband-makers. 76. Patten - 
makers. 77. Glafs-feliers. 78. Tobacco-pipe-makers. 7 9. Coach and Coarh-harnels 
makers. $c. Gun makers. 81. Gold and Silver Wire-Drawers. 82. •Long-I’ow- 
String makers. 83. Card makers. 84. Fail-makers. 

The companies marked with an * before them have no livery-men, and all the free- 
men of the reft are not upon the livery, that is, intiiied to wear the gowns belonging 
to the reJ pec’uve companies, and vote in elections, but a felecl number of freemen onL. 
Every company is a dillinct corporation, being incorporated by grants from the crown, 
or aits of parliament, and having certain rules, liberties, and privileges, for the better 
liinport and government of their leveral trades and myfteries : many of th.m are en- 
dowed with lands to a great value, and have their mailers, wardens, afliftants, clerks, 
and other officers, to direct and regulate their affairs, and to reft rain and punifh abides 
incident to their feveral trades: and when any di/puus arife concerning the due exe- 
cution of tliefe charters, the lord-mayor lias a fupreine power to determine the cafe ar.d 
to punifl) the offenders. 

The military government of the city of London is lodged in the lieutenancy, con- 
fiding of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and other principal citizens, who receive their 
authority from his majeily’s eoinmiliion, which he revokes and alters as often as he 
fees lit : thefe have under ill ir command fx regiments of foot, viz. 1. The White. 

2. 'I ’he Orange. 3. The Yellow. 4 . The Jilue. 5. The Green. And 6. The 
Red Regiment. In every one* of which are eight companies, confiding of one hundred 
and fill y men each ; in ail, levin thoufaud tv. o hundred men: be lid. s which there is 
a kind of independent company, called ;!:•» ar-iiLrv company, conliltkig of feveu or 
eight hundred volunteers, vt'hofc ikill hi tuilirr. : y difeipliue is much admired by their 
fellow-citizens. Thefe cxercife frequently i:i the Artillery-ground, engage in mock 
fights and lieges, and florin the dunghill.; with great adurels/ 

The tower-hamlets, it has been ol?!L*v\ ed already, arc commanded by the lieutenant 
ofthetovver, and conlift of two regiments of foot, eight hundred cadi: fo that the 
whole; militia of London, cxclufive of WeflmiafLcr and Southwark, amount to near ten 
tlioufanif men. * 

London, like other cities of the kingdom, i, or ought to be governed by its bifhop 
in fpirituals ; though bis authority is very little regarded at preient. The juftices. of 
peace at their feflions may empower aijy man to preach, and adininilicr the iacramcnt.s, . 
let his occupation *or qualifications be never fo mean; Jior do they ever refulb it to a 

Jicrlqe who is able to raife the fmall lum of pence?, being lefs a great di:al than is 

paid for licenfing acommoh alehoulc. A clergyman indeed cannot b’e inti tied to a be- 
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nefice, without being, m feme meafure, fubjeft to his diocefan ; but he may throw off 
his gown, and aflemblea congregation that fhall be* much more beneficial to him, and 
propagate what doftrincs he ices lit (as is evident in the cafe of orator Henley) : but to 
proceed. 

The diccefe of London is in the province of Canterbury, and comprehends the coun- 
ties of Middlefex and l'.flex, and pure of Hertford /hire; the liritilh plantations in Ame- 
rica are alio fuhjcct to this bif!iop. m r fo the cathedral of St. Paul’s Mungsa dean, three 
rcfidcntiarics, a treafurer, chancellor, precentor, and thirty pn hetidaries. The biihop of 
London takes place next to the archbilhops of Canterbury and York, but his revenues 
are not equal to thole of Durham or Wi’nchciier. 'lhe deanery of Si. Paul’s is /aid to be 
worth a tlioufand pounds per annum, and each of the refideiitiaries about three hundred 
pounds per annum. 

The pandit s within the walls of London are nincty-feven ; but feveral of them having 
been united fince the fire, there are at prefent but fi\ty-t\vo parilh churches, and conic- 
quently the fame number of parifh-priefts : the revenues of thel’e gentlemen are feldoin 
lefs than tool, per annum, and none more than 200/. per annum. They appear to be 
jnoft of them about 150/. per annum, bdides their feveral parlbnage-houfes and furplice- 
fees ; and moil of them have ledurefhips in town, or livings in the country, or f’ome 
other fpiritual preferment of equal value. 

The city of Weftminfter, the weflcrn part of the town, comes next under confidera- 
tion which received its name from the abbey or minller fituated to the wefhvard of Lon- 
don. 'l'his city, if we comprehend the diflrict or liberties belonging to it, lies along the 
banks of the Thames in the form of a bow or crefcent, extending from Temple-bar in 
the eaft to Mill-bank in the fouth weft ; the infide of this bow being about a yiile and a 
half in length, and the outfide two miles and a half at leaft ; the breadth, one place with 
another, from the Thames to the fields on the north-weft fide of the town, about a 
mile ; and I am apt to think a fquare of two miles in length and one in breadth, would 
contain all the buildings within the liberty of Weftminfter. That part of the town which 
is properly called the city of Weftminfter, contains no more than St. Margaret’s and St. 
John’s parifhes, which form a triangle, one fide whereof extends from Whitehall to I\- 
terborough-houfe on Mill bank, another fide reaches from Poterborough-houl’e to Staf- 
ford houfe, or Tart-hall, at the weft end of the Park, and the third fide extends from 
Stafl'ord-houfe to Whitehall ; the circumference of the whole being about two miles, 
'l’his fpot of ground, it is faid, was anciently an ifland, a branch of the Thames running 
through the Park from weft to eaft, "and falling into the main river again about White- 
hall, which ifland was originally called Thorncy ifland, from the woods and bullies that 
covered it ; the abbey or minfte'r alfo was at firft called Thorney-abbey or minder, from 
the ifland on which it flood. , 

St. James’s park is fomething more than a mile in circumference, and the form pretty 
near oval j about the middle of it runs a canal 280b feet in length, and 100 in breadth, 
and near it are feveral other waters, which form an ifland that has good cover for the 
breeding and harbouring wild ducks and other water-fowl ; on the ifiand alfo is a pretty 
houfe and garden, fcaiUe vifible to the company in the park ; on the north fid? are fc- 
veral fine walks of elms and lirneg half a mile in length, of which the jftall is one ; the 
palace of St. James’s, Marlborough-houfe, and the fine buildings in th$ ftreet called 
Pall-mall, adorn tlfts fide of the Park ; at the eaft end is a view of the Admiralty, a 
magnificent edifice, lately built with brick and flone ; the Horfe-guards, the Banquettinc- 

« 

By patent fioxn King George I, # • 
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koufe, the moff elegant fabrick in the kingdom, with the treafury and the fine buildings 
about the Cockpit ; and between thefe and the end of the grand canal us a fpacious pa- 
rade, where the horfe and foot guards rendezvous every morning before they mount 
fcheir refpedivc guards. 

On the fo uth fide of the Park run ft lady walks of trees from cad to wed, parallel 
aJmod to the canal, and walks on the north ; adjoining to which arc the fumptuous 
houfes in Queen flreet, Quecn-fquare, See. inhabited by people of quality : ami the 
wed end of the Park is adorned with the Duke of Buckingham’s beautiful feat. Bur 
what renders St. James’s park one of the mod delightful fccnesin nature, is the variety 
of living objeds which is met with here ; for bolides the deer and wild-fowl, common to 
other parks, befides the water, fine walks, and the elegant buildings that furround it, hi- 
ther the polited part of the Britifli nation of both fexes frequently refort in the fpring, 
fo take the benefit of the evening air, and enjoy the mod agreeable converfation ima- 
ginable : and thole who have a fade for martial mufiek, and the finning equipage of the 
ibldiery, will find their eyes and ears agreeably entertained by the horfe and foot guards 
every morning. 

'Jhfc Sanduary, or the Abbey-yard, is a large open fquare, between King-drcct and 
the Gatchoufe, north-wed of the Abbey, and was called the Sandhiary, bccaufe any per- 
fon who came within thefe limits was entitled to the privilege of fanduary, that is, lie 
was not liable to be apprehended by any officers ofjufticc. 

This privilege, it is laid, was fil'd granted to the Abbey by Scberf, king of the Fad 
Saxons, increafed by King Edgar, and confirmed by Edward the Confdfor, by the fol- 
lowing charter: 

‘ Ed ward, . by the grace of God, king ofEngliflimen ; I make it to be known to all 

* generations of the world after me, that, by fpecial commandment of our holy father 

* Pope Leo, I have renewed and honoured the holy church of the bltfled apodle St. 

* Peter of Wcdminder j and I order and edabliffi for ever, that what perfon, of what 
« condition or edate foever he be, from whencefoever he come, or for what offence or 

* caufe it be, cither for his refuge in the faid holy place, he is allured of his life, liberty 

* and limbs : and over this, I forbid, under pain of everlafting damnation, that no rni- 

* niffer of mine, or any of my fucceflbrs, intermeddle with any of the goods, lands, and 

* pofiefiions of the faid perfons taking the faid fanduary : for I have taken their goods 
« and livelotlc into my fpecial protection. And therefore I grant to every, each of them, 

‘ in as Hindi as my terreftrial power may fuflice, all manner of freedom of joyous liberty. 

‘ And whofoever prefumes, or doth contrary to this my grant, I will he lofe his name, 

* worfhip, dignity, and power ; and that with the great traitor Judas that betraid our Sa- 

* viour, he be in the eferlafting fire of hell. And I will and ordain, that this my grant 

* endure as long as there remaineth in* England, either love or dread of cliriltian 
‘ name.’ 

This privilege of fanduary, as far as il related to traitors, murderers, and felons, was 
in a great meafure abolifhed, by a flalute of the 3 2d Henry VIII : and in the beginning of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, every debtor, who fled to fanduary, to flicker himfelf 
from his creditors, *vas obliged to take an oath of the following tehour, viz. That he 
did not claim the privilege of fanduary to defraud ayy one of his goods, debts’, 
or money ; but only for the fecurity of his perfon, until he fhould be able to pay his 
creditors. , 

That he would give in a true particular of his debts andjeredits. 

, t *1 hat'he w ould endeavour to pay his debts as foon as poflible.. 

That he would be prefent at the abbey at morning aftd evening prayer* 

{fhat 
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That he would demean himfelf honeflly and quietly, avoid fufpe&ed houfes, unlawful 
games, banquetting, and riotous company. * 

That he would wear no weapon, or be out of his lodging before fun-rife, or after 
fun-let, nor depart out of the precinct of the fan&uary, without the leave of the dean, 
or archdeacon in his abfence. 

That he would be obedient to the dean and the officers of the houfe. 

And hil ly, That if he ffiould break his oath in any particular, he fhould not claim the 
privilege of land nary. 

And if any creditor could moke it appear, that he had any money , goods, or chat- 
tels, that were not contained in the particular given in to the dean and the church, the 
f'anduary-man was to be imprifoned till he came to an agreement with his cre- 
ditors. 

. The Abbey-church of St. Peter at tVeftminder appears to be very ancient, though 
far from being fo ancient as is vulgarly reported. 

Some relate, without any authority to fupport the conjecture, that it was founded in 
the days of the Apoltles by St. Peter himfelf : others that it was eroded by King Lucius 
about the year 170. .And by fome it is faid 10 have been built by King Scbert, the firit 
chridian King of the Lull- Saxons (Efl'cx and Middlesex) anno 61 1. — But I take it for 
granted the church was not built before the convent or abbey it belonged to : People 
did nor ufe to build churches at a diftance from towns, unlcfs for the fcrvicc of convents 
or religious houfes ; but neither in the times of the apoflles, or in the fuppofed reign 
of King Lucius, in the fecond century, was there any fuch thing as a convent in England, 
or perhaps in any part of Chriltendom. During the dominion of the Saxons in this 
ifland, monadcries indeed were erected here, and in many other kingdoms in great 
abundance ; and as the monks generally chofe thick woods or other folitary places for 
their residence, where they could meet with a fpot of ground fitter lor their purpofc 
than this woody illand called Thorney, then deditute of inhabitants ? But I am inclined 
to think, that neither this or any other monaltery was erected in South Britain till the 
fevemh century, after Auftin the monk came into England. As to the tradition of its 
having been built upon the ruins of the temple of Apolio, deftroyed by an earthquake, I 
do not doubt but the monks were very ready to propagate a fable of this kind, who 
formed fo many others, to Ihew the triumphs of chridianity over paganifm, and to induce 
their profelytes to believe, that heaven miraculoufly interpofed in their favour, by earth- 
quakes, dorms, and ether prodigies. But to proceed: when the convent wa^ erected, 

1 make no doubt, that there was a* church or chapel built as ufual, for the fcrvicc of the 
monks ; but it is evident from hidory, that the dimenfions of the fird or fecond church 
that dood here, were not comparable to thofe of the prefent churoh. 

We may rely upon it, that about the year 8^0, there was a church and convent in 
the illand of Thorney ; becaufe about that time London being in the pofleffiou of the 
Danes, the convent was dedroyed by them, (not in the year 659, as fome writers have 
affirmed, bccaufe the Danes did not invade England till near 200 years afterwards.) The 
abbey lay in ruins about an hundred years ; when king Edgar, at the indancc of Dun- 
dan, abbot of Glaffknbury, (and afterwards archbilhop of Canterbury) rebiitlt this and 
feycral other monadcries, about the year 960. Edward the Confedbr, a devout Prince, 

• enlarged this church and monaftery, in which he placed the Benedi&ine .monks, ordered 
the regalia to be kept by the fathers of the convent, and fucceeding kings to be crowned 
» here, as William *the Conquejor, and levcral other Englilh monarchs afterwards were, 
mod of them enriclvng this ibbey with large revenues; but King Henry 111 . ofder&i 
the church built, by, Edward the Gonfefforto be pulled down, and erected the prefent’ 

magnificent • 
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magnificent fabrick in the room of it, of which he laid the firfl {lone about the year 
• 245 * 

That admired piece of architecture at the eafl end, dedicated to the virgin Mary, 
was built by Henry VII. anno 1502, and from the founder is ufually called Henry 
the VHth’s chapel. Here moft of the Englilh monarchs fince that time have been in- 
terred. 

The dimensions of the abbey church, according to the new Survey, are as follow, viz. 
The length of the church, from the we/l end of it to the eafl; end of St. Edward’s cha- 
pel, is 354 feet, the breadth of the weft end 66 feet, the breadth of the crofs Hie, from 
north to fouth, 189 feet, the height of the middle roof 92 feet, the distance from the 
well end of the church to the choir, 162 feet, and from the weft end to the crofs Hlc 
a 20 feet, the dillance from the caft end of St. Edward’s chapel to the weft end of Fl>nry. 
Vllth’s chapel, 36 feet, and the length of Henry VTIth's chapel 99 feet : fo that the 
length of the whole building is 4S9 feet, the breadth of Henry Vihh’s chapel 66 feet, 
and the height 54 feet. The nave and crofs ifles of the abbey-church are fupported by 
fifty {lender pillars of Suffex marble, befides forty-five demi-piliars or piiafters. There 
are an upper and lower range of windows, being ninety-four in number, thofe at the 
four ends of the crofs very fpacious. All which, with the arches, roofs, doors, fee. are 
of the ancient Gothick order. Above the chapiters the pillars fpread into f v -.vd ^’mi- 
cylindrical branches, forming and adorning the arches of the pillars, and thofe of the 
roofs of the ifles, which are three in number, running from caft to weft, and a crofs ilb 
running from north to fouth. The choir is paved with black and white marble, in which 
are 28 {tails on the north fide, as many on the fouth, and eight at the weft end; from 
the choir we afeend by feveral fteps to a moft magnificent marble altar-piece, which 
would be efteemed a beauty in an Italian church. 

Beyond the altar is King Edward the Confeflbr’s chapel, furrounded with eleven or 
twelve other chapels repl enifhed with monuments of the Britifli nobility, fora particular 
whereof I refer the reader to the antiquities of St. Peter’s, or the abbey-church of Weft- 
minfter, by J. Crull, M. D. Lond. 1711. 8vo. and tho feveral fupplements printed fince, 
and fhall only take notice of thofe of the kings and queens in the chapel of Sr. Edward 
the Confeflbr, which are as follow, viz. Edward I, king of England, Henry III, Matilda 
wife of Henry 1 , queen Eleanor wife of Edward I. St. Edward the Confefl'or, and 
queen Edith a his wife, Henry V, and queen Catharine of Valois his wife, Edward 111 , 
and quedii Philippa his wife, Richard 11 , and queen Anne his wife : and 011 the fouth fide 
of the choir king Scbert, and queen Anne of Cleve, wife to Henry VII T. Eaft of St. 
Edward’s chapel is that of Henry VII, dedicated to the blefied virgin Mary, to which wc 
al'cend by twelve ftone lfeps. At the weft end whereof are three brazen doors /indy 
wrought, which give an entrance into it.* The Halls on the north and fouth Ikies are 
exquilitely carved. The roof is fupportqd by twelve pillars and arch s of the Gothick 
order, abounding with enrichments of carved figures, fruit, &c. At the eaft end is a 
fpacious window with ftained glafs ; befides which, there are thirteen other windows 
above, ami as many below on the north and fouth fides. Under eagh of the thirteen 
uppermoft windows Urc five figures placed in niches, reprefenting kings, queens, bifliops,- 
&c. and under them the figures of as many angels fuppotting imperial crowns. The 
roof, which is all Hone, is divided into fixteen circles curioufly wrought, and is the ad- 
miration of all that feg it. • * 

'l^ie outfide of this chapel was adorned with fourteen tAw'ors, tlyee figures being 
placed infaiches on each of thqpi f which were formerly, much aflmired ; "but the ftone 
decaying and mouldering away, they make but an *dd dppeiiraiKo at prefent. 

x lav • 
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In this chapel have been interred mod of the^Fnglifti kings fince Richard the 3d, 
whofe tombs are no fmall ornament to it, particularly that of Henry VII. the founder, 
which (lands in the middle of the area towards the eaft end. 

The tomb is compofed of a curious pedeftal, whofe Tides are adorned with various 
figures, as the north with thofe of fix men, the eaft with thofe of two cupids fupporting 
the king’s arms and an imperial crown ; on thefouth fide alfo fix figures circumfcribed 
(as thole on the north fide) with circles of curious workmanftiip, the mod eaflerly of 
which contains the figure of an angel treading on a dragon : here is alfo a woman and 
a child. Teeming to allude to Rev. xii. and on the weft end the figure of a rofe and an 
imperial crown, fupported with thofe of a dragon and a greyhound : on the tomb are 
the figures of the king and queen, lying at full length, with four angels, one at each 
angle of the tomb, all very finely done in brafs. 

The fereen or fence is alfo of folid brafs, very flrong and fpacious, being in length 
j 9 feet, in breadth xi, and the altitude 11, adorned with 42 pillars and their arches ; 
alfo 20 (mailer hollow columns and their arches in the front of the former, and joined 
at the cornilh, on which corriifli is a kind of acroteria, enriched with rofes and port- 
cullifes interchanged in the upper part, and with the fmall figures of dragons and grey- 
hounds (the fupporters aforefaid) in the lower part : and at each of the four angles is a 
flrong pillar made open or hollow, compofed in imitation of diaper and Gothick arch- 
work ; the four Tides have been adorned with 32 figures of men about a cubit high, 
placed in niches, of which there are only feven left, the reft being ftolen away (one 
Raymond, about the 1 ith of Oueen Elizabeth, having been twice indicted for the fame ;) 
and about the middle of the upper part of each of the four Tides is a fpacious branch 
adorned with the figure of a rofe, where might on occafion be placed lamps. This 
admirable piece of art is open at top, and has two portals, one on the north, the 
other on the fouthfide, all of fine brafs. 

This royal founder’s epitaph. 

Septimus Henricus tumulo rcquie/cit in iflo, 

Qui regum fplendor, lumen & orbis erat. 

Rex, Virgil, Si? fapiens , comes virtutis amatur , 

Egregius forma , Jirenuus atquepotcns. 

Qui peperit pacem regno , qui bella peregit 
Plurima, qui viflor femper ab bojle redit ; 

Out natas binis conjunxit regibus ambas , 

Regibus &? cunftis, ftzdcre junflus erat. 

Qui facrumboc ftruxit templum, Jlatuitq ; fepulchrum 
Pro fc, proque fua conjugc, proque domo. • 

L'flra decern atq; annos , trcs> plus complement annos , 

Nam iribus oftenis regia feeptr a tulit ; 

Quindecies Domini centenusfiux'erat annus, . 

Currebat nonus , cum venit arat dies ; 

Septima ter tnetifts lux tunc fulgebat Apr Ms, 

* Cum claujit Junimum tanta corona diem. 

Nulla dedere prius tantum ftbi facula regem 
Anglia , mix ftmilem pojleriora dabunt . 

t. 

Septimus hie fitus ejl Henricus gloria regum 

Cunbbirumf ipfius qui tempejlate fuerunt ; 

Ingenio atq ; optbus gfjlarum & nomine rerumi 

Accejfcre 
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Acceffere quibuf fiaturd dona benigna : 

Front is boms facies angufla heroic a forma ; 

JunElaque c't faavis conjux per pulchra pudica. 

Ft fecund a fait ; f dices p'role parentc; t 
Hcnricum quibus oftuvum terra Anglia debet. 

Under the figure of the king. 

Hicjacct Iienricus ejus nominis feptimus, Anglia quondam rex , Edmundi Richmond: a 
comitis filius , qui die 22 Aug. Rex creatus, fiatimpojl apttd Wejimonajlerinm die 30 Odd. 
coronatur 1485. Moritur deinde 21 die Aprilis anno atat. regnavh annos 23, menfes 
8 , minus uno die. 

Under the queen’s figure. 

Ilic facet regina Elizabetba , Edvardi quarti quondam regis filia , Edvardi quinti regis 
quondam nominator foror : Henrici fiptimi olini regis conjux , atq; Henrici odavi regis mater 
inclyta; obiit autem fuumdiem in turri Londoniarum die fecund. Feb. anno Domini 1502, 
37 anuorum at ate fanda. 

The modern tombs tn the abbey, beft worth the viewing, are thofe of the duke of 
Newcaftle, on the left hand as we enter the nort|i door, of Sir Ifaac Newton, at the 
weft end of the choir, of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Mr. fecretary Craggs at the weft 
end of the abbey, of Mr. Prior among the poets at the door which faces the Old Palace- 
yard, of the duke of Buckingham in Henry the Vllth’s chapel, and that of Dr. Cham- 
berlain on the north fide of the choir : moft of rhefe arc admirable pieces of fculpture, 
and (hew that the ftatuary’s art is not entirely loft in this country ; though it muft be 
confeffed the Englilh fa 1 fhort of the Italians in this fcience. 

Weftminfter-hall is one of the largeft rooms in Europe, being two hundred and 
twenty-eight feet in length, fixty-fix feet broad, and ninety feet high. The walls are 
of ftone, the windows of the Gothick form, the door ftone, and the roof of timber 
covered with lead ; and having not one pillar in it, is fnpported by buttreffes. It is 
ufually obferved, that there are no cobwebs ever feen in this hall, and the reafon given 
for this is, that the timber of which the roof is compofed is Irifh oak, in which fpiders 
will not harbour j but 1 am inclined to believe this is a fadt not to be depended on, for 
I find the timber for rebuilding and repairing the palace of Weftminfter in the reign of 
Richard III. was brought from the forefts in Eflex j and as there is no colour from 
hiftory to furmife that the timber of this hall was Irifli oak, fo is there no imaginable 
reafon why timber fhould be fetched from another kingdom for the repair of the hall, 
when the counties of Middlefex and Effex were great part of them foreft, and afforded 
timber enough to hate built twenty fuch places ; and we find, that the timber of the 
Effex forefts was in fadt applied to the repairs of this palace ; for it cannot be pretended 
that the prefent roof is the fame that was erected by William Rufus when it was firft 
built, it appearing that Rjchard II. about the year 1397, caufed the old roof to be 
taken down, and a new One made (as has been obferved already) and this is probably 
the fame we now fee. Here are hung up as trophies, 138 colours, and 34 ftandards, 
taken from the French and Bavirians at Hockftet, anyo 1704. 

The Iioufe of Lords, or chamber where the peers affgmble in parliament, is fituated 
between the Old Palace-yard and the Thames. It is a fpacious room, of an oblong 
form, at the fouth end whereof is the .king’s throne, to which he afcends by deveral 
fteps : on the right hand of the throne is a feat for the pritfCe of Wales, and on the left 
another for the princes of the blood, and behind the throae th® f£at& of the peers under 
age. * -* • • 

v<?l. n. M On 
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On the eaft fide of the houfe, to the right of the throne, fit the archbifhops and 
bifiiops ; on the oppofite fide of the houfe lit the dukes, marquiffes, earls, and 
vifcounts ; and on forms croffing the area, the barons under the degree of vifcounts. 

Before the throne are three wool-facks, or broad feats fluffed with wool, to put the 
legiflature in mind, it is faid, that the right management of this trade is of the laft im- 
portance to the kingdom. On the firft of thefe wool-facks, next to the throne, fits the 
lord chancellor, or keeper, who is. fpeaker of the houfe of peers ; and on the other 
two, the lord chief juftices, and the reft of the judges, with the matter of the rolls, and 
the other matters in chancery : about the middle of the houfe, on the eaft fide, is a 
chimney, where a fire is ufually kept in the winter ; and towards the north, or lower 
end of the houfe, is a bar that runs crofs it, to which the commons advance when they 
bring up bills or impeachments, or when the king fends for them, and without this bar 
tKe counfel and witnefies rtand at trials before the peers. The houfe is at prefent hung 
with tapeftry, containing the hiftory of the defeat of the Spanifh Armada, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, anno 158$. 

The houfe or chamber where the commons aflemble, is to the northward of the 
Iloufe of Lords, and Hands eaft and weft, as the other does north and fouth. The 
room is pretty near fquare, and towards the upper end is the fpeaker’s armed chair, to 
which he afeends by a ftep or two; before it is a table, where the clerks fit, on which 
the mace lies when the fpeaker is in the chair, and at other times the mace is laid under 
the table. On the north and fouth fides, and at "the weft end, are feats gradually af- 
cending as in a theatre, and between the feats at the weft end is the entrance by a pair 
of folding doors. There are galleries alfo on the north, fouth, and weft, where 
llrangers are frequently admitted to hear the debates. 

This room was anciently a chapel, founded by King Stephen about the year 1141, 
and dedicated to the bleffed Virgin ; however, it obtained the name of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. It was rebuilt by King Edward HI. anno 1 347, who placed in it a dean, 1 2 
fecular canons, 1 3 vicars, 4 clerks, 5 chorifters, a verger, and a keeper of the cha- 
pel, and built them a convent, which extended along the Thames, endowing it with 
large revenues, which at the diffolution of monaftcries in the reign of Edward VI. 
amounted to near eleven thouiand pounds per annum. Almoft ever fince the diflb- 
lution, this chapel has been converted to the ufe we find it at prefent, viz. for the 
feffion of the lower houfe of parliament, who, before that time, ufually affembled in 
the chapter-houfe belonging to the abbey, when the parliament met at Wcftrninfter. 
The painted chamber lies between the houfe of lords and the houfe of commons, and 
here the committees of both houfes ufually meet at a conference ; but neither this or 
the other remaining apartments of this palace of Weftminfter, have any thing in them 
that merit a particular defeription. • 

The open place ufually called Charing-crofs, from a fine crofs which ftcod there 
before the grand rebellion, is of a triangular form, having the Pall-mall and the Hay- 
market on the north-weft, the Strand on the eaft, and the ureet before Whitehall on 
the fouth. In the middle of this fpace is ereded a brazen equeftrian ftatue of King 
Charles I. looking towards the place where that prinde was murdered by the rebels, 
who had ereded a fcaffold fon that purpofe before the gates of his own palace. This 
ftatue is ereded on a ftone pedeftal 1 7 feet high, enriched with his .majefty’s arms, 
trophy-work, palm-branches, & c. inclofed with an iron palifade, and was ereded by 
King Charles II. after his reftVration. The brick buildings fouth-e&ft of Charing-crofs 
are moftly beautiful hnd uniform, and the king’s ftablesm the Meufe, which lie. nor fh 
of it, and are n6w magnificently febuiy ing of hewn ftone, will probably make Charing- 

crofs 
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crofs as fine a place as any we have in town efpecially as it (lands upon an eminence 
overlooking Whitehall. 

The Banqueting houfe (lands on the call fide of the (Ireet adjoining to the great gate 
of Whitehall on the fouth. This edifice is built of hewn (lone, and confids of one 
(lately room, of an oblong form, upwards of forty feet in height, the length and 
breadth proportionable, having galleries round it on the infide, the ceiling beautifully 
painted by that celebrated hiflory-paintcr Sir Peter Paul Reubens : it is adorned on thd 
outfide with a lower and upper range of columns of the Ionick and Compofite orders, 
their capitals enriched with fruit, foliage, &c. the inter-columns of the upper and lower 
range, being handfome falhed windows. It is furrounded on the top with (lone rails or 
ballifters, and covered with lead. 

St. James’s Palace, where the royal family now refides in the winter feafon, (lands 
pleafantly upon the north lide of the Park, and has feveral noble rooms in it, but is an 
irregular building, by no means fuitable to the grandeur of the Briti(h monarch its 
mailer. In the front next St. James’s (Ireet, there appears little more than an old 
gate houfe, by which wc enter a little fquare court, with a piazza on the wed fide of 
it leading to the grand (lair cafe ; and there arc two other courts beyond, which have 
not much the air of a prince’s palace. This palace was an hofpital, fuppreffed by 
Henry VIH. who built this edifice in the room of it. 

But the houfe mod admired for its fituation, is that of the duke of Buckingham at 
the wed end of the Park ; in the front of which, towards the Mall and the grand canal, 
is a fpacious court, the offices on each fide having a communication with the houfe by 
two little bending piazzas and galleries that form the wings. This front is adorned 
with two ranges of pilatters of the Corinthian and Tufcan orders, and over them is an 
acroteria of figures, reprefenting Mercury, Secrecy, Equity, and Liberty, and under 
them this infeription in large golden characters, viz. SIC SITI LiETANTVR LARES, 
Thus (ituated, may the houfhold gods rejoice. 

Behind the houfe is a fine garden and terras, from whence there is a profpe& of the 
adjacent country, which gave occafion to another infeription on the houfe on that fide, 
viz. RVS IN VRBE, intimating, that it has the advantages both of city and country ; 
above which are figures reprefenting the four feafons. The hall is paved with marble, 
and adorned with pilafters, the intercolumns exquifite paintings in great variety ; and 
on a pedeltal, near the foot of the grand Hair cafe, is a marble figure of Cain kil ing 
his brother Abel ; the whole ftru&iire exceeding magnificent, rich, and beautiful, but 
efpecially in the fmifhing and furniture. 

Grofvenor or Gravenor-fquare is bounded on the north by Oxford road, on the eafl 
by Hanover fquare, l>y May -fair on the fouth, and by Hyde-park on the weft ; the area 
whereof contains about five acres of grtmnd, in which is a large garden laid out into 
walks, and adorned with an equeftrian ftatue of King George I. gilded with gold, and 
(landing on a pedeltal, in the center of the garden, the whole furrounded with palli- 
fades placed upon a dwarf wall. The buildings generally are the molt magnificent we 
meet within this great town; though the fronts of the houfes aj-e not all alike, for 
fome of them ard» intirely of Hone, others of brick and (lone, and others of rubbed 
brick, with only their quoins, facios, windows and do<Sr cafes of ftone ; fome of them 
are adorned wirti (lone columns of the feveral orders, while others have only plain 
fronts ; but they a^e fo far uniform as»to be all falhed, and of pretty near an equal 

lyight. To the kitchens and offices, which have little paved yards with vaults before 
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them, they defcend by twelve or fifteen fteps, and thefe yards are defended by an high 
palifade of iron. . Every houfe has a garden behind it, and many of them coach-houfes 
and ftables adjoining ; and others have ftables near the fquare, in a place that has ob- 
4hined the name of Grofvenor-Meufe. The finifhing of the houfes within is equal to the 
figure they make without ; the flair- cafes of fome of them I faw were inlaid, and perfect 
cabinet-work, and the paintings on the roof and fides by the beft hands. ’ The apart- 
ments ufually confift of a long range of fine rooms, equally commodious and beautiful ; 
none of the houfes are without two or three flair-cafes for the convenience of the family. 
The grand flair-cafe is generally in the hall or faloon at the entrance. In fhort this 
fquare may well be looked upon as the beauty of the town, and thofe who have not feen 
it cannot have an adequate idea of the place. 

The city of Weflminfler at this day confifls of the parifhes of St. Margaret and St. 
John the Evangclifl, and the liberties of Weflminfler, viz. St. Martin's in the Fields, 
St. Mary le Savoy, St. Mary le Strand, St. Clement’s Danes, St. Paul’s Covent-garden, 
St. James’s Weflminfler, St. George’s Hanover-Jfquare, and St. Anne’s Weflminfler ; 
all under the government of the dean and chapter of Weflminfler, and their fubordinate 
officers ; or rather, of a high fleward, and fuch other officers as are appointed by them ; 
for fince the reformation, the dean and chapter leenvto have delegated their civil power 
to fucli officers as they elerf for life, who are not'accountable to, or liable to be difplaced 
by them, nor are they liable to forfeit their offices, but for fuch offences as a private 
man may lofe.his eflate, namely, for high-treafon, felony, &c. as happened in the cafe of 
their high-fleward, the duke of Ormond, upon whofe attainder, the dean and chapter 
proceeded to a new election. 

The next officer to the high-fleward is the deputy-fteward, appointed by the high- 
fleward, and confirmed by the dean and chapter, who is ufually a gentleman learned in 
tlm law, being judge of their court for trial of civil actions between party and party, 
which is held ufually on Wcdnefday every week. They havealfo a court-leet, held an- 
nually on St. Thomas’s-day, for the choice of officers, and removal of nuifances. The 
deputy-fteward fuppliesthe place of fheriff of Weflminfler, except in the return of mem- 
bers of parliament, which is done by the high-bailiff, an officer nominated by the dean 
and chapter, and confirmed by the high-fleward. The high-bailiff alfo is entitled to all 
fines, forfeitures, waifs and flrays in Weflminfler, which makes it a very profitable poft. 

The high-conftable, chofen by the burgeiles at their court-leet, and approved by the 
fleward or his deputy, is an officer of fome confideration in this city alfo, to wh<jm all the 
reft of the conflables are fubjerf. * 

The burgeffes are fixteen in number, feven for the city, and nine for the liberties of 
Weflminfler, appointed by the high-fleward or his deputy, every one of whom has his 
affiflant, and has particular wards or diflrias: .out of thefe burgeffes are chofen two 
chief burgeffes, one for the city, the other for the liberties. The dean, high fleward, or 
his deputy, the bailiffs and burgeffes, or a quorurii of them, are empowered to make by- 
laws, and take cognizance of fmall offences, within the city and liberties of Weflmin- 
fler. But I look upon it, that the jufliccs of peace for Weflminfter, have in,a great 
meafure fuperfeded ‘the authority of the burgeffes (except as to weights, meafures, and 
nuifances) by virtue of whofe warrants, all petty offenders almoft are apprehended and 
fent to Tothill-fields Bridewell ; and for higher offences, the fame juftices commit cri- 
minals to Newgate, or the Gatehoufe, who receive their trials before commiffioners 
of 1 oyer and terminer at Ehe Old-Bailey, as notorious crimifials in the city of 
London do ; an.’, fa far^he two united cities may be faid to be under the fame goverh- 

7 ' 
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The precirtfl: of St. Martin's le Graipd in London, is deemed a part .of the - city of 
Weftmmfter, and the inhabitants vote in the ele&ions of members* of parliament for 
Wefttninfter. 

The ecclefiaftical government oj the city of Weftminfter is in the dean and chapter,- 
whofe commiffary has the jurifdi£tibn in all ecclefiaftical caufes, and the probate of wills $ 
from whom there lies no appeal to the archbilhopjof Canterbury, or other fpiritua! judge, 
but to the king in Chancery alone, who upon fuch appeal iffues a comtniffion under the 
great feal of England, conftifuting a court of delegates to determine the caufe finally. 

I next proceed to furvey the out-parifhes in the county of MiddlefeX and Surrey, 
which are comprehended within the bills of mortality, ana efteemed part of this great 
town: andfirlt, St. Giles's- in the Fields contains thefe chief ftreets and places; Great 
Lincoln's Inn-Fields, part of Lincoln’s-Inn Garden, Turnftile, Whetftone-Park, part of 
High-Holbom, part of Duke-ftreet, Old and New Wild-ftreet, Princes-ftreet, Queen- 
ftreet, part of Drury -lane, Brownlow-ftreet, Bolton -ftreet, Caftle-ftreet, King ftreet, the 
Seven-dials, orfeven (treets comprehending Earl-ftreet, Queen-ftreet, White-Lion-ftreet,- 
and St. Andrew’s-ftreet, Monmouth-flreet, the eaft fide' of Hog -lane, Stedwell-ftreet, 
and Staig-ftreet.* 

Great Lincoln's-Inn Fields or Square contains about ten acres of ground, and is fome- 
thing longer than it is broad, the longeft fides extending from eaft to weft : the build- 
ings on the weft and fouth generally make a grand figure. 

In the parifh of St. Sepulchre, which is without the liberties of the city of London, 
we meet with Hicks’s-hail and the Charter- houfe. 

Hicks’s-hall is fituated in the middle of St. John’s-ftreet, towards the fouth end, and i» 
the feffions -houfe for the ju dices of peace of the county of Middlefex, having been 
ere&ed for this end anno 1612, by Sir Baptift Hicks, a mercer inCheapfide, then a juftice of 
the peace. The juftices before holding their feffions at the Caftle-Inn nearSmithfield-bars. 

To the eaftward of Hicks’s-hall flood the late diflolved monaftery of the Charter* 
houfe, founded by Sir Walter Manny, a native of the Low -Countries, knighted 
by King Edward III. for fervices done to this crown probably in the wars againft France. 

Sir Walter Manny at firft erefted only a chapel, and affigned it to be the burial- 
place of all ftrangers; but in the year 1371, Sir Walter founded a monaftery of Car- 
thufian monks here, transferring to thefe fathers thirteen acres and a rood of land, with 
the faid chapel : The revenues of which convent, on the diffolution of monafteries, 30 
Henry VIII, amounted to 642/. 4 d. 10b. per annum. t 

Sir Thomas Audley foon after obtained a grant of this Carthufian monaftery, together 
with Duke’s-Placc, and gave the former in marriage with Jus daughter Margaret to Tho- 
mas duke of Norfolk, from whom it defeended to the Earl of Suffolk, and was called 
Howard-houfe, the furname of that noble family ; by which name Thomas Sutton, Efq. 
purchafed it of the Earl of Suffolk fof thirteen thoufand pounds, anno 1611, and con- 
verted it into an hofpital by virtue of letters patent obtained from King James I. which 
were afterwards confirmed by aft of parliament, 3 Car. I. 

The manors, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which the founder 
‘fettled upon thit hofpital amounted to per annum. - - * 4493/. 19J. iqd. 

The revenues purchafed by his executors, &c. after his* death, to per 

annum 897 13 9 

• — ■■ ■■ I ■ N !...■ « • 

Total of the charity per annunt - 5391 13 *7 

This was the defcription of St. Gilu’i pvifh before St. G target’ \ Bloomjbury was taken out of it. 
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But the revenues now amount to upwards of 6000L per antrum by the improvement 
of the rents. This charity was given for the maintenance of fourfcore old men, who 
were to be either gentlemen by defcent reduced to poverty, foldiers by iba or land, mer- 
chants who had fuft'ered by piracy or (hipwreck, or fervants of the king’s houlhold, and 
were to be fifty years of age and upwards at their admiflion, except maimed foldiers, 
who are capable of being admitted at forty years of age : nor are any to be admitted 
who are afflicted with leprofy, or any unclean or infectious difeafe, or who fhali be pof- 
fefled of the value of two hundred pounds, or fourteen pounds per annum for life, or 
who are married men. No poor brother to go beyond fea without the licence of fix of 
the governors, nor to go into the country for above two months without the mailer’s 
leave, and during fuch abfence, fhali be al'owed but two thirds of his commons in mo- 
ney befides his fa'ary ; and if a brother go out and is arrefted, he fhali have no allow- 
ance during his abfence, but his place to be referved till the governors pleafiire be 
known. 

No brother to pafs the gates of the hofpital in his livery-gown, or to lie out of tho 
houfe, or folicit caufes, or moleft any of the king’s fubjects, under a certain pecuniary 
pain ; and all other duties, fuch as frequenting chapel, decent c'oathing and behaviour, 
to be regu’ated by the governors. 

This munificent benefaftor alfo founded a grammar-fehool in the Charter-houle, to 
confifi: of a mailer, ulher, and forty fcholars. 

No fcholars to be admitted at above fourteen, or under ten years of age. 

The fcholars are habited in black gowns ; and when any of them are fit for the uni- 
verfity and are eleCted, each of them receives twenty pounds per annum for eight years, 
out of the revenues of the houfe ; and fuch boys as are found more fit for trades are 
bound out, and a conliderable fum of money given with them. 

When any of the forty boys are difpofed of, or any of the old men die, others are 
placed in their rooms by the governors in their turns. 

The mailer is to be an unmarried man, aged about forty ; one that hath no prefer- 
ment in church or ftate, which may draw him from his refidence and care of the hof- 
pital. 

The preacher muft be a mailer of arts, of feven years (landing in one of the univer- 
fities of England, and one who has preached four years. 

The governors meet in December, to take the year’s accounts, view the Hate of the 
hofpital, and to determine other affairs ; and again, in June or July, to difpofe of the 
fcholars to the univerfity or trades, make elections, &c. .And a committee of five at 
the lead is appointed at the aflembly in December yearly, to vifi^ the fchool between 
Eafterand Midfummer, &c. 

The buildings of the Charter-houfe take up a £reat deal of ground, and are commo- 
dious enough, but have no great (hare of beauty. , This houfe has pretty much the air 
of a college or monaftery, of which the principal rooms are the chapel and the hall ; and 
the o’d men, who are members of the fociety, have their feveral cells as the monks have 
in Portugal. 

- The chapel is built of brick and boulder, and is about 63 feet m length, 38 in breadtli, 
and 24 in height. Here Sir Wi liam Manny, founder of the Carthufian monaftery, 
was buried; and here was interred Mr. Sutton, the founder of the hofpital : whose 
monument is at the north-eaft angle of the chapel, being of black and white* marble, 
adorned with four cojumns, with pedeftals and entablature of the Corinthian order, be* 
tween which lies* his elfigifcs at length in a fur-gown, his face upwards, and the palms of 
his hands joined dveif his bread : and on« the tomb is thft follnu/i ncr infrwnflnn • A*/?v»v #0 
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the glory ofGod> in grateful memory r/^Thomas Sutton, Efq. here lieth buried the body of 
• Thomas Sutton, late ofCaftle Camps, in the county of Cambridge, Efq. at whofe only cojland 
charges this hofpital was founded , and endowed with large pojfejjtons, for the relief of poor men 
and children. He was a gentleman bom at Knayth in the county «/" Lincoln, of worthy and 
honefk parentage. He lived to the age of 79 years, and dcceafed the 1 2th day of Dec. 1 6 1 1 . 

The Charter-houfe gardens are exceeding pleafant, and of a very great extent, con- 
fidering they ftand fo far within this great town. 

I fhall, in the next place, furvey the free-fchools and charity fchools. 

Anciently, I have read, that there were three principal churches in London that had 
each of them a famous fchool belonging to it ; and thefe three churches are fuppofed 
to be, 1. The cathedral church of St. Paul ; becaufe, at a general council holden at 
Rome, anno 1176 , it was decreed, “That every cathedral church fhould have its 
“ fchool-maftcr, to teach poor fcholars, and others, as had been accu Homed ; and that 
“ no man fhould take any reward for licenfe to teach.” 2. The abbey-church of St. 
Peter at Weftminftcr ; for of the fchool here, Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, in the 
reign of William the Conqueror, writes as follows : “ I Ingulphus, an humble fervant 
“ of God, born of English parents, in the moft beautiful city of London, for attaining 
“ to learning, was fil l! put to Wcftminfter, and after to ftudy at Oxford, &c.” 3. The 

abbey- church of St. Saviour, at Bermondfey, in Southwark ; for this is fuppofed to be 
the moft ancient and moft confiderable monaftery about the city at that time, next to 
that of St. Peter at Wcftminfter ; though there is no doubt but the convents of St. 
John by Clerkenwell, St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, St. Mary Overy in Southwark, 
that of the Holy Trinity by Aldgate, and other monafteries about the city, had their 
refpe&ive fchools, though not in fuch reputation as the three firft. Of thefe none arc 
now exifting but St. Paul’s and Weftminfter, though perhaps on different and later 
foundations : yet other fchools have been eredfed in this metropolis from time to time, 
amongft which I find that called Merchant-Taylors to be the moft confiderable. 

St. Paul’s fchool is fituated on the eaft fide of St. Paul’s church yard ; being a hand- 
fonie fabrick built with brick and ftone, founded by John Collet, D. D. and dean of 
St. Paul’s, anno 1512, who appointed a high-mafter, l'ur-mafter, a chaplain or under- 
mafter, and 153 fcholars, to be taught by them gratis, of any nation or country. He 
alfo left fome exhibitions to fuch fcholars as are lent to the univerfities, and have con- 
tinued at this fchool three years. 'The matters are elected by the wardens and afliftants 
of the Mercers company ; and the fcholars are admijted by the mailer, upon a warrant 
directed to him by the furveyor. The elections for the univerfitv arc in March, before 
Lady day ; and they are allowed their exhibitions for fe\en years. To this fchool be- 
longs a library, conSfting chiefly of claffic authors. The frontifpiece is adorned with 
buftos, entablature, pediments, feftoons, fhields, vafes, and the Mercer’s arms cut in 
ftone, with this infeription over the door, 1 NGREDERE UT PROFICIAS ; upon 
every window of the fchool was written, by the founder’s direction, ATJT DOGE, 
AU 1 D 13 CE, AU r DISCF.DE, i. e. either teach, learn, or be gone. 

The. founder, in the ordinances to be obferved in this fchool, fays, he founded it to 
the honour of tho^hild Jefus, and of his blcffed mother Mary ; and directs, that the 
mailer be of a healthful conftitution, honeft, virtuous, and learned in Greek and 
Latin j that he J>e a married or Angle man, or a prieft that hath no cure $ that his 
wages mould be a mark a week, and, a livery gown of ’four nobles^ with a houfe in 
town, and another at Stebonheath (Stepney*) j that thfere ihould be no play-days 

• This houfe (lands at the uppejeisd of White-horfe- ftreet, 04 the fouth’fide of Stfpney church-vard ; 
trasthe refidence of the Founder's mother, and is now tenanted by Captain Thomas Hunt, a late reputable 
commander m the fuvice of the Calf India company. , % f ( , 

granted. 
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granted, but to the king, or fome bifhop in perlpn ; that the fcholars every Childer- 
mas- day fhould go to St. Paul’s church, and hear the child-bifhop fermon, and after- 
wards at high mafs each of them offer a penny to the child-bifhop j and committed the 
care of the fchool to the company of Mercers j the ftipends to the mailers, the officers.’ 
falaries, be. belonging to the fchool, amounting at firll to 1 1 8 /. 141. yd. 1 ob. per 
annum : but the rents and revenues of the fchool being of late years conliderably ad- 
vanced, the falaries of the mailers have been more than doubled, and many exhibitions 
granted to thofe who go to the univerfity, of ten pounds, and fix pounds odd money 
per annum. The fccond mailer hath a handfome houfe near the fchool, as well as the 
firft mailer. 

The fchool at Mercers-chapel, in Cheapfide, hath the fame patrons and governors as 
that of St. Paul's, viz. the Mercers, who allow the mailer a falary of 40/. per annum, 
and a houfe, for teaching twenty-five fcholars gratis. 

Merchant Taylors fchool is fituated near Cannon-ftreet, on St. Lawrence PouUney, 
or Pountney-hill. This fchool, I am told, confifis of fix forms, in which are three 
hundred lads, one hundred of whom are -taught gratis , another hundred pay two Ihil- 
lings and fix-pence per quarter, and the third hundred five Ihillings a quarter ; for irt- 
Itruding of whom there is a mailer and three ulhers : and out of thefe fcholars fome 
are annually, on St. Barnabas-day, the eleventh of June, eledted to St. John's college 
in Oxford, where there are forty-fix fellowlhips belonging to the fchool. 

As to the charity-fchools ; there are in all 131, fome for boys, others for girls; 
where- the children are taught, if boys, to read, write, and accompt; if girls, to read, 
few, and knit ; who are all cloathed and fitted for fervice or trades gratis. 

I proceed in the next place to Ihew how well London is fupplied with water, firing, 
brcad-corii, flelh, filh, oeer, wine, and other provifions. 

And as to water, no city was ever better furnifhed with it, for every man has a pipe 
or fountain of good frelh water brought into his houfe, for lefs than twenty Ihillings a 
year, unlefs brewhoufes, and fome other great houfes and places that require more 
water than an ordinary family confumes, and thefe pay in proportion to the quantity 
they fpend ; many houfes have feveral pipes laid in, and may have one in every 
Yoom, if they think fit, which is a much greater convenience than two or three foun- 
tains in a ftreet, for which fome towns in other countries are fo much admired. 

Thefe pipes of water are chiefly fupplied from the water- works at London bridge, 
Wellminlter, Chellea, and the New-river. , 

Befides the water brought from the Thames and the New-river, there are a great 
many good fprings, pumps, a^d conduits about the town, which afford excellent water 
for drinking. There are alfo mineral waters on the fide of IflingttJn and Pancras. 

This capital alfo is well fupplied with firing, •particularly coals from Ncwcaflle, arul 
pit-coals from Scotland, and other parts ; but wood is excellive dear, and ufed by no 
body for firing, unlefs bakers, and fome few perfons of quality in their chambers and 
drawing-rooms. 

As for bread-corn, it is for the moll part brought to London aftrr it is converted 
into flour, and both* bread and flour are extremely reafonable : we#here buy as much 
good white bread for three-halfpence or two-pence, as willferve an Englilhman a whole 
day, and flour in proportion. Good flrong beer alfo may be had of she brewer, for 
* about 1 wo pence* a quart, dnd of the alehoufgs that retail it for three-pence a quart. 
Bear-key, below Bridge, is great market for malt, wheat, arid horfe-com ; and 
Queen- hi the, above'the bridge, for malt, wheat, flower^ and other grain. * 

The butchcrs*herc compute, that tfipre are about one tlioufand oxen fold in Smiths 
.field- itfarket one week with another the year round ; befides many thoufand Ihlep, 

• hogs, 
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hogs, calves, pigs, and lambs, in thiscand other parts of the town ; and a great variety 
of venifon, game, and poultry. Fruit, roots, herbs, and other garden-ftuif, are very 
cheap and good. 

Filh alfo are plentiful, fuch as frdh cod, plaice, flounders, foies, whitings, fmelts, ftur- 
geon, oyfters, lobfters, crabs, ftirimps, mackerel, and herrings in the ieason : but it muft 
be confcifed, that falmon, turbot, and fome other fea-filh are dear, as well as frefli-water 
filh. 

Wine is imported from foreign countries, and is dear. The Port wine which is ufu- 
ally drank, and is the cheapeft, is two (hillings a quart, retailed in taverns, and not 
much lefs than eighteen or twenty pounds the hoglhead, when purchafed at the beft 
hand: and as to French wine, the duties are fo high upon them, thet they are at double 
the price of the other at leaft. White wine is about the fame price as red-port, and ca- 
nary about a third dearer. 

It is computed that there are in London fome part of the year, when the nobility and 
gentry are in town, 1 5 or 1 6,000 large horfes for draught, ufod in coaches, carts, or 
drays, befidesfome thoufands of faddle- horfes ; and yet is the town fo well fupplied with 
hay, draw, and corn, that there is seldom any want of them, llay generally is not 
more than forty fhillings the load, and from twenty pence to two fliillings the bufliel, is 
the ufual price of oats. 

The opportunity of palling from one part of the town to the other, by coach, chair, 
or boat, is a very great convenience, eipecially in the winter, or in very hot weather. 
A fervant calls a coach or a chair in any of the principal ftreets, which attend at a mi- 
nute’s warning, and carries one to any part of the town, withii* a mile and a half dif- 
tance, for a ihilling, but to a chair is paid one third more ; the coaches alfo will wait for 
eighteen-pence the firft hour, and a Ihilling every fucceeding hour all day long ; or you 
may hire a coach and a pair of horfes, all day, in or out of town, for ten Ihillings per 
day; there are coaches alfo that go to every village almoft about town, within four or 
five miles, in which a paffenger pays but one Ihilling, and in fome but fixpence for his 
palfage with other company. 

The pleafantelt way of moving from one end of the town to the other in fummer 
time, is by water, on that fpacious gentle ftream the Thames, on which you travel two 
miles for fix-pence, if you have two watermen, and for three-pence if you have but one : 
and to any village up or down the river, you go with company for a trifle. But the 
greateft advantage reaped from this noble river is, that it brings whatever this or other 
countries afford. Down the river from Oxfordlhire, Berklhire, Bucks, &c. comes corn 
and all manner of provifion of Englifh growth, as has be*n obferved already ; and up 
the river, every thing* that the coafts and the maritime counties of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland afford : this way alfo are received the treafures and merchandize of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, and indeed of the four quarters of the world. 

Carts are hired as coaches, to remove goods and merchandize from one part of the 
town to the other, whofe rates are alfo fixed, and are very reafonable ; and for iinall 
burthens os parcels, and to fend on meffages, there are porters at .every corner of the 
ftreets, thofe withlh the city of London and liberties thereof being licenfed by autho- 
rity, and wearing a badge or ticket ; in whofe hands gooffs of any value, and even bills 
of exchange or fums of money may be fafely trufted, they being obliged at their ad- 
mifiion to give fecurity. There is alfo a poll that goes from one part of the town to the 
otjier feveral times a day; and once a day to the neighbouring villages, with letters and 
finall parcels ; for the carriage*of which is given no njore*than*a penny the letter or par- 
cel. And 1 ihould have reineir u -red. that every coach, chair, and ’boat that plies for 
vol. 11. n * hirq • 
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hire, has its number upon it ; and if the number*be taken by any friend or fervant, at 
the place you fet out from, the proprietor of the vehicle will be obliged to make good 
any lofs or damage that may happen to the perfon carried in it, through the default of the 
people that carry him, and to make him fatisfadion for any abufe or ill-language he may 
receive from them. 

The high ftreets from one end of the town to the other, are kept clean by fcavengers 
in the winter, and in fummer the dull in feme wide ftreets is laid by water-carts ; they 
are fo wide and fpacious, that feveral lines of coaches and carts may pafs by each 
other without interruption. Foot paflengers in the high ftreets go about their buftnefs 
with abundance of eafe and pleafure; they walk upon a fine fmooth pavement, defended 
by pofts from the coaches and wheel carriages ; and though they are jollied fometimes 
in the throng, yet as this fcldom happens out of defign, few are offended at it j the va- 
riety of beautiful objeds, animate and inanimate, he meets with in the ftreets and Ihops, 
infpires the paffenger with joy, and makes him flight the trifling inconvenience of being 
crowded now and then. The light alfo in the Ihops till eight or nine in the evening, el- 
pecially in thofe of toymen and paftry-cooks in the winter, make the night appear even 
brighter and more agreeable than the day itfelf. 

From the lights 1 come very naturally to fpeak of the night-guards or watch. Each 
watch confifts of a conllable and a certain number of watchmen, who have a guard- room 
or watch-houfe in fome certain place, from whence watchmen are difpatched every hour, 
to patrole in the ftreets and places in each conftable’s diftrid ; to fee if all be fafe from 
fire and thieves : and as they pafs, they give the hour of the night, and with their 
ftaves ftrike at the door of every houfe. 

If they meet with any perfons they fufped of ill defigns, quarrelfome people, or lewd 
women in the ftreets, they are empowered to carry them before the conltable at his 
watch-houfe, who confines them till morning, w hen they are brought before a juf- 
ticc of the peace, who commits them to prifon or relcafes them, according as the cir- 
cumftances of the cafe are. 

Mobs and tumults were formerly very terrible in this great city ; not only private 
men have been infulted and abufed, and their houfes demolifhed, but even the court 
and parliament have been influenced or awed by them. But there is now feldom feen 
a multitude of people affembled, unlefs it be to attend fome malefador to his execution, 
or to pelt a villain in the pillory, the laft of which being an outrage that the government 
has ever feemed to wink at ; and it is obferved by fome, that the mob are pretty juft 
upon thefe occafions ; they feldom falling upon any but notorious rafeals, fuch as are 
guilty of perjury, forgery, fodomitical pradices, or keeping of bajydy- houfes, and thefe 
with rotten eggs, apples, and turnips, the^ frequently mall unmercifully, unlefs 
the offender has money enough to bribe the conftables and officers to proted him. 

The London inns, though they arc as commodious for the molt part as thofe we meet 
with in other places, yet few people chufe to take up their quarters in them for any long 
time ; for, if their bufinefs requires them to make any flay in London, they chufe to 
leave their horfes at*the inn or fome livery-ftable, and take lodgings in a private houfe. 
At livery-ftables they lodge no ^travellers, only take care of their horfes, which fare bet- 
ter here than ufually at inns ; and at thefe places it is that gentlemen hire faddle horfes 
for a jqumey. i\t the beft of them are found very good horfes and furniture : they will 
let out a good horfe for 4 s. a day, and an ordinary hackney for 2 sx 6d. and for 5* you 
may have a hunter for ttye city, hounds, have the liberty of hunting in Enfield chace aiid 
round the town, and go out coi\ftantly every week in the feafon, followed by a great 
inany young gentlemen and tradesmen*. They have an opportunity alfo of hunting with 
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the king’s hounds at Richmond and»Windfor : and fuch exercifes feem very necelfary for 
people who are conftantly in London, and eat and drink as plentifully as any people in 
the world. And now I am fpeaking of hired horfes, I cannot avoid taking notice of the 
vaft number of coach-horfes that are kept to be let out to noblemen or gentlemen, to 
carry or bring them to and from the dillant parts of the kingdom, or to fupply the un- 
dertakers of funerals with horfes for their coaches and hearfes. There are feme of 
thefe men that keep feveral hundreds of horfes, with coaches, coachmen, and a corn- 
pleat equipage, that will be ready at a day’s warning to attend a gentleman to any part, 
of England. Thefe people alfo are great jockeys. They go to all the fairs in the 
country and buy upliorfes, with which they fumilh molt of the nobility and gentry 
about town. And if a nobleman does not care to run any hazard, or have the 
trouble of keeping horfes in town, they will agree to furnifh him with a fet all the year 
round. 

1 he principal taverns are large handfome edifices, made as commodious for the en- 
tertaining a variety of company as can be contrived, with fome fpacious rooms for the 
accommodation of numerous afiemblies. Here a Granger may be furnilhed with wines, 
and excellent food of all kinds, dreffed after the beft manner : each company and every 
particular man, if he pleafes, has a room to himfelf, and a good fire if it be winter time, 
for which he pays nothing, and is not to be difturbed or turned out of his room by any 
other man of what quality foever, till he thinks fit to leave it. And as many people 
meet here upon bufinefs, at leaft an equal number refort hither purely for pleafure, or to 
refrefh themfelves in an evening after a day’s fatigue. Thofe of any reputation will 
not admit lewd women within their doors, but too many of them live on the vices of 
the people, ferving as rendezvous for the profligate part of the world, to whom in falfe 
meafures they put off their fophifticated wines. 

And though the taverns are very numerous, yet ale-houfes are much more fo, being 
vifited by the inferior tradefmen, mechanicks, journeymen, porters, coachmen, carmen, 
fervants, and others whofe pockets will not reach a glafs of wine. Here they fit pro* 
mifeuoufly in common dirty rooms, with large fires, and clouds of tobacco, w'here one 
that is not ufed to them can fcarce breathe or fee : but as they are abufy fort of people, 
they fcldom ftay long, returning to their feveral employments, and are fucceeded ty 
lrelh fets of the fame rank of men, at their leifure hours, all day long. 

Of eating-houfes and cook-fhops there are not many, confidering the largenefs of the 
town ; unlefs it be about the inns of court and Chancer)', Smithfield, and the Royal Ex- 
change ; and fome other places, to which the country people and ftrangers refort when 
they come to town.. Here is good butchers meat of all* kinds, and in the belt of them 
fowls, pigs, geefe, &c. the laft of whiqh are pretty dear , but one that can make a meal 
of butchers meat, may have as much as he cares to eat for fix-pence ; he mull be con- 
tent indeed to fit in a publick room, tmd ufe the fame linen that forty people have done 
before him. Befides meat, he finds very good white bread, table-beer, &c. 

Coffee-houfes are almolt as numerous as ale-houfes, difperled in every part of the 
town, where th^y foil tea, cofTee, chocolate, drams, and in many of the great ones ar- 
rack and other punch, wine, &c. Thefe confill chiefly of one large common room, 
with good fires in winter ; and hither the middle fort of people chiefly refort, many to 
bveakfaft, read the news, and talk politicks ; after which they retire jiome : others who 
are ftrangers in tuwn meet here about* noon, and appoint fome tavern to dine at; and a J 
great many attend at the coffee-houfes near the Exchange, tfye inns o£ court and Weft, 
mintier, about their bufinefc. * In the afternoon about four, people; refort to thefe places 
again, from whence they adjourn to»the t;\verfi, the pky, &c. and fome, when they 
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have taken a handfome dofe, run to the coffee-houfe at midnight for a difh of 
coffee to fet them right ; while others conclude the day here with drams, or a bowl of 
punch. 

There arc but few cyder-houfes about London, though this be liquor of Englifh 
growth ; becaufc it is generally thought too cold for the climate, and to elevate the fpi- 
rits lefs than wine or ftrong beer. 

The four grand diftinftions of the people arc thefe, 1. The nobility and gentry. 2. 
The merchants and firft; rate tradefmen. 3. The lawyers and phyficians : and 4. Infe- 
rior tradefmen, attornies, clerks, apprentices, coachmen, carmen, chairmen, watermen, 
porters, and fervants. 

The firft clafs may not only be divided into nobility and gentry, but into either fuch 
as have dependence on the court, or fuch as have none. Thofe who have offices, places, 
or penfions from the court, or any expectations from thence, conftantly attend the levees 
of the prince and his minifters, which takes up the greateft part of the little morning 
they have. At noon mod of the nobility, and fuch gentlemen as are members of the 
houfe of commons, go down to Weflminfter, and when the houfes do not fit late, return 
home to dinner. Others that are not members of cither houfe, and have no particular 
bufinefs to attend, are found in the chocolate-houfes near the court, or in the park, and 
many more do not llir from their houfes till after dinner. As to the ladies, who feldom 
rife till about noon, the firft part of their time is fpent, after the duties of the elofet, either 
at the tea-table or in drefling, unlefs they take a turn to Covent-garden or Ludgatc-hill, 
and tumble over the mercers rich filks, or view fome India or China trifle, fome prohi- 
bited manufafture, or foreign lace. 

Thus the bufinefs of the day being difpatchcd before dinner, both by the ladies and 
gentlemen, the evening is devoted to pleafure ; all the world get abroad in their gayeft 
equipage between four and five in the evening, fome bound to the play, others to the 
opera, the affembly, the mafquerade, or mulick-mecting, to which they move in fuch 
*crowds, that their coaches can fcarce pafs the ftreets. 

The merchants and tradefmen of the firft rate make no mean figure in London ; 
they have many of them houfes equal to thofe of the nobility, with great gates and court- 
yards before them, and feats in the country, whither they retire the latter end of the 
week, returning to the city again on Mondays or Tuefdays ; they keep their coaches, 
faddle-horfcs, and footmen j their houfes are richly and beautifully furnifhed ; and though 
their equipage be not altogether fo «fhining, and their fervants fo numerous as thofe of 
the nobility, they generally abound in wealth and plenty ; and are generally mafters of 
a larger cafh than they have occafion to make ufe of in the way of t trade, whereby they 
are always provided againft accidents, and are tjnabled to make an advantageous pur- 
chafe when it offers. And in this they differ from the merchants of other countries, 
that they know when they have enough ; for the)* retire to their eftates, and enjoy the 
f ruits of their labours in the decline of life, referving only bufinefs enough to divert their 
leil'ure hours. 1 hey become gentlemen and magiftrates in the countries where their 
eflates lie; and as they are frequently the younger brothers of good families^ it 'is not 
uncommon to fee them purchafe thole eflates that the cldelt branches 6 f their refpedive 
families have been obliged to pari with. 

Their character ^ is, that they arc neither fo much in hafte as the French to grow rich, 
nor fo niggardly as the Dutch tP fave : that theii* houfes are rijehly fornifhed, and their 
tables well 1‘erved, %ou are neither foothed nor fowered by the merchants of London $ 
they feldom alk too much, and foreigners buy of them as 1 cheap as others. They are 
punctual in their payments, generous apll charitable, very obliging, and not too cererno- 
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nious, eafy of accefs, ready to communicate their knowledge of the refpeftive countries 
they traffick with, and the condition of their trade. 

As to their way of life, they ufually rife fome hours before the gentlemen at the 
other end of the town, and having paid their devotions to heaven, feldom fail, in a morn- 
ing, of furveying the condition of their accounts, and giving their orders to their book- 
keepers and agents, for the management of their refpe&ive trades ; after which, being 
dreffed in a modeft garb, without any footmen or attendants, they go about their btifi- 
nefs to the Cuftom-houfe, Bank, Exchange, &c. and after dinner, fometimes apply thetn- 
felves to bufmefs again; but the morning is much the bu r icft part of the day. In ;he 
evening of every other day the port comes in, when the porufing their letters may em- 
ploy part of their time, as the anfwering them does on other days of the week ; and 
they frequently meet at the tavern in the evening, either to tranfaft their affairs, or to 
take a chearful glafs after the bufmefs of the day is over. 

As to the wives and daughters of the merchants and principal tradefmen, they endea- 
vour to imitate the court-ladies in their drefs, and follow much the lame diverfions; and 
it is not uncommon to lee a nobleman match with a citizen’s daughter, by which fhe 
gains a title, and he difeharges the incumbrances on his eft ate with her fortune. Mer- 
chants fons are fometimes initiated into the fame bufinefs their fathers follow; but if they 
find an eftate gotten to their hands, many of them chufe rather to become country- 
gentlemen. 

As to the lawyers or barrifters, thefe alfo are frequently the younger fons of good 
families ; and the elder brother too is fometimes entered of the inns of court, that he 
may know enough of the law to keep his eftate. 

A lawyer of parts and good elocution feldom fails of riling to preferment, and acquir- 
ing an eftate even while he is a young man. I do not know any profdiion in London 
where a perfon makes his fortune fo foon as in the law, if he be an eminent pleader. 
Several of them have of late years been advanced to the peerage; as Finch, Somers, 
Cowper, Harcourt, Trevor, Parker, Lechmere, King, Raymond, &c. fcarce^ 
any of them much exceeding forty years of age when they arrived at that ho- 
nour. 

The fees are fo great, and their bufmefs fo ingroffes every minute of their time, that 
it is impoflible their expences Ihould equal their income ; but it inuft be confeffed they 
labour very hard, are forced to be up early and late, and to try their conftitutions to the 
utniofl (Tmean thole in full bufmefs) in the fervice of their clients. They rife in winter 
long before it is light, to read over their briefs; drefs, and prepare themfelves for the bu- 
fmefs of the day ; at ejght or nine they go to Welhnmltei*, where they attend and plead 
either in the courts of equity or commqp law, ordinarily till one or two, and (upon a 
great trial) fometimes till the evening. By that time they have got home, and dined, 
they have other briefs to perufe, and they are to attend the hearings, either at the Lord 
Chancellor’s, or the R oils, till eight or nine in the evening ; after which, when they re- 
turn to their chambers, they are attended by their clients, and have their feveral cafes 
and briefs to read over and confider that evening, or the next mornmg before day-light ; 
intomuch that they have fcarce time for their meals, or their natural relt, particularly at 
the latter end ol z term. They are not always in this hurry, indeed ; if they wer , the 
bell constitution muft foon be worn out ; nor would any one fubmit tp fuch haydihips, 
who had a fubfiftance, but with a profpe£t of acquiring a great eftate fuddenly ; for the 
gold comes tumbling into the pockets of thefe great lawyers, wjticlnmakes them refufe 
no caufe, how intricate or deufttful foever. And. this brings me tq c«nfider th<- iugh 
fees that are ufually taken by an eminent counfe!; as foi»a tingle opinion, upon a caie, 
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two, three, four, and five guineas ; upon a hearing, five or ten, and perhaps a great 
many more ; and if the caufe does not come on till the next day, they are all to be feed 
again, though there are not lefs than fix or feven counfel of a fide. 

The next confiderable profeflion therefore I fhall mention in London, is that of the 
phyficians, who are not fo numerous as the former ; but thofe who are eminent amongft 
them acquire eftates equal to the lawyers, though they feldom arrive at the like honours. 
It is a ufeful obfervation, indeed, as to Englifh phyficians, that they feldom get their 
bread till they have no teeth to cat it : though, when they have acquired a reputation, 
they are as much followed as the great lawyers ; they take care, however, not to be fo 
much fatigued. You find them at Batfon’s or Child’s coffee-houfe ufually in the morn- 
ing, and they vifit their patients in the afternoon. Thofe that are men of figure amongft 
them, will not rife out of their beds, or break their reft, on every call. The greateft 
fatigue they undergo, is the going up 40 or 50 pair of flairs every day ; for the pa- 
tient is generally laid pretty near the garret, that he may not be dillurbed. 

Thefe phyficians are allowed to be men of fkill in their profefiion, and well verfed in 
other parts of learning. The great grievance here (as in the law) is, that the inferior 
people are undone by the exorbitance of their fees ; and what is fiill a greater hardfhip 
is, that if a phyfician has been employed, he muft be continued, however unable the pa- 
tient is to bear the expence, as no apothecary may adminifter any thing to the fick man, 
if he has been preferibed to firft by a phyfician : fo that the patient is reduced to this 
dilemma, either to die of the difeafe, or ftarve his family, if his ficknefs happens to be 
of any duration. A phyfician here fcorns to touch any other metal but gold, and the 
furgoons are ftill more unreafonable ; and this may be one reafon why the people of this 
city have fo often recourfe to quacks, for they are cheap, and eafily come at, and the 
mob are not judges of their ability ; they pretend to great things ; they have cured 
princes, and perfons of the firft quality, as they pretend ; and it mull be confeffed their 
patients are as credulous as they can defire, taken with grand pretences, and the aflur- 
ance of the impoftor, and frequently like things the better that are offered them out of 
the common road. 

I come in the next place to treat of attornies’ -clerks, apprentices, inferior tradefmen, 
coachmen, porters, fervants, and the loweft clafs of men in this town, which are far the 
mod numerous : and firft; of the lawyers’-clerks and apprentices, I find it a general 
complaint, that they are under no manner of government j before their times are half 
out, they let up for gentlemen ; they drefs, they drink, they game, frequent the play- 
houfes, and intrigue with the women ; and it is no uncommon thing with clerks to 
bully their mailers and defert their fervice for whole days and nights whenever they fee fit. 

As to the ordinary tradefmen, they live by guying and felling ; I cannot fay they are 
fo eminent for their probity as the merchants and tradefmen of the firft rate ; they feem 
to have a wrong biafs given them in their education, many of them have no principles 
of honour, no other rule to go by than the filhmonger, namely, to get what they can, 
who confider only the weaknefs or ignorance of the cuftomer, and make their demands 
accordingly, taking Sometimes half the price they alk. And I muft/iot forget the num- 
bers of poor creatures, who live and maintain their families, by buying provifions in 
one part of the town, and retailing them in another, whofe ftock perhaps does not 
amouqt to morg than forty or fifty (hillings^ and part of this they take up (many of 
them) on their cloaths at a gawn-broker’s, on a Monday morning, which they make 
ihift to redeenvm jaSatqrday^iight, that they may appear in a proper habit at their parifli- 
churches on a Sunday. Thefe »^re the people that cfy filh, fruit, herbs, roots, news, 
&c. about town. 1 ‘ ‘ 
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As to hackney-coachmen, carmen* porters, chairmen, and watermen, though they 
work hard, they generally eat and drink well, and are decently cloathed on holidays ; 
for the wife, if (he be induftrious, either by her needle, wa filing, or other bufmefs 
proper to her fex, makes no fmall addition to their gains, and by their united labours 
they maintain their families handfomely if they have their healths. 

As to the common menial fervants, l hey have great wages, are well kept and cloathed, 
but are notwithftanding the plague of almoft every houfe in town ; they form them- 
fclves into focieties or rather confederacies, contributing to the maintenance of each 
other, when out of place, and if any of them cannot manage the family where they are 
entertained as they pleafe, immediately they give notice they will be gone ; there is no 
fpeaking to them ; they are above correction, and if a mafler fhould attempt it, he 
may expert to be handfomely drubed by the creature he feeds and harbours, or per- 
. haps an action brought againft him for it. It is become a common faying, “ If my 
“ fervant ben’t a thief, if he be but honeft, I can bear with other things and indeed 
it is very rare in London to meet with an honeft fervant. 

When I was treating of tradelinen I had forgot to mention thofe nuifances of the 
town, the itinerant pedlars who deal in toys and hard-ware, and thofe who pretend to 
fell foreign filks, linen, India handkerchiefs, and other prohibited and unaccuftomed 
goods ; thefe we meet with at every coffee-houfe and comer of the ftreets, and they 
vifit alfo every private houfe ; the women have fuch a guft for every thing that is fo- 
reign or prohibited, that thefe vermin meet with a good reception every where. The 
ladies will rather buy home manufactures of thefe people than of a neighbouring fhop- 
keeper, under the pretence of buying cheaper, though they frequently buy damaged 
goods, and pay a great deal dearer for them than they would do in a tradefman’s Ihop ; 
which is a great difeouragement to the fair dealer that maintains a family, and is forced 
to give a large credit, while thefe people run away with the ready money ; and I am 
informed that fomc needy tradefmen employ fellows to run hawking about the ftreets 
with their goods, and fell penny-worths, in order to fumifh themfelves with a little 
money. 

As to the recreations of the citizens, many of them are entertained in the fame man- 
ner as the quality are, reforting to the play, park, mu fick- meetings, &c. and in the 
fummer they vifit Richmond, Hampftead, Epfom, and other neighbouring towns, 
where horfe-racing, and all manner of rural fports as well as other diverfions are fol- 
lowed in the fummer feafon. 

Towards autumn, when the town is thin, many of the citizens who deal in a whole- 
fale way, vifit the difi^nt parts of the kingdom to get in their debts, or procure orders 
for frefti parcels of goods ; and much qbout the fame time the lawyers are either em- 
ployed in the feveral circuits, or retired to their country-feats : fo that the court, the 
nobility and gentry, the lawyers, and rAany of the citizens being gone into the country, 
the town refumes another face. The welt end of it appears perfectly deferted ; in 
other parts their trade falls off ; but ftill in the ftreets about the Royal Exchange we 
feldom Fail to meet w ith crowds of people, and an air of bufinefs in<he hotteft feafon. 

I have heard it' affirmed, however, that many citizens live- beyond their income, 
which puts them upon tricking and prevaricating in their dealings, and is the principal 
cccafion of thofe*frequent bankruptcies feen in the papers: ordinary Jtradefmen drink 
as much wine, and eat as well, as gentfemen of eftates their cloth, their lace, their 
linen are as fine, and they change it as often j and they frqqueqjtly imitate the quality in 
their expenfive pleafures. * * 
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As to the diversions of the inferior tradefinen and common people, on Sundays and 
other holidays, they frequently get out of town; the neighbouring villages are f' .11 of 
them, and the publick-houfes there ufually provide a dinner in expe&atio - . i f heir 
city-guefts: but if they do not vifit them in a morning, they feldom fail of walking out 
in the fields in the afternoon ; every walk, every publick garden and path near the 
town are crowded with the common people, and no place mere, than the park ; for 
which reafon I prefume the quality are feldom feer the»*e on a Sunday, though the 
meaneft of them are fo well d re fled at thefe times that nobody need be alhatned of their 
company on that account ; for you will fee eery appi entice, every porter, and cobler, 
in as good cloth and linen as .heir bettr” ; and it mull ue a very poor woman that has 
notafuit of mantua-filk, or fomething "qual to i, to appear abroad in on holy-days. 

And now if we furvey thefe feveral inhabitants in one uody, it will be found that 
there are about a million of fouls in the whole town, of whom there may be 150,000 
men, and upwards, capable of bearing arms, that is, between eighteen and fixty. 

If it be demanded what proportion that part of the town properly called the City of 
London, bears to the rell? 1 anfwer, that according to the lafl calculations, there are 
in the city 1 2,000 houfes ; in the parifhes without the walls 36,320 ; in the parilhes of 
Middlefcx and Surrey, which make part of the town, 46,300 ; and in the city and 
liberties of Weftininfler, 28,330 ; in which are included the precincts of the Tower, 
Norton-Folgate, the Rolls, White-friars, the inns of court and Chancery, the king’s 
palaces, and all other extra-parochial places. 

As to the number of inhabitants in each of thefe four grand divifions, if we multiply 
the number of houfes in the city of London by eight and a half, there mud be 1 02,000 
people there, according to this eftimate ; by th_ fame rule there muft be 308,720 people 
in the feventeen parilhes without the walls, 39.1,550 in the twenty-one out-parifhes of 
Middlefex and Surrey, and 240,805 in the city 1 j liberties of Weilminfter, all which 
.compofe the fum total of 1,045,07^ people. 

Let me now proceed to inquire int' the flate c. the feveral great trading companies in 
London. The firft, in point of tinv , I find t' be the Hamburgh company, originally 
filled “ merchants of the ftaple,” (that is, of the fiaple of wool) and afterwards mer- 
chant-adventurers. They wer firft incorporate^ in the reign of King Edward I. anno 
1 296, and obtained leave of John duke of Brabant, to make Antwerp their fiaple or 
mart for the Low Countries; where the woollen-manufaftures then fiourifhed moie 
than in any county in Europe. The bufinefs of this company at firft ieems to be chiefly, 
if not altogether, the vending of Englifli wool unwrought. 

Queen Elizabeth enlarged the trade of the company -4‘ (Venturers, and impowered 
them to treat with the princes and ftates of Germany for a . lace which might be the 
fiaple or mart for the woollen manufactures they exported, which was at length fixed 
at Hamburgh, from whence they obtained the name c c the Hamburgh company : they 
had another mart or ftaple alio afligned them foi the fale of their woollen cloths in the 
Low-Countries, viz. Dcrt, in Holland. 

This company cpiififts of a go v erne r, deputy-governor, and fellowfhip,. or tourt of 
-afliftants, elected annually in June, who have a power of making byt-laws for the regu- 
lation of their trade ; but this trade in a manner lies open, every merchant trading 
thither on his own bottom, on paying an inconfitlerable fum to the dompany ; fo that 
though the trade to Germany may be of confequence, yet the Hamburgh company, as 
a company, have v$:ry little Advantage by their being incorporated. „ 

The Hamburgh or Gferma'h merchants export from England, broad-cloth, druggets, 
long-ells, forges, and feveral.fort's of fluffs, tobfcco, fugar, ginger, Eaft-India goods, 
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tJn, lead, and feveral other commodities, the great confumption of which is in I.ower 
Gei many. 

Engk ud takes from them prodigious quantities of linen, linen-yarn, kid-fkins, tin- 
. plates, and a great many other commodities. 

The next company eftablifhed was that of the Ruffia-merchants, incorporated i fl 
and 2d of Philip a r ’ Mary, who were impowered to trade to all lands, ports, and 
places in the dominions of f he emperor of Ruffia, and to all other lands not then dil- 
covered or frequented, lying on the north, north-eaft, or north-weft. 

The Ruflia-company, as a comp;., /, are not a very confiderablc body at prefent ; 
the trade thither being carried on hy o: :vatc merchants, who are admitted into this 
trade on payment of five pounds for that privilege. 

It confifts of a governor, four coniuls, and twenty-four affiftants, annually chofen 
on the firft of March. 

The Ruftia merchants export from England feme coarfe cloth, long-ells, worfted- 
ftuff’s, tin, lead, tobacco, artd a few other commodities. 

England takes from Ruffia, hemp, flax, linen-cloth, linen-yarn, Ruffia-leather, tal- 
low, furs, iron, pot-alhes, &c. to an immenfe value. 

The next company is the Eaftland company, formerly called Merchants of Elbing, 
a town in Poliih Pruflia, to the eaftward of Dantzick, being the port they principally 
reforted to in the infancy of their trade. 1 They were incorporated 2 1 Elizabeth, and 
impowered to trade to all countries within the Sound, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Lief- 
land, Pruflia, and Pomerania, from the river Oder eaftward, viz. with Riga, Revel, 
Koningfburgh, Elbing, Dantzick, Copenhagen, Elfinore, Finland, Gothland, Eaft- 
land, and Bornholm (except Narva , which was then the only Ruffian port in theBaltick.) 
And by the faid patent, the Eaftland company and Hamburgh-company were each of 
them authorifed to trade feparately to Meckienburgh, Gotland, Silefia, Moravia, Lu- 
beck, Wifmar, Roftock, and the whole river Oc.r. 

This company confifts of a go -urnor, d 4 afy-gov'H or, and twenty-four affiftants, 
elefted annually in October ; but ei her they have ro power to exclude others from 
trading within their limits, or the fine for permiffion is fo inconfiderable, that it can 
never hinder any merchant’s trading thither wh is inclined to it; and in fad, this 
trade, like the former, is carried on by priva* ; merchants, and the trade to Norway 
and Sweden laid open by aft of parliament. 

To Norway an 'l Denmark merchants fend guineas, crown-pieces, bullion, a little 
tobacco, and a few coarfe woollens. 

They import fropi Norv. __ , See. vaft quantities of deal boards, timber, fpars, and 
iron. , 

Sweden takes from England gold and fver, and but a fmall quantity of the manu- 
factures and production of England. • 

England imports from Sweden near two-ihirdr of the iron wrought up or confumed 
in the kingdom, copper, boards, plank, dec. 

The Turkey or Levant company was firft i. corporated in the seign of Queen El iza- 
beth, and their p/ivileges were confirmed and enlarged in the reign of King Jamds I, 
oeing impowered to trade to the Levant, or caftein part of the Mediterran ean, parti- 
cularly to Smyrna, Aleppo, Conftantinople, Cyprus, Grand Cairo ^ Alexandria, &c. 

It confifts of a governor, deputy-governor, and eighteen affiftants or direftors, 
chofen annually, &c. This trade is open alfo to every merchant, paying a fmyll con- 
fideration, and carried on accordingly by private men. * 

t 
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Thefe merchants export to Turkey chiefly broad cloth, long-ells, tin, lead, and 
fome iron ; and the Englifh merchants frequently buy up French and Lifbon fugars 
and tranfport thither, as well as bullion from Cadiz. 

The commodities received from thence are chiefly raw filk, grogram yarn, dying 
fluffs of fundry kinds, drugs, foap, leather, cotton, and fome fruit, oil, &c. 

The Eaft-India company were incorporated about the 42d of Elizabeth, anno 1600, 
and empowered to trade to all countries to the eaflward of the Cape of Good Hope, 
exclufive of all others. 

About the middle of King William’s reign it was generally faid their patent was illegal, 
and that the crown could not retrain the Englifh merchants from trading to any country 
they were difpofed to deal with ; and application being made to parliament for leave to 
lay the trade open, the miniftry took the hint, and procured an aft of parliament (9 
and to William 111 . cap. 44.) empowering every fubjeCt of England to trade to India, 
who fhould raife a fum of money for the fupply of the government, in proportion to 
the fum he fhould advance ; and each fubferiber was to have an annuity after the rate 
of 8 per cent, per ann. to commence from Michaelmas 1698 ; and his majefty was em- 
powered to incorporate the fubferibers, as he afterwards did, and they were ufually 
called the New Eaft-India Company, the old company being allowed a certain time to 
withdraw their effedts. But the old company being mafters of all the towns and forts 
belonging to the Englifh on the coaft of India, and their members having fubferibed 
iuch confiderable fums towards the two millions intended to be railed, that they could 
not be excluded from the trade, the new company found it neceflary to unite with the 
old company, and to trade with one joint flock, and have ever fince been ftiled, “The 
“ United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft-Indies.” 

The company have a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four afliftants or di- 
rectors, eledted annually in April. 

The Eaft-India company export great quantities of bullion, lead, Englifh cloth, and 
fome other goods, the produCt or manufacture of that kingdom ; and import from 
China and India, tea, china-ware, cabinets, raw and wrought filks, coffee, muffins, 
callicocs, and other goods. 

Bengal raw filk is bought at very low prices there, and is very ufeful in carrying on 
the manufactures of this kingdom-. 

China filk is of excellent ftaple, and comes at little above one-third of the price of 
Italian Piedmont filk. 

The China filk is purchafed at Canton ; but their fine filk is made in the provinces of 
Nankin and Chekiam, where their fine manufactures are carried on, and where prodi- 
gious quantities of raw filk are made, and the bed in all China. 

The Royal African company was incorporated 14 Car. II. and empowered to ^rade 
from Sallee in South Barbary, to the Cape of Good Hope, being all the weftern coaft 
of Africa. It carries no money out, and not only fupplies the Englifh plantations with 
fervants, but brings in a great deal of bullion for thofe that are fold to the Spanifh 
Weft-Indies, befides gold-duft and other commodities, as red-wood, elephant’s 'teeth, 
Guinea grain, &c. fome of which are re-exported. The fupplying th§ plantations with 
negroes is of that extraordinary advantage, that the planting fugar and tobacco, and 
carrying on trade there, could not be fupported without them ; which*’ plantations are 
the great caufes of the increafe. of the riches of the kingdom. 

The Canary cpmpjmy was incorporated in the reign of King Charles II. anno 1664, 
being empowered to t trade* to the Seven Iflands, anciently called the Fortunate, and now 
the Canary Iflands. * ' * , 

4. They 
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They have a governor, deputy-governor, and thirteen affiftants or directors, chofen 
annually in March. This company exports baize, kerfeys, ferges, Norwich fluffs, and 
other woollen manufactures ; ftockings, hats, fuftains, haberdafhery-wares, tin,* and 
hard-ware; as alfo herrings, pilchards, falted flefh, and grain; linens, pipe-ftaves, 
hoops, &c. Importing, in return, Canary wines, logwood, hides, indigo, cochineal’ 
and other commodities, the produce of America and the Weft Indies. 

There is another company I had almoft overlooked, called the Hudfon’s Bay com- 
pany ; and though thefe merchants make but little noife, I find it is a very advanta- 
geous trade. They by charter trade, exclufively of all other his Britannick majefty’s 
fubjefts, to the north-weft ; which was granted, as I have been told, on account that 
they fhould attempt a paffage by thofe feas to China, &c. though nothing appears 
now to be lefs their regard ; nay, if all be true, they are the very people that difeoura^e 
and impede all attempts made by others for the opening thalpaflage to the South Seas. 
They export fome woollen goods and haberdafhery-wares, knives, hatchets, arms, and 
other hard-ware ; and in return bring back chiefly bcaver-fkins, and other fkins and furs. 

The laft, and once the moft confiderable of all the trading companies, is that of the 
South Sea, eftablifhed by aft of parliament in the ninth year of the late Queen Anne : 
but, what by reafonof the mifmftnagement of its direftors in 1720, the mifearriage of 
their whale fifhery, and the intrigues of the Spaniards, their credit is funk, and their 
trade has much decreafed. 

I proceed, in the next place, to inquire what countries the merchants of London 
trade to feparately, not being incorporated or fubjeft to the controul of any company. 

Among which is the trade to Italy, whither are exported broad cloth, long-ells, baize, 
druggets, callimancoes, camblets, and divers other fluffs; leather, tin, lead, great 
quantities of fifh, as pilchards, herrings, falmon, Newfoundland cod. See. pepper, and 
other Eaft- India goods. 

The commodities England takes from them, are raw, thrown and wrought filk, 
wine, oil, foap, olives, fome dyer’s wares, anchovies, &c. 

To Spain the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, callimancoes, baize, fluff of 
divers kinds, leather, fifh, tin, lead, corn, & c. 

The commodities England takes from them, are wine, oil, fruit of divers kinds, 
wool, indigo, cochineal, and dying fluffs. * 

To P ortu gal alfo are exported broad cloth, druggets, baize, long-ells, callimancoes, and all 
other forts of fluffs; as well as tin, lead, leather, fifh,*corn, and otherEnglifh commodities. 

England takes from them great quantities of wine, oil, fait, and fruit, and gold, 
both in bullion ancUpecie ; though it is forfeited, if feizfcd in the ports of Portugal. 

The French take very little from England in a fair way, dealing chiefly with owlers, 
or thofe that clandcftinely export wool and fuller’s earth, &c. They indeed buy fome 
of our tobacco, fugar, tin, lead, 'coals, a few fluffs, ferges, flannels, and a fmall 
matter of broad cloth. But 

England takes from France wine, brandy, linen, lace, fine cambricks, and cambrick 
lawns, to a prodigious value ; brocades, velvets, and many other rich filk manufac- 
tures, which are either run, or come by way of Holland ; the humour of fome of the 
nobility and gentry being fuch, that although they have thofe manufaftures made as 
good at home, if not better than abroad, yet they are forced to be called by the name of 
French to make them fell. Their linens are run in very great quantities, as are- their 
wine and brandy, from the Land’s-end even to the powns. r 

To Flanders are exported ferges, a few flannels, a very*few ftuffe, fugar, tobacco, 
tin, and lead. . * 

' 0 2 , England 
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England takes from them fine lace, fine cambric ks, and cambrick-lawns, Flanders 
whited linens, threads, tapes, incles, and divers other commodities, to a very great 
value. 

To Holland the merchants export broad cloth, druggets, long ells, fluffs of a great 
many forts, leather, corn, toals, and fomething of almoft every kind that this kingdom 
produces; befides all forts of India and Turkey re-exported goods, fugars, tobacco, 
rice, ginger, pitch and tar, and fundry other commodities of the produce of our Ameri- 
can plantations. 

England takes from Holland great quantities of fine Holland linen, threads, tapes, 
and incles ; whale fins, brafs battery, madder, argol, with a large number of other com- 
modities and toys ; clapboard, wainfeot, &c. 

To Ireland are exported fine broad cloth, rich filks, ribbons, gold and filver lace, ma- 
nufactured iron and cutlery wares, pewter, great quantities of hops, coals, dying wares, 
tobacco, fugar, Eaft India goods, raw filk, hollands, and almoft every thing they ufe, but, 
linens, coarfe woollens, and eatables. 

England takes from Ireland woollen yam, linen yarn, great quantities of wool in the 
fleece, and fome tallow. 

They have an extraordinary trade for their hides, tallow, beef, butter, &c. to Hol- 
land, Flanders, France, Portugal, and Spain, which enables them to make large remit- 
tances. 

To the Sugar Plantations are exported all forts of cloathing, both linen, filks and wool- 
len ; wrought iron, brafs, copper, all forts of houfhold-furniture, and a great part of 
their food. 

They return fugar, ginger, and feveral commodities, and all the bullion and gold they 
can meet with, but rarely carry out any. 

To the tobacco-plantations are exported cloathing, houfhold-goods, iron-manufac- 
tures of all forts, faddles, bridles, brafs and copper wares; and notwithftanding they 
dwell among the woods, they take their very turnery wares, and almoft every thing elfe 
that may be called the manufacture of England. 

England takes from them not only what tobacco is confumed at home, but very great 
quantities for re-exportation. 

To Carolina are exported the fame commodities as to the tobacco-plantations. This 
country lying between the 32d and 36th degrees of northern latitude, the foil is gene- 
rally fertile. The rice it produces is faid to bethebeft in the world; and no country 
affords better filk than has been brought from thence, though for want of fufficient en- 
couragement the quantity imported is very finall. It is faid both bqhea and green tea 
have been raifed there, extraordinary good of the kind. The olive-tree grows wild, and 
thrives very well, and might foon be improved fo Var as to fupply us with large quanti- 
ties of oil. It is faid the fly, from whence the cochineal is made, is fonnd very common, 
and if care was taken very great quantities might be made. The indigo plant grows ex- 
ceedingly well. The country has plenty of iron mines in it, and would produce ex- 
cellent hemp and flax, jf encouragement was given for raifing it. 

- To Penfylvania are exported broad cloth, kerfeys, druggets, ferges, aAd manufactures 
of all kinds. ' 

To New-England are exported all forts of woollen-manufaCturers, linen,' fail-cloth, and 
■“cordage for rigging their mips, haberdafhery, &c! They carry lumber and provisions 
to the fugar plantations ; and exchange provifions for logwood with the logwood-cut- 
ters at Campeachy'. ( They Vend *pipp and barrel-ftaves and Cifli to Spain, Portugal, 
and the Streights. They fend pitch, tar, and turpentine to England, with fome {kins. 

7 , Having 
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Having confidered the trading companies, and other branches of foreign trade, I (hall 
now inquire into the eftablilhment of the Bank of England. 

The governor and company of the. Bank of England, &c. are injoined not to trade, 
or fuffer any perfon in truft for them, to trade with any of the ftock, monies or effeCtf r 
in the buying or felling of any merchandize or goods whatfoever, on pain of forfeiting 
the treble value. Yet they may deal in bills of exchange, and i ri buying and felling of 
bullion, gold or filver, or in felling goods mortgaged to them, and not redeemed at the 
time agreed on, or within three months after, or fuch goods as fliould be the produce of 
lands purchafed by the corporation. All bills obligatory and of credit under the feal of 
the corporation made to any perfon, may by indorfement be afiigned, and fuch affign- 
ment fhall transfer the property to the monies due upon the fame, and the affignee may 
fue in his own name. 

There is at prefent due to this Bank from the government on the original 

fund at 61 . per cent. - - - . . £1,6 00,000 

For cancelling of Exchequer bills. 3 George I, - - 1,500,000 

Purchafed of the South Sea company - 4,000,000 

Annuities at 4 1. per cent, charged on the duty on coals fince Lady Day, 

1719 - - - - - - 1,750,000 

Ditto, charged on the furplus of the funds for the lottery of 17 14 - 1,250,000 

Total due to the Bank of England* - 1 o, 100,000 


Give me leave to obferve here, that moft of the foreign trade of this town is tranfaCled 
by brokers, of which there are three forts, viz. ift, Exchange-Brokers, adly, Brokers 
for goods and merchandize, and 3dly, Ship-brokers. 

The Exchange-Brokers who are verfed in the courfe of Exchange, furnilh the mer- 
chant with money or bills, as he has occafion for either. 

The Broker of goods lets the merchant know where he may furnilh himfelf with 
them, and the fettled price ; or if he wants to fell, where he may meet with a chapman 
for his effeCts. 

The Ship-Broker finds (hips for the merchant, when he wants to fend his goods abroad; 
or goods for captains and mailers of veffels to freight their fhips with. 

5 it be demanded what lhare of foreign trade London hath with refpeCt to the reft 
of the kingdom ; it feems to have a fourth part of the whole, at leaft if we may judge by 
the produce of tbe cultoms, which are as three to twelve, or thereabouts. 

As to the manufactures carried on in the city of London ; he/e mechanicks have ac- 
quired a great deal of reputation in thq world, and in many things not without reafon ; 
for they excel in clock and cabinet-work, in making faddles, and all forts of tools, and 
other tilings. The door and' gun locks, and fire-arms, are no where to be parallelled ; 
The filk tnanufa&ure is equal to that of France, or any other country, and is prodigi- 
oully iplarged of late years. Dyers alfo are very numerous in and about London, and 
are not exceeded ^y any foreigners in the beauty or durablenefs o£ their colours : and 
thofe that print and ftain cottons and linens have brought that art to great perfection. 
Printers of books, alfo, may equal thofe abroad ; but tile bell paper is imported from 
other countries.* 


The manufaCture-of glafshere is equil to that of Venice, or any other country in Eu- 
rope, whether we regard the coach or looking-glades, perfpeCtives, ^drinking-glafles, or. 

any other kind of glafs whatever. The making of pins and needles is another great rna- 

* • 

Which lAs been piuch mcreafed. • 
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nufa&ure in this town, as is that of wire-drawing«of filver, gold, and other metals. The 
Goldfmiths and Silverfmiths excel in their way. The Pewterers and Brafiers fumifh all 
manner of veffels and implements for the kitchen, which are as neatly and fubftantiallv 
made and furnifhcd here, as in any country in Europe. The trades of Hat-making and 
Shoe-making employ multitudes of mcchanicks ; and the Taylors are equally numer- 
ous. The Cabinet, Screen, and Chair-makers contribute alfo confiderably to the adorn- 
ing and furnilhing the dwelling-houfe. , The common Smiths, Bricklayers, and Carpen- 
ters, are no inconfiderable branch of mechanicks ; as may well be imagined in a town of 
this magnitude, where fo many churches, palaces, and private buildings are continually re- 
pairing, and fo many more daily ere&ing upon new foundations. And this brings me 
to mention the Shipwrights, who are employed in the eaft part of the town, on both 
Tides the river Thames, in building Ihips, lighters, boats, and other veffels ; and the 
Coopers, who make all the calks for domeftick and foreign fervice. The Anchorfiniths, 
Ropemakcrs, and others employed in the rigging and fitting out Ihips, are very numer- 
ous ; and brewing and dialling may be introduced among the manufactures of this 
town, where fo many thoufand quarters of malt are annually converted into beer and 
fpirits : And as the various kinds of beer brewed here, are not to be parallelled in the 
world, either for quantity or quality ; fo the diftilling of fpirits is brought to fuch 
perfection that the belt of them are not eafily to be diftinguifhed from French brandy. 

Having already mentioned fhip-building among the mcchanick trades, give me 
leave to obferve farther, that in this England excels all other nations ; the men of 
war are the mod beautiful as well as formidable machines, that ever floated on the 
ocean. 

As to the number of foreigners in and about this great city, there cannot be given 
any certain account, only this you may depend upon, that there are more of the French 
nation than of any other : fuch numbers of them coming over about the time of the re- 
volution, and fince to avoid the perfecution of Lewis X IV. and fo many more to get their 
bread, either in the way of trade, or in the fervice of perfons of quality ; and I find they 
have upwards of twenty churches in this town, to each of which if we allow 1000 fouls, 
then their number muff be at leaft 20,000. Next to the French nation I account moft 
of the Dutch and Germans ; for there are but few Spaniards or Portuguefe, and the 
latter are generally Jews ; and except the raree-fhew men, we fee fcarce any of the na- 
tives of Italy here ; though the Venetian and fome other Italian princes have their pub- 
lick chapels here for the cxercife of the Romifli religion. 

Chap. V. — Of the Situation , Antiquity, &c» of Oxford* 

OXFORD is an ancient, beautiful and pleaQmt city, though not of very great ex- 
tent. It Hands upon the rivers Charwell and Ifis : the two principal ftreets of it 
make the figure of a crofs, and are each of theifi about a mile in length. It contains 
thirteen parilhes, and is encompaffed on every fide with a rich and pleafant country, an 
elegant and furprifing inclofure, full of a noble variety of meadows and paftures, hills, 
plains, fields, woods, tillages, towns, and gentlemens feats, in a clear, /ipen, and whole- 
fotne air. There goes a very dark tradition, that this city was firft built by Mempric, 
king of the Britains, above a tfioufand years before the birth of Chrift, $nd that he gave 
the place the narqe of Caer Mempric which afterwards it exchanged for that of Rydy- 
chen or" Oxenford ; for fo R^dychen fignifies in the Old Britilh or Welch. It is alfo 
told that Arviragus, a Britifti king, was the founder of this univerfity ; that he eretted it 
within the firft centpry after Chrift, and that St. Germain, bilhop of Auxerre, formed 
the polity and conftitution of it towards .the latter end of the fourth. From the 
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Angular agreeablenefs of its fituation, it derived alfo the name of Bellofitum, as much 
as to fay, the feat of rural fatisfa&ion and delight. When the Saxons had reduced it to 
ruinous circumftances, king Vortigern is faid to have reflored it to a flourifhing condition; 
which'when it had loft again by the Danes, king Alfred reinftated, and Co eftablifhed it, 
that it has preferved it (though not without fome confiderablc interruptions) to this day. 
About 1 70 years afterwards we find it defcribed by Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, as a 
thriving and celebrated feminary, and feat of learning : and to come lower, Matthew 
Paris tells us, it had no lefs than 3000 clergy ftudents of it, in his time. 

It is diftributed into two bodies, the academicks, and the citizens, equally inhabitants 
of the fame place, but differing very confiderably from one another in their employments, 
manners, and privileges. The jurisdiction md authority of the univerfity is much more 
extenfive than that of the town. The magiftracy of the univerfity not only take place 
of that of the town, but controul and over-rule them, even in moft of thofe affairs that 
more immediately concern the city itfelf. Not only the chancellor and vice-chancellor, 
but the proCtors, who are officers inferior to the former, are impowered to punilh either 
townfmen or fojourners, in cafe of mifbehaviour, either with imprifonment, corporal 
puniflunent, or removal. Thefe have alfo their officers, called clerks of the market, 
who take care that no unwholefome meat is fold there, and regulate the prices, weights, 
meafures, &c. In a word the univerfity has as many officers as anlwer the feveral in- 
terefts and occafions of her members, and thefe invefted with as much authority and 
power as is neceffary for that purpofe. And for the further fecurity and advantage of this 
learned body, Henry III. conftituted four aldermen and eight affociates, chofen and to 
be chofen out of the moft eminent of the citizens, to reftrain the citizens from whatfoever 
infolencies they might offer, or violences they might attempt againft the fcholars. And 
the power he gave them for this end was very competent and ample, but limited with 
the obligation of an oath, which the mayor, a dermen, bailiffs, and fifty others of the 
principal citizens, are obliged to renew every year in the chief church of the univer- 
fity, to maintain all the rights, privileges, and liberties of the univerfity. And as an 
acknowledgement and token of their duty herein, the mayor and citizens aforefaid 
do every year, upon Scholaftica-day # as it is called, that is, on February the 13th, . 
pay every one a penny publicklv to the univerfity affembled upon occafion of this fo- 
lemnity. 

The univerfity is privileged to fend two reprefentatives to parliament, by a charter from 
King Jamtfs I. anno 1603. • 

The univerfity has a right to make its own law’s, which accordingly it has altered and 
changed as feemed mqjt fuitable to the variations of exigencies and emergencies. Henry 
V. who had his education here, began a reformation -of the ftatutes as they flood in his 
time, which himfelf not living to finifh, the univerfity entered upon the profecution of 
his defigns, but without fuccef*. As fruit lefs were the fucceeding efforts, that were 
made to this purpofe, in the reign of king Henry VIII. by cardinal Wolfey, and again in 
the reign of king Edward VI. and then in the reign of queen Mary by cardinal Pool, 
and laftly by William Earl of Pembroke, Chancellor of Oxford ; until in the reign of 
king Charles I. (who preffed the completion of this great work with repeated importu- 
nities, and was pleafed to forward it with his princely affiftstnee and advice) it was brought 
to perfection by Dr. William Laud, lord Archbifhop of Canterbury ; and the ftatutes 
thus amended and reformed, having pafffd the judgement and approbation of the uni- 
verfity, and the fealsof the king, and of the archbifhop and’chancellgr, were moft hum- 

• * » 

• A RomiJh faint, faid to be the fitter of St. Benedict, whb folded the Benediftine monks. 
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bly and joyfully received by the univerfity affemhjed in convocation, and fwom and fub* 
cribed to by the heads of houi'es. 

The chancellor of Oxford is chofen in convocation, by ferutiny or colleftion of votes. 
His province or office is to guard and preferve the government and good order of the 
whole univerfity ; to take care that its rights, privileges and liberties, fufier no violation 
or diminution ; to convene convocations and congregations : to promote to degrees; 
to hear and determine difputcs and controverfies ; to prefide and aft as judge in his own 
court ; to punifli offenders ; and to fee that the mayor and citizens renew their oath be- 
fore-mentioned every year to the univerfity, &c. His jurifdiftion extends five miles 
round Oxford. 

The high-fteward is chofen by the chancellor, who recommends him to the univer- 
fity for their approbation and confirmation of his choice. His office and duty is to 
defend and maintain the rights, liberties, and privileges of the univerfity ; to be ready 
upon their motion and application, to aflift the chancellor, or his vice-chancellor, and 
the proftors, in the difeharge and execution of their offices ; and to judge and pafs fen- 
ience in capital caufes, by virtue of mandate or commiffion from the chancellor, accord- 
ing to the laws of the realm, and the privileges of the univerfity. 

The vice-chancellor mull be one of the heads of the colleges, and is recommended 
to the univerfity by the chancellor’s ‘nomination. His office is to fupply the chancellor’s 
place, and he afts with fuch ample power as his deputy, that his afts of authority are 
-equivalent to the chancellor’s, except in fome cafes extraordinary. It is incumbent 
upon him to take care that the fermons be duly preached, the lefturcs read, and the ex- 
■ercifes performed ; that offenders be difeovered and punifhed ; that hereticks and fchifma* 
ticks be expelled and fent out of tjie bounds of his jurifdiftion; that the prodlors and 
other officers, and the fervants of the univerfity, acquit themfelves as they fhould do in 
their refpeftive polls and duties; that the univerfity receive no damage in the eftates and 
property belonging to it, and that its writings and records be carefully and faithfully pre- 
served ; that all things go on regularly and orderly in his court, and that the mayor, 
&c. renew their oath annually to the univerfity : In a word, to contribute his beft 
endeavours for the vindication and promotion of the honour and intereft of the univer- 
fity, the encouragement of merit and virtue, and the progress and advancement of 
learning. 

The two proftors are chofen every year out of the colleges, which have their turns, 
two at a time, of eleftion affigned them, in a certain courfe or order, fpcdfitd and ap- 
pointed by the royal authority for that purpofe. They are elected by the matters of their 
particular colleges. Their office and duty is to take care of, and fupervile the univerfity’s 
affairs and accounts ; to afk and gather the votes of congregatiohs and convocations in 
ferutinies ; to adminifter oaths at the taking *of degrees; to fee that the writings, re- 
cords, and monuments of the univerfity, be preferved fafe and intirc ; to attend the 
.academical exercifes and afts ; to find out diforderly perfons, and thnfe that keep ill 
houfes ; and to make inquiry after all violations and infringements of the ftatutes and 
privileges of the univerfity, and to punifh the authors of them. 

. The publick orator’s bufinefs is to draw up fuch letters for the unfverfity, as the con- 
vocation or congregation have determined mail be fent, and to read what he has writ, 
in the convocation-houfe : he is alfo to make orations or* fpeeches, fuited 
ip times and • occafions, upon the reception or entertainment of princes and 
people of- high rank and Elation, when they come to the 'univerfity, or upon 
any other emdreenev. when* tlfe vice-chancellor fhall think it oroDer for him to make a 
ipeech. 


The 
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The chancellor, and in his abfencfc the vice-chancellor, has fix beadles to attend him ; 
three of the fuperior order, one for the profieffion of divinity, one for law, and one 
for phyfick and arts, who are efquires by their "places, and whofe (laves are gilt ; and 
three of an inferior order, called alfo yeomen-beadles, whofe (laves are only plain 
filver. 

The bufinefs of the beadles is to attend the chancellor or vice-chancellor, to walk 
before him, with their (laves ereded, when he goes abroad, efpecially upon publick 
bufinefs; to carry his orders and commands ; and, at his pleafure, to iei>:c upon the 
perfons of delinquents, and convey them into cuftody. Citations and fummons, giving 
publick notice of court-days and convocations, are another part of their office ; as it is 
alfo to condud the preachers to church, and the profeflors and lecturers to the i'chools, 
and afterwards to bring them home again, &c. The beadles walk with the heads of 
their (laves upwards before the chancellor, downwards before the vice-chancellor. 

Befide the beadles, there is a virger, who is not tied to fo con ft ant attendance as the 
beadles, but only at fome certain times, and upon more folemn, and extraordinary oc- 
cafions, goes before the chancellor or vice-chancellor, at the head of the beadles, with 
a filver wand or rod in his hand. 

There are feveral other officers and fervants of lefs note belonging to the univerfity. 
But thefe we (hall oinit. 

The univerfity church is that which is dedicated to thf blefled virgin, and (lands 
very conveniently for the univerfity *s ufc, in the middle of the city, and as it were in 
the centre of the colleges. It is a magnificent and regular ftrudure both without and 
within, and a very high and beautiful fteeplc (confpicuous for feveral miles) rifes from 
the middle of it. The nave, or body of the church, is the place for the univerfity 
fermons and prayers. The vice-chancellor’s, dodor’s, noblemen’s, and prodor’s 
feats are at the weft end ; and the mafters have their feats lower, and nearer the pulpit. 
The batchelors of arts, and under-graduates, above fervitors, fit in galleries raifed 
againft the weft end of the church, and part of the two fides. After a Latin fermon, 
at the beginning of every term, the facrament is celebrated in the choir of the church by 
the doctor* and mafters, &c. And at certain times the doftors and mafters are obliged, 
when they come to church, to appear in their hoods and fcarlet gowns. 

The theatre, a very large, magnificent, and elegant pile of building, was raifed by 
dodor Gilbert Sheldon, late lord archbiffiop ofvCanterbury. The back part of it is 
femicircular, which makes the form of the whole approach near to that of an half 
oval. All that part of it which is under ground, and that which is above the flat roof, 
are offices for printing, drying the (heets, &c. And that ample and auguft room be- 
tween is dedicated to the exercifes and pccafions of the univerfity at their publick ads, 
and upon other fpecial or extraordinary folemnities. The diftribution and order of 
feats and places at thofe times is as fallows : the vice-chancellor, the profeffors, doc- 
tors, curators of the theatre, noblemen, and inceptors in the higher profelfions or 
faculties, have their places in a femicircular range of feats rifing one above another. 
The vice-chancellor fits in a large handfome elbow-chair made of oak, in the middle of 
the uppermoft row. That part of the area, which is next under the dodors, and 'is 
railed in at the time of ads, is at that time the place for the inceptors in arts ; at other 
times the whole ties open, and is common to all mafters of arts, regent and .not re- 
gent. The lower galleries on either hand, that join the place of the dodors, are for 
the non-regent mafters, and at the ends of them thqre # ftan4 out rojirums , or large 
fquare feats, in a fort of pulpit form, for the two pro<£to~s. The loyref gallery beyond 
that on the well-fide is for the gentlemen of, the univerfity of Cambridge. That oppo- 
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fite to it, on the esrfl fide, is for ftrangers. Thtf two lower galleries, on each fide of 
the front-door, are for ladies. The gallery above them is for the mufick. The gal- 
leries over the non-regent mailers are for gentlemen-commoners and batchelors of arts. 
That over the gentlemen of Cambridge, and that over the Grangers, are for com- 
moners, fcholars of houfes, and under-graduates in general. That part of the area or 
floor, which is without the rails, is open to all other comers. The whole roof enter- 
tains the eye with a noble piece of painting ; and perhaps the world has not a piece of 
art more admirable in that kind, than the contrivance of the timber work that keeps up 
fo wide a flat roof. This edifice Hands in an open place or yard ; the front facing the 
divinity-fehool, with iron palifades before the back part ; and on the two fides are two 
walls, with convenient cavities in them, in which are placed that rare collc&ion of re- 
mote antiquity, the Arundelian and Seldenian marbles ; the former given to the uni- 
verfity by the honourable Henry Howard, grandfon of Thomas earl of Arundel ; the 
latter by the executors of Mr. Selden, diltinguilhed by the letters from the Arunde- 
lian, which arc marked with the letter H. And that the fame munificence which had 
reared this mighty fabrick, might fecure it from any danger of decay, his grace the 
archbilhop gave further 2,000 pounds to buy an eftate, the revenues of which he 
afiigned for repairing the theatre ; and whatever overplus Ihould remain after that was 
taken care of, to go to the ufe and further furniture of the printing-houfe, whofe let- 
ters, prefles, &c. were alfo all at firft his grace's benefa&ion. 

The Divinity fchool is an ancient building, not only roofed, but intirely built with 
free-ftone. It was no lefs than fifty-three years in building and finilhing, being begun 
anno 1427, and not finilhed till the year 1480. The work of the roof is very curious 
and ornamental. 

The Schools of Arts being built contiguous to the two ends of that part or extent of 
the Bodleian library, which looks eaftward, make a fpacious and fplendid quadrangle, 
or fquare court. Under the ealt fide of the Bodleian library, which is the weft of the 
fchool’s quadrangle, is the Profcholium, a fpacious handfome walk before the Divinity- 
fehool, in which candidates for degrees, in token of fupplicating for them. Hand with 
their heads uncovered before their graces are propofed. On the fouth fide are the 
fchools of medicine or anatomy, rhetorick, natural philofophy, and mufick. On the 
north fide are the fchools of law, moral philofophy, languages, grammar, and hiftory. 
On the call are the fchools of geometry and arithmetick, aftfonomy, metaphyficks, 
logick ; between which Hands a ldfty tower, the lower part of it being the great gate or 
porch of entrance, over which is a mathematical library for the Savilian profeflor ; and 
over that, part of the fchools gallery; over that, the univerfity Archives or repofitory 
for its records and writings ; and at top is an agronomical obfervatory. The weft fide 
of this tower, which fronts the area of the fchools, is adorned with beautiful columns, 
riling on either fide in pairs, and anfwering to the five divifions aforefaid ; the firft pair 
being of the Tufcan order, the fecond of Dorick, the third the Ionick, the fourth the 
Corinthian, and the fifth the Compofite. At the top of the fourth divifion there fits a 
figure of King JamA I. holding out a book in his right hand to fam$ founding a trum- 
pet, and in his left another to g matron, reprefenting the univerfity. 

The fchool of medicine or anatomy contains a very rich and copious treafure of ex- 
traordinary prod unions both of nature and # art, befides many rare antiquities, and 
other remarkable curiofities., • 

The botanick onphyfick garden is fituate without the eaft gate of the town, on the 
weft bank of th% river Charwell ; . the front of it is oppofite'to the fouth fide of Magdalen 
college. The ground {which'was formerly a buf ying-place belonging to the Jews, but, 
‘ . • ? .at 
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at the time when the earl of Danby.purchafed it, belonged to Magdalen college) was 
bought and fumilhed with rich and beautiful variety of plants, and the walls and the 
portals of (lone, very beautiful, were built by Henry earlofDanby, who, having ro- 
folvcd to immortalize his memory, by forne confiderable benefaftion to the univcrfity, 
and having fome time deliberated with himfelf what benefaftion might be moft ufeful 
and ferviceable to them, at length came to a refolution (that I may ule the words of his 
own infcription) “ of doing glory to God, honour to the king, and fervice to the uni- 
verfity and the publick,” in this liberal donation, which colt his lordlhip 5,000/. be. 
fides which, he fpared neither trouble nor charge to ftock the garden with valuable and 
ufeful plants of all forts and fpecies : this garden was levelled and laid out, and the 
walls and porches built, in the years 1632 and 1633. 

There are two profeffors or lefturers of divinity, the Regius and the Margaret pro- 
felTor ; as they are commonly called. 

His duty is to expound loiue part of holy fcripture, twice every week, in term-time, 
on Mondays and Fridays, at nine of the clock in the morning, in the divinity-fchool, 
and to moderate at the deputations every Thurfday at one of the clock at noon. 

The Margaret profefforlhip was founded anno 1 496. 

His duty is to expound fome part of holy fcripture, every week in term-time, on 
Tuefdays and Thurfdays, at nine of the clock in the morning. 

Phyfick profefforlhip was founded and endowed by King Henry VIII. anno 1 540. 

His duty is to read upon Hippocrates or Galen, twice a week in term-time, viz. on 
Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight of the clock in the morning, in the medicine or anatomy 
fchool. 

The profefforlhip of civil law was founded anno 1 540, and endowed anno 1 546, by 
King Henry VIII. 

Ills duty is to expound fome part of the Corpus Juris Civilis, efpecially fuch titles as 
may be of moft ufe in this kingdom, twice every week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays 
and Thurfdays, at ten of the clock in the morning, in the fchool of law. 

The Hebrew profefforlhip was founded and endowed at the fame time with that of 
civil law r , and by the fame royal hand. 

His duty is to illuftrate the grammatical part, and the idioms or proprieties of the 
Hebrew, out of the Hebrew text of holy fcripture ; and this he is obliged to do twice a 
week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours of one and two 
in the afternoon. . 

The Greek profefforlhip was alfo founded and endowed by King Henry VIII. and at 
the fame time with the Hebrew. 

His duty is to inftruft his auditors with critical remarks and obfervations, ufeful for 
their improvement in the grammatical and idiomatical part, upon Homer, Demollhenes, 
Ifocrates, Euripides, or any other of the old and claflical Greek authors. And this he 
is to do twice a week in term-time, on Wednefdays and Saturdays, between the hours 
of one and two in the afternoon. 

The foregoing lefturclhips or profefforlhips (the Margaret excepted) are in the gift 
of the crown. 

The Arabick lefture was founded by Dr. William ISiud, lord archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, and charfcellor of the univertity, anno 1636, and endowed by the fame munificent 
hand, anno 1640. . • ’ 

His duty is to read upon ancient and approved authofs ; to diftinguilh and illuftrate 
the proprieties and eleganaes»of the language ; to express an8. explain* the grammatical 
fenfe and conftruftion j to Ihcw the affinity belwcea the Ar'abick, Hebrew', andi 

'pa* # Syriack} 
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Syriack} to ftay fome time in the fchool after his lefture is fini/hed, and anfwer fuch 
queftions and difficulties as to which his auditors /hall de/ire to be fatisfied, &c. He ia 
to read in vacations, on Wednefdays at nine o’clock in the morning, and in Lent at 
eight, in the fchool of Languages. 

The hiftory profelTorfhip was founded and endowed in the year 1622, by William 
Camden, Efq. Clarenceux, king at arms, and mailer of arts in this univeriity. 

This profeflor is to read upon Lucius Florus, or fome other ancient cla/fical hiftorian 
of good note, twice a week in term-time, i. e. on Mondays and Fridays, between the 
hours of one and two in the afternoon. 

The moral philofophy leSure was founded and endowed by Thomas White, D. D. 
prebendary of St. Paul’s, canon of Chrift- Church, and treafurer of the church of Salif- 
bury, anno 1621, which le&ure, by the founder’s appointment, was, after his death, to 
be held no longer than five years by one man, who was to be immediately fucceeded by 
any one of the fame college. 

His duty is to read upon and expound, and briefly difeufs Ariftotle’s ethicks, politicks, 
ceconomicks, twice in the week in term-time, viz. on Tuefdays and Fridays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning. The firft of thefe lecturers was William Price, M. A. and ltu- 
dentof Chriil-Church. 

The natural philofophy lefture was* founded and endowed by Sir William Sedley, knt. 
and bart. of Aylesford in Kent, anno 1622. 

His duty is to read upon and expound Ariftotle’s phyficks, or his books de Ccelo and 
Mundo, his Meteorology, his Parva Naturalia, his books de Anima, or de Generatione 
and Corruptione, twice a week in term-time, upon Wednefdays and Saturdays, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, in the Natural Philofophy fchool. 

The two le&ures of geometry and aftronomy were founded and endowed by Sir 
Henry Savile, knt. and firft warden of Merton, then provoft of Eaton college, anno 
1619. 

The profeflor of geometry is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Wednefdays and Saturdays, at eight o’clock in the morning, in the geometry fchool, 
upon Euclid’s Elements, Apollonius’s Conicks, and Archimedes’s books, to commit his 
leisures to writing, and to leave them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical 
library. 

The profeflor of aftronomy is obliged to read twice every week in term-time, viz. on 
Mondays and Thurfdays, at eight o’clock in rhe morning, in the aftronomy fchodl, upon 
Ptolemy’s Almegift, Copernicus, &c. to commit his Icftures to writing, and to leave 
them, for the benefit of pofterity, in the mathematical library. 

It is alfo part of the geometry profeffor’s province, at fuch other times as the uni- 
verfity /hall approve of, to teach and explain the principles and rules of arithmetick, 
practical geometry, inufick, and mechanicks ; as it belongs to the aftronomy pro- 
fcflbr’s place to teach and explain the principles, &c. of opticks, gnomonicks, geogra- 
phy, and navigation, fo far as it is purely mathematical. But both profeifors were 
ablblutely forbid meddling with judicial aftrology, calculation of nativities, and the 
like< * 

Befides the authors aforementioned, which cither; , profeflor is obliged to read 
upon, both of them are permitted by their founder to read upon, if they pleafe, The- 
odofius’s'and Menfelaus’s Sphericks, and the dodrine of Triangles, both plain and fphe- 
rical. # ' 

The inufick leffure was'fourided and endowed by WillitmoHeyther, who belonged to 
the king’s chapel, anil was dottorifi muifick of this univerfity, anno 1626, 

. This 
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This pro feflor's duty is to read upon the theory of this arf once or oftener, in every 
term, between eight and nine o'clock in the morning, in the Mufick fchool. Befides 
which, another branch' of his foundation was a praxis of mufick to be performed in the 
faid fchool every Thurfday in every term, except Lent term. 

The anatomy lefture was founded and endowed by Richard Tomlyns, of Weftminfter, 
Efq. anno 1623. 

His bufinefs is every fpring publrckly to fhew, teach, and explain the fituation, na- 
ture, ufes and offices of the feveral parts of a human body ; and to read upon a 
fkdeton every Michaelmas term, at the hours appointed for le&ures in phyfick. 
This le&ure goes along with that of medicine. There is Hkewife a chymiftry pro- 
fellor. 

The botany le&ure was founded and endowed by Henry Danvere, earl of Danby, 
azno 1640 ; but neither the ledure nor foundation fettled till the year 1669. 

This profcflbr is not tied to certain times of reading, which he could not be becaufe 
01 the uncertainty of the growth and maturation of the plants. His bufinefs is to 
diftinguilh the feveral fpecies, and explain the properties and virtues of them. 

1 ’he poetry lefture was founded by Henry Birkhead, of All-Souls college. 

Bolides these endowed profefforfhips and le&ures there are alfo four not endowed, viz., 
metaphyficks, logick, rhetorick, and grammar. Sir Edwin Sandys, baronet, left in his 
will a very liberal endowment for the firft, but the univerfity were difappointed of it. 
This ledurer is to read twice every week in the term, in the fchool of Metaphyficks, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, on Tuefdaysand Fridays, upon Ariftotle’s metaphyficks,. 
to explain the text, and briefly to difpute over queftions. 

The logic le&urer is to read every week in term, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at- 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Logick fchool, upon Porphyry’s introduction, or 
any part of Ariftotle’s logick, and to difpute oyer queftions relating to what he reads 
upon, with all convenient brevity. 

The rhetorick lecturer is to read every week in term, on Mondays and Thurfdays, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, in the Rhetorick fchool, upon Ariftotle’s, Tully’s, Quin- 
tilian’s, or Hermogenes’s rhetorick; and to collect theur rules and observations into a 
fyftem or body. 

The grammar ledturer is to read every week in term, on Tuefuays and Fridays, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, in the Grammar fchool, either upon the technical part, or 
grammar properly fo called, out of Prilcian, Linacer, or fome other approved gram- 
marian ; or upon the critical or philological part, the fubjeCt of antiquities, Greek or • 
Roman. , 

Thefe four laft profefiors are chofen e\ r ery two years ; and their ftipends are collec- 
tions from the inceptors, and other members of the univerfity, only the indigent ones 
excepted. * 

The puMick a& (unlefs difpenfed with by a vote of convocation) is celebrated every 
year upon the firft Monday after the feventh day of July, and the vefpers, as they are 
called, oh the Saturday before. • 

The whole folemnity is ulhercd in by the encania , or more polite exercifes, which ard • 
performed in the theatre on the Friday before, beginning at one o’clock in the after- 
noon. Thefe exercifes are opened by two of the inceptors in arts with elegant 
orations. Then follow mathematical, critical, chronological queftions, &c. together 
with the difeuffion of them; and laftly, philological cqmpofitions both, in verfe and 
profe. - * * 


On . 
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On Saturday, the next day after, the vcfpera arp celebrated ; when all the profeffors 
or readers in arts are obliged to meet at St. Mary’s, every one in his academical habit, 
at eight o’clock in the morning ; from whence they go afterwards in proccffion to the 
fchools, the beadles going before them; and every one taking his feat in liis proper 1'chool, 
reads a lecture in his proper profeflion or art. 

The other profeffors or ledurers read at the ufual hours, in the refpedivc fchools, 
d relied in their proper academical robes or habits. Only the Margaret profcffor, whole 
ordinary hour of reading is nine o’clock, upon this occafion reads at eight ; and the fe- 
veral profeffors of phyfick, Hebrew, Greek, and hiltory, read at nine o’clock. While 
thel'e lectures are reading, all the inceptors, in their feveral faculties, are obliged to go 
round the fchools in their academical habits, with their heads bare, and the beadles going 
before them, and to defire the prefence of the profeffors at the vefpers that afternoon, 
and the comitla on Monday. 

In the afternoon, at one of the clock, the inceptors in every faculty begin their depu- 
tations, which continue until five. The inceptors in arts difpute in the theatre, and 
thofe in medicine, law and divinity, difpute in the fchools appropriated to their refpec- 
tive faculties. And to prevent the inconvenience of any queftions of a dangerous or 
pernicious nature, or tending more to cavil, fophiftry and contention, than real edifica- 
tion and improvement, the thefes which are to be difputed on in every faculty, either in 
the vefpers or the comitia , are propofed fome time before in the convocation-houfe, there 
to be approved by the ruling part of the univerlity, without which they mult not be dif- 
puted on. 

On Sunday there are two fermons preached, peculiarly diftinguilhed as ad-fermons, 
at St. Mary’s, in Englilh, one at ten o’clock in the morning, the other at three in the af- 
ternoon. 

On Monday, about nine o’clock in the morning, all the inceptors meet in the call; 
chapel or choir of St. Mary’s church, being conducted thither from their refpedive 
colleges and halls by the beadles. There they go to prayers, which being over, they 
come up to the communion-table, and there, with all decency and reverence, they make 
their offerings ; the vice-chancellor firft, then the inceptors, and then the prodors. Af- 
ter this they go to the theatre, and there they enter upon the cxercifes of the ad, properly 
fo called, in the midft of a thronging circle, and a prodigious concourfe of obferving and 
attentive auditors and fpedators; the learned and the curious, quality and gentry, 
flowing at that time, in numerous companies to Oxford, not only from all* parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but from Germany and other countries of the Continent. 

The inceptors in every faculty propofe and difpute upon three queftions, in due 
order, form, and method. The inceptors in arts are the firft performers ; and the next 
are the inceptors in mufick, if there be any j of whom it is required, that they fhould 
entertain the affembly with one or two com pofit ions and performances, confifting at leaft 
of fix or eight parts, in a concert of mufick vocal and inftrumental. This done, they 
are prelented to their degrees in mufick by the Saviiian profeffors. Then follow the 
creations and deputations in phyfick, law, and divinity. And all thefe ceremofiies and 
' exerciles having paffed in due form and order, the vice-chancellor dofes the ad with a 
fpeeeh, in which he recites what has happened the year before for the advantage and to 
the honour of the univerfity, and particularly what benefadions the munificence of its 
patrons and friends has conferred upon it. • 

On the Tuefday after, *a Latin fermon, ad clcrum , is preached in St. Mary’s 
church, at eight o’clock in *the morning : And the inceptors in arts are made adual 
matters. 


It 
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It is not my province to inform you of the feveral gradations and changes this uni- 
rerfity has undergone in its publick library ; and therefore I ihall only remark, that 
its prefent efteem is owing to the generous benefaftions of Sir Thomas Bodley ; whofe 
reform and improvement of the place itfelf was not compleated until after the year 
1599. And that rich collection of books which he gave, and for which he had traf- 
ficked to very diftant kingdoms and countries, foon grew to a much greater bulk by 
thofc other large tfenefa&ions which flowed to this library, either from the coffers or the 
ftudies of publick-fpirited men ; as particularly Bobert carl of Effex gave three hun- 
dred volumes, mod of them folios ; Thomas Sackvill, lord-treafurer, and chancellor 
of the univerfity, gave a hundred pounds ; Robert Sidney, vifeount Lille, gave a hun- 
dred pounds : George Cary, lord Hunfden, gave a hundred and twenty volumes ; 
George Gent, Efq. gave a hundred and feventy volumes ; Thomas Allen, M. A. of 
Gloucefter-hall, gave eighteen manuferipts out of his private library ; and Thomas 
James, M. Avwho was*defigned to be the firft librarian, gave about a hundred manu- 
feripts, befidcs fomc printed books ; the lord Mountjoy, afterwards earl of Devonfhire, 
gave a hundred pounds ; the dean and chapter of Exeter, one hundred thirty-two ma- 
nuferipts; Tobias Matthew, bilhop of Durham, fifty pounds; Henry Brook, lord Cob- 
ham, fifty pounds, &c. The founder has by his ftatutes appointed two librarians, an upper 
and an under one, afligning the former a falary of altnoft 40/. per annum, and the 
latter 10/. a year, befides 8/. a year for the door-keeper : he has alfo appointed eight 
curators, the vice chancellor and proCtors for the time being, and the profeffors of di- 
vinity, law, phyfick, Hebrew, and Greek, who are once in the year to go to the library 
as vifitors, and examine the (late of it, and whether any of the books have been ftolen 
or abufed. The fame generous founder perfuaded the booklellcrs of London to a re- 
fclution, of fending a copy of every book they printed to the library, which afterwards 
they were required to do by an a£t of parliament. And he fpared neither pains nor ex- 
pence in procuring ftill more and more books for ihis repofitory of learning. I proceed 
to an enumeration of the chief benefactors to the publick library, that followed fo worthy 
an example. Henry Piercy, earl of Northumberland, gave too/. Sir George Cary, 95/. 
Sir Walter Ralegh, 50/. Sir John Scudamore, 40/. Dr . '1 homas Bilfon, bilhop of 
Winchelter, 50/. Sir George More, of the county of Surrey, 40/. and fome books ; 
Robert Cecil, vifeount Cranbourne, and afterwards carl of Salilbury, 6b / . 13J. 4 d. 
William Paget, baron of Beaudefert, too/. Henry Wryothefley, earl of Southampton, 
100/. The lady Alice Owen of London, widow,* 100/. Sir Charles Danvers, too/. 
Owen Uroodd, dean of Armagh, 66/. 1 3-r. 4<f. George Abbot, archbilhop of Canter- 
bury, 50/. The dean and chapter of Windfor, one hdndred and fifty manuferipts ; 
Thomas Twyne, of Lewes in Suffex, about one hundred and twenty manuferipts ; Wil- 
liam James, bilhop of Durham, ico /. Charles Crooke, of Cornvval, gentleman, a le- 
gacy of 100/. Sir William SeJ ley, kfiight and baronet, 100/. Sir Thomas Roe, bar t. a 
very large collection of Oriental books. 

Thjs library not affording room for the books that were given to it. Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley added a length or gallery to it, looking ealtward, fupported by- the profehohum or paf- 
lage before the divinity fchoot; by which addition he gave the library the figure of 'the 
letter T. And the univerfity afterwards raifed the weft fide, which contains the well 
gallery of the library, the convocation-houfe, and the apodyterium , partly at his own ex- 
pence,, and partly eut of benefactions.* By this laft addition the form of the library 
came to refemble the letter H. In this welt part is tfyit vaft ^olleCtion.of Greek man u- 
cripts, called the Barocciah lfianufcripts, having been procured out* of the Baroccian 
library in Italy, and given to the univerfity by* J/Vifliam Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
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and chancellor of the univerfity. On the right hand of thefe are G35 volumes, or more, 
which were given by Sir Kenelm Digby. On the left are the manufcripts which were 
given by William Laud, archbi/hop of Canterbury. Thefe manufcripts are in a great 
variety of languages, as Hebrew, Syriack, Chaldee, Egyptian, Ethiopick, Armenian, 
Arabick, Perlick, Turcick, Ruffian, Chinefe, Japan, Greek, Latin, Italian, French, 
Saxon, Englilh, Iriffi, &c. Afterwards, in the year 1659, almoft all the reft of this 
weft fide was filled by the acceffion of Mr. Selden's library, confiftjjng of more than 
3,ooo volumes. 

The Mufaum AJhmokanum , as it is called, or that edifice which is diftributed into 
the Chymick office, the fchool of natural hiftory, and the Aftimolean Study, properly 
fo called, is regular, beautiful, and lofty, fituate on the weft of the theatre. It was 
built by the univerfity, who laid the foundation in the year 1679, and finilhed it in 
1683. It was defigned chiefly, as I was told, for the ufes of medicine and natural phi- 
lofophy. The upper large room is delightfully and pompoufly lined with a furprifing 
1‘cenc and a prodigious variety of curiofitics, both natural and artificial, befides very 
valuable antiquities, given by Elias Alhinole, Efq. Dr. Robert Huntingdon, &c. 

The ftrutture of this printing-houfe is very large, fplendid, and magnificent. It is 
fituated on the eaft of the theatre, and is called the Clarendon printing-houfe, in honour 
of the late lord-chancellor Clarendon, and in acknowledgment of that noble and ad- 
vantageous benefaction (his lordfhip’s hiftory) which is two fons, the right honourable 
the earls of Clarendon and Rochefter, made a prefent of in manufeript to the univer- 
Jitv. This printing-houfe was ere&ed at the univerfity ’s charge. 

Before any colleges were built, the refidence for ftudents ufed to be in citizens 
houfes ; and thefe places were called halls, by way of did i action : and the fcholars in 
thefe halls, if they were not fuch as maintained themfelves upon their own bottom, 
were provided for by men of high ftations or great eftates, bifhops, noblemen, &c. 
Again, others rather chofc religious, houfes to follow their ftudies in, but without auy 
monatlick vows. But thefe conveniencies gave way to much better upon the ereCtiou 
of colleges, firft called halls, as thofe private houfes or places of lodging had been 
where the bufiness of education and learning went on before. 

Thofe focieties, which are called colleges, confift of a head or governor, and a number 
of fellows, or of fellows and fcholars. Thefe heads are varioufly called, in one houfe 
prefident, in another provoft, in another redtor, in another warden, in another matter, 
in another principal, in Chrift-church, dean. They are chofen by the fellovfs ; only 
the dean of Chrift-church, together with the canons, is of royal nomination. Each of 
the colleges has a confidcrablc eftate, out of which the head, the fellows, the fcholars, 
the officers and fervants, receive good ftipends for their maintenance : and above a 
thoufand perfons are this way liberal y provided for in this place. The head and fellows 
chufc officers every year ; a vice-prefident, or* fub warden, or whatever name he 
bears, who ads for the prefident, in his abfence ; a dean, who looks after the exercifes 
of learning that are to be done in the houfe, and the morals and behaviour of the 
fcholars (the latter .part is, in Chrift-church, the office of the two confers) and a 
'burfer or burfers, who take care of the college eftate, and keep the college accounts. 
The fcholars of the houfe, and*all under-graduates and batchelors of arts, are under 
the government of the fellows, as well as of the head ; the fellows are* under the go- 
verameiit of the head *, and both fubject to the jtirifdidion of the vifijtor, in whom is the 
laft refort of ordinary power, &nd who compofes all differences, and decides all difputes 
among them. Every one* of thefe focieties, except ChrilUchurch (where occafional de- 
terminations and appointments .of the dtan and chapter arc inftead of a law) are obliged 
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to obferve certain cudoms and ftatutes according to the injun&ions and regulations of 
founders and benefactors. The fellows, or other graduates, by the appointment, or 
with the leave of the head, undertake the office of tutors, which is to govern more'im- 
mediately the non-graduates intruded to their care, to watch their behaviour, and -n* 
fpeCt their manners, to teach them the feveral parts or branches of academical lcarnino" 
&c. And for this their tutors are handfomely rewarded according to the quality of 
the pupil, Befide the chamber-tutors, every college has its publick lecturers, who 
read to the youth in the hall or chapel, and prefide over their publick exercifes. ’ The 
members of thefe focieties are divided, either with refpect to univerfity decrees, into 
doctors, batchelors of the three faculties, mailers of arts, batchelors of arts° and* non- 
graduates ; or, with refpeCt to their private conditions and circumltances, 'into noble- 
men, whether of the upper order, as princes, dukes, &c. or baronets and knights of 
the lower, and gentlemen-commoners ; all which are admitted to converfation and de- 
cent familiarity with the head and fellows, and commoners, who live like gentlemen, 
and fervitors, who fubfid in a great meafure upon the menial offices in which they at- 
tend upon others. Thefe and the commoners are not ordinarily admitted to the con- 
verfation of the fellows till they come to be malters of arts, or at lead batchelors 
where there are batchelor fellows. The fellows generally are chofen out of the fcholars 
of the houfe, that enjoy the leffer endowments in l'ubordination to the fellowlhips. They 
have their Hated hours of prayer, at lead twice a day, publick and private leCtures and 
exercifes, hours of dudying, & c. and are punifhed for delinquencies and omiffions by 
little fines called fconccs, by impofition of talks extraordinary, by eroding or doppirm 
of their names in the manciple’s and butler’s books, fo that they cannot eat or drink 
upon their own account till that crofs or dop be taken off ; and, in worfe cafes, by 
difmiding them from the college for a time, or (if neceffity requires) for altogether. 
Befides the Bodleian or univerfity library, common to the academical body, every college 
has its own library, into which no fcholars of the houfe, commoners, or fervitors are ad- 
mitted, till they have taken the degree of batchelor of arts, or are of three years danding, 
being entered upon the law-line : they eat together at dinner and fupper in the publick 
hall, at different tables, according to their different degrees and denominations ; only the 
fervitors wait on the red till they have dined or fupped. After meals, the fellows, 
noblemen, gentlemen-commoners, and commoner-maders, retire to a place which is 
called the common-room, where they refrefh themfelvcs for fome time with converfa- 
tion and diverfions. The batchelors of arts have alfo fuch a common-room in fome 
colleges. They mud be, according to the datutes of the univerfity, in the college at 
nine o’clock at night. Their chambers, generally fpfcaking, are commodious and 
handfome, and not a few of them vefy fplendid and well ornamented. They have’ 
levcral under-officers, who have good falaries, as their deward, their manciple, who 
markets for them, their butlers, thefr cooks, their porter, their barber. Sec. The 
buildings of the univerfity and the colleges are all of large fquare free-done, of which 
there ig plenty in the adjacent parts of the country. 


- — — * Hal. u wao tu oemg wuiure 

the year 72 1 is certain, from an addrefs or petition of parliament to Richard II. quoted 
by Mr. Wood. How much older it is,* is not fo evident, though there is great’ proba- 
bility it had been founded ages before. King Alfred co’uid not fee fo .properly called 
the founder, as the redorei» of this univerfity ; for hereicued*it out off that date of dc- 
vaftation which the Danes had left it ia } though* .after his death it fell again under the 
vol. 11 . o fame.- 
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fame unhappy circumflances, and continued in obfcurity till it was recovered, anno 
1332, to a ftate of liberty and independency, by a fum of money which William of 
Durham had left for the maintenance ofafociety of fludents in Oxford ; from whom it 
was for fome time called Durham- hall. 

This college has educated and entertained many eminent men, both for quality and 
learning ; as, John Shirwood, bifhop of Durham ; Leonard and Thomas Diggs, ma- 
thematicians ; Sir Dudley Diggs, knight ; Richard Stanihurfl, the divine and hiftorian ; 
Sir George Crooke, lord chief juftice of the King’s-bench ; Nicholas Ridley, bifhop of 
London ; Sir George Carew ; the lord Herbert of Cherbury ; and, in a much earlier 
age, thofe three men of famous memory, St. John de Beverley, venerable Bede, and 
St. Edmund, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

This college has one mailer, twelve fellows, ten fcholars, two exhibitioners, &c. 

It has one large beautiful quadrangle, or fquare court ; the fouth-fide of which is di- 
vided into a handfome hall and chapel, the latteradorned with fine glafs windows. 

The vifitors are the vice-chancellor, the proCtors, &c. 

Baliol college (lands in the north part of the town, in the fuburbs, not far from the 
north-gate. 

It was founded by John Baliol, father to John Baliol, king of Scots, and Dervor- 
guilla, his wife. 

'i he governors of this college were firfl called pro&ors, then principals or wardens, 
and laftly mailers. 

Humphrey, duke of Glouceller, was educated in this college, which has bred many 
great and learned men ; Richard Fitz-Ralph, chancellor of this univerfity, arch bifhop 
of Armagh ; Roger Whelpdale, bifhop of C irlifle ; George Neville, chancellor of 
England and of the univerfity, archbifhop of York; William Grey, chancellor of ihc 
univerfity, lord high treafurcr of England; Robert Abbot, regitis profefTor of divinity, 
bifhop of Salilbury ; George Abbot, his brother, archbifhop of Canterbury ; George 
Sing, bifhop of Clonfert, and privy-councillor in Ireland ; Metrophanes Critophylu.% 
patriarch of Alexandria ; Cutbert Tonflal, bifhop of Durham ; John Tiptoft, earl of 
Worcefler, lord high -treafurcr of England; Sir Thomas Coventry, baron oi'Alei- 
burgh, lord keeper of the great-feal of England ; Thomas Hull md, doctor and rcgius 
profefTor of divinity; Robert Parfons, the jefuit ; John Rowf'e, the hi llorian and anti- 
quary ; Hugh Holland, hiftorian ; James Cranford, the author of Gdng>\cna ILe/r- 

JtOS, life. . • 

This, college has a matter, twelve fellows, &c. 

It has one large ancient quadrangle ; on the north fide of which is the chapel, and 
the library furnifhed with a very noble collection of books. 

The founder of Merton college (which is fituato in St. John's parifh, in the fomh 
fide of the city) was Walter of Merton, bifhop* of Rochelhr, and lord high-chan- 
cellor of England. 

Among the famous men and writers this feminarv boafls of, were John Duns Scotus, 
called the fubtle or .acute dodor ; Walter Barley, called the plain and the approved 
doCtor; William Occam, called the invincible doctor; Duns .Scot us’./great antagonifl ; 
’J'homas Bradwardinc, the profound doClor, archbifhop of Canterbury'; Robert' Win- 
chelfey, chancellor of the univerfity ; Simon Mepham, Simon Iflvp, \iiuj John Kemp, 
arebbifhops of Canterbury; William Rede, the mathematician, >p of Cheller ; 
Thomas Rodburn, bifhop of 3t. David’s ; John Parkhurft, bifhop of N. - ■.rich ; George 
Carl-ton, bithop. of * ChAler ;• JAhn Earle, bifhop of Suliflbury ; E.hvard Reynolds, 
bilhop of Norwich J John Je\ycl,* bifhop of Salisbury, with other eminent prelates; 
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Jafper Heywood, the poet, and Arthur Faunt, jefuits; Sir Thomas Bodley ; the fa- 
mous WicklifF; Sir Henry Savile, baronet; Francis Mafon, author of the Vindicia 
Frclcfa Anglic antz ; Sir Ifaac Wake, orator of the univerfity, famous for his cir.bafiies ; 
Sir Nathaniel Brent ; John Graves, the famous linguift and mathematician ; Thomas 
Farnabie, the grammarian ; John Hales, regius profeffor of the Greek tongue, canon 
ofWindfor; Francis Davenport, or a Sanfla Clara , provincial of the minor friars ; 
Anthony Wood, the antiquary, cum multis aliis. 

This college has a warden, twenty fellows, fourteen portionifts, or pofhmafters, Ac. 

The chapel, which is alfo the parifli church of St John the Baptilf, is a fplendid, 
ancient piece of building. The inner large court or quadrangle is very beautiful. 
Befides which, this houfe is famous for a well furnifhed library, and a delightful 
garden. 

The vifitor is the archbilhop of Canterbury. 

Exeter college is fituate on the weft fide of the fchools, in the north-part of the town, 
the front of it anfwering the front of Jefus college. 

It was founded, anno A 3 1 6, by Walter Stapledon, bifhop of Exeter, privy-coun- 
cillor to King Edward II. and lord high-treafurer of England. 

William Courtney, archbifhop of Canterbury ; Michael Tregury, the firft arch- 
bifliop of Dublin ; John Prideaux, rettor here, regius profdfor of divinity, and bifhop 
of Worcefter ; befides feveral other prelates ; Sir William Petres, baronet, privy- 
councillor and fecretary to King Henry VIII. King Edward VI. Queen Mary, and 
Oueen Elizabeth ; Sir John Doderidge, knt. chief juftice of the common pleas ; Mr. 
Nov, attorney general to King Charles I. Sir Simon Bafkerville, phyfician ; Sir William 
Maurice, fecretary to King Charles II. William Wey, of Devon, the traveller ; Lewis 
Bayly, author of the Practice of Piety ; Gregory Wheare, the firft profeffor of hiftory ; 
Nathaniel Carpenter, George Hakewell, Henry Tozer, Charles Herle, with other con- 
fiderable men, were of this college. 

It has a reftor, twenty-three fellowlhips, &c. 

The bulk of it is one large quadrangle, beautiful, and almoft exactly regular and 
uniform. 

In the front, which is a very noble one, (lands a fplendid tower over the gate. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Exeter. 

Oriel college is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parifh of St. Mary’s, and 
in the neighbourhood of Chrift- Church, Merton, and Corpus Cbrifti colleges. It was 
at firft called St. Mary’s college, and King’s college, and was founded, anno 1324, by 
King Edward II. • 

Thomas Gafcoigne, chancellor of the univerfity ; Reginald Peacock, bifhop of Chi- 
chefter; John Carpenter, provoft, chancellor of Oxford, bifhop of Worcefter ; Wil- 
liam Alan, a cardinal ; Sir Francis Kinafton, Sir Walter Raleigh, baronet, and Wil- 
liam Pry nne, were of this college. 

It l)as a provoft, eighteen fellows, and twelve fcholars or exhibitioners. 

It confifts of Qne handfome regular quadrangle. • 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Lincoln. 

Queen’s college is fituate in the parifh of St. Peter's in the eaft, and very near that 
parifh-church. * 

It was founded, *anno 1340, by Ro6ert Eglesfield, batchelor of divinity in this uoi- 
verfity, and chaplain qrconfeffor to Queen Philippa* King Edward IJId’s confort; in 
honour of which lady the fouhder gave it the name of Queen's college, recommending 
it to her royal patronage and protection, apd tcftjiat of all future queens of England*. 

q • The 
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The members of this fociety, as many as -were to fhare the revenues of it, were to be 
chofen out of Cumberland or Weftmoreland, fome few excepted. There were to be 
one provoft and twelve fellows of them, out of regard to the number of Chrift and his 
apoftles (which number of fellows is now increafed to fourteen) and of feventy fcho- 
lars, in allufion to the number of the feventy difciples, which feventy fcholars are fince 
reduced to a much fmaller number. The ftatutes further required that the fellows, 
when they eat in the hall, Ihould fit in purple gowns ; and that the fcholars Ihould 
kneel down before them, and anfwer fuch queftions in philofophy as the fellows Ihould 
propofe to them. 

Of this college were thofe two renowned heroes Edward the black prince, the eldeft 
Ion of King Edward III. and prince Henry, afterwards King Henry V. Henry de 
Beaufort, chancellor both of this univerfity, and of the whole kingdom, bilhop of Win- 
chefter, and cardinal ; Chriftophcr Bainbryge, provoft of this houle, arch bilhop of 
York, and cardinal ; Thomas Langton, bilhop of Winchefter ; Barnaby Potter, bilhop 
of Carlille, and other prelates ; Sir Thomas Overbury, Richard Crakanthorp, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Francis Holyoke, and Gerard Langbaine, &c. 

The fociety confifts of a provoft, fourteen fellows, feven fcholars, two chaplains, taber- 
dars, the number not always the fame, &c. 

The fublifhity and ftatelinefs of the buildings of this college cannot be fo well de- 
feribed in printing as by the eye of a judicious ipectator. One fide of it, in which are 
the library, the provofts, and other fpacious and ftately lodgings, is 327 feet long, fup- 
ported by an open cloifter or piazza. This building is adorned with ftatues, Sec. The 
library is long and lofty, very magnificent and beautiful, both within and without, and 
full of books. 

The vifitor is the archbilhop of York. 

New college is fituate in the north, or rather the north-eaft part of the town, 
having Queen’s college near to it, on the fouth, and on the eaft Magdalen college- 
grove. 

It was called at firft the college of the Blefied Virgin Mary, and was founded anno 
1386, by William of Wykeham, bilhop of Winchefter, and lord high-chancellcr of Eng- 
land, who was alfo the founder of Winchefter fchool or college. The ftrong and high 
walls and towers he built round his college in Oxford were, in thofe days, a fortification 
to it no lefs than an ornament. 

This college has produced many great and celebrated men ; among others, Henry 
Chichley, archbilhop of Canterbury, the founder of All-Souls college; William Wain- 
fletc, bilhop of Winchefter, th*e founder of Magdalen college : Thomas Cranley, chan- 
cellor of Ireland, archbilhop of Dublin ; Williajn Warham, archbilhop of Canterbu- 
ry; Thomas Young, archbilhop of York; Thomas Bilfon, Bilhop of Winchefter $ 
Thomas Ruffel, chancellor of England, bilhop of Lincoln, the firll perpetual chancellor 
of the univerfity ; with other prelates ; Thomas Harding, Nicholas Harpsfield, William 
Raynolds ; Richard Whyte, the hiftorian ; John Pits ; John Owen, the epigramma- 
tift ; JohnTwife; Richard Zouch, regius profeffor of Law ; Rober^ Talbot, canon of 
Norwich, antiquary ; Thomas James, librarian of the Bodleian library ; Thomas Lydiat, 
* 1 . A. &c. 

It has a wardep, feventy fellows and fcholars, ten chaplains, three cle'rks, fixteen cho- 
lifters, &c. t 

Their chape} is mod; magnificent, folemn, and fplendid, with an organ and choir. 
They have a very high noble* tower, with a ring of ten* bolls in it, very mufical; and 
under that, and the' weft end of the c}i 4 pel,,a very handfomeand folemn iquare cloifter, 
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and a little garden within it. Their library is well furnifhed with books and manufcripts * 
and their great garden laid out in form. The front of it is a range of iron pallifadoes* 
and a gate of exquifite work ; and at the fouth-eaft end they have a bowling-green! 
Their hall, which is at the end of the chapel, anfwers to the magnificence of the relt of 
the building. 

The visitor is the bifliop of Winchefler. 

Lincoln college is fituate in the middle of the city, in the parilh of All-Saints, having 
Brazen-Nofe college in its near neighbourhood in the eaft, Exeter college on the north, 
and Jefus college on the north-weft. * 

It was founded in the year 1417, by Richard Fleming, bifliop of Lincoln. 

William Bifhop, a popifti titular bifliop of Chalcedon ; William Gifford, archbifhop 
and duke of Rhemes; Dr. Robert Sanderfon, bifliop of Lincoln; Dr. Nathanael lord 
Crew, bifliop of Durham ; Dr. George Hickes ; Richard Knolles, author of the Turk- 
ifhhiftory; Sir William Davenant; and Henry Foulir, author of the Hiftorics of the 
prefbyterian and popifh confpiracies, &c. were of this college. 

This college has, at this time, a reddor, 1 2 fellows, two chaplains, &c. 

It has two fmall quadrangles, the ftrudlure of which is ancient, and not very regular, 
but yet not unelegant. The chapel is the moft confpicuous part of it. 

The vifitor is the bifliop of Lincoln. 

All Souls college (lands in the parifh of St. Mary, the front of it facing the high- 
ftreet, and the weft fide looking towards the eaft end of St. Mary’s church. 

It was founded anno 1437, by Henry Chichley, archbifhop of Canterbury, to the intent 
that prayers fhould be offered up there, for the fouls of thofe that fell in Henry the fifth’s 
wars in France, which the archbifhop had advifed and perfuaded the king to enter into, 
and in which himfelf, attending him, had been a fpedlator of the terrible (laughter and 
carnage of his country-men and fellow-iubjecfs, who loft their lives in that famous ex- 
pedition. 

Among the famous men it has produced, were, Thomas Key, the antiquary ; Edward 
Chaloner ; Richard Steuart ; Thomas Linacer, preceptor to prince Arthur, and after- 
wards to his brother King Henry VI1T. John Leland, the famous antiquary ; Sir Cle- 
ment Edmonds, who tranflated and commented on Caspar’s Commentaries ; Henry Co- 
ventry, principal fecretary of ftate to king Charles II. &c. Brian Duppa, bifhop of 
Wincheljcr ; Jeremy Taylor, bifhop of Down and Connor ; Gilbert Sheldon, warden 
here, and afterwards lord archbifhop of Canterbury. . 

This college has a warden, forty fellows, two chaplains, three clerks, fix chorif- 
ters, &c. • 

It has two courts ; the larger a regular and (lately old piece of building. The chapel 
is very augufl and folemn: and upon the walls arc to be feen the ruins of good painting, 
which, though faded, is frill ornamental in decay. 

The viator is the archbifhop of Canterbury. 

St. Mary Magdalen college is fituate at the eaft end of the town, without the eaft gate, 
and adjoining to tfce bridge that lies over the Charwell. . 

It was founded anno 1458, by William Patten, alias Wainflete, bifhop of Winchefler, 
and lord high chancellor of England. • 

Cardinal Wolfey; Richard Fox, bifliop of Winchefler ; Edward Lee, archbifhop of 
York; John Longland, bifhop of Lincoln ; cardinal Poole ; Acceptus Frewetl, arch- 
bifhop of York ; befidcs many other prelates ; William St, Maure. duke of Somerfet ; 
John Warner, bifliop of Rdth?ller ; Ezekiel Hopkins, bifhop of Raphoe ; Sir John 
Digby, carl of Briftol; William Lilie and, Thdtyas 'Robertfon, gfammarians; John 
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Fox, ihe martyrologift ; Samuel Smith, the logician ; Thomas Godwin, the gramma- 
rian and antiquary ; Dr- Henry Hammond, and Dr. Peter Ueylin, were of this college ; 
with ft-veral other great and learned men. 

It has a prefident, forty fellow's, a fchool mailer, thirty fcholars, called Demies, 
an ufher, three publick readers, four chaplains, eight clerks, fixteen choriiters, an or- 
ganift, &c. 

This college has two quadrangles, the innermoft of which is regular, and almoft uni- 
form. It conlifls of a library and lodgings, fupported by a fpacious handftmie doifler. 
The chapel and the great tower, asalfo the little one in the weft fide of the inner qua- 
drangle, and the hall, are very magnified): and lofty. Their library is furnifhed with a 
large and choice collection of books. Bolide; theft. b reat and pompous conveniences, 
the prefident and fellows have li.ir private gardens, extremely pi Want and beautiful. 
But that which renders mis college more agreeable and delightful than perhaps any 
other in the world, is the advarit igc of their wafer walks, as they are called, and their 
grove. The frit is a gravel waik "htioft triangular, fenc.d with hedges and trees on both 
tides, furrounded on every part w ith a running ftream, and inc! fing a large meadow. 

Their grove is a fpaciou^ extent of ground, planted with ftateiy villas of trees, a”d 
one part of it laid out into a bowling green. 

The vifitor of this college is the bifhopof Winchefter. 

Brazen Nofe co lege is fituate in the middle of the town, having Lincoln college on 
the weft, the library and fchools on the north. St. Mary’s church on the fouth-caft, and 
the high-ftreei on the fouth. 

In the place whe : this college fl:im.o, there had before been a hall called Brazen 
Nofe hall, from \ hence th college took its name, and that fancy of a monftrous nofe 
which Hands out at the top of the gate It was founded by William Smyth, firft bifiiop 
of Litchfield and Coventry a f mi wards of Lincoln, counlellor to Prince \rthur, and 
prefident of Wales (the firft that ever bore i hat office and character) and by Sir kiciiard 
Sutton, Knt. 

Of this college were Sir Thomas Egerton, lord high-chancel’ of England, and 
chancellor of this univerfity ; Sir James Ley, lord high-treafurer of England, and earl of 
Marlbordugh ; Launcelot Bulkeley, arehbilhop of Dublin ; Edwird Brerewood, aftro- 
nomy profeffor of Grefliam college ; John Guillim author of me book of Heraldry; 
Robert Burton, author of the book of Melancholy, afterwards of Chrift Church ; Elias 
Afhmole, Efq. &c. * * 

It has a principal, twenty fellows, thirty-three fcholars and exhibition- 
ers, &c. * , 

It confifts of two very haidfome quad rang' # ; in the IefTer of which are the chapel 
and library, and ur -e them - vi !c ana pi 'Want cloifter, very compaftly and elegantly 
built. 

The vifitor is tlic bilhop of Iducoln. 

The fituation of Corpvio Chrifii col'ege is in the fouth fide of the town. It Hands 
inclofed by Oriel college in the front, Chrift-Ghurch on the weft, n # nd Meruri college 
on the eaft. 

This college was founded ahno 1 5 1 6, by Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, privy- 
councillor, and lord privy-feal to King Henry VII. and King Henry VIII. 

•This college ‘has been a feminary of man^ great and famous men: Among thefe, 
John Jewel, bilhoppf Sarum'; Reginald Poole, archbifhop of Canterbury, and cardinal ; 
with other prelates ; Johann'es Ludovicus Vives ; Richard Hooker, author of the Ec- 
clefiaftical Polity John Reynolds, pile of their .prefidents ; Sir Edwin Sandys ; Alex- 
ander 
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snider Gill, fchool-mafter of St. Paul’s*; Thomas Jackfon, fome time prefident of the 
houle, and afterwards dean of Peterborough ; Brian Twine, the antiquary ; Daniel 
Fairclough, or Featly ; Edward Pocock, profeflbr of Hebrew and Arabick, &c. 

It has a prefident, twenty fellows, twenty fcholars, two chaplains, &c. 

Ihe ftrudture of the firft court is ancient, but the infide very regular and handfome. 
Their library contains a noble treafure of books ; and their garden, though 
fmall, is laid out in verygood form and order, and kept very neat, But the mofi 
fplcndid part of this college, is that {lately row of lodgings on the fouth fide 
thereof. 

The vifitor is the bifiiop of Whichever. 

Chrift Church college, which tm.cs up j, vaft extent of ground, Hands on the fouth 
fide of the city, the front of it looking welt. 

It was begun to be founded anno 1525. The wnole defign was laid, and a confide* 
rablo progrefs made in it, by the great and public!, f pi • t. and out cf the flowing wealth 
and profperitv of cardinal Wolfe, ; but, imo- h.’s u,i'g,rce. tnis unfinifhed, ’'■ut immenfe 
foundation, was cor' med to his royal niafi'i King Henry VIII. whole princely value 
and elleem tor learning, and concern for the encouragement and promotion of it, cafily 
induced him to go on with the cardinal's great defign. Hereupon the college was call- 
ed, for lorn- time King’s college; bid his majefty, to avoid any fuch odious fufpicion, 
as if he defig tied to aggrandi: . his u\ 11 reputation and honour at the cardinal’s cofl, 
di<l not think fit fmh an ample foundation ihiudd be railed either by his own the car- 
dinal’s name, and therefore gave it the n;.im • f ..briit-Church, and mad.: it an epifeo- 
pal fee, anno 1546. Afterward; lie enlarged tin. co’lege (anno 15 '3) by joining to it 
Canterbury college, now called Canterbury quadrangle, w) i hue biun built by Simon 
lilip, archbilhop of Canterbury, and P<_HvW.:tci - . T ;r ; o'- Vine-Hall, now Peckwater- 
Court, &c. 

Of tills hotifo were Jiofe two princes. Charges p’ Ince of Wales, afterwards King 
ChaiiesH. and Linos duke of dork, ak.rwards King lamest!. 

This college has ’-uifhed both church and Rate witn many great and famous men ; 
as John King, biihop id London ; Tobias Matthews, archbifiiop of York ; Richard Cor- 
bet, bifiiop of Norwich • John Bancroft, bifiiop of Oxford ; Henry King, bflhop of 
Chichefier ; Brian Dig ,-a, and Gei ge Morley, bithops of Winchefter ; John Dolben, 
bifiiop of liochefter, afterwords aichbifiiop of York ; betides many other eminent pre- 
lates: Jolm'Leland, and William Camden, the famous bu’lorians and antiquaries ; Fran- 
cis Godwin, bifiiop of Hereford, author of the lives of the Englifii biihops; Richard 
Corbet, Ben Johnson, William Cartwright , ‘ 'orb t Owen, 5 afp r Mayne, poets : Cle- 
ment Walker, author of the hiltory of t‘ /> .nde-'en.'.a its ; Sir Philip Sidney, baronet ; 
Sir Dudley Carlton, vifeount Dorchelter, fec x ■ \ry a King Charles 1 . Robert Burton, 
the author of the book of Me 1 unholy ; Sir Edward T ittkton, "<o: d-keeper ; Sir Robert 
Dudley, baronet, famous for his great knowledge in mathematics; Bartcn Holyday ; 

.Stephen Skinner, author of the Ktymologicon ; Merick Cahmbon, th. foil of jfaacp 
Thomas W"!s, M,d). Richard AUeltree, D. D. / cgius profeffor of divinity, provolt of 
Eaton. 

This foundation is numerous and magnificent ; has a deaif, eight canons, one hundised 
and one ftudents, eight chaplains, eight finging men, eight chorilters, a teacher of mufick 
for the chorifters, an oyganifi, a fchool- matter and an ulhcr, forty grammar fcholars, ar 
virger, &c. There is alio belonging to it an hofpital in the plirilh of Jjt. Aldate, com- 
monly called St. Ole’s, which has vwenty-four poor. 

*10 The 
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The buildings of this college are very large, atiguft, and fplendid. The great qua- 
drangle, wh ; ch is ilmoft exactly fquare, has a wide and irmdfome terraceround it, and a 
fountain in the middle. Three hues of Peckwater quadrangle have been re-built; and 
the contrivance, grandeur, and beauty of them, are very furprifing, and much admired. 
This college has alfo two other quadrangles of ancient ftru&ure, Canterbury-and the 
Chaplains. The cathedral is loi’iy and iolemn : their hall and library high and fpacious. 
The latter contains a large and noble collection of books. On^he fouth fide lies a very 
large meadow which belongs u> it, furrounded with a walk, and that walk with a river, 
except on the north fide, where a double row of very tall andfpreading elms cover the 
walk, which is in that part very wi le and ftrait, and the middle of it laid with gravel. 
To be particular as to all the other buildings and lodgings, the gardens, offices, & c. be- 
longing to this college, would be a talk little lei’s than deferihing a city. 

The vifitor is the King. 

Trinity college ftands in the north fuburbs, in the pariffi of St. Mary Magdalen, in 
the neighbourhood of Baliol college, to the weft, and St. John Baptifl’s, to the north. 

In the fame place where Trinity college is fituato, was once Durham college (founded 
anno 1350, by Thomas Hatfield, bilhop of Durham) a feminary for the monks of the 
church of Durham. Its prefent foundation wa$ by Sir Thomas Pope, knt. of Tyt ten- 
hanger, in Hertford (hire, in the year 1550. 

Of this college were the molt reverend father in God, Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, lord 
archbiffiop of Canterbury, defied from hence to All-Souls college ; the right reverend 
fathers in God, Dr. Gilbert Ironfide, fen. lord biffiop of Briftol, and Dr. Samuel Par- 
ker, lord bifnop of Oxford ; with other eminent prelates ; Sir George Calvert, fee ro- 
tary to King James I. and baron of Baltimore ; Sir John Denham, Sir Edward Hoby, 
Sir Edward Byfle, clarencieux, knts. William Chillingworth, JM. A. Arthur Wilfon, 
author of the hiltory of King James the firlt’s life ; I Jr. Daniel Whitby, See. 

It has a prefident, twelve fellows, twelve fcholars, &c. 

It has two quadrangles. In the firfl are the chapel, the hall, and the library. The 
chapel was rebuilt in the year 1693, and the work of it, both without and within, is 
wonderfully elegant. The altar-piece is of cedar inlaid ; the rails and the fcrcen are of 
cedar ; l&d all adorned with exquifite carving. The roof is rich, with embelliffiments 
of fret-work, and an admirable piece of painting, reprefenting our bleflcd Saviour’s 
afeenfion. And the pavement, from the fcrcen to the altar, is of black and white marble. 
On the call fide of the college* they have a very large delightful garden (once their 
grove ;) and at the entrance and end of the great walk that goes through it, very noble 
iron gates, which leave a pi’ofpcl open to the whole ('aft fide the college. 

The vifitor is the bifhop of Winchefler. t 

St. John Baptift college is fituate in the north fuburbs, in the parifh of St. Giles, hav- 
ing Baliol college and 1 rinity college in its neighbourhood on the fouth. 

It was founded anno 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord-mayor of London, in the place 
where formerly was St. Bernard’s college, built by archbifhnp Chichley. 

This fociety has*been the parent of many great men : particularly^the two moll reve- 
rend fathers in God, William Laud, lord archbifhop of Canterbury, chancellor of the 
univerfity ; and William Jux’on, his immediate fucccflbr in the primacy, and lord high- 
treafurer of England, flouriflied m this feminary ; as did alfo Tobias* Matthews, arch- 
biffiop of York ; John Buckridge, biffiop of*Ely ; Peter Mews, .biffiop of Winchefler, 
befides othe* eminent jprelatcs ; Sir William Paddy, baronet ; Sir John Mfirffiam, knt. 
the famous antiquary and pftilologer ; and Dr. William Greed, regius profiffor of divi- 
nity, &c. ‘ * 


This 
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ni, 0ty fellows and fcholars, an orgariiftj eight finging-men, 

.. -. . 4 -.-. } , . ^ ■ • • ■ • ■ ■’ . ■* ; • , "■ 

adrabgles, umfomumd magnificent. The inner court is very 
- r ~~ — ,, — The call and-weiLfitres of itnre fupported by noble piazzas, in 
n^lddlj^ip'^lch are two portals, finely fronted with pillars and carving.* In one of 
ffiefe f^>ncs‘'ft4hds a / V^v 'carious ftatue in brafs of king Charles I. and in the other, 
aftotherof the queen^ ^'heir chapel, which has an organ and; choir in it, is handfome 
and fotemn, Their,l^>rary (if it may be called but one) which takes up the eaft and 
of ^iaiadrazigle, is fpacious j and the eaft part of « a beautiful wide 

gallery i the* whole well flocked with books, manuscripts, and valuable curiofities. 
Their hall;is neat, and adorned with good pi&ures. They have alfo a very delightful 
fhady grove* and a large piece of ground laid out into regular walks and grafs-plats; 
and at the end of it an iron gate, of good work, through which you have an 
agreeable vif^o, through the twopaflages of the inner quadrangle* to the weft fide of the 
outer. ** 


Tfie vifitor is the btihop of Winchefter. 

Jefus college is fituate oppofite to Exeter college in theparifh of St. Michael. 

The Society has bred fcveral tight reverend prelates : David Powell, the antiquary and 
hiftorian, Thomas Powell, James Howell, Dr. Daniel Brevint, John Rider, the author 
of the diftionary. Sir Thomas Saleibury, baronet, were alfo^members of it. 

It has at this time, a principal, fixteen fellows, fixteen fcholars, eight exhibition- 
ers, &c. 

It has two large handfome quadrangles ; the innermoft very regular and uni- 
form. 

The vifitor is the earl of Pembrpke. 

Wadham college ftands in the north flrirts of the town, in the parifli of St. Crois, 
alias Hawly-Well, the front looking towards the eaft fide of Trinity college. 

The founders of it were Nicholas Wadham, of Merefield, in Somerfetihire, Efq. and 
Dorothy his wife. 

Dr. Nicholas Monk, bilhop of Hereford, Dr. John Gauden,bi(hop of Worcefter, Dr. 
Seth Ward, bifhop of Saliibury, Dr. Walter Blandford, biihop of Worcefter,' and Dr. 
John Wilkins, biinop of Chcfter, were of this college j as was alfo Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton, baropet, fcc. 

This college has one large, regular, beautiful quadrangle. The windows of the cha- 
pel, which is a building that ftands out behind the quadrangle, to the eaft, regularly 
anfWering to the libraiy, are finely painted. They have alfo a large garden, handfomely 
laid out, and very . pleafant. 

The vifitor is the biihop of Bath and. Wells. 

Pembroke tollege is fituate in thefouth fide of the town, in thepariih of St. Aldgate 
or.St. Ole’s, not far from Chrift-Church. <• 

This place was formerly a hail, tailed Broad-Gate-hall, and a nurfery of learning, 
which bred many fcten of note j among others, John Story, profeffdr of civil law ; Tho- 
mas Young, archbiihop '©f York; Edmund Bonner, biijiop of London; John Philips, 
bilhop of Sodor; Sir George Carew, earl of Totnes ; Sir Thomas Brown, phyfitian ; 
WilhamvCaipdtm, chtrendeux, and Thomas Lufiiington. It was made.a college,by the 

amo ids* - ' -v , ’ • * • 

V Itha^ qtie nandibme quadrangle, the front of which is ,aregulax*neat«piece of build- > 
ing. They h^rea pie^hnt garden. ' 

Tfie vifitor is the chancellor of the ilmverfity. 

" * vol. it. • * This* 
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This college was heretofore Glocefter-hall, called fo either from Gilbert de Clare , 
earl of Glocefter, or more probably from the Benedi&ine monks of Glocefter, who, 
with others of the fame order, made this a femjnary for their order. Nor did it lofeits 
primitive name, till it acquired a collegiate'endowment by the noble munificence of Sir 
Thomas Cookes, of Aftely, in Worcefterfhire. 

This college, while it was a half, produced Sir Kenelm Digby j Thomas Coryat, the 
famous traveller ; William Burton, antiquary, &c. 

It has a provoft, fix fellows, fix fcholars, &c. 

The vifitors are the bifliops of Oxford and Worcefter, and the vice-chancellor. 

Halls are places of education and erudition unendowed, though not deftitute of ex- 
hibitions. They are now, out of a very great number, only fix. The fiudents in them 
fubfi/l at their own charge, are under the government of a principal, and vice-prin* 
cipal, and pay the former for their lodging, and for his care and government of them. 
The principals are nominated by the chancellor, except the principal of Edmund-hall, 
who is named by Queen’s college ; that fociety not relinquifhing their right of nomina- 
tion, as others did. 

Their vifitor is the chancellor. 

Alban hall is fituate on the fouth fide of the town, in the parifh of St. John Baptift, ad- 
joining to the eaft: fide of Merton college. It was called Alban-hall, from Robert St. 
Alban, who was once the proprietor of the place. It became an academical nurfery 
about the year 1 230. 

Of this hall were Richard Fitz James, bifhop of London ; Philip Maffinger the poet ; 
and Thomas Venner, phyfician. 

Hart hall is fituate in the parifh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, and over againft the front or 
eaft fide of the publick fchools. It is fuppofed to have been called Hart-hall, from the 
firft fyllable of Elias Hartford’s furname, who was once the proprietor of it. It has alfo 
been called Staplcdon-hall, under which name Richard Wydeflade endowed it with 
maintenance for twelve fcholars; which endowment, after he had built Exeter college, he 
tranflated from hence thither ; and then this place obtained its old name again of Hart- 
hall.* 

This hall has a ftipend or exhibition belonging to it of more than 1 61 . per an- 
num. 

Of this houfe were Nicholas Fuller, canon of Salifbury, author of the Mifcejlanea Sa- 
cra ; Dr. John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s ; Sir Richard Baker, and Mr. John Selden, 
the antiquary. 

Edmund hall is fituate'in the parifh of St. Peter’s in the eaft, oppofite to the eaft fide of 
Queen’s college, called fo from one Edmund, a citizen of Oxford, the proprietor of the 
place. It was purchafed by Queen’s college, anjto 1 557, and converted to the purpofes 
of learning. 

Of this houfe were Lancelot Bulkley, archbifhop of Dublin ; William Fuller, bifhop 
of Lincoln ; John Prichet, bilhop of Gloucefter ; Dr. Bates, the phyfician, author of 
the Elencbus Motuurfl , &c. • 

It makes one quadrangle 5 qp the eaft fide of which (lands a very neat chapel and li- 
brary, built fome years fince by the reverend Mr. Stephen Penton, principal. 

St. Mary-hall is fituate on the north fide of .Oriel college, in the parifh of St. Mary. 
It has its name either from that church, which, with this hall, carfte to belong to Oriel 

* This hall haslately been endowed, 'and, at the petition of its generous and piotfs benefactor and prin- 
cipal, has been erofkd into a college, by the name of Hereford college, 

’ - - 'College, 
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college, by a grant of King Edward thfe fecond, anno 1325, or from Oriel college, which 
was called heretofore St. Mary-hall. 

Of this houfe were John Carpenter, bifhop 4 of Worcefter ; Sir Chriftopher Hatton, 
chancellor of England, and of this univerfity ; Sir Thomas More, chancellor of Eng- 
land, fteward of this univerfity, &c. 

It confifts of one quadrangle not very regular. 

New-inn-hall or Trilleck-inn, is fituate in the parifli of St. Peter’s in the Bailiff, in the 
north weft part of the town. It was called Trilleck-inn from the proprietors of it, John 
Trilleck, bifliop of Hereford, and Thomas his brother, bifliop of Rochefter. Afterwards 
the founder of New college bought it, and gave it to that college, anno 1392, and from 
that time it was called New-inn-hall. 

Of this houfe was John Wilkins, who went from hence to Magdalen-hall, and John 
Twyne, antiquary. 

The building is ancient and irregular. 

St. Mary Magdalen-hall is fituate near the gate of the college of that name, in the 
parilh of St. Peter’s in the cad. It was built by William Wainfleet, bifliop of Winchef- 
ter, founder of Magdalen college, anno 1480, for a grammar-fchool. But there being 
room enough in it for academical ftudents, efpecially after additions were made to the 
buildings, Tome members of the univerfity took up their refidence in it, and then a 
principal was placed there to govern them ; and thus it ftill continues an academical fo- 
ciety. It enjoys fifteen exhibitions. 

Of this houfe were John Wilkins, bifliop of Chefter, befides three other bilhops ; 
Sir Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, lord high-chancellor of England, and chancellor 
of this univerfity ; Sir Robert Hyde, and Sir Matthew Hale, chief juftices of Eng- 
land ; Richard Field, dean of Gloucefter, author of the book of the church ; 
Samuel Daniel, the poet and the hiftorian ; William Pemble, and Walter Charlton, 
M. D. 

As to the building of this hall, flic front is the mod confiderable part of it. It has 
a pretty good library. 

Thus 1 conclude my defeription of th's famous, and I doubt not to fay, unparalelled 
feat of learning, the univerfity of Oxford ; but I mud acknowledge, that though 1 
viewed the fame with the utinolt care and curiofity, I could never have pretended to 
give my countrymen fo juft and accurate account of \ all thefe particulars, had not my 
ingenious tutor, who was a member thereof, kindly imparted them to me in his own 
manufeript. And therefore, if I fall fhort in my defeription of its lifter Cambridge, let 
it not be attributed fo much to the want of good will to do jufticc to its name, as to 
the want of the fame afliftance. 

• 

Chap. VI. — Of the Situation , Antiquity 9 is'e. of Cambridge. 

IN ray defeription of the city and univerfity of Cambridge, which is fituated about 
fifty two miles frefcn London, I fhall be as brief as poifible. Irs name is no doubt de- 
rived from its fituation on the banks of the Cam, which forms feveral iflands on the 
weft fide, and divides the town into two parts, that are joined by a large (tone bridge. 
It is fo< ancient, that it was well known ; n the time of the Romans by the name*of {he 
Camboriuim, and Is frequently mentioned in the oldeft hKtories of Britain. Jt fuffered 
much by the Danes, who kept^a ftrong garrifon here, till JEdwtird the .dlder took it in 
921, to awe . the rebellious monks of Ely. William the conqueror built a caflle here, 
of which the gate-houfeis ftill ftandingj it being the county-jail. The town, in his book 

■' *r 2 . called* 
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called Doomfday, was divided into ten wards,* containing 387 houfes. After that 
king’s death, Roger de Montgomery deftroyed it with fire and (word, to be revenged 
on King William Rufus, fo that the univerfity was wholly abandoned ; but King Henry 
I. to repair thefe damages, be flowed many privileges upon it. He exempted it from 
the power of the Iheriff, and made it a corporation on the payment of one hundred 
marks yearly into the exchequer ; which being the fum the fheriff ufed to pay before 
for the profits of the town, fhews it was then t confiderable town that could pay a fum 
at that time equivalent at lead to 1000/. now for its privileges. He alfo ordered, that 
the merchants of the guild in Cambridge fhould be free from all toll, paffage, laftage, 
pontage, and ftallage, in all fairs of his dominions on this fide and beyond the feas. In 
the barons wars the outlaws, who had taken refuge in the ifle of Ely, frequently plun- 
dered it, till Henry III. fecured it by a deep ditch on the eaft fide of the town, which 
ftill goes by the name of the King’s-ditch. Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in their re. 
bellion againft Richard II. entered the town, and burnt the univerfity records in the 
market-place. The Jews being encouraged to come over by King William I. and II. 
were very populous in this town for feveral generations. They inhabited all that part 
of it, now called the Jewry, and the round church is thought to have been their fyna- 


gogue. 

This town has had the honour of giving the title of earl to feveral of the royal family, 
and that of duke to his prefent majefty when prince of Wales. It is governed by a 
mayor, high fteward, recorder, and thirteen aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, 
twenty-four common-council-men, a town clerk, and other inferior officers. The 
mayor, at his entrance on his office on Michaelmas-day, takes an oath to maintain the 
liberties, privileges, and cuftoms of the univerfity. It has fourteen parilh-churchcs, 
but is a dirty ill-built place, and in, a very indifferent fituation. 

Its greateft glory is its univerfity. which for antiquities, gracious privileges, beautiful 
colleges, good dii'cipline, number of ftudents, plentiful revenues, and all other need- 
faries for advancement of learning, may challenge equality with any other in Chrillen- 
dom. When it was firft infiituted, let others determine. Thus much is certain, that, 
like Oxford, it afforded the fcholars at firft no publick reception, or place of iludics, 
fo that they were obliged to take up with fuch lodgings in the town as they could get. 
But fo mean was the accommodation they met with, and fo frequent were the com- 
motions occafioned by the infolence of the townfmen, that feveral pious charitable per- 
fons began to eredt inns and hotels for the reception of the fcholars, in order to give 
them an opportunity of retire/nent, and an independence upon the town. But ftill they 
lived upon their own eftates, enjoying only the convenience of 4 odgings, without any 
manner of endowments ; till in the reign of Edward I. they began to build colleges, noi 
only for the reception,, but alfo for the maintenance of certain numbers of fcholars, ac- 
cording to the revenues affigned for that purpofe. The order and time of their foun- 
dation, with their refpedlive founders, are as follows, viz. 

Colleges and Halls. Founders. Years. Fellows* Schok 


Peter lloufe - - Hugh Ballhum 

Clare Hall - Richard Badew 

Pembroke Hall - . Countefs of Pembroke 


C *K? J oilege° r BeD -} ? ockt y of Friars W Cor P us 

Trinity Hall • < ‘ • - ^Ytfliain Bateman - - 

GonviUnd Caius College Edmund deGonvil and JohnCaius ‘ 
KmgljeoUege - Ring Henry VI. * .. 


1284 

1340 

* 347 - 

*347 

> 3 Jo 

1348 

* 44 * 


22 ' 4* 

18 63 

s : *3 

12 40. 

12 14 

at 74 

50 ao 

‘Queen’s 
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Colleges and Halls) 
Queen’s College - 
Catherine Hall 
Jefus College 
Chrift’s College 
St John’s College 
Magdalen College 
Trinity College 
Emanuel College 
Sidney Suffex College 


• Founders. Yeai 

Queen Margaret of Anjou - 1448 
Richard Woodlarke - - 1475 

John Alcocke, L. I.. D. - 1497 

Margaret countefs ofRichmond, 1 1505 

mother to Henry VII. - J 1524 
Thomas Sti#ley - - 1542 

King Henry VIII. - - 1546 

Sir Walter Mildmay - - 1584 

Frances Sidney, countefs of Suffex 1 59 j 


Years. Fellows. ScholL 

1448 

*9 

44 

*475 

6 

30 

*497 

ifi 

3 * 

*505 

*5 

5 ° 

* 5*4 

54 

100 

*542 

*3 

3 ° 

1546 

65 

91 

* 5#4 

*4 

60 

* 59 ^ 

12 

a 8 

fince ) 

406 

660 


Total fixteen, viz. Thcfe, with the additional benefactions fince ) 

1 2 colleges, 4 halls. their foundation^ contain - . | 4°o 000 

The whole body of the univerfity, commonly about fifteen hundred,, enjoys very great 
privileges, granted by feveral Bntifti kings ; but it was King James I. who impowered 
it to fend two members to parliament. It is governed,. 1. By a chancellor, always 
fome nobleman, who is not fo durante vita , as that of Oxford, but may be changed 
every three years, or continued longer by the tacit confent of the univerfity. He has 
under him a commiffary for holding a court of record of civil caufes for all privileged 
perfons and fcholars below the degree of mailer of arts, where all caufes are tried and 
determined by the civil and ftatute laws, and by the cuftoms of the univerfity. 2. A 
high lie ward, chofe by the fenatc, and holding his place by patent from the univerfity. 
3. The vice-chancellor, who is the head of fome college or hall, and chofe annually the 
third of November, by the body of the univerfity, the heads of the colleges naming two 
perfons. 4. Two pro&ors, chofe every year, as at Oxford, according to the cycle of 
colleges and hails ; as are alfo two taxers, who, with the proCtors, regulate the 
weights and meafurcs, as clerks of the market. There are befides thefe a regiller or 
keeper of the archives of the univerfity, three cfquire beadles, one yeoman beadle, and 
a library keeper. It is to be obterved, that the halls at Cambridge are endowed and 
privileged as the colleges, and differ only in name. 

This univerfity, as well as its filter Oxford, has its publick fchools. and libraries, 
that are peculiar to each college, and moll of them are well llored with books, efpecially 
Trinity Hnd St. John’s, but it falls far Ihort of thofe of Oxford in the number of books, 
as well as the llatelinefs of buildings, and other orftaments. The publick fchools are 
built in form of a fquare, with brick and rough Hone. > The univerfity library had a 
noble augmentation made to it of thirty thoufand volumes Cthe books of Dr. Moor, 
bifhop of Ely) a prel'entfrom the- late King George I. who gave 7,000/. for them in the 


year 1715. 

, In 1724, his late majefty was alfo pleaded to eftablifii a profeffor of modern hiftory 
and modern languages, in this univerfity as well as that at Oxford, with a falai y of 
40 c/. per annum for himfelf and two perfons under him. qualified to inltrucl in that 
branch. Alfo IV. Woodward, a profeffor at Grelham-coltege, London, who died in 
April 1728, left a fum of money to this univerfity for ejecting a profefforlhip of natural 
philofophy, with a providon for it of 1 50/. a year, for ever. He alfo left his collection 
of fulfils and other natural curiofities tq the univerfity., with a part of. his library which 
related to thofe fubfe&s. Dr. Addfenbroke alfo left it ,4,000/. towards building ’and 
furnilhing an. hofpiuil at Cambridge, for the cure of Dpor difealed people grafi*-, of 
which charity the. mailer and ‘fellows of Githerine-wHalrare the tfultees. I'here are 
«hanty-fchools in the town for teaching above three hundred, children (of whom fifty arc 

. ’cloathed}' 
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cloathed) which are maintained by fubfcription to the amount of 230/, a year, by an 
ellateof 30/. a year left them for ever by Mr, Wortes, and by the fecrament-money 
given by fome of the colleges, which have each their chapel for worihip, though the 
publick fermons are preached at St. Mary’s church. 

The mod remarkable ftructures in Cambridge are, 1. King's College chapel, which 
for contrivance and extent is looked upon to be one of the fined in the world, and (trikes 
the beholders with awe and veneration. The Mom is three hundred and four feet long, 
feventy-three broad, and ninety-four high to the battlements, without one pillar to 
fupport it. Its choir was adorned by King Henry VIII. with the fined carved work that 
ever was feen, and the glafs-painting in the windows is mod beautiful and graceful. 
The intire building, roof and all, is of free-done, and the crown, crcft, and other 
rega/iaof the houl'e of Lancafter, curioudy cut in Hone in feveta! places, are no fnndl 
ornament to the whole. 2. Trinity-college and library, designed by the learned Dr. 
Ifaac Bartow ; a noble room, built alfo of free-done, and (upported by two rows of 
pillars, which for beauty and dciign, confidering the bigneisofit, is hardly to be 
matched in the three kingdoms. It (hould not pals unobferved, that as all the libraries 
in Oxford are ftudying libraries, thole at Cambridge (except that at King’s College) 
are lending libraries;- becaufe any perfon qualified may borrow out of them whatever 
book he wants. King Henry IV. granted to is univcrlify a power to print within itfelf 
all books of any kind, a privilege which Oxford then had not. 

Chap. VII. — Of thc t Government of England. 

THE Laws of England being the foundation of its government, that by which a king 
ought to rule, and which the people ought to fubmit to, (hall make the fubject of this 
chapter. 

1 begin with the common-law, that is, the common cuftoms of the nation, which in 
procefs of time have obtained the lorce of laws. It is a fummary of the laws of the 
Saxons and Danes, to which William the conqueror having added (ome of the good 
cuftoms of Normandy, he caufcd them all to be written in his own Norman dialed, 
and fo they have continued hitherto. 

Befides the common-law, they have the ftatute-law, that is, the laws made from 
time to time, by king and parliament, as occaiion requires, and where the common- 
law is deficient, or thought to be fo. 

The martial-law, which concerns only foldiers and mariners, in time of adual war. 

The foreft-law, concerning forefts. By which the will is reputed for the fad ; fo 
that a man, found hunting of a deer, may be arrefted, as if lie had taken it. 

The civil-law, made ufe of particularly in tire court of admiralty, in the two univer- 
fities, in all fpiritual courts, in the earl marihal’s court, and treaties with foreign princes. 
This is the law of nations, locked upon as the product of the common reafon of mankind, 
and made ufe of where common and (latute-law takes no cognizance. 

The laws of Rhodes and Oleron, concerning maritime affairs, have been long fince 
incorporated into the'volumes of the civil-law. Rhodes is an i(land»in the Mediter- 
ranean, not far from Anatolia, f and now belonging to the Turks ; whofe ancient inha- 
bitants being great traders at lea, made fuch regulations in all maritime concerns, that 
the very, Romans, who excelled in making goodjaws, left their fea-affaire, and referred 
all debates and differences of tjiat kind, to the judgment of the Rhodian laws. Oleron 
is an ifland of Aquitain, not fay from Rochelle ; where Richard I. caufed fuch excellent 
laws to be made, relating to fea affairs, that they were almoff in as great repute, in thefe 
weftem parts of Europe, as the Rhodian laws wetfe in the Mediterranean. 

IH. 4 . •- The 
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lay 

The -cation-law, which takes plaoS in things relating merely to religion, is fa called 
from fuchcanons (or rules) of general councils, and of Englilh fynods, &c. as are re- 
ceived by the church of England. By which fhe proceeds in the exercife of her juril- 
di&ion, fo far as the faid canons are confonant to holy writ, and not repugnant to the 
laws of the land. 

But there are other laws, called municipal or bye-laws, proper to corporations, fuch 
as the magiftrates of a town or city may make, by virtue of the king’s charter, for the 
benefit of their corporation, provided they be not repugnant to the laws of the land. 

By the laws of England, the Englilh are a free people, bccaufe no law can be made 
or abrogated without their confent by their reprefentatives in parliament ; fo that their 
fubjedion to laws is not forced, but voluntary. 

By the fame laws, no Englifh fubjeeft ought to be imprifoned without caufe /hewn ; 
nor may he be denied a writ of habeas corpus, if deft red, to bring him fpeedily to his 
trial ; and if upon an habeas corpus no cauie of imprilbnment be alledged, the prifoner 
mull be let at liberty. 

No racks are ufed to force a confdlion of guilt from the prifoner; and nothing but 
clear evidence, upon oath, can bring him in guilty. 

None can be tried but by a jury of his peers, nor condemned but by the laws of the 
land, or by an act of parliament ; nor ought any to be lined for any offence, but ac- 
cording the merit of it. 

No taxes, loans, or benevolences can be impofed upon Englifh fubje&s, but with their 
own content by their reprefentatives in parliament. Nor is any one to be preffed for a 
foldier, but who is a vagabond. 

In time of peace, or in time of war ( unlefs upon an invafion), no foldiers can be 
quartered in the houfe of a private houfekeeper agaialt his will, though they pay for 
their quarters. 

When an eftate is not intailed, the lather may leave it to what child he pleafes, or 
give it away from his children. This keeps them in awe, and within the bounds of 
filial obedience. 

A fon at the age of fourteen, his father being dead, may chufe his guardian, confent 
to marriage, and by will difpofe of goods and chattels. At twenty-one he is of age, and 
then free to pafs contra £ts. 

A dayghter may confent to marriage at feven years of age, and at twelve may retraft . 
If Ihe confirms it, then the marriage is good. 

The polity or government of England is a limited mpnarchy, fuch as fecures the 
people’s liberty under the grandeur of a king ; a monarchy without flavery ; a great 
king, and yet a free people. It is an inftrument of three firings, which being well forted, 
yields an admirable harmony, to the benefit and glory of the kingdom. A mixed go- 
vernment of monarchy in the king, ariftocracy in the lords, and democracy in the com- - 
mons. Here the king makes the figure of a great monarch, the lords keep up their 
Hate, and the commons their liberty. 

The king has*ali the enfigns of royally, as the crown, feeptrej purple robe, golden 
robe, and holy unit ion. At his accefiion to the crown, he is proclaimed with great fo- 
lemnity ; and hjs coronation performed with great pomp and magnificence. 

He has likewife all the marks of fovereignty, as the power of making treaties and 
leagues with foreign Hates, of making peace or war, of lending and receiving ambaffa- 
dors, creating of magifirates ; of calling, adjourning, proroguing, and diffolving the 
parliament ; of conferring titles of honour, coining, -pardoning of criminals. See. 

To make war, the king may raife rAen and arms both ibr fra and land, prefs leamen . 
and fliips for the fea fervice, and vagabonds for either. He has alone the choice and 
> • nomination 
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nomination of the fuperior officers, the principal dlreftion and command of his armies, 
of all magazines and ammunition, caflles, forts, ports, havens, and fhips of war. The 
militia is like wile wholly at his command, and the publick monies at his difpofal. 

Without his royal affent, no bill in parliament can pals into a law. And he may in- 
crcafe the number of peers, by creating more barons, or calling to their houfe whom 
lie thinks fit by writ. 

All privy-councillors, officers of Hate, and judges are nominated by him. None but 
the king has the l'overeign power in the adminiitration of jultice ; and no fubjeft: has 
here, as in fome other nations, high, mean, or low jurifdiftion. The king only is judge 
in his own caufe, though he deliver his judgment by the mouth of the judges. 

In point of punilhments, he may cither pardon the offence, or alleviate the punilh- 
•ment, after fentence given according to law. 

The king is the fupreme head of the church, as he is of the ftate, and is looked upon 
as tier guardian and nurling father ; fo that there lies no appeal from him, as from fome 
other Hates and kingdoms, either to the pope of Rome, or to the emperor. 

At his coronation he is anointed with oil, as were the kings of Ifrael, to intimate that 
his perfon is facred and fpiritual ; and has the dalmatica, and other prieitly veftments 
put upon him. 

As he is the lord paramount, or fupreme landlord of all the lands in hi3 dominions ; 
fo he has the fupreme right of patronage in the church, called patronage paramount. 
So that if the mean patron, or the ordinary, or the metropolitan, prelent not in due 
time, the right of prefentation comes to the king, who alone has the patronage of all 
bi(hoprick &4 for none can be chofen bilhop, but whom he nominates in his conge d' clire. 
Nor can a bilhop cleft be conlecratcd, or take poffeffion of the revenues of the bilhoprick, 
without the king’s fpecial writ or affent. 

Such is the honour and refpeft given him by his fubjefts, that they all Hand bare, 
not only in his prefence, but even in his abfence, where he has a chair of Hate. All 
people at their firfi addrefs kneel to him, and be is at all times ferved upon the knee. 

But he cannot raife money upon his fubjefts, repeal laws, or make new ones, without 
his fubjefts concurrence in parliament. And by his coronation oath, he is bound to 
govern according to the laws of the kingdom, otherwil’e he may be depofed $ of which 
you may read many examples in the foregoing hifiory. 

-I come now to ljpeak of the Britifh parliament, in which the grand conccrps of the 
whole Britilh nation are to be debated. This is a high court, velted with a legillative 
power, and making two of the three eflates of the realm, which three ellatcs arc the 
king, lords, and commons. • 

Accordingly this auguH affembly confiHs of two houfes, the one called the houfe of 
lords, and the other the houfe of commons. , 

The houfe of lords feems conftituted to fupport the rights of the crown ; and the 
proper province of the houfe of commons is to Hand for the prefeiyation of the people’s 
liberties. 

The fitting of the ‘parliament is appointed by royal proclamation, with" the advice of 
the privy-council ; and the tiny? appointed for the parliament to meet ought (by the 
union’ aft) to be no lefs than fifty days after the date of fuch proclamation. 

Upon the proclamation, writs are iffued by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to 
every lord fpiritual and temporal, to appear at the time and placfe appointed, to give 
their advice onffomeweighty affairs. Alfo to all the fherjtfk, commanding them to fum- 
mon the people to eleft as many knightjs, citizens, and burgeffes in their refpeftivc coun- 
ties, mare to fit in the houfe of commons. * * 

• ' <As 
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As for Scotland, a writ is to be dire&ed to the privy-council there, lor futnmoning the 
fixteen peers, and for ele&ing forty-five members, by whom Scotland is to be rcorc- 
feuted in the parliament of Great Britain. 

As the time for the parliament fitting lies in the fovereignV. bread-, fo doc-; the place 
of meeting. Though the ufual place is at the ancient palace of Weil mi tiller ; the lord-; 
in a large room by themfelvcs, and the commons in a larger, which was of old, St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel. 

At the opening of the parliament on the day prefixed, the king comes to the houlb 
of lords, in this royal robes, with the crown upon hi* head, and the fword off late borne 
before him. His majefty fils upon a chair of bate, under a canopy, at the upper end of 
the room. 

Then the temporal lords appear in their fcarlet robes of Hate, every one according to 
his degree; and the fpiritual lords in their epiicopal hahif, as (hey do ail the feiuons. 

His majefty being come to die houfe of lords, commands the ulher of the black rod 
to call the houfe of commons to the lords houfe. lie is in a manner the mefienger of 
the lords, and is fo called from a black rod he carries in his hand. He tits without the 
bar of the houfe, and what peers the houfe thinks lit to commit, upon any Uvlp.fs, are 
left to his cuftody. lie has under him a deputy, a yeoman ulher that waits at the door 
within, and a crier without. 

The commons being come to the houfe of lords, Hand without the bar. And the 
king commands them, by the lord chancellor, or lord keeper, to chide one i f their mem- 
bers lor their 1’peaker, and to prefent him fuch a day, that is, in a day or two. 

The choice being made, it is a cuftom for the party chofen to decline the office, and 
pray the houfe to proceed to anew election. [This is a kind of nolo cpifropari.'] But ! 
is commonly anlwercd with a full content of voices upon his name, upon which two t 
the principal members go to him, and lead him to the fpeaker’s chair ; w here being 
fe t, they return to their places. 

The houfe ol commons does generally confift of the flower of the genlrv, gentlemen 
of divers capacities, and moll of them men of good eflates, who have had the advantage 
of a liberal and genteel education. They are an aggregate body from ail parts of Great 
Britain, and the houfe a noble fchool for young gentlemen that are of age to i t the -e. 
Five hundred fifty-eight is their lull number, from the time of the union ; bet if three 
bundl e d are met, it is counted a pretty full houfe, many being ableutupon bufinefs, or 
fickncfs, &c. However, forty make a houfe. 


Here they fit promifeuoufiy upon forms, except the fpe^ker, who fit* upon a chair hi 
the middle of the room, with a table before him, the clerk of the houfe fu Png near him 
at the table. Nor does any member wear a robe but the fpeaker, except the mrmbvix; 
for London, who at their firft meeting .appear in their fcarlet robes. 

Their lime of fitting in parliament is in the forenoon, commonly from nine of the 
clock till one ; but, upon urgent occafions, they fomevimes fit very late, and do bi.fi- 
nefs by candle-light. 

Before the parliament enters upon any bufinefs, die members of hoi h houfes tnufl 
take the oaths appointed by act of parliament in the firft year of William and Mary. 
They are alio to .make a lolemn declaration again! t the dndrire i>f trannibllantia’tion, 


the invocation and adoration of faints, and the facrifice of the mats ; by vhi- 
tion all papilts arc' unqualified to fit in parliament : and they are ir.ovover to 
pretended Prince of Wales, before they can be adir.ktoJ vi fit* in ritlv'p'hou 
oath, appointed by the laft parliament of the l:jte lying William, was the 
ligned, not above twelve hours before Ills death. 
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Though every member of the houfe of commons be chofcn to ferve for one particular 
county, city, or borough, yet he ferves for the whole kingdom, and his voice is equal 
to any other. He may confent or diflent, as he thinks fit, without confuting his prin- 
cipals j which the flates-general of the United Provinces are obliged to do in many cafes. 
However, it is his duty to promote to his utmoft the good of his country; but particu- 
larly that of the county, city, or borough by which he has been elefted. 

As each houfe has an undoubted privilege to adjourn themfelvcs for fonie days, lb the 
king may adjourn them, in order to a recefs for fome time ; and then all bills already 
read and debated, in one or botli houfes, remain in Jlatu quu , and at the next meeting 
may be brought to an iii'ue. 

It is otherwife with a prorogation, which puts an end to the feflion ; for in this cafe 
all bills that palled either huul'e, or botli houles, and had not the royal afient, mud be- 
gin a-new at the next meeting, before they can be brought to perfection. 

Lafl.lv, the parliament is laid to be diffolved when the houfe of commons is diibanded, 
in order to a new elc&ion. 

Formerly all members of parliament were free from fuits, arrefts, or imprifonments 
(except in cafe of treafon or felony) not only during the fitting, but alio forty days 
before, and forty days after the fcllion : which privilege did likewife extend to their 
neceffary forvants, and the ollicers attending the houfe ; but by an act palled in a late 
reign, the laid privilege ceafes immediately after the prorogation or dillblution of any 
parliament, till the prorogued parliament be re-affembled, or a new parliament meet. 
It cealcs alio immediately alter any adjournment of both houfes of parliament for above 
fourteen days, until both houfe* meet again : and upon the riling of the parliament, 
the plaintiff lliall be at liberty to proceed to judgment and execution. 

The lords fpiritual and temporal, qualified to fit in the houfe, have this privilege, 

‘ That if they cannot appear in parliament by realon of licknefs, &c. they make their 
* proxies to vote in their Head ’ But then fuch lords as would make their proxies, 
mull enter them in perfon at the beginning of every parliament. 

While the parliament fits, all members of the houfe of commons are free from at- 
tendance on trials in inferior courts of judicature, from lerving on juries, and the like. 

It is a common faying, That a parliament can do any thing. It is true, the parliament 
of Great Britain can, with the royal aflent, do any thing that is not repugnant to com- 
mon juftice. They may abiogatc old laws and make new, fettle the fucceflion to the 
crown, de.inc of doubtful rights whereof no law is made, appoint taxes, ellablifh forms 
of religion, naturalize aliens, legitimate buflards, adjudge an infant (or minor) to be of 
full age, attaint a man of treafon after his death, condemn or acquiuthcm who arc upon 
their trial, give the molt free pardons, reflore in blood and name, See. And the confent 
of the parliament is taken to be the confent of every Fnglilhman. 

But, how great loever be the power of king ana parliament, yet they cannot reflrain 
or confine future parliaments. Ouod leges pojtcriorcs priorcs contrarias abregemi, is a 
maxim in the law of parliament : and a fubiequent parliament has ffill a power to ab- 
rogate, fulpend, qualify, explain, or nuke void the acts of the former in the whole, or 
any part thereof ; notwithfianbiiig any words of rellraiut, prohibition, or penalty in 
the foi'mer. 


Next, after this t fupreme court of judicature, I proceed to the courts of juflice fitting 
at Weflminlter, and opened fopr times a year, cafled the four terms, viz. Falter, Trinity, 
Michaelmas, anti Hilary. # 

F.afler-term bc^iiit the feventeemh day after Fuller, and Vifleth twenty-feven days: 
Trinity-term, the libit day alter Trinity -i unday, and lafleth twenty days: Michaelmas- 

, term. 
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term, the 23d of Oclober, and laflcth thirty- feven days : Ililary-tcrm, the 23d of Ja- 
nuary, and laPteth twenty-one days. 

The feveral courts fitting at Wdtminfler are the courts of Chancery, King’s-bench, 
and Common-pleas ; and thefe two, viz. the court of Fxrhecjuor, and tiut (if the duchy 
■ofLancaRer, which determine controverfies concerning' the? revenues of the crown. 

T 'he principal arc the high court of Chancery and iV court of King’s-bench, both 
fitting at the upper end of Wefhninfter-hal] ; the laft being a court of juft ice, that oi’- 
ferves nothing but the ftrift letter of the law ; and the firfl a court of mercy, in which 
caufes are tried, not according <0 the ftri find's of the free, but by the rules of equity. 

And as the King’s- bench is a court in which the pleas are argued between the king 
and fubjeft, foin the court of Common-pleas are debated the ufual pleas of right and 
wrong in matters of debt between fubject and fnbjeCh 

But ni'twitldlanding thefe courts are kept at Weilmiufler, and every fubjecl maybe 
brought thither at r.ny of the terms above-mentioned, by fp^cial writ ilfued from the 
reipodive courts; vet there are affixes or courts kept twice a year in every county of 
England, for the oaf' of the people in the diilrilmtion of juft ice ; the twelve judges' 
going for that purpufe, by comnuilion from the king, to do juftice all over England : 
and this is called going the circuit. And England is divided into fix. circuits, viz. Home 
circuit, containing i- (lex, Hertford, Suffix, Surrey, Kent ; Norfolk Circuit, Bucking- 
ham, Bedford, Huntington, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk ; Midland circuit, Warwick, 
l.'iccflcr, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Rutland, Northampton; Oxford circuit, 
Berks, Oxford, Gbuccller, Monmouth, lleiclord, Salop, Stafford, Worceffer ; 
Wellern circuit, Southampton, Wilts, Dorfet, Someribf, Cornwall, Devon ; Northern 
circuit, York, Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weflmoreland, and Lan- 
cafler. 

The courts thus kept by thefe itinerant judges are called the a fixes, in which they 
judge both civil and criminal caufls. Which affixes are dillinguiflicd into Lent and 
Summer affixes, the firft falling out preftntly after Hilary term, the laft after Trinity 
term. They are ufually held at the county-tow n, and that with great attendance and 
leading of tiic judges and country gentlemen and ladies, who upon liiefe occafions en- 
deavour to {hew how much they eft corn liberty and the fccurily of their property under 
good and wholefome laws and juft judges, by endeavouring to excel each other in 
their own degree of life in a gay but genteel appearance, and fumptuous but frugal 
kofpitality. 

When the judges are coming into a county, the fherill thereof is bound to attend in 
perfoii, with the under-officers, clerks, Howards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, con- 
Hablcs, jailors, &c. all riding on horfeback. If the ffieri If cannot come l imlVif, heinuft 
fend one in his place, to be allowed of by the judges. The juflices of peace in that 
county are alfo to attend. And if either the fheriff or they fail therein, they may be 
fined at the diferetion of the judges. 

It is’ obfervable that in each county all cauf's grown to an iffue in the courts at 
Weflminfter, an? commonly determined here in two or three days. Which is done, 
not by l'ole arbitrament of the judges, (as with 11s, and 411 other arbitrary governments) 
but by a jury of twelve men. 

This jury is chof n by the fheriff of. the county, and only directed in point of law 
by the judges. For every trial by affixe (whether the action be civil or crimin.il, pub- 
lick or private, perlbiuil or perj ) is referred for the fa A to a jury, ’as in* moH courts of 
the common-law $ and as they find itj fo paffetK judgment. 

* S*2 By. 
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By a commiflion of Oyer and Terminer, dire&ed to the judges . and others of the 
bell account in their circuits, they are im powered to judge of treafons, murders, 
felonies, and miflfemeanours. And, by a counnifiion of jail-deliverv, directed only to 
thcmfelvcs and the clerk of the aflize anociatc, they are to try every prifoner for the 
offence he ftands committed for. 

The commitment is commonly made by fome j office of the peace, who examines 
the fact upon oath ; and, if the evidence be found plain againff the malefactor, he lends 
him by a mittimus to the county-jail ; where he is kept prifoner, till his cafe be brought 
before the jufficcs of peace at the next quarter-feffions, or referred to the aflizes. 

The common officers appointed to feize upon malefactors, are called conffables, and 
in fome places headboroughs, or tythingmen. 

Their office is to apprehend, upon information given, fuch as break the peace, and 
common malefactors, and to curry them before a j office of the peace. Upon a charge 
given him by a juflice, or a warrant from him, he may feize one upon fufpiejonof a 
crime. If the juiticc fee caufe, he commits the party brought before him to jail. The 
conftable being charged with him, delivers him up to the jailor’s cuftody, with the juf- 
tice’s mittimus (or warrant) to the jailor. And the prifoner muff lie there, till he comes 
to his trial : when he is either condemned, or acquitted by law. 

A conftable at London and Weftminfter has, for a badge of his authority, a long 
ftafF painted, with the king’s arms ; and fometimes a fliort one, which he keeps out 
of fight for a fiirprifc. lie may call his neighbours to his afiiftance j and, if they do 
not affift him, they may be fined. 

In cafe of murder, there are three or four coroners in every county, except Che- 
Ihire, which has but two coroners ; whofc office is, upon fufpicion of murder, to fum- 
mon a jury, in order to inquire into the party’s death, upon view of the body. Upon 
an indictment of murder, he is allowed 13.0 4 d. out of the goods of the murderer. 

This officer, by virtue of a writ in chancery, is chofen by the freeholders of the 
county, lie may, by a writ, arreft the flieriff’ of the county. Formerly none could 
be a coroner, under the degree of a knight. 

A degree below the afiizes is the court of the quartcr-feflions, kept four times a 
year in each county, by the jufficcs of peace j who are a fort of magirtrates, appointed 
by commiflion to keep the peace of the county they live in ; to examine, and commit to- 
prifon, upon good evidence, all rioters, vagabonds, thieves, murderers, and aljnoft all 
delinquents, and to fee them brought forth in due time to their trial. 

They are put in commiflion by the crown, which limits the number as the prince re- 
gent thinks fit ; and among other powers granted by ftatute-law ta thefe officers, this 
is none of the lead beneficial to the fubject’s peace and fecurity : That if one, being 
threatened by another, will fv.oar before a jufticc, of peace, that he thinks himfelf in. 
danger c;f his life, from the threatening party, the jufticc has power to make him give 
fecurity fir his good behariour during a year and a day, or commit him to jail. 

As to their quarter- -feiTtons, it is a c/iurt held quarterly, 'therefore called quarter- 
feffions : At which tiro grand Inqucft (or jury) of the county is fumirfcned to appear, 
who are (upon oath) to inquire yf publick offenders. 

This* jury, commonly called grand jury, confifts of twenty-four men, fome gentle- 
men of e dates, aqd other fubftantial yeomen, cjiofen by the fherifF out of the whole 
county, to confider of all bill^ of indictment that fhall be brought 1 into court. The ' 
court being met* and bills brought into it, thefe are either # found, or not found, that is, 
cither allowed by Ihejury, or not, according to the evidence. If the bill be found, it 
is brought in billa vtra ; if not found, it is b rough fin ignoramus . 
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I fhall now conclude with the trial bf malefactors in England, the method whereof is 
very Angular, and different from other nations. ^ 

The court being met, the prifoners are brought into court, one, two, or three at a 
time. The clerk commands one of them to the bar, and to hold up his hand. Then 
he charges him with ids crime, and afks him, Whether he is guilty, or not guilty, li 
he anfwers guilty, his trial is over, and nothing left but the fentence to be pronounced 
againft him. If he (lands mute, and will not anfwer (which happens but feldom) his 
punifhment is to be prefled to death. 

But the ufual way is to anfwer Not guilty, though the prifoner’s guilt be never fo ap- 
parent, and he has confeffcd the fadl before his trial : For the law' of England takes no 
notice of fuch confeffion, and the judges proceed only upon evidence, lb thar, unlefs 
the witnefl'es, who are upon their oaths, be pofitive and clear againft the prifoner, the 
jury will acquit him. 

The prifoner having pleaded Not guilty, the clerk afks him this qtteftion, Wilt thou 
be tried by God and the country ? The anfwer is. Yes ; and then the clerk tells him 
the crime he has been indicted for, that he has pleaded Not guilty to it; and that 
being afked how he would be tried, he has anfwered, By God and the country. Next, 
he (hews him the jury, that reprefents the county, bids him take a view of them, and 
to fpeak if he has any thing to objedt againft them, for that he (lands upon life and 
death. 

The jury confifts of twelve men, at lead. .And if the prifoner be a foreigner, it is a 
party jury, half Englilh, and half foreigners. If the prifoner makes them ho excep- 
tion againft any of them, twelve are fworn to give in their verdidl, after the trial is 
over. 

Whereupon the crier calls in the evidence againft the prifoner. The prifoner is free 
to make what defence he can, and, provided he keep within bounds, the judges freely 
hear what he can fay for himfelf. 

When the evidence is over, the judge diredls the jury, and bids them difeharge their 
confcience. If the cafe be plain, they agree upon the verdict, without going from the 
bar. But if the cafe requires a debate, they withdraw into a room, only with a copy 
of the indidltnent ; where they are all locked in, without bread or drink, &c. till they 
are unaniinoufly agreed on the verdict ; and an officer without watches them. If any 
one of the jury (hould die in the mean time, the prifoner would be ipfo fatto acquitted. 

The jury being agreed on the verdidl, they lend notice of it to the court, by the 
afordaid officer, and pray to be heard. Then the prifoner is fent for again to the bar, 
and bidden to hold up -his hand, and hear the verdidt, which is in one word Guilty, or in 
two, Not guilty. Thus the prifoner is either condemned, or acquitted, for the verdidt 
it- unalterable. * 

If no evidence conies in againft the prifoner, when brought to his trial, he is acquit- 
ted. 

As to*prifoners that (land not indicted, but were only fent to prilbn upon fulpicion, 
they are proclaimed in this manner ; “ A. B. prifoner, (land here at the bar. If any 
man can fay any thing againft him, let him fpeak, for the prifoner (lands at his de- 
liverance.” If, upon this, no evidence appears againft him, he is acquitted ; and this 
is called deliverance by proclamation. . * 

To thefe courts I (ball add thofe of (heriffs, mayors* and aldermen, court- leets, 
court-barons, and courts of ^oufcience : Alfo the court of admiralty,, court- mar/hal, 
and the fbreft-courts* 

A IhcrilF . 
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A fheriff is a magiflrate, whole power reaches all over the county, except fuch 
cities and towns as are counties of themfelvcs. 

All fheriifs are’appointed by the fovereign every year, fome few cafes excepted. 
Firll, the judges nominate fix fit men of each county, and commonly gentlemen of 
good eftates, out of which the king chufes whom he thinks fit. Formerly a fheriff 
ferved many years together, and now it is like that of a mayor, but a yearly office ; 
except the fheriff of Wefltnoreland, whofe office is hereditary by charter from king 
John, the earl of Thanct being now in poffeffion of it. 

The office of fheriff is both miniflerial and judicial. As it is miniflcrial, he is to 
execute mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the king’s court of juflice. 
He is to impannel juries, to bring caules anil malefactors to trial, and to fee the fen- 
tences executed. In flier t, all execution of the law by the fheriff, and fuits begin- 
ning, and procefs being ferved, by him. It is alfo pari of his office to collect all pub- 
lick fines, diltrei'es, and amercements into the Exchequer, or where the king fhall 
appoint; and to make fuch payments out of them, as his majelty fhall command him 
to do. At the affixes he is to attend the itinerant judges, and guard them all the time 
they are in the county. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps two feveral courts, one called the county-court, and 
the other the fheriff’ s-turn. 

The firfl is held monthly by the fheriff or his deputy, in which he hears and deter- 
mines civil caufes of the county, under 40.1. At the fheriff ’s-turn inquiry is made of 
all criminal offences a gain If the common law, in which he is not retrained by flatute- 
law. This court is held twice a year. But all peers of the realm, clergymen, and fuch 
as keep courts of their own, are exempted from its jurifdicfion. 

Laftly, all thofe officers commonly called bailiffs, and in the city of London, fer- 
jeants, are appointed by the fherilfs to ferve writs, to diflrain goods, and to Juminon the 
county-fefftons and affizes. 

A mayor’s power reacheth over the corporation of which he is mayor. The mayor 
is the prime magiflrate of a corporation, whether a city or town ; and is choffin out of 
the body of aldermen, for one. year only. In fome places this mag it Irate is called by 
the name of bailiff. 

The mayor, with his brethren the alderman, keep a court : And they, with the com- 
mon-council, have a power to make bye-laws, for the better government of the city or 
corporation, provided they he not* repugnant to the laws of the land. 

Court-leets and court-barons are properly belonging to lords of manors, who appoint 
ftewards to hold them in their names. • 

The firfl, otherwife called view of frank pledge, is a court of record, and the word 
leet fignifies a law day. t 

To this court all are called to fwcar fidelity to the king, who live within the homage. 
Here inquiry ir. made of riots, blood-died, and privy confpiracies, to which the over- 
fight of mcafures has been added. And what offences are found, efpecially great 
ones, ought to be c at i tied to the juflices of affizc, This court is kept twice a year. 

' A court-baron is incident Jo every manor, and is fo called from the lord of the 
manor, who was anciently fliled baron. . 

All the tenant^ belonging to the manor are fummoned to this court, where part of 
them are fworn for a jury, .which is called the homage, not the Inqueft. Here the 
ftewards fits as.judge, aiyl directs the jury to inquire principally of copy-holders and 
free-holdcrs deceaf^d fmee the lafl. coujt, and bring in their next heirs ; alfo of any in- 
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eroachment or intrufion of any tenant. Here they mab' llkewife orders and laws 
among themfelves, with a penalty for tranfgreflbrs, payable to the lord of the manor. 

As for the courts of conference, there are many fettled by parliament in feveral parte 
of England, for the relief of poor people, that cannot fpare money to go to law with 
their debtors, or to pay their creditors in the ftritlnefs of law. Thcfe courts are eftab- 
Iiflied for their relief, fo far as to recover their debts, and pay their own upon eafy 
terms, fuitable to their circumltances. But then the debt mull be under forty {hil- 
lings. 

From the courts aforefaid, mod of them guided by the common law, I come now to 
a court, which is ruled by the civil law ; I mean the court of admiralty, concerned in 
maritime affairs, whofe judge is commonly a doctor of the civil law. See what is faiJ 
of the laws of Rhodes and Olcron above. 

The writs and degrees of this court run in the name of the lord high admiral, who 
has here his advocate and pro£tor, by whom all others are prefented, and admitted by 
the judge. 

Here is particularly a regifter and a marlhal. The marlhal attends the court, carry- 
ing a filver oar before the judge. 

The court is held in the afternoon in the common-hall at Do&ors-Commons. 

The court-marfhal judges of any fuit concerning the arms of nobility, or gentry, and 
the carl marlhal of England (or his deputy) is the proper judge thereof. For the earl 
marffial is veiled with a power of ordering, judging, and determining all matters con- 
cerning arms, crefts, fupporters, cognizances, pedigrees, devices, and enffgns armorial ; 
alfo of making and preferibing rules, ordinances, and decrees for granting, controul- 
ing, and regulation thereof, and the putting in execution the laws and ordinances re- 
lating thereunto. 

This court is kept in the hall of the heralds office, and fometimes in the court of rc- 
quelts : Where any nobleman or gentleman, abufed in point of honour or arms, may 
find relief. 

The foreft courts are cffabiilhed for the confervation of the king’s forefts, and pre- 
venting all abules therein.. To whicli end there are three courts, one called the jullice 
of eyre’s feat, another the fwainmote, and the third is the court of attachment. 

1 come now to treat of the fpiritual courts ; and though it is now almoll ncglefled I 
fliall begin with the convocation, which is a general aflpmbly of the clergy, to confult of 
church matters. The fame is either national or provincial, that is, of the clergy of 
both provinces, or only of one ; and never meets but in time of parliament. 

’Tis like the parliament, divided into two houfes, the upper and the lower. And all 
members thereof have, by ftatute, the fame privileges for themfelves and menial fer- 
vants, as the members of parliament have. 

The upper houfe, in the province of Canterbury, confiffs of twenty-two bifiiops. 
The archbilhop i ; the prefident thereof, who fits in a chair at the upper end of the 
table, and the bilhops on each fide, all in their fcarlet robes and .hoods, the archbi- 
fhop’s hood being burred with ermine, and the bilhops with minever. 

The lower houle coufiitsof the deans ami archdeacons} one proctor for every chap- 
ter, and two protlors for the inferior clergy of the? diocefe. 

Henry the Vllthbs chapel at Weftminlter is the ufual meeting place fbr the prbviiue 
of Canterbury ; and York the place for the province of Ydrk. 

The firft bufinefsof the lo\^er«houfe is to chufe a prolocutor Or fpeaker ; who being 
chofen, is prefented to the upper houle by two of »ho members ; one bj' them making a 
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fpeech in Latin, and the prolocutor cleft, another. To which the archbiffiop anfwers 
in the fame language, and approves the perfon in the name of all the bifhops. 

The matters debated by both houfes are properly church and religious matters ; firft 
propol'cd in the upper, and then communicated to the lower houfe, the major vote pre* 
vailing in each houfe. But whatever Is tranfaftcd there, can be of no force, without 
the concurrence of both houfes of parliament, and the royal affent. 

The executive power of ecclefialtical laws is lodged in fevcral courts, provided for 
that purpofe. Whole proper matters are ordinations, in dilution of clerks to bene- 
iiccs, celebration of Divine fervice, tithes, oblations, obventions, mortuaries, dilapida- 
tions, reparation of churches, matrimonial rights, divorces, general baftardy, probate 
of wills, administrations, penfions, procurations, commutation of penance, apoftacy, 
limony, herefy, fchifm, blafphemy, fornications, adulteries, incefts, &c. 

The manner of trials in thefe courts differs from thofe at common law. The fil'd 
jtep here is a citation, then a bill and anfwer. Next they proceed to proofs, witnefles 
and prefumption, the matter being argued pro and con, and the canon and civil law 
quoted. Whereupon the judge’s decifivc fentencc paffeth without any jury, and then 
execution follows. 

In criminal caufes, the trial is by accufation, the accufer taking upon him to prove 
the crime. Orelfe by denunciation, when the church-wardens prelent upon common 
fame, and are not bound to prove, the crime being notorious, and it being prelumed 
they do it without malice. 

The archbilhop of Canterbury has no lofs than three fevcral courts, viz. the court ol 
arches, the court of audience, and the court of peculiars. 

The court of arches is fo called from the arched church of St. Mary-le-Bow, where 
this court is wont to be held. 

All appeals in church matters within the province aforefaid, are directed to this 
court, and all procefs of it runs in the name of, the judge : who is called official of the 
court of arches, otherwife dean of the arches. 

The advocates that plead in this court nuilt be doctors of the civil law'. 

Both the judge and advocates wear fearlet robes, w ith hoods lined w ith taffety if they 
be of Oxford, or white minever fur, if of Cambridge, and round black velvet caps. 

Here are alfo ten proctors to manage caufes, who wear hoods lined with lamb* 
fkin, if not graduates ; but if graduates’ hoods proper to their degree. 

By the ftatutes of this court, all •arguments made by the advocates, and petitions by 
the proftors, are in the Latin tongue. 

The next court to that, and of equal authority with it, i§ the court of audience, 
whofe original is thus: When the arch- bi/hop heard cauie;. in his own palace, he 
would not finally determine them hinifelf, but left to them to be di totaled by certain 
men learned in the civil and canon law, hence called his auditors, till at Jail thofe caufes 
were committed to one. 

The prerogative court is that in whiph writs are proved, and all adminiftration§ taken, 
that belong to the arohbifhop by his prerogative ; that its, where the doceafed had goods 
r>f any confiderablc value out of the diocefe wherein he died. That value is ufually 5I. 
but in the dioccfe of London, j cl. 

Upon any contcil about fuch will or adminiftration, the caufe is properly debated and 
decided in this court, to whiph there belongs a judge. And hie office, commonly 
called the prerogative offiqe, is^nojv kept in Dean’s court, near St. Paul’s church-yard, 
where for a moderate fee one mav Jiavca copy of any will. *’ 
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The archbilhop of York has alfo ffich another court, which is called his exchequer, 
but far inferior to this, as to power and profit. 

The court of peculiars is about certain parilhes, that have jurifdi&ion within them- 
felves for probate of wills, &C., and therefore exempt from the bilhops’ courts. The 
fee of Canterbury has no lefs than fifty-feven fuch peculiars, it being an ancient privi- 
lege of that fee, that where-ever any manor or advowfon does belong to it, the 
parilh becomes exempt from the ordinary, and is reputed peculiar. 

I mult not omit to fpeak here of the court of delegates, fo called,, as confining of 
commoners delegated or appointed by royal commiflion, to fit upon an appeal to the 
king in the court of chancery. 

But this is no Handing court, the judges being appointed by the lord chancellor (or 
lord keeper) under the great feal of England, only pro ilia vice . So that, upon everv 
caufe or bufinefs, there is a new commiflion and new judges, according tothe nature of 
the caufe. Sometimes bilhops, cominon-law judges, noblemen, knights, and civilians $ 
fometimes bilhops, and fometimes civilians only. 

In this court the citations and decrees run in the king’s name ; and here is a Hand- 
ing regiHer. From hence there lies no appeal in common courfc, but the king may 
grant a commiflion of review, under the great feal. 

Befides the courts aforefaid, every bilhop has a court of his own, which is held in 
the cathedral of his diocefe, and is called the confiflory court. Over which he has a 
chancellor, who being learned in the civil and canon law, fits as judge. And, if his 
diocefe be large, he has beiides a commiffary in fome remote place, who judges certain 
caufes limited to him by the bilhop in his commiflion. 

Laflly, every arch-deacon has his court, in which finall differences arifing within his 
jurifdidion are determined. 

The dean and chapter of every cathedral or collegiate church have alfo a court, 
wherein they take cognizance of caufes depending upon the faid churches. 

Having thus gone through the feveral forms of law, and the different courts of juflice 
and good government in the Englilh conffitution, my prefent intention is to write of the 
punilhments inflitted upon offenders by thefe different courts. Where let me premife, 
that as the ufe of racks, to extort confcflion from the mouth of delinquents, is 
baniflied from England, fo the capital purilhment of breaking upon the wheel, ufed in 
moff copntries of Europe, or impaling the criminal, frequent among the Turks, are 
looked upon here as too cruel and barbarous for chfiflians to ufe. 

’Tis true, the punilhment of traitors againff the king had a face of cruelty, when 
their entrails were pdled out of their bellies, and burnt before their faces, before they 
were quite dead. But of late years no traitor has been cut down alive. 

For fuch as Hand mute at their trial, and refufe to anfwcr guilty, or not guilty, prov- 
ing to death is the proper punilhment. Then the prifoner is laid in a low dark room in 
the prifon, all naked but his privy members, his back upon the bare ground, his arms and 
legs flvctchcd with cords, and faHened to the feveral quarters of the room. This done, 
he has a great weight of iron tfnd Hone laid upon him. His didt, till he die, is only 
three morfels of barley bread without drink the next day ; and if he lives beyond it, he 
has nothing daily, but as much foul water out of the next channel or ditch as Ke can 
drink at three ieveral times, and that without any hread. Which grievous death fome 
rei’olute offenders have chofen, to fa ve their eftates to their children: Becaufe upon 
convidtion, and the juries' verdidt, the criminals’ eflatep^ if not otherwife fettled or en- 
tailed, are forfeited to the crown. 
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The moft lifual punilhment in England for capital crimes is hanging : in order to 
which, the condemned prifoner is conveyed in a cart from the prifon to the place of ex- 
ecution, and hanged till he is dead;' being’ met at the : gallows by a clergyman, 
to prepare him for death. But in cafe of robbery and murder,' the malefaftor is 
hanged in chains, in tcrrorcm, till his body be wafted, or devoured by the fowls of 
the air. 

r l hough counterfeiting and clipping the coin be high treafon, yet offenders therein 
are only hanged ; but they are drawn, as traitors, on a fledge to the place of execu- 
tion ; and if women, they are burnt alive : for burning alive is what the law inflicts 
upon women guilty of high or petty treafon. But, in (t cad of fuffering the utmoft ri- 
gour of the law, the criminal is ufually ftrangled before the hre takes hold of her at the 
flake. 

Beheading is only ufed for perfons of quality, convicted of any capital crime ; the 
criminal’s head being (truck oft’ with an axe, lying down upon a block. 

A traitor’s head is commonly expofed to public view, over a gate of the town. 

The law of England includes all capital crimes in thefe three, viz. high -treafon, pettv- 
treafon and felony. 

The firftis a crime of (late, which confifts in plotting, confpiring, or rifmg up in arms 
againft the fovereign, and endeavouring to fubvert the government. Counterfeiting and 
clipping the coin is alfo high-treafon by law. 

Pctty-treafon is, m hen a child kills his father, a fervaiu his matter or miftrefs, a wife 
her hatband, or a clergyman his prelate. And 

By felony are meant thefts, robberies, murders, &c. 

Such punilhments as are not capital, or do not reach death, are burning in the hand ; 
a punifhincnt inflicted upon fuch as are found guilty of manilaughter, or chance- 
medley. 

Manslaughter, in the fenfe of the law, is the unlawful killing of one without prepenfed 
malice ; as, when two that formerly meant no harm to one another meet, and fuddenly 
falling out the one kills the other. 

Chance-medley, or manilaughter by mif-advonture, is the cafual killing of a man, not 
altogether without the killer’s fault, though without an evil intent; for which the of- 
fender lhall have his pardon of courfc, unlefs he were doing an unlawful aft; as when 
two are fighting together, a third man comes to part them, who is killed by one of the 
two. 

Whipping, and tranfportatjon, are proper ptmifhmcnts for petty- larceny, or fmall 
theft, under the ancient value of twelve-pence. The tranfportatiem is into the Well In- 
dies for a term of years, during which they are ufcd as flaves. 

The pillory is properly ufed for cheats, perjurers, libellers, and blafphemcrs ; and the 
ftocks for vagrant idle fellows, who can give no good account of themfelves. 

There are alfo pecuniary mulfts, called fines, inflifted upon fome offenders, who mull 
remain in prifon till the fame be paid. 

In cafe of a premfinire, and inifprifion' (or concealing) of treafon, the offender for- 
feits the profits of his lands during his life, and all his goods, bolides imprifonment for 
life. 

The Xpiritual courts have alfo their punifluiynts ; fome peculiar to the clergy, and: 
feme common to the clergy apd iaity. * 

. Qf the firft fort », i . Hffiperffiie ah officio , when a elergyjrmn is for fome fcandalous of- 
fence fufpended for, a time from his oitice; 2. Sufpaijio a benrfido , when he is for fome 
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time deprived of the profits of his bchefice; 3. Deprivatio ab nfficic & bencficio, where- 
by he lofes both his office and benefice, which is commonly lor fome heinous or capitfl 
crime : then he is foienmly dripped by the bifhop of his prieftly habit, and deliv'evcd tip 
to the civil power, to be punifhed as.a layman. 

I come now to the ipiritual puniihments, inflicted both upon the clergv and 

lait y* ...» 

One is excommunication, or an cxclufion from the church ; which is of two forts, 
minor and major , the lelfer and the greater. 

The firft is an exclufion from the communion of the Lord’s fupper, upon contempt 
of the court; by which the party excommunicated is, by law, diiabled from being a 
plaintiff in any fuit. 

r l he fecond is for enormous crimes, as herefy, inceft, adultery : a perfon fo excom- 
municated being diiabled from being plaintiff or witnels in any court, civil or ecclelialfi- 
cal ; and il he continue forty days excommunicated, without acknowledging and giving 
lutisfaction lor his offence, a writ comes againlt him out of Chancery , de excommunicato 
capiendo, to caff him into prifon without bail, and thereto lie till he has fully fatislied for 
his offence. 

Another puniffunent is that called anathema , ufed only for obffinate hereticks ; where- 
by the offender is declared a publick enemy of tied, curled, and delivered over to eter- 
nal damnation. This is done by the biffiop himlelf, alfiffed by the dean and chapter, 
or twelve other grave and beneliced clergymen. 

The third is a publick penance, when the delinquent is compelled to make a publick 
ronfellion of his fault in the church. But, if the crime be not very notorious, the faid 
penance may be commute d, at the delinquent’s requell, into a pecuniary mulct, for the 
poor of the pariffi, or lome other pious ute ; provided this appears to be the more pro- 
bable way to reclaim the offender. 


Ciiat. VIII . — Of the Religion and Mora/s of the E.nglifh. 

CHRISTIANITY did notflourifh here till the reign of Lucius, a Britifh king, and 
tlie lirit chriffian king, towards the end of the fecond age. 

When the heathen Saxons came to be poffelled of this illanJ, and the natives forced 
to take ilielter amongff the mountains of Wales, the chriffian faith fled with them, and 
this country was again darkened with heathenifin ; tin, about the year 596, Aullin the 
monk being lent by pope Gregory the Great to preach tl)e goi'pel here, the work prof- 
pered lb well by his Jiligence and zeal, that all the Saxons were by degrees converted to 
the chriffian faith, and Auffin made the firft archbilhop of Canterbury, but with a fub- 
jedion to the church of Rome. Thus the church of England continued labjed to the 
Roman church till the reign of Henry VIII. who, being difguiled at the pope, re-affum- 
ed the power of the chriffian Britifh kings, his ancient predccefibrs, and laid by that 
means die ground for a reformation ; in which a great progrefs was made in the next 
reign ; but quee.% Mary, fuccecding next to her brother Edward, Overthrew the refor- 
mation : but her filter, the famous queen Elizabeth, earning next upon the throne of 
England, re-eftjiblifhed the reformed religion, in the year 1562. The dodrinal pbints, 
confiding of 3y*articles, were confirmed by the queen and parliament : the fubftance 
of which take as follows : , 

4 1. The unity of the godhead, and trinity of perfona, owned. • . 

* * 2. That the fecond perfon, the word made flefli,, being in two diftinft natures, and 
one undivided perfon, Chrift, very Gcd, and very man, fullered, was crucified, dead 
* t 2 and • 
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and buried, a facrifice to God for original and aftukl fin. 

4 3. That he defcended into hell. 

4 4. That he rofe again from death, and afcended into heaven, and (hall return again 
to judge all men at the laft day. 

* 5. That the Holy Ghoft proceedeth from the Father and the Son, of the fame fub- 
ftancc, majefty and glory, very and eternal Cod. 

‘ 6 . That the holy fcripture containeth all things neceflary to falvation, viz. thefc 
books, which are canonical, Genefis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Jolhua, Judges, Ruth, 1 of Samuel, 2 of Samuel, 1 of Kings, 2 of Kings, 1 of * 
Chronicles, a of Chronicles, 1 of Efdras, 2 of Efdras, Either, Job, Pfalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclefiaftes, Canticles, four greater prophets, and twelve lefler prophets. 

4 The Apocryphal are to be read for example of life, and inftrufrion of manners ; viz. 
third and fourth of Efdras, Tobit, Judith, the reft of Either, Wifdom, Ecclefiafticus, 
Baruch, Song of the three Children, hiltory of Sufannah, of Bell and Dragon, prayer 
pf ManalTes, firft and fecond book of Maccabees. 

* That all the books of the New Teftament, as commonly received, are cano- 
nical. 

4 7. That the Old Teftament doth agree with the New, in offering eternal life by 
the mediatorlhip of Chrift. . That the old fathers looked farther than on tranlitory pro- 
mifes ; and although the ceremonial and ritual law doth not Hill bind, yet the moral 
commandments do. 

4 8. That the three creeds, viz. of the apoftles, Nicene, and Athanafian, ought tho- 
roughly to be believed, and may be warranted out of fcripture. 

* 9. That original fin is the corruption of every man’s nature, and a continual propen- 
fity to evil, deferving God’s wrath. 

4 10. That weean do no good works without the grace of God, by Chrift, prevent- 
ing us. 

4 1 1. That we are juftified only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift 
by faith, and not for our own works. 

4 1 2. That good works, acceptable to God in Chrift, do neceffarily fpring out of a true 
faith, which is known by them as a tree hy its fruit. 

4 1 3. That no works done before the grace of Chrift, and infpiration of his Holy 
Spirit are good. 

4 14. That the do&rinc of fupererogation (to wit, that there are good works which 
God hath not commanded) is falfe. 

4 1 5. That Chrift alone was without fin, and all of us offending in many things. 

4 1 6. That after baptifm and the Holy Ghoft received, a man may fall into deadly fin, 
and by the grace of God may again rife, repent, .amend, and be forgiven. 

4 17. Thatfome are predeftinated of God to life eternal by Chrift : fuch are called 
accordingly, and through grace obeying the call, arc juftified freely. That as the con- 
fideration of predeftination is comfortable and beneficial to fpiritual men, fo it is of 
dangerous concern td carnal men. And that we muft receive God’s*promifes as they 
'are revealed, and acquiefce in Ijis will as it is declared in holy writ. 

4 18. That no man can be faved by living up to the rules of any lawpr fett, but only 
by the name of Jefus Chrift. , * 

‘*19. That the vifible church of Chrift is a congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preaqhed, and the facraments dqly^dminiftered ; and that the 
church of Rome had erred ha mattery of faith, as fome other ancient churches have 
-lone. • * 


V 


* 20. That 
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* 20. That the church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
controverfies of faith ; yet cannot lawfully ordain any thing contrary to God’s word, or 
expound anyone place of fcripture repugnant to another, or inforce any thing to be be- 
lieved for neceflity of falvation, befides what is in holy writ. 

‘at. That general councils are not to meet without the will of princes. That they 
may err, and fometimes have erred. Nor Hive they authority to ordain any thing as ne- 
ceffary to falvation, but out of the holy fcripture. 

* 22 . That the Romifli dodtrines of purgatory, pardons, worihip of images, relicks, and 
invocation of faints, cannot be warranted by fcripture, but are rather repugnant to the 
word of God. 

* 23. That no man ought to preach publickly, or adminifter the facraments, unlefs 
he be lawfully called, and fent thereto by publick church authority. 

‘ 24. That praying or adminiftering the facraments in an unknown tongue, is repug- 
nant to the word of God, and the cuftorn of the primitive church. 

* 25. That facraments ordained of Chrift are not only badges or tokens of chriftianity, 
but rather fure witnefles, and effectual figns of grace and God’s good-will towards us. 
That the two facraments ordained of Chrift are baptifm and the fupper of the Lord ; 
and that confirmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unftion, are not gofpel 
facraments, having no vifible fign or ceremony in the gofpel. That the facraments 
were not ordained to be gazed upon, or carried about in proceffion, but for a due ufc : 
and that they have a wholefome effect only upon worthy receivers, and a quite contrary 
to others. 

* 26. That the unworthinefs of minifters make none of Chrift’s ordinances ineffeflual 
to worthy receivers. 

* 27. T hat baptifm is a vifible fign and feal of regeneration ; and that the baptifm of 
young, children is moil agreeable with the inftitution of Chrift. 

* 2K. The facrament of the Lord’s fupper is, to worthy communicants, a partaking 
of the body and blood of Chrift. That tranfubftantiation cannot be proved by holy writ, 
but is repugnant to it. That the body of Chrift is given, taken, and eaten only after an 
heavenly and fpiritual manner by faith ; and that this facrament was not by Chrift's or- 
dinance referved, carried about, lifted up, or worftiipped. 

« 29. That the wicked are not in this facrament partakers of Chrift ; but rather to 
their condemnation do eat and drink the fign of fo great a thing. 

* 30. That the cup is not to be denied to the laitj* 

*31. That the one oblation of Chrift, as propitiation and fatisfa&ion for fin, was 
finilhed upon the crofs, and that the popifh facrifices of maffes are blafphetnous. 

* 32. That the marriage of priefts is not unlawful. 

‘ 23. That the conversation of perfpns excommunicated is to be avoided. 

* 34. That traditions and ceremonies are variable, according to the authority of every 
particular and national church. 

* 39. That the fecond book of homilies contains that do&rine which is godly and. 

wholefome. * • 

‘ 36. That the book of confecration of archbilhops and bilhops, and ordaining of 
priefts and deapons, fet forth in the time of King Edw&rd IV . is religious and godly ; 
and that they who are confecrated and ordained according to the fame rites, are rightly, 
orderly, and lawfully confecrated and ordained. 

« 37. That the fovereien perfon in this realm, is chief goyemqr in jt, of all eftates, 
in all caufes ecclefiaftical or civil, according to that only prerogative which we fee to have 
been given always to all holy princes in holy fcripture by God himlelf. That the biihop 
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of Rome hath no jurifdi&ion in England. Thar* the laws of the realm may pitiiWh 
chrillians with death, for heinous offences. That it is lawful for chriftian men, at the 
command of the magiftrates, to war weapons, and ferve in the wars. r ’ 

* 38. That the goods of chriftians are not common, yet that almfgiving is every man's ' 
duty, according to his ability. 

* 39. That as vain and ralh fwearing is foroidden by Chrift and h ; s apoftle St. James, ' 
fo when the magiftrafe requires, a man may teftify upon oathinacaufeoffaith and cha- 
tty, fo it be done in jullice, judgment, and truth.' 

By thofe articles, being the confeilion of faith of the church of England, and a fum- 
liiary of her dodrine, not only the epifcopal government is retained, but alfo fuch rites 
and ceremonies as are appointed by the church, for decency's fake, are allowable. 
Such as the ufe of the furplico, the bowing and kneeling before the altar, the lign of the 
crofs at baptilin, and a few ethers. But thele extrinl’ecais proved fuch a ftumbling-block 
to fome of the reformed party, as made at lcaft a rent in the church : who rather than 
comply with thole ceremonies, l’eparated themfelvcs from the church, keeping her Fun- 
damentals, but renouncing both her difeipline and rites. Titefe were called Diffenters, 
or Nonconformifls, Puritans or Separatilts; fome of them Prelbvterians, fome Inde- 
pendents, and others Anabaptifts ; all of them making a great party. 

The moil contklen.ble are the Prelbyterians, lo called from their ecclefiaflical govern- 
ment by preibyters, or elders. Thele come neareft in point of doctrine to the church 
of England. 

1 he Independents, or Congregationalifls, are fo called, Jjecaulb each congregation 
smongft them governs itielf independently from all otliers. 

ThcBaptills or Anabaptiils, from their re-baptizing as many as come into their com- 
munion, v ho were baptized in their infancy. For they arc againft pedo-baptifm, or bap- 
tizing of children. • • 

Thefe lefts however agree in fundamentals with all the proteflant churches, but come 
nearelt to the C.alvinifts. It is true, they ufe no liturgy, as the Calvinifts do, but only 
extemporal prayers; the very Lord’s prayer being diluted antongd them, which is not 
fo amouglt the Calvanills. 

Befidcs thufe Efts alorefai. 1 , there is another particular feci, I mean thofe called 
Quakers, from their former way of quaking and groaning in their meetings, when they 
waited lor the fpirit. They are a fort ol emlnifialts, that pretend to infpi ration. It is 
true, they own the Trinity, and that the writers both of the Old and New Tcftament 
were infpired. But they reject all miniftcrial ordinances, ufe uofacrament, and pretend 
to a light within that leads them into the way of truth. * » 

In civil matters they will have all men equal, and think all oaths unlawful. There- 
fore they only ufe yea or no, to affirm or deny 4 thing. They ridicule the civility of 
the hat, and their way i ; to thou all men without diftinftion, the prince as well as the 
cobler. The plural number, when we fpeak to one, is to them a great folecifm. And 
whereas mod names of days and months arc of pagan origin, they never name them but 
thus, as the day called Tuefday, the month called January. They affebl plainnefs in 
tlieir garb ; but in the way of trade, in which they thrive prodigioufly, they are asfubtle 
as any j ’ _ 

I come now to the Roman Catholicks, commonly called Papifts, and by the law Popifli 
Recufants. Thefe are diverfe laws in force againft them, but feldom put in execution. 
Jf they could but keep within bounds, and behave themfelvcs peaceably, they need not 
fear to be xnolaffed by fo gentle, a government. * 4 


Chap. 
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Chap. IX.— Of the Genius , Temper , Virtues , Vices, Diet , and Dherjions of the 

THE natives of England, taking them as they come out of the hands of heaven, or 
as nature formed them, are brave, generous, Sincere, modeft, lovers of freedom, averie 
to tyranny, devout, benevolent, compaflionate, open-hearted, far from treachery or ma- 
lice ; their judgments are found, and they bring arts and fciences to the greateft per- 
fection : So that I mu ft agree with Mitten, a native of France (who refided here, anif 
was well acquainted with the feveral nations of Europe) who fays of the Englifh, that 
they are aftive, robuft, courageous, thoughtful, devout, lovers of the liberal arts, and 
as capable of the fciences ae any people in the world ; and though they had their 
faults, he? was fatisfied from feveral years experience, that the more ftrangers were 
acquainted with the Englifh, the more they would love and efteem them ; 
concluding his account of them in a kind of rapture, viz. c: What brave men do 
I know in England ! What moderation ! What generofity ! What uprightnefs Of heart ! 
What piety and charity ! There are in England perfon3 that maybe truly called ac- 
eomplifhed ; men who arewifdom and goodnefs itlelf; if we may fay fo much of any 
thing befides God. Peace and profperity be eternally to England.” 

On the other hand it muft be acknowledged, that the Englifh are frequently paflion- 
ato, melancholy, fickle, and imlleady, one moment applauding what they deteft die 
next; and their good nature, for which they are fo eminent, lays them open to a thoiw 
land misfortunes: they know not how to deny anything they areprefi'ed to do, though 
imirely ngainft their judgment and inclinations : they are apt to look upon others as 
fincere and upright in their intentions as themfclves, which makes them by no means a 
march for thofe that are thoroughly verfed in the arts rf tricking and evafion. 

The nobility and gentry are too often inftrufted in their infancy, by thofe who have 
opportunities of making the firft and mod lading impreflions on them, that their blood 
didinguifhes them from mortals of an inferior rank ; that they arc in a manner of 
another fpecies, and confequcntly have a right to treat the lower dais of men with con- 
tempt. and itifolencc. And from fotne few in dances of this kind foreigners have ap- 
plied the fame character to the Englifh as is given of the Portuguefe, viz. “ That the 
nobilitv think tiiemfelves gods, and require a fort of adoration ; that the gentry a! pi re 
to equal them ; and the common people difdain to be thought inferior to either.” 

But the Englifh nobility and gentry oftencr mifearry through an excc-Js cf good- 
nature, than by their pride or vanity ; which is the rock on* which the Portuguefe fplir. 

In the bloom of youth they are ulually brought up to town, replenifhed with every 
thing that can give delight to the ions of men. Here they meet with many of their 
own clafs ready to initiate them in every vice and folly of the age : and though they are 
naturally ever lb well inclined, few have the resolution to refid the importunities of 
thofe wlic already make part of the beau mondc. To thef’e they refign their underftand- 
*ings, as well as virtue ; wine, women, and play, alternately employ their time. 

The merchants alid principal tradefme#, the yeomanry and great farmers, are for 
the mod prut a fair, honed, and indudrious people ; and this part of the nation is cer- 
tainly the happidl. . Every man here, if he underllood his trucinterelf, would wilh with 
the wife man in facrcd writ, “ That heaven would neither give him poverty nor riches.’) 
For what is there defi ruble in life that thei'e men want ? »Tbey have houfes, horfes, 
fervants, &c. but no ufelefs oygs^ none that are unprofitable to *hcmfelvea*or the com- 
monwealth : their time is employed in merchandil'e, trade, hufbandrv, or manufactures, 

* * to. that 
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that daily bring in an increafe of wealth to the kingdom, as well as to their own fami- 
lies ; they undergo no more labour or hardfhip than what is conducive to their healths, 
and to create them an appetite to their food ; and they have time enough to recreate 
and refivfli themfelves when the bufinefs of the day is over. 

But the clergy of the church of England feem to be the moll unhappy men that ever 
were dedicated to the priefthood : they have a multitude of profeffed enemies, as papilts, 
and diflenters of every denomination ; they are hated and reviled by men of no princi- 
ples, who are not a hnall tribe in that land of liberty ; and they have fcarce any refpect 
paid them by the majority of their own communion, for reafons which I do not care to 
mention, though not all of them peculiar to the Englifh parochial clergy. 

I proceed now to take a view of the lower clafs of people ; namely, inferior tradeftnen 
and mechanieks, cottagers, labourers, and fervants. There arc few countries where, 
rhefe kind of men enjoy a greater (hare of freedom than they do here, yet too often be- 
have themfelves arrogantly and infolently towards their fuperiors. Many of them en- 
tertain a notion that the liberties and privileges of Englifhmen entitle them to be fauev. 
In the city of London, and other populous trading towns, they generally get a good 
livelihood, eat and drink well, and on Sundays and holidays, when they are not en- 
gaged in bufinefs, appear very well cloathed ; and, in their own phrafe, look upon 
themfelves to be as good as the beft, that is, deferve to be treated with refpeCt. 

Cottagers in the country are not altogether fo infolent ; they have fucli poor wage:., 
and depend fo entirely on the gentlemen and farmers, that they are ready to pay their 
mailers the refpeft that is due to them. 

.As to menial lervaius, they are become the general plague of the nation, both in 
town and country ; they are not fo be corrected, or even fpoke to, but they immedi- 
ately threaten to leave their ferviee, and are not alhamed to abufe thofe from whom 
they receive their bread, and perhaps lift up their hands againll them. 

The legiflature has provided abundance of excellent laws for maintenance of the 
poor, and manufactures fuflicient to employ them all ; and yet, by indolent manage- 
ment, few nations are more burdened with them, there not being many countries where 
the poor are in a worfe condition. And one great caufe of their increafe is, that a poor 
man, though he has conllant work, does not earn more than four or five Drillings a week 
(except in London, and feme other great trading towns) which will barely purchaf'e 
bread and cheefe, and clothes for his family ; fo that if he falls fick or dies, his wife and 
children infallibly come to the* parilh for relief, who allow them a fmall pittance, or 
confine them in a workhoufe, fo as juft to keep them from ftarving, which drives tlic 
greateft number rather to feek their bread by begging. • 

Chap. X. — Of the Englijh Way of Living , as to' Lodging, Food , Raiment, and Feme l, Exa > 

cifes and Recreations , Fejlivals and Fujting-days , and fornc particular Cujloms. Their 

Computation of Time, 

TIIEIR ho u fed have lightfome ftaircafes* lofty ceilings, clofetsfa moft rooms, and 
lath- windows as high as the, ceiling ; and though not gaudy, yet richly and commo- 
dioufly fumifhed. 

In point of diet, the Englifh live moft upop butcher’s meat, as the moft proper nou- 
rifhment for this country ; .and roots and herbs are ufed only as a fupplemcnt. They 
are indeed great flelh-eaters, and that without kitchen fopluftry ; plain-boiled, roafted, 
or baked, being the general way of drefling it. Frencn foups and kick-lhaws, venifon, 
fclh, and fowl, are feldom eaten but by the* better fort. In paltry-work, but chiefly 

• . venifon- 
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venifon-pafties, they excel all nations. Their variety of puddings, and on Chriftma. 
holy-days their rich plum-porridge, Chriftmas-pies, and brawn, are properly Englilh 
dilhes, hardly known to other nations. 

It is not many years iince a little bread ferved their turn, and fome I have known who 
fcarce did eat any. 

Though malt-drink be their ufual liquor, yet vaft quantities of wines are confumed 
here, notwithftanding the deamefs of them by reafon of the duty : and wine is com- 
monly drank here without water. Late in the? afternoon, or evening, is the time 
ufuallyaifigned to take a chearful glafs ; though they have a generation of whetters, who 
go to the tavern before dinner, and whet away their ftomachs. 

In London they meet their acquaintance regularly almoft every evening, drink a 
pint, or perhaps a bottle, to every man’s lhare, and part in good time. The fame 
method almoft the gentlemen obferve in the country, only inftead of drinking at taverns, 
they vifit one another in the afternoon at their own houfes. 

For finenefs of colour, ftrength, and palatablenefs, they have beer and ale not in- 
ferior to wine ; but rather too quick and malignant in their operation. 

Formerly they ufed to eat three or four meals a day, and fupper was the beft meal : 
now a breakfaft of coffee, tea, or chocolate, with bread and butter, a flefh dinner, and 
a fpare fupper, is the common practice. 

Coffee and tea, two fober liquors, are of common ufe in England, and take off 
people very much from drinking of thofe diftilled ftrong liquors, which are apt to 
confound and diforder the brain : bur punch is much ufed, as well on land as by fea- 
faring men. 

The ufe of tobacco is very univerfal, and indeed not improper for fo moift a cli- 
mate. 

For raiment, the common wear amongft the men is plain cloth and drugget, without 
any thing of coltly ornament. But the lair fex fpares for nothing to make the beft ap- 
pearance, the beft able in the richeft filksof 8 or io /. a yard, with all the let-off’s that 
art can poflibly invent. 

England is too temperate a country to ufe ftoves, as in cold climates : a chimney-fire, 
of wood or pit-coals, is much better, and apt to chear up the fight. 

From thel'e neceffary things to human life, I proceed to the Englilh exercifes and re- 
creations. 

I pals by fuch as are common with other nations*, as hunting, hawking, fowling, 
filhing, fliooting with bow and arrows, dancing, mufick, ,ftage-plays, &c. 

Playing at mall, fo. frequent in France, is out of date in England ; and playing at 
tennis, much difufed. 

But bowling is very much in vogue,, for which there are bowling-greens kept very 
neat, peculiar to the Englilh. And fo is the recreation of paddock-courfes, horfe- 

races,* 

• 

* A fport oflate years become univerfal : fcarce a county in England but has it* flated times and places 
for racing in fpring and autumn, at which moll ot the gentlemen of the feveral counties refpt&ivcly af- 
femble. Thole that aie fond of this diverfion are extremely nice in thwbreed of their hoj-fes, and have im- 
ported the horfes of # feveral couutries in order to mend it. The gentry and nobility affcmble at New- 
market in September and October annually, to partake of this diverfion • when the king.gives a plate to be 
run for : and I may venture to fay, that there is not in Europe to be ieen fo many fine horfes together as 
is met with on this occafion in the plains of Newmarket. Here the world feems to be very much upon the 
level, no-body wear fwords, men of alk degrees converfe freely toyctJhcr,, bet and laf wagers without cere- 
mony. It is not uncommon to run for a thoufand pounds at a time, and the bets frequently amount to 
many thoufands. Here is a four-mile and fix-mile courfe on a level heath of excellent turf, without hedge 
or tree to interrupt the fight, the lafl half mile of the courfc only being upon a gentle afeent. It is very ; 
▼ot. ii. v entertaining 
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races, cock-fighting ; and with the common people leaping, wrelUing, bear-baiting, 
bull-baiting, prizes, cudgels,* loot-ball in frofty weather, and throwing at cocks about 
Shrovetide. Among (l which, the races Ihew the wonderful fwiftnds of Englilh horfes ; 
cock fighting, the courage of their cocks; bear and bull baiting, that of their dogs ; 
and prizes, the dexterity and courage of" fome men in the ufe of weapons. 

'1'iie mulical way of ringing the bells is alfo peculiar to theEnglifh, whence this illand 
is called in French, !'\jk /onnanie, the ringing illand. 

1 come now to give account of the i nglilh feltival-days, particularly the holidays at 
Chrillmas, Falfcr, and Whirlimtide. The fir ft continue in a manner from Chrilhnas- 
dav, 1 ) .-comber j c, to Twelfth day, January 6, being days of entertainment among 
friends and relations, in which alfo the landlords fealt their tenants. This is done with 
great prolnlenols, and not without immoderation. As for the holidays of Either and 
Whit. 1 unride, they are each of three days continuance. 

They have alfo publick days of rejoicing, upon a civil account : particularly his ma- 
jefiy’s birth-day, proclamation day, and coronation-day, when the Tower guns go oil", 
the bells ring, and the night is illuminated with candles and bonfires. The fifth of 
November, being gun powder treafon-dav, is alfo a thanklgiving-day, for the wonder- 
ful deliverance of King James I. and the parliament then fitting, at the point of being- 
blown up by popifh coulpirators, as it is recorded. 

The city of London has a particular day of rejoicing, viz. the 29th of October, 
which they call lord mayor’s Ihew ; when the new lord mayor enters upon his oliice 
with the ulual folenmity. 

Thole are the fet days for publick rejoicings. But many focietios and companies 
likewife have their fealting-days : and in private families, el’peeially of the better 
fort, it is ulual to celebrate their birth and wedding-days with their molt intimate 
friends. 

As to fafting-davs, the Church of England has indeed appointed Lent, as a par- 
ticular time of Lilting and humiliation before God for their fins, but not to abltain 
from flelli all that time. A moderate diet, of any fort of food, is allowed. How- 
ever, many members of the Church of l.n gland abltain from llelh on "Wednesdays 
and Fridays in Lem. But Good-Friday particularly is obferved with falling, till the 
evening. 

The 30th of January, being the clay on which King Charles 1 . was put to death, is 
appointed by law to be devoutly forced with falling, in defoliation of that ad, and to 
deter polterity from the like attempt. The 2d of September, being the day when the 
city of London was burnt, in the year 16 166, has been yearly otferved, as a fad ever 
iince, by the citizens thereof; and the miniiLrs of thofe churches that were burnt 
down, tiled a particular form of prayer on that .day. To deprecate God’s judgments, 
and implore his mercy, the ibvcreign appoints iole un falls, when he thinks proper. 

To fpcak of tite particular cuilotns of theFngiilh, I lhail begin with Valentine’s-Day, 
Feb. 14, when young men and maidens get their feveral names writ down upon fcrolls 

t «• 

' enter taining to ftc how tb fe (hie creatmc< fl retell up this little bill with a fwift but regular motion, while 
the whole lie id is Lying wagers on on; 1 ii.e or other, and eiideavouiing to gel in to fee the end of it ; and 
f„ extrem* Iv well rn. tei.cd lb.y often a'-.., th il the prize is carried but by the length of a hoi IV. or per- 
haps by his" lard, '.!«• judges who roe to do ide it lying placed at a proper italion to trike the nicell view. 

*' In cudgel-pi. ying each party tijtes a Ibck as big as an ordinary cane, with a flcet-hilt, or guard, to 
fave bis right hand, aiu^cnduivoans to j^rrai; his adverfary’s head ; tliough he hits him a hundred blown 
on the body or leg* , this is of no moment provided his head be fafe ; Hiitr.he lead blood drawn, or rafure of 

the thin about the head 'or fane, carries the victory to him that oecafnncd it by his cudgel. 

• • 
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of paper rolled up, and lay them aftinder, the inen drawing the maidens’ names, and tlW: • 
the mens’ ; upon which the men fa lute their chofen valentines, and prefent them with 
gloves, &c. This cuftoin (which fometimes introduces a match) is grounded on the 
inflintt of animals, which about this time of the year, feeling a new heat by the approach 
of the fun, begin to couple. 

Upon March i, being St. David’s-Day, the patron of W .los, the Welch wear a leek 
on their hats, to perpetuate (as it is faid) the memory of a fignal victory they got of old 
on that day, when each foldier took up a leek, to know their friends from their foes. 
The common fort wear garden-lecks on that day, but the better fort wrought ones. 
The King himfelf wears one, to humour the people. 

November 30, being St. Andrew’s-Day, the patron of Scotland, the Scots wear a blue 
crofson the fore-part of their hats ; and I am told that the king doth likewifo. 

As to the Englifh computation of time, the natural day begins with them, as with us, 
fit midnight; counting twelve hours from that time to noon, and twelve hours more, 
beginning at one of the clock, till the next midnight. 

But the year begins with them properly on Lady-Day, March 25, being the concep- 
tion-day of the blefl'ed Virgin, and they date accordingly all publick writings; though 
they allow' the year, by the cycles of the fun and moon, to begin January 1, and com- 
monly call it New-Year’s-Dav. To diftinguifh therefore that mungrel time from the 
) It of January, to the 2 fill of March, it is a common practice to fet down both years in 
the date of letters thus, as before lalt Lady-Day, 1730-1. 

Lallly, the Englifh epoch is from the time of our Saviour’s birth. But they keep 
the old (or Julian) flile ; whereas we and all Roman, and fbme Proteflant Hates, go by 
the new, otherwife called the Gregorian flile, from Pope Gregory XIII., who, above one 
hundred years fince, undertook to correct the calendar, by the direction of Anronius 
Lilius, and other great mathematicians. By t his new flile, or Gregorian account, we 
go now eleven days before them. 

Chat. XI. — Of the vafl Trade of England, both at Home and bread ; and of the Brilijlt 

Coins, Weights, and Mea fares. 

THE trade of England is carried on two ways, at home and abroad, in Britain and 
foreign countries. 

At home, by land and water. By land, all provifionsand commodities are conveyed 
in waggons, and upon pack-horfes. By water, either by foa, or navigable rivers. 

This vail tranfport of provifions and commodities, both* by land and water, employs 
a world of waggoners* foamen, and watermen. And whereas London is in a manner 
the center of this trade, hence comes the great concourle there is of carts and waggons 
by land, of fhips and lighters, &c„ by witter ; by which means a vafl number of porters 
are employed to unload and load the waggons, and to carry the parcels where they are 
directed. 

As to the conveyance by water, one may judge of the vafl number of flaps, mariners, 
and watermen employed in England, by the lea-coal trade only ; which takes up 500 
great fhips conflantly, that fail to and from Newcaflle jJmoft all the year rouncl,^ and 
whof'e fcamen ara counted the beft in England : of w’hich I have written more largely 
before. • • 

But if the carriage only employs fo many people both by fea and land, how great 
mull be the number of fuch%ts are employed in manufactures) both ill the vity and coun- 
try ! London fwarms with them, and there are many -towns in the country full of ma- 
nufacturers of fevc r ' 1 r, "‘ K ' 

The 
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The difference between the trade carried on at* home and abroad lies in this, that the 
firft makes money circulate, whereas the other is carried on chiefly by bartering of 
commodities. 

If the home trade be fo prodigious, and of fo great beneflt.to the nation, it may rea* 
fonably be concluded that the foreign trade is far beyond it. f . 

Not but that England may very well fubfift without it j far.ljie wants for nothing, 
but yields all things neceffary for life, and might make good fliift without the help of 
foreign countries. But as foreign trade is very ufeful to employ artifts, to fet the poor 
to work, and improve manufactures ; fo it is an effectual means to enrich the nation, to 
ftrengthen the ftate, and make it formidable to foreign powers. England therefore 
trades to all parts of the trading world, nor does any nation whatfoever drive fuch a 
trade as lhe docs with her own commodities. This makes her ftrong in {hipping, mul- 
tiplies the number of her mariners, makes the nation rich, and procures her what the 
whole world can afford to gratify the fancy, or pleafe the appetite. In fliort, it is by th® 
foreign trade that Britain is become the lupport of her friends, and a terror to her 
enemies. 

By navigation fhe makes of the ocean a bridge of communication with the remotefl 
parts of the world. ,A.nd whereas the Dutch trade does chiefly confift in the tranfporta- 
tion of foreign commodities from one country to another, the Englilh trade confifts 
principally in exporting their own commodities. 

Thus England trades with her own merchandife, not only all over Europe, but alfo 
in' Afia, Africa, and America, and that by way of bartering. And though the Englilh 
make a greater confumption of foreign commodities than any other nation, yet they 
keep not only the balance of trade even, by the excellency and quantity of their own 
commodities, but alfo come off great gainers by tranfporting what they cannot confume 
into other countries. 

The principal commodities of the growth of England are her wool, of which vail 
quantities of cloth and fluffs are made, to the fum of two millions fterling per annum. 
Her tin, lead, copper, pit -coal, great guns, bombs, carcafcs, &c. for one million. More- 
over, {he exports abundance of coni, red-herrings,' fmoked pilchards, and falmon, 
filhed upon her coaft ; befides abundance of leather and faffron. Many of her manu- 
factures are alfo in great requeft, particularly her fattins, damalk, velvet, plufli, locks,, 
pendulums, and watches, barometers, thermometers, fpectacles, pcrfpcCtive-glaffes, tc- 
lefcopes, microfcopes, and all forts of mathematical inftruments, &c. great quantities of 
which are exported. 

Befides the great confumption England makes of the product* of her vaft countries 
in the new world, particularly fugar, indigo, cocoa-nuts, tobacco, he. {lie fpares to the 
fum of half a million a year for other parts of Eproge. Her trade with Ireland (by ex- 
porting her wool, beef, hides, tallow, butter, and fi{h) and the fiflicry.in Newfoundland, 
are alfo very beneficial to her. 

The foreign trade is regulated chiefly at London by feveral companies (or fbcieties) 
of merchants, empov r ered by royal authority to make from time to timr* fuch regulations 
- for the improvement of their refpeClive trade, as they {hall think convenient ; of which 
I have fpoken particularly in my defeription of London ' r fo that I {hall here only add, 
that by thefe companies the poor are fet to work, many great {hips are built, and a vaft 
number of feamcn employed. 

For promoting tljc trade of G^reat Britain, and for infpefting and improving the Bri- 
tiih plantations in America, and elfewhere (there is a council of trade eltablilhed, which 
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is held at the Cockpit by Whitehall, by commiffion from the crown"), to determine tin* 
many difputes that may arife therein. 

Here alfo I /hall add fome fhort account of the Britilh coin, weights and meafures • 
without a knowledge of which, ho trade can be properly carried on with that nation. * 

The Britilh coin is of two metals, gold and filver. The gold is either a guinea, or 
half guinea ; the firft going for 2 is. the half guinea proportionably. It is called a guinea 
from a country of" that name in Africa, whence molt of the gotd is brought of which 
this coin was originally made in the reign of King Charles II. 

The filver coin, now current in Great Britain, is of the bed filver, called fterling, of 
which there are many fpccics, viz. crowns, half-crowns, (hillings, and fix-pences, groats, 
three-pcnces, two-pences, and pennies ; though the four lad pieces arc not very much 
in ufe. And there is abundance of copper farthings and halfpence, allowed to be coined 
for the convenicncy of /mail change ; but no man is bound to receive them in pay for 
rent or debt. 

The weights and meafures are the fame all over England, that is, according to the 
king’s ftandard left in the exchequer. 

The weights are of two forts, one called troy weight, and the other avoirdupois ; the 
firft containing 1 2 ounces, and the other 1 6 in the pound. But then the ounce avoir- 
dupois is lighter than the other by almod a twelfth part, 5 1 ounces of troy being equal 
to 56 of avoirdupois. But the avoirdupois pound is more than the troy pound, for 14 
pound of that are equal to 17 pound troy. 

By troy weight are weighed jewels, gold, filver, bread, corn, and liquors } and by the 
other, mercer)' and grocery wares, wool, metals, tallow, and the like, of which a hun- 
dred weight comes to 112 pounds, and half a hundred to 56 proportionably. In troy 
weight 24 grains of wheat make a penny-weight fterling, 20 penny-weights one ounce, 
and 1 2 ounces a pound. 

The apothecaries and goldfmiths have the fame pound, ounce, and grain ; but they 
differ in their intermediate divifions. Among the firft, a fcruple 9 is 20 grains, a 
drachm 5 3 fcruplcs, an ounce 3 8 drachms, and a pound lb 12 ounces. But though 
they make up their medicines by troy weight, they buy their drugs by avoirdupois. 

Meafures are either applicative, or receptive ; that is, for things meafured outwardly 
or inwardly. 

Of the firft fort, a yard confifteth of 3 feet, this of 2 inches ; an ell being one yard 
and a quarter. A geometrical pace is reckoned at 5* feet, a fathom at 6 , a rod, pole, 
or perch, at 1 6 feet and a half. * 

Now 40 rods make^i furlong, and 8 furlongs an Englifh mile. By a ftatute of King 
Henry VII., an Englilh mile ought to be 1760 yards, or 5280 feet, that is, 280 feet 
more than the Italian mile. • 

An acre of land in England confifts of 40 rods (or perches) in length, and 4 in 
breadth. A yard-land is commonly 30 acres, and an hide too. 

The receptive meafurc is either for liquid or dry things. 

Of the firft is fhe pint, of which 2 make a quart, 2 quarts a pottle, and 2 pottles a 
gallon. Now 8 gallons make a firkin of ale, and 9 a firkin of beer, 2 firkins a kilderkin, 
and 2 kilderkins a barrel. A barrel and a half of beer, being 54 gallons, makes a hogf- 
head, 2 hoglheads a butt, and 2 butts a tun. • 

Wine-meafures are* (her ter than thofe of ale and beer, 4 ‘gallons of thefe making 5 of 
wine-meafure. A rundlet q£ vine holds 1 8 of thefe gaftong, a tierce*42, a hoglhead 63, 
a puncheon 84, a pipe or butt 1 26, a tun 252. 

For 
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For dry things, fuch as corn or grain, the gallon is of i fize between the wine and 
beer gallon ; two of \vh!ch make a peck, 4 pecks a bulhel, 4 bufliels a comb or curnock, 
2 combs a quarter, io quarters a lalt orwey. 

I lhall conclude this chapter with a ufeful explication bf feme terms ufed, in the way 
of trade, for things fold by tale or weight. V-'V 

1. By tale, as jpeaking of paper, a quire is 24 fhdets; a re^fih'quires, and a bale 10 

reams. Of parchment, 5 dozen of (kins make a roll. ? 

Of filh, a hundred of cod-ltfli, ling, haberdine, and the like, contains 12 4, and of her- 
rings, 120. Twelve hundred go to one thoufand, being a barrel, and 12 barrels to a 
laft. Speaking of eels, a ftrike is 25, and a bind loftrike, that is, 250 eels. 

Of hides, 10 are a dicker, and 20 dickers a laft. Speaking of gloves, a dicker is 
10 pair. 

Of furs, as fables, filches, martins, grays, minks, and jennets, 40 Ikins make a timber. 
Of other ikins, 5 fcorc go to the hundred. 

2. By weight. Thus a ton is 20 hundred weight j except lead, of which a ton or 
fodder is but 1 9 hundred and a half. 

A rtone of beef at London is S pounds, but in the country moll commonly 14. Horfc- 
racers likewife reckon 14 pounds to a ftone. A (tone of iron, fhot, or wool, is alio 1 4 
pounds ; and the double quantity of iron or fhot is called a quarter. But a ftone of 
l'ugav, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, or alum, is but 13 pounds and a half. 

A firkin of butter is 56 pounds, of foap 60, and a barrel of either is 2 firkins. 

In Efi'ex a clove of butter or cheefe is 8 pounds ; and a wey, 3 1 cloves, or 256 pounds. 
But in Suffolk a wey is 4 2 cloves, or 336 pounds. 

A clove of wool is 7 pounds j a ftone of the fame, 14 ; a tod, 28 ; a wey, 1 82 j a 
fack, 364 ; a laft, 4568. 

A faggot of ileel is 120 pounds ; a burden of gad-fteel, 180. 

A barrel of gunpowder is 100 pounds, and a laft of the fame is 24 barrels. 

A foam of glafs is 24 ftone, or 120 pounds, at 5 pounds the ftone. 

A trufs of hay is 56 pounds, and a load 36 trufles. 

Chap. XII. — Of the principal Ornaments and Curioftties of England. 

FRANCE may boaft of her Verfailles, Spain of her Efcurial, Italy of an infinite num- 
ber of magnificent palaces, and curious monuments of Roman antiquity j but England, 
on the other fide, has the advantage of them in many things. 

I begin with London, the greateft, moll populous, and rtchefl? city in Europe, as ap- 
pears by my defeription of it. 

As to churches, fetting afide St. Peter’s at Rome, where lhall one fee finer cathedrals 
than St. Paul’s, York, Salilbury, Durham, Winchefter, Lincoln, and Gloucdler ? Eng- 
land has alfo many fine collegiate churches, particularly at Weftminfter, Rippon in 
Yorklhirc, and Manchefter in Lancalhire. What can be neater than the parilli churches 
of London, namely', St. Bride’s, St. Andrew’s Ilolborn, St. Clement^, St. Anne’s, and 
St. James’s, befides thofe of St. Paul Covent-garden, Chrift-Church, St. George R 't- 
clif£highway, Chrift Church Spitallields, and feveral others ? In the, country there arc 
alfo many tine parilli -churches, as St. Nicholas at Newcaftle in Northumberland, and 
that of Kendal in Wcllmorciand, more like cathedral than parochi'al churches. 

For chapels, I fllall only ryimt Henry the Seventh’s chapel at Weftminfter, the chapel 
of Windfor-caftlcj and that mallcr-piece of work the king’s chapel at Cambridge. 

o' There 
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There are alfo a great many fteeples* of carious archite&ure, particularly thofe of St. 
Bride and Bow-church at London ; Salisbury fteeple, whofe fpirc is the higheft of any 
in England ; thofe of St. Nicholas at Newcaftle, and Grantham in Lincolnflure : which 
laft is fo lofty, and artifitially bruit, that to any beholder it fcems to Hand awry, anil 
ready to fall. Xt^tg^g|^y^rthampton, one can fee twenty or thirty fteeples at. 

And with all reference to our own, what country in Europe can (hew 

two fuch univerfiSa'^^^ferii and Cambridge, adorned with fo many and richly en- 
dowed colleges, sntl^Ha^e’defcribed before ? And, amongft the lawyers, where fliall one 
fee fuch colleges^ she inns of court at London. 

As for public fr’ no .country like England. Witnefs Wefttninftcr-hall, a 

prodigy of art, ; ^-|^u^tnitple*hall, Lambeth-hall, Guildhall, and fo many others 
belonging to the 'fojfeiral companies of tradefmen, which ftandingin bye places, "are like 
fo many hidden' pg||£es.. . ' 

If we come ftately than thofe of Greenwich for 

decayed feamen,a*^Otelfea for fop^^nluktea foldiers ; that of St. Thomas and Guy’s 
in Southwark, andjk. Bartholomew’s.liJ. London, for the lick and lame ; and Bedlam, 
the hofpital for Urtptjcks. « 

England rand jpraifed alfo for the vaft and beauty of her ftone bridges j 

particularly that of. London oti, the Tliames, ‘where’ the fca flows and ebbs continually} 
Rochefter bridge the Medway ^ ;Bd|tol bridge on the Avon } and that of Burton 
upon Trent. ;■/.? vT’- Tf- } -' 

At Coventry, m the county of fineft crofs perhaps in Eu- 

rope, it being a piece of an extraojndfo$^^ 

The grandeur of. the: Kings of EftglaOT ihTOJ^^^^^ wprth taking notice of : when 
they had in moft .counties a caftle, or joyal houfbywtn tfcpark or forell to receive them 
in. At this very dfey fh& iking Ha®, foy^raf palaces in the country, at Kenfington, two 
miles from St. at Hampton court, ten or eleven miles; and 
Windfor-caftle, twishty miles, vroich are the moft remarkable. But there are others 
inferior to thofe, at Richmond in Surrey, Wjochefter in ILimpfhire, another at Green- 
wich in Kent, &c. 1 pafs by NewmjUtlft^t &btife, bfolf by King Charles 11. only to lodge 

in at the time of horfe- racing. 

1 proceed no w to the countryjeats* belonging to the, nobility and gentry of England ; 
and I dare aver, ffeefe is no cokntry in Europe fo full of ftately feats, conliuering its 
extent : witnefs, among others, Chatworth in Derbyfhire, 

Houghton and Burleiglt houfofn Ndrattmptpnjn^ f^tworth in Suflex, &c. But of 
all the counties of jB^laad^ii^e is fo full of them as|fbrklhire, Chefliire, and North- 
amptonftiire. : ■ f * 

Amongft the ^gkifitte* in Wilt (hire, and that of 

Newmarket, upoB'^lhe borders and Catnbridgelhire. The firft, being of a 
v aft extent, feeds ; niultitudes of Imeep; and Newmarket-plain is yoted for its ufual 
horfo-races, at hfidljaelmaL 

On Saliibury-pijdn is to he feen that remarkable monument of antiquity, called.the 
Stone-henge, fo:||*tm ,M«*r Atnbrojii h "It confifts of three row s of prodigious ftones, 
forae of them twffoty-eight'vjset highland feven bread, with others laid acrofs dn the 
top, and framed imfo thertii . Accoimng to Camden, thefo ftones are artificial, and were 
made upon the fppL He s fays, ihe ancients had the art bf making ftones with fand and 
a ftrong fort of litne. And that which makes it raolh probable, is the vaft bignefs of 

• thefe 
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thefc (tones, harbly capable of any land carriage ; and that they (land upon a plain, 
which for fome miles round fcarce affords a (lone, great or fmall. 

Near Whitney, in Oxfordlhire, is a trophy, called Roll-rich-ftones, not much unlike 
the Stone-henge. 

At Boikenna, in Cornwall, is to be feen another trophy, of 18 huge (tones in a circle, 
at twelve feet didance from each other, with another done in the center, overtopping 
them all. In Cleer parifli, in the fame county, there dand upon a plain fix or eight 
dones of a prodigious bignefs, but fo artificially fet together, that it is hard to find out 
their jud number ; and being told over again, they will be found either more or lefs 
than before. The main-Amber, near Mount’s-Bay, is a main rock, which being 
mounted upon leffer rocks with a.counterpofe, may be dirred, but not moved out of 
its place. 

Near Salkeld in Cumberland is a trophy erefted, vulgarly called Long-Meg and her 
Daughters, confiding of 77 dones, Long-Meg 15 above ground, and the red but 10. 

In Wedmorcland, not far from the river Lowthcr, there is a row of pyramidical 
dones, 8 or 9 feet high, pitched directly in a row for a mile togther, and placed at 
equal didances from each other. 

Who would not be amazed to hear of a travelling hill ? a thing averred by the mod 
famous authors. This prodigy happened by an earthquake in Hereforddiire, in the 
month of February 1574, when 26 acres of ground moved from their place witli a 
roaring noife for the fpace of three days together. By which motion a deeple and 
fcvcral trees fell down, two highways were turned, the ead part to the wed and the 
wed to the ead, padurage being left in the place of tillage, this in the place of padurage. 
This hill is called Marfley-Hill : and worth the notice of any traveller. 

At Badmington, in Wiltfhire, there have been found nine caves all in a row, but of 
different dimenfions, the lead of them four feet wide, fome nine or ten feet long, two 
long dones being fet upon the fides, and the top covered with broad dones. Spurs, 
pieces of armour, and the like, have been found in thefe caves ; which is a fufficient 
ground, to believe, that they were tombs of fome ancient heroes, Romans, Saxons, or 
Danes. 

At Ryegate, in Surrey, are dill to be feen the ruins of an ancient cadle, with a long 
vault under ground, and a room at the end of it, where the barons met in council in 
their war againd king John. 

In Derbylhire is the Peak, famous for its lead-mines, quarries, and wonderful caves. 
Thefe lad are of a large extept, and apt to drike with horror all that come into them. 
There are three of thefe caves, one of them called Elden-hole, very fpacious, but with a 
low and narrow entrance, the infide full of ificles, hanging down like fo many tapers. 

In Wedmoreland, not far from the river Loyrther, is a well or fountain, which (Eu- 
ripus like) ebbs and flows many times in a day. 

Near Oxen-hall, in the county of Durham, there are three pits, called Hell-kettles, 
occafioned (as it is faid) by an earthquake. Tundall, bifhop of Durham, had the cu- 
riofity to throw a marked goofe into one of thefe pits, which was found afferwars alive 
in the river Tees, three miles^ from the faid pits. 

Oundlc, in Northamptonfliire, is noted for its Drumming-wells, fo called from a noife 
of driyns coming now and then from thence, which is faid to be ominous. 

‘ The city of Bath, in Somgrfetfhire, is noted’for its fprin^s. Of a wonderful virtue for 
the cure of many difeafes, and ,-unongd others the palfey, rhemnatifm, wcaknefs of the 
nerves, and fcrophulous difcSafes, t &;c. The waters arc of a*blueilh colour, have a feent, 
and fend forth thin vapours. There are- four hot baths, with done feats, for fuch as 
4 • . ufe 
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in the middle of it, which make its heat greater. Each of thefe two baths has a pump 
for the ufe of embrocations. The ancient Romans had a great value for thefe waters, 
who had here a temple dedicated to Minerva, the goddets of fountains, in the very 
place where the cathedral now Hands. 

At Aileweflon, in Hunting ton (hire, there are two fprings, one of frclh, and the 
other of brackifli water; the Ill'll good for dim eyes, the other for curing of feales aud 
leproly. 

Wonderful is the virtue of Buxton-Wells in Derby/lure, in the cure of many d;f- 
cafes. Nine fprings illiie out of a rock, at a fmull dittance from each other, eight of 
which are warm, and the ninth exceedingly cold. About 100 yards o(V is another hot 
fpring, and near it a very cold one. Near Wirkfworth, in the fame county, there are 
allb two fprings, one warm, and the other cold ; hut fo near one another, that: one 
in ay pul one hand in the warm and the other in the cold at the fame lime. Kcdlaflon- 
Well is laid to be Angular in the cure of ulcers, and even leprofy itfclf. 

As for Quarndon-Springs near Derby, Tunbridgc-Wells in Kent, Scarborough in 
Yorkfliire, and Stanley- Wells in GloucefterJhire, they are much of the kune nature, 
krone of the mineral, and eftectual in the operation. . 

At Laflmgton, near Glouceller, there are found certain Hones, about the breadth 
of a (liver-penny, and the thicknefs of a half-crown : they arc flat, and five-pointed, like 
a ftar ; whence the name of affroits, or ftar-flones. They are of a greyi/h colour, 
and the flat (Ides of them naturally engraven in fine works. At Whitby in Yorkfliire, 
it is faid there are to be found at the foot of feme rocks Hones naturally as round as 
a bullet ; which, being broken, flony lcrpents are found in them, but, for the molt 


part 


headlcis. 


Gotham "in Nottinghamlhirc yields a fort of rugged Hone, but with fuch delicate 
veins, as exceed the beauty of marble. I have already obf.-rved, that Cornwall and 
Staffordlhire have quarries of marble, and that alabafler is to be found in I.incolnfhire ; 
but Cornwall particularly is of fpecial note for its diamond-like ftoner, found in rocks, 
ready (haped, polifhed by nature, and w anting nothing bu? hardnefs to bear the price of 
diamonds. St. Vincent’s Rock, near Briflol, is alfo noted for yielding plenty of cryftal. 

I.aftly, though feme countries may exceed or excel England in fomt* things, yet it 
cannot be denied to be one of the molt’ plentiful parts of Europe. As it is feated ad- 
vanta^eoufly for trade, there is nothing in the world capable ol tranfportation but may 
be It'd here, to gratify the fancy of feme, and the curiofity of others. 

Another thing England is happy in, is her being free from thofy dangerous and vo- 
racious beads, fuch as wolves, bears, and wild boars, which are Jo pernicious m many 
rations of Europe. There arc alfo but a few ferpents, and other venomous creatures. 

England Has had wolves formerly ; but hiflory tells us, that Jhe was rid of them by 
the Welch, whofe prince i cing tributary to Edgar, a Saxon king of England, to •whom 
he paid a yearly tribute, Edgar changed that tribute into three thoufand wolves’ Ikins : 
unon which , the Welch fow fo fliarp in woli-hunting, that they cleared England from 
thole pernicious creatures ; fo that the flieep > keep the field day and "night without any 
dinger front wolves, unlcts it be from men-wolvts, or fhccp-ftcalcrs. 

* vol. n, * 
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Chap. XIII . — Of the Seas, Harbours , Rivers , Fifoery, four-footed, Beajls, Fowls , Birds, 

and Minerals. 


THE Teas, which almoft encompafs the kingdom, are the German fea, the Englilh 
channel, and the Irifli fea, or St. George’s channel. Of thefe, that which walhes the 
eaffern Stores, ufually called the German Ocean, might be of infinite advantage to this 
kingdom. Here the Dutch laid the foundation of their greatnefs ; and the nlh taken 
here, even clofe to the Britifli coafts, are (till one of the greateft fupports of their Hate ; 
while the Englilh, who are indeed the proprietors of thefe treafurcs, have indolently 
looked on an hundred and fifty years at leaf!. 

There is alfo in the German fea a cod-filhery on the Dogger-bank, a fand between 
Britain and Holland, where both the Englilh and Dutch take great quantities of that 
kind of filh. And it is by this fea London, and many other great towns in England, 
and other parts of Europe, are fupplied with fea- coal from Newcaftle, without which 
they would find it difficult to fubfift. This fea alfo furnilhes oyfters, lobfters, and almoft 
all manner of fiiell-fiffi. 

But as there are few tolerable harbours on the German fide of this fea, fo neither 
are there many on the Englilh ; and the coaft being replentlhed with rocks and lands, 
rendei's it very dangerous in the winter feafon. 

The next fea I lhall mention is the Englilh channel, which lies between Great- 
Britain and France, through which all Ihips pals and repafs that are bound to or fro.n 
the fouth or well. Here alfo, at lome leafons of the year, are met with Ihoals of 
herrings and cod filh, and towards the weft of England pilchards in great abundance, 
which are faltcd up and fent abroad. It alfo abounds with lobfters, oyfters, and other 
fhell-filh, and mackarel in the feafon. This fea is efteemed much fafer than the former ; 
and though there are fcarce any good harbours on the French fide, there are many com- 
modious havens on the Englilh coaft. 

The third and laft fea is that lying between England and Ireland, called St. George’s 
channel. This I do not take to be equal to the other in any refpett ; there is not that 
plenty of filh as in the former ; the fea is tempeftuous, and the coafts dangerous ; nor 
is there a tenth part of the trade carried on through this fea as through the other. 

The principal harbours in thefe feas are Newcaftle in Northumberland, Hull in York- 
fhire, Lynn and Yarmouth in Norfolk, Harwich in Eflex, London, Rye in Suflex, 
Portlinouth and Southampton in Hamplhire, Weymouth in Dorfetlhhe, Dartmouth 
and Plymouth in the fouth of Devonfhire, Falmoutlx in Cornwall, Biddiford and Bam- 
ftaple on the north of Devonffiirc, Briftol in Somcrfetlhire, and Liverpool in Lancalhire. 
The Ihips belonging to the royal navy are built and laid up at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Sheernefs, Chatham, Portlinouth, and Plmouth. 

The principal rivers in England are generally divided into two ranks, in manner 
following : 



Of the fecond, 

t. Cam, *\ /"Cambridge, N.E. 

2. Oufe, ( Running ) York, N. £ . 

2. Dee, (/through 1 Chefter, W. 

4 Merfee, J ^Liverpool, W. 

With feveral others finaller than thefe. 

* 

Concerning 
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Concerning thefe rivers it is to be* obferved, i. That the dream of the Thames is 
eafy, its tide convenient, and its water wholefome ; fo that in long voyages this water 
purifies itfelf l>y fermentation, and then it is excellent to drink. In a word, fuch is the 
trade upon this river, and fo beneficial to London, that as I was told, this city having 
refufed a loan of a great fum of money to King James I. and the king relenting the re- 
fufal with fo much indignation, that he threatened the lord-mayor and aldermen, not 
only to remove his court, but alfo his courts of judicature, and the records of the tower, 
the lord-mayor anfwered, * Sir,- it is the comfort of your loyal city of London, that 
‘ your majedy will leave the Thames behind you.’ 2. The Medway is a very deep 
river, and fo is made ufe of to lay tip the greated men of war in winter-time, its en- 
trance being now defended by a ftrnng fort called Sheernefs. 3. The Humber 
is a compound of fevcral leffer rivers, viz. Trent, Oufe, Dun, and Derwent, running 
into one channel. 

This kingdom affords black cattle, fheep, horfes, affes, and fome mules ; goats, red 
and fallow deer, hares, rabbits, dogs, foxes, fquirrels, ferrets, weafels, lizards, otters, 
badgers, hedgehogs, cats, pole-cats, rats, mice, and moles. 

U he oxen are the larged and bed that are to he met with any where. The Dutch, 
it is faid, have larger cows, which being brought from the poor grounds in Denmark 
and the north of Germany, grow to a prodigious fize in their rich meadows ; but we 
no where meet with fuch large oxen, and confequently fuch large and good beef for 
victualling fhips for long voyages, as we do in England. There is a leffer fort that are 
bred in Wales and the north, the flefh of which is as good to be fpent in the houfe as the 
former. 

The fheep are to be valued both for their fleeces and their flefh : thofe of Lincoln- 
fhire are vaflly large ; but the flefh of the fmall downs mutton is mod admired, and the 
wool of both exceeds any in Europe. And as to the numbers of fheep in England, it 
is computed there are not lefs than twelve millions of fleeces fhom annually; which, 
at a medium of 35. 4 xL per fleece, amounts to two millions fterling, and when manu- 
factured may be reckoned ten millions. 

The horfes for the faddle and chaife arc beautiful creatures, about fifteen hands high, 
and extremely well proportioned ; and their fpeed is fuch, that it is an ordinary thing 
to run twenty miles in lefs than an hour by five or fix minutes. 

The horfes for draught, either for coach or waggon, are fcarce any where to be pa- 
ralleled. The Flemings indeed have fome horfes and mares that may exceed them a 
little in bulk ; but then they are luch heavy unwieldy creatures, that they are flow- 
paced : and the beft ufe that can be made of the Flanders breed, is to draw a heavy 
coach the length of a flreet as flow as foot can fall. 

Thefe Engliflt coach and cart- horfes nnake excellent faddle-horfes alfo for the troop- 
ers in the army ; I queftion whether there be better charging-horfes in the world, if w 
confiJer their fize, their activity, or fire. 

Aifes are propagated chiefly for their milk, which the phyfician prescribes in con- 
fumptions, and lbfnc other diltempers. The flefh of the deer is ’excellent, and their 
fkins are valuable. As to goats, there are but few of them, and thofe chiefly in the 
mountains of Wqjlcs. 

There is a great variety xf dogs, and thofe excellent in their kind. The hounds fpr 
buck, fox and hare, that hunt by the feent, are fcarce any -where to be matched : the 
greyhounds for their beatitty.antf' fwiftnefs are admirabli : both Lnd'and •water-fpanicls 
.ire very valuable : the fetting-dog one would be tempted to think a reafonable crea- 
ture : the maftift guards the houfes, arid is nbt afraid to encounter an armed man if he 

x 2 meets 
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meets him, as he would a lion, a wolf, or any wild bead : the bull-dopf has equal cou- 
rage, but 1 mud confefs I do not admire him ; he runs fwiftly and filently upon the 
creature he attacks, and if he faftens, never quits his hold till he is choaked oft', or his 
jaws wrenched open j his matter's call and his cudgel are equally difregarded ; 
if he was to be cut in pieces by inches, he would not come off till he was dead ; his 
greateft enemy the bull meets hitn frequently with his horns before he can fatten, and 
tolling him up ten or fifteen yards into the air, gives him fuch a fall as he does not eafily 
recover ; but if the dog is able to crawl, he will move towards his enemy again ; and 
he hasfo much generality, that he always attacks him in the front, though he might do 
it to much greater advantage in flank or rear. 

The tame fowls are turkeys, peacocks, common poultry, geefc, fwans, ducks, and 
tame pidgeons. The wild are, buttards, wild geefe, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, plover, 
pheafant, partridge, quail, fnipe, wood-cock, heath-cock, graufe-wood pidgeons, and 
dove-houfe pidgeons, hawks of various kinds, blackbirds, thruthes, nightingales, bull- 
finch, gold-finch, linnets, larks, field-fares, lapwings, curliews, redthanks, heron, bit- 
tern, woodpeckers, jays, magpies, crows, rooks, ravens, cuckoos, owls, wrens, robin- 
red breafts, redftarts, lwallows and martins. , 

As to minerals here are the beft tin mines in the world in Cornwall, which have been 
in great reputation ever fince the ifland was difeovered by the Greeks and Phoenicians. 

Here are mines of lead, copper and iron, and perhaps fome of filver, very good 
quarries of free-ftone, and fome of marble, or a flone equal to it. The allum and falt- 
pits in Chethire are very confiderable, and the fullers -earth, of Angular ule in the 
cloathing trade. Pit coal and fea coal abound in feveral counties, but the coal pits in 
the bifhoprick of Durham, which are /hipped at Newcaftle in Northumberland, fupply 
the city of London, and many other great towns as well in England as beyond fea, 
with that valuable fuel : for though it mud be acknowledged, that wood is the neatefl 
and fweeteft kind of firing, yet coals are equally ufeful and much lefs dangerous. 

The Conclufion. 

. THUS I have faithfully related the chief of my obfervations in this part of Great- 
Britain, called England; and which I (hall conclude with this fummary account of its 
advantages, defe&s, and intereft. 

Firft its advantages. It is a great, rich, and powerful kindom. 2. Separated by the 
fea from other countries, fo that it cannot be attacked by other nations, but with great 
trouble and danger ; and, on the contrary, the Englifh may eafijy and probably with 
fuccefs attack other countries. 3. This ifland is very convenient for trade, being fo 
lituated upon a ftreight, that fhips going either eaft or well are obliged to pal's through 
it. 4. And befides a lafe and deep coaft, which is as it were an univerfal harbour, 
there are alfo many fea-ports and havens, artificial and natural ; fb that the Englifh by 
their fituation can extend their trade into all parts of the world, and if they be not foie 
mafters of the tradp, no other nation is able to difputc it with theyn but th*e Dutch. 
5. Another thing contributes alio very much to enrich England, viz. the raw fiiksthcy 
bring from other countries, arfd v. hich they export when they are wrought and changed 
into fluffs ; the lame thing they obferve about their wool, and even iris a capital crime 
to.export it unwrought ; for if the French or Dutch could/iave fjm Knglilh wool with 
cafe, there is no doubt but they would export a great qiiantit^whereby great numbers 
of Englifh fanfilies would be jmpoVerilhed, who now li/e very handfomely ; for as the 
French and Dutch' journeymen h’ave not fp great wages, and are more diligent than the 

.Englifh, 
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Englifh, it is certain that few people would buy from England, what they might have 
cheaper, and as good, and as fine, in France or Holland. 

But there is another thing that renders England rich, viz. the liberty of confcience, 
granted and allowed to every nation, whereby great number of foreigners are invited to 
come and trade here fooner than in Spain and other countries, where liberty of con- 
fcience is not allowed. 2. No European country can boall of having fuch a good form 
of government. The property of chattels and goods being not precarious as in other 
countries ; fo that when a man by his indultry gets an edate, his children if he pleafe, 
and not his lord, fhall inherit it. 3. Another thing which contributes very much to 
the enriching of England is, that it is forbidden to carry away above 10I. in fpecie. 
4. No oak mud be exported, which is very good for building of (hips, as not being apt 
to fplit when cannon balls pierce it. 

The defeats of England may be thus reduced : One thing is very prejudicial to their 
trade, viz. that they eat a great quantity of meat, and are naturally too much addicted 
to eafe ; fo that they arc obliged to put on board their fhips as many more men and pro- 
vifions as the Dutch. 2. Though the Englifh are very fond of money, and confe- 
quently eafy to be bribed, yet they defpife a moderate gain ; whereas the Dutch, being 
content with a reafonable advantage, get more goods to be tranfported from one place 
to another, than the Engliflj. 3. The Englifh are very much fubjed to fome particu- 
lar dii'eafes, efpecially the rickets, the feurvy, and the coniumption ; the firft incident 
to children, the feurvy to mod people more or lefs, and the confuniption to many ; all 
of them proceeding chiefly from the conflitution of the air, the rickets from its moift- 
nefs, the feurvy from its faltnefs, and the confumption from its grofsnefs, and from the 
too lad living of people, wherefore it is very common at London ; for here the third of 
men and women die a facrifice either to Bacchus or Venus. There is perhaps no 
country where rheums and coughs are more predominant, efpecially in the winter, which 
are often attended with ill confequenees, if not timely prevented : agues and rheumatifms 
are alfo very rife, efpecially near the fea ; but fevers and bloody-fluxes are not fo fre- 
quent here as in hot countries. As they are alfo very prone to melancholy, they often 
difpatch thcmfelves, and w'ith the greater freedom, becaufe the death of thofe fuicides 
is not attended with all the flumeful circumfiances as in other countries. LaAly, law- 
fuits are here a very common diflemper, which by the great number of lawyers are 
often fpun to a great length, to the prejudice of good neignbourhood, if not to the utter 
ruin of families. • 

The intered of England is to keep itfelf in flat it quo , to # enIarge the trade, and main- 
tain the credit of the lotion, and to retrieve it, if any w ays diininiihed ; to keep to a jud 
balance betwixt the greated powers of Europe, and in order thereto to lay afide (as 
King William faid in his lad fpecch tojiis parliament) thole unhappy fatal animodties 
which divide and weaken England. Thofe divilions very often proceed from felfifh- 
nels, but commonly from the divinity of religions, and the wild and p.iuiant temper of 
the nation, naturally addicted to changes and revolutions, efpecially when they fee or fuf- 
peCt tnat their lib»rties ( > hereof they are, and that not wi.hout good reafjn, extremely 
jealous) are like to be infringed. For when the king is courageous, wife, and mode- 
rate, when he maintains the laws, makes himfelf eafy to Lis fubjeds, by excluding from 
the minidry hot,leltilh, and turbulent men, and when he lives in good union with his 
parliament, then t‘. Jjefl pVt of his people think nothing too mucu by way of gratitude ; 
but when the king tramples' uj>on the laws, aims at arbitrary povver, <ets hinuJf be 
governed by violent and unexperienced men, by favourites, who are for extremes, 
and opprel's the people to enrich theinfelvcs. with their fpoil, then 'it is no matter of 
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amazement if the prince lofeth the love of his fubje&s, wh>"h is His greateft treafure, 
and if they beftir themfelves in defence of their liberty ; for it is an invaluable treafure, 
and who can blame them for being jealous of it ? 

Chap. X IV.— Contains a fhort Defcription of that Part of Grcat-Britain called Scotland. 

SCOTLAND, once the continual vexation of the crown of England, and the inlet 
of foreign powers on the Britifh ifle, is now' become a mere province, though if ihares 
the title of a kingdom in tn" ftile of the Britifh monarch ; by which means trade is here 
reduced to a very low ebb, -ad its commerce with foreign nations feems, as it were, 
interdidted or totally excluded by its ikw governors the Englilh, in proportion to its 
-extent. 

‘For thefe reafons I was diffuaded fror making its tour, as a fruitlefs journey ; and 
contented myfelf with fuch a defcription thereof as 1 could collect from the difeourfe 
of feveral reputable natives, who bewailed its fervitude and confefled its poverty ; and 
especially from my ingenious tutor ; which 1 have call into the following method. 

Scotland is the famous ancient Caledonia, and now called by the Englilh, and its 
own inhabitants, Scotland, from Scoti or Scythi, a people of Germany, v hi. l’eized on 
a part of Spain next to Ireland, and from thence (viz. from Bifcay) came into the 
weftern parts of this country, which is bounded on the fouth by England (from which 
it is divided thus; by the river Tweed on the eaftern border, b ; Cheviot hills in the 
middle marches, and by the river Elk and Solway on the wc Hern border), on the north 
it is bounded by the'Deucdedon fta, on the well by the Irilh lea, and on the eaft by 
the German ocean. 

Its chief town is Edinburgh, about goo mile- ~rth from London, latitude 55 0 55', 
longitude 2® 25', north-weft of London. It is an ancient and fine city, whole houfes 
are very high and commonly built with hewn done ; it i- about a large Scotch mile in 
length from the caftle to the palace, above half a ini’e from north to fouth, and three 
miles in compafs ; it lies in a pleafant and well cultivated country, which makes provi- 
fions to be plentiful and cheap. The narliament-hotifc is a (lately, convenient, and 
large ftrutture. The kings of Scotland bad their ordinary refidence in the palace qf 
Holy-rood houfe. The caftle at the weft end of the city is very ancient and ftrong both 
by art and nature : It was formerly called the Maiden-caftle, becaufe the kings of the 
Pidts kept their daughters in it. 

It is commonly divided into three great parts. 1. South Scotland, or the ancient 
kingdom of the Pidls. 2. North Scotland, or the kingdom of .the ancient Scotland. 
3. The Ifles. 

North Scotland contains feventeen provinces, jvbich are fet down here as they lie in 
order from the borders of England, weft to and then c Jl to weft, &c. 

Provinces. 

i. Galloway. 

2# Nittifdale. 

3. Annandale. 

• 4. Elkdale with .... 
c. Liddcfdalc. 

# t • 

6. Tevioldale. • 

7. March with Lauderdale. 


Ci'. if trams, with their diflance jn miles 
from Edinburgh. 

Wigtown, Kirkudbright, 78 S. W. 
Dumfries, 57 S. W. Drutnlanerk, 52. 
Annan, 50 S. Moffat, 37. 

Langham. f 
Hermitage, an an dpr.t caftle. 

Yedburgh, 33 S/E. Kelfo, Roxburgh, 
.Duns, 34 S. E. Coldingham, Lauder. 

. 8. Tweedale. 
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Provinces. 


8 . Tweedale. 

9. Clydefdale. 

10. Kyle. 

11. Carrick. 
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Chief towns , with their difiance in miles 
from Edinburgh. 

Peebles, 22 S. Selkirk, 27 S. E. 

Glafgow, 38 W. Lanerk, Hamilton* 

Aire, 64 S. W. 

Bargeny. 


Now beginning again by tiie eaft, at the north of Mers you find. 


Provinces. 

(Eaft 

1 2. Lothian < Middle 

(Weft 

13. Sterling. 

14. Renfrew. 

15. Cunningham. 

e- rp. CBute 

.6. The- 1j«. w 

17. Peninfula of Kintyre. 


Chief U w’th their dijlance from 
Edml urgh. 

Haddington, DunDar, Bafs ifle. 

Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith. 

Linlithgow, Queensferry. 

S tei ling, 25 W. Bannocburn* 

Renfrew, 44 W. Pafty. 

Irwin, 62 S. W. Kilmarnock. 

Rothfey. 

Broadick ; this iiland belongs to the duke 
of Hamilton. 

Campel town, Kilcheran, Dunwert. 


The parts-or provinces of S land, north the Firth, beginning at the S. W. goin 

eaft ward, &c. are 


f Ken tyre, of which already. 

1. Argyle j Knapdale. 
compre- ^ wa’. 
hends ! Lorn. 

^ Argylc pi— per 

2. Lenox. 

3. Menteith, Clacmanan, and Kinros. 

4. Strathem. 

5. Perth. 

6 . Fife. 

7. Angus. 

8. Merns. 

9. Goury, famous for itsiioble fields o r x 

10. Athol. 

11. Brqdalbin. 

12. Lochaber. 


KL.iorie, 76. N. W, 

Derocn. 

^nltafag, 105. 

Inverary, 68. 

Dunbarton, 53 W. 

Dumblain, 33 N. W. Clacmanan 
Abernethy, 24. Tullibardin. 

Perth, 28. Dunkeld, 40. Errol Scoon. 

St. Andrews, 26 N. E. Dunferling, 14 
N. W. Couper, 22 N. 

Forfar, Dundee, 33 N. Montrofe, Brechin, 
Couper. 

Kincardin, Dunnotyr. 

.Pouny, Gornack. 

Blair, Gillicranky. 

Finlarick 

In leriochv, 97 F. W. Fort Williams r 


13. Badenoch. 

14. Mar, and Mernis. 

1 5. Buchan. 

16. Bamf. 

17. Murray* 


vi' v rcy^ 

Ruflt.i. 

Aberdeen, ho N. L. Covie. 

Frazerbeurg, Peter-head, Innerouric. 

Band, Cullen, Bal veny ? Stratila, Strathaven. 
Elgin, Nttfn, Fbrres, Rotjies. 


18. Inver, 
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18. Invemefs. 


103 w. 

19. Rofs 


Tay’fle, Cromartie, Channerie, Yeln, Don- 
nen, Glenfhiel, on the S. W. 

20. Sutherland. 


Dornock, Brora. 

21. Strathavern. 


Tung. 

22. Caithnefs. 


Wick. 

Thefe are the chief provinces of Scotland. Now 3dly, the iflands are, 1. the wedern 
or Hebrides. 

ISLES. 

Length 

Breadth Chief Towns. 


Miles. 

• Miles. 

1. Ifla 

24 

1 2 Ovvais. 

2. lura 

24 

7 

3. Mull 

24 

24 Do wart. 

4. Skie 

40 

25 Dunvegon. 

5. Southvid 

21 

4 

6. Northvid 

9 

9 

7. Lewis, and Harris 

100 

*3 


with feveral other fmall ones. In all thefe iflands it is to be obferved, that the inhabi- 
tants are generally well proportioned, of an ordinary fiaturc, good complexion and 
healthful, feveral of them living to an hundred years and upwards ; they arc very hof- 
pitable, though not very rich ; they are for the mod part Proteftants, but very fuper- 
ftitious, and fome of them arc faid to be po defied of what is called the fccond fight, 

i. e. of the gift of feeing before-hand what is to come to pafs afterwards. And 
though they have but little money, yet they have what is neceflary for the comforts 
of life. 

2. The northern iflands, called Oread cs or Orkney. 

Fird, Pomona, an ifle twenty-four miles in length, and eight in breadth. Kirkwald is 
the chief town. Secondly, Hoy, an ifle twelve miles in length, and fix in breadth, 
with feveral other fmall ones. All thefe ifles lie between latitude 59 ', 30', and 60 ' ; 
they are reckoned thirty-two in number, but twenty-fix only are inhabited. The com- 
mon people live after the ancient' frugal manner, fo that they are rarely troubled with 
any didemper of body or mind, and mod of them die of age. This way of living 
contributes to their beauty and dature, and their ignorance of what is called dainties pre- 
ferves their health. They have barley and oats, of which they make bread and drink. 
They have good dore of flicep, black cattle, and goats, and innumerable flocks of fea- 
fowl, and dore of fifh. Here are no poilonous animals, and they have i’carce a tree, 
or a fhrub, except heath, juniper, myrtle, and wild refe trees ; though large oak trees 
are frequently dug up in then ofles, and they have fome fruit trees and others in their 
gardens at Kirkwald. *■ 

3. As for the iflands of Shetland they are feveral in number, and the bigged is 60 
miles long, and twenty where broaded. They are much the fame with thofe of Ork- 
ney, except that they are fituated more northwards, viz. between 60 and 6 1 degrees of 
north latitude. The people; of thefe northern iflands are Probably of Gothick extrac- 
tion, but they talk .Englifh, ancUare much improved by foreigjftrs and others who come 
hither to fifh. They are all* Proteftants except very few, and live to a very great age, 
100, 140, and even 180 years. 


This 
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This is the common divifion of Scotland, according to the generality of maps; 
but that kingdom is ordinarily divided into fhires or flieriildoms, ftewartries, bailliaries, 
•and conftabularies. 

Scotland is fituated betwixt longitude eaft from London, z 6 minutes and 3 degrees 
weft, and betwixt latitude 54 0 48', and 59 0 15'. and including Schetland 60® 50' 
being (exclufive of the ifles) from Mule of Galloway in the fouth, to Dunfbyhcad 
in Caithnefs, 389 miles long, and from Adermouthhead, near the ille of Mule, to Bu- 
chanefs, j 89 broad ; but if we take in the weft ifles, and the fea betwixt, it is 67 miles 
broader. It lies betwixt the 10th and 14th northern climates. The longeft day is com- 
monly reckoned about eighteen hours nine minutes, and the Ihorteft night about fire 
hours and forty-five minutes on the continent; but in the ifle of Skie, about the 
fummer folftice, the night is not above half am hour long; and in the Orkney, about 
June, one may lee to read all night, their longeft day being nineteen hours : and from a 
mountain in Huy, one of thofe ifles, the body of the fun is feen all night about the 
fummer folftice, as it were a little obfeured with a cloud, from half an hour paft eleven at 
night, till half an hour paft one in the morning. The air of the country in general is 
wholcfomo, and though colder than that of England, yet for the inoft part clearer, 
being purified by more frequent and ftrongcr winds. This contributes much to the 
health of the inhabitants, and not a little to the clcarnefs and briflenefs of their under- 
ftandings ; the people, efpecially thofe who have had a good education, being lharp, 
witty, of good judgment, and of a briik temper. It is generally laid, that many of 
the Scots, efpecially the Highlanders, and inhabitants of the ifles live to a very great age, 
fome to 100, others to 120, 130, and 180; this longevity is commonly aferibed to the 
healthfulnels of the climate, and to the temperate way of living of thofe people. 

The foil of Scotland, though not lb fruitful as that of England, produces neverthe!efs 
all things neceflhry for human life. And though the country be for the rnoft part moun- 
tainous, yet they have many valleys, which (efpecially thofe towards the fea) are of a fat 
and blackilh foil, fit for all lbrts of com and fruit ; they have higher ground, which is 
not fo fat, but is arable, and fit for rye and barley, peafe, beans, flax and hemp : and 
their thicker foil produces excellent oats and roots : for manuring the land, befides the 
ordinary dung, they have talc, marie, fca-ware, tangle and lime. The afpeft of the 
country in general varies much, and feems to partake of the nature of molt climates : 
in fome places they have hills almoft perpetually covered with fnow : in others, the lakes 
and rivers never freeze, and the ground fmokes by reafon of the fulphur Ihut up in its 
bowels. In fome parts the afped is very melancholy with rocks, hills, and lakes : in 
others, there are fruitful corn-fields, and lovely paftures, but fowls and fifli abound every 
where ; fo that provifions are plentiful and cheap, although the country be jjflljflulous, 
and the people very prolifick. , 

They are divided into Highlanders, who call themfclves the ancient Scots, and into 
Lowlanders,who are a mixture of ancient Scots, Pi&s, French, Englifh, Danes, Germans, 
Hungarians, and others. So they differ in their manners : the Highlanders in their 
diet, apparel, anc^ houfehold-furniture, follow the parfimony of their anceftors; but the 
Lowlandersvery much refemble the feveral nations we have mentioned them to be de- 
feended from, but moft of all the French, occafioned by the long league betwixt thertwo 
nations, by their mutual commerce, frequent inter-marriages, and cuftom of travelling into 
France, tne lineaments of their bodies are as well proportioned, and as comely, as arty 
nation in Europe, which- together with their natural coqrag'e, a&ivity, an$ ability to en- 
dure hardlhips and fa tigu!;; snakes them fit for war; they are alfo prudent and ingeni- 
ous, and it is not to be denied but their genius is as well adapted foi* arts and arms, as 

von. n. y that 
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that of any people of Chriftendom. They are polite and very civil, ofpecially to ftftm- 
gers : they are alfo very religious, fober, and great loyers of fcience ; bur they are 
charged with being envious, jealous, revengeful and proud, addifted to fedition, and 
vain. 

The language commonly fpoken in the north and north-weft parts of this country is 
a dialed of the Irifn, corruptly called F.rfc : for as they are the pofterity of thofewho 
firft came to Scotland from Ireland, they ftill retain the ancient language in a greater 
purity than the Irifh themfelvcs, becaufe they were never mixed with any other people, 
as the Irifli have been ; but in all other parts of the kingdom they ufe the Englilh 
tongue, though with a confuierable difference in the pronunciation in different coun- 
ties, and all disagreeing with that of England, except the town of Inverncfs, whofe in- 
habitants are the only people who come the neareft to the true Englilh: however, the 
gentry, and perfons of good education, ufualty fpeak Englilh (though not with the fame 
accent as in England) according to its true propriety $ and the manner of writing is 
much the fame. 

This kingdom formerly enjoyed for a very long time an hereditary limited monarchy, 
though the immediate heir, or next in blood, has been often fet afide, and another 
more remote has mounted the throne. Since its union to England in 1603, or rather 
in 1 706-7, both kingdoms are under one king, who is ililed king of Great Britain. 

Though the Scots have feveral laws and privileges peculiar to themfelvcs, yet as to 
the government in general, it is almoft the fame as in England, their lords and com- 
mons making now a part of the Britifh parliament ; for the peers of Scotland are to 
name fixteen out of their number by open election and plurality of voices of the peers 
prefent, and of the proxies for fuch as fhall be abfent ; the laid proxies being peers, and 
both the conftituenfs and proxies being qualified according to law. The feveral Ihires 
and boroughs named in the aft of union are to chufe forty five members to aflift in the 
houfe of commons. In Scotland are alfo, 1 . The college of juftice, commonly called 
the feffion, before whom all civil caufes are tried at rtated times, viz. from the firft of 
November to the laft of February, and from the firft of June to the laft of July, «?. The 
court of .the lord jufticiary, by whom are tried all the crimes which reach the lives of 
criminals ; and the matter is fubmitted to a jury of 1 5 perfons, which is not allowed 
in other courts in cafes of meum and tuwn. All criminals are allowed the Benefit of ad- 
vocates or counfel to plead for them in this court. 3. The court of the exchequer for 
the king’s revenue. Befides thefe courts, there are a great many fubordinate ones both 
for civil and criminal affairs throughout the kingdom : and in all of them they proceed 
in determining caufes by afts of parliaments, and the cuftoms of tfae nation $ and where 
thofe aft^iefeftive, they determine them according to the imperial and civil law, not 
accordingto the rigour of the letter, but according to equity. The great officers of the 
ftate are, 1. The lord high-chancellor, or keeper of the great leal, whofe falary is 
3000/. per annum. 2. The principal fecretary of ftate, and keeper of the fignet. 3. 
The keeper of the privy feal 2000/. 4. Thy lord regifter 444/. 5. The lord advocate 

1000/. 6. The lord»jufticc clerk 400/- And 7. The folicitor 400/. , ^ 

The Scotch nobility are more numerous, and (fame of them enjoy greater privileges 
than ‘the peers of England ; for iome of them are hereditary (heriffs, governors, &c. of 
Jome counties or towns ; and feveral of them are heads of tribes or clans', whofe members 
ar6 fo many Haves and drudges to them. Families are vory ancient and numerous. 
The moft part, of fije Scotch noblemen who have travelled intp foreign parts, are very 
civil to ftrangers, and bell* plealed when they are capable of making a great figure. 
Here ig the order of the thillle, a* very ancient ^order of knighthood, revived in king 
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James II. and queen Anne’s time. Itcoflfifts of twelve knights companion^ bcfides 
the fever eign. They are alfo called knights of the order of St. Andrew. 

Chap. XV . — Of the Ecelefaftical Government of Scotland. 

THE gove rnment of the church in this kingdom is that which later ages called pref- 
byterian, bccaufe they allow of no church officer higher than a preaching prefbyter, 
who, with the elders, or feniores papuli, in lefler and larger affociations, adniiniftcr the 
government of the church. 

According, to this form of government the kingdom is divided into thirteen provin- 
cial fynods, viz- 

Provincial fynods. . 

I. Lothian and Tweedalc, containing 


II. Merfe and Tiviotdalc 


III. — Dumfrees, 


IV. — Galloway, 


V.— Glafgow and Aire, 


VI,— Argyle, 


Prefbyteries. 

Parilhes. 

i Edinburgh 


2 Linlithgow 

*9 

3 Biggar 

12 

4 Peebles 

It 

5 Dalkeith 

16 

6 Haddington 

1 6 

7 Dumbar 

lO 

— 117 

i Dunfe 

II 

2 Chimfida 

1 4 

3 Kclfoe 

lO 

4 Jedburg 

15 

5 Selkirk 

II 

6 Erfilton 

IO 

i Midlebee 

.12 

2 Lockmaben 

15 

3 Penpont 

9 

4 Drumfrees 

18 

1 Kirkcudbright 

2 "Wigton 

54 

16 

10 

3 Stranrawer 

Ji 

- — 37 

i Aire 

«8 

■2 Irwin 

19 

3 Paifley 

16 

4 Hamilton 

-5 

5 Lanerk 

13 

6 Glafgow 

19 

7 Dumbarton 

17 

• 


i Denoon 

8 

s Campbelton 

10 • 

3 Inverary * 

8 

4 Kilmoir * • , 

12 

£ Skie * 

II 
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VIL.— Perth* 

1 Dilnkeld 

39 


3 Perth 

21 


3 Dumblane 

12 


4 Stirline 

12 


•3* Auchterarder 

*5 


11 

%9 

VUL— Fife, 

1 Dumfermline 

*3 

-*• 

2 Kirkaldy 

*7 


3 Couper 

20 


4 St. Andrews 

»3 

IX. — Angus and Mearns, 

• 1 Meegle 

73 

J4 


2 Dundee 

>7 


3 Forfar 

10 


4 Breechen 

18 


5 Aberbrothock 

11 


6 Mems or Fordoua 

16 



86 

T. • • • * 

- 1 Kincardine 

*5 


2 Aberdeen 

21 


3 Alford 

16 


4 Garioch 

»5 


5 Deer 

*3 


6 Turreff 

10 


7 Fordice 

8 


8 Ellen 

8 



—106 

XL— Murray, • 

. 1 Strathbogie 

11 


2 Elgin 

*3 


3 Forrefs 

10 


4 Invemefe 

*3 


5 Abernethy 

5 


6 Aberdour 

7 



59 

XIL— Rofs, " » 

. 1 Chanry 

7 


2 Tain 

9 


3 Dingwal 

J 3 


4 Dornoch 

9 



38 

XHL-Orkney, 

- 1 Caithnefe 

12 


2 Orkney 

. l8 


5 Zetland 

12 



42 

* 

• Provincial fynods 13. Prefbyteries 68. Pariflies 939. 

4 i 

The loweft ectlefiaftical cdurt » 

« 

j the kirk-feffion, *or, parochial 

confifiory. which 

confide of the minifter or minifters. 

when more than one in a parilh, elders and deacons. 

with 4 clerk and beadle. The elders 1 bulinefs 4s to affifttbe minifter in vifiting the con* 

. ■ 

a 

• gregation 
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gregation upon occafion, to watch over the morals of the people in his diftrift, and to 
give them private reproof in cafe of any diforder ; but if the fcandal be grofs, or the 
perfon obftinate, he is to lay the matter before the confiftory or feflion, who by their 
beadle cite the perfon accufed to appear before them, hear what he has to fay in his 
own defence, and either acquit or cenfure him, according as the matter appears to them 
by confeffion or evidence ; and if a cenfure enfue, it is proportioned to the nature of 
the offence or fcandal given by it, if it has given publick offence a publick acknowledg- 
ment of it is required. The elders are chofen from among the moil fubftantial, knowing 
and regular people. The deacons are chofen in the fame manner, whofe office is to 
take care of the poor, and to fee that the charity of the congregation be rightly managed 
and duly applied ; they are alfo confulted, but have no decifive voice in matters of cen- 
fure, &c. except they be alfo elders. This court are judges of admitting to the Lord’s 
table or debarring from it in their refpeftive parilhes ; the communicants arc examined 
before them as to their knowledge and converfation, and their refolutions to renew and 
perform their baptifmal covenant by coming to the Lord’s-fupper. From this court there 
lies an appeal to the prelbytery, if any perfons think themfelves injured by their cenfures ; 
and fometimes the minifter and elders do of themfelves bring the cafe of obftinate of- 
fenders, or of fuch as by reafon of their quality either will not fubmit, or are improper 
to be cenfured by this court, before the prelbytery. In country parilhes the feflion ge- 
nerally fits the Lord’s-day after fermon, but in towns on other days, as it fuits belt 
with their conveniency. 

The prefbyteries, as may be feen by the fcheme above, confift of fuch a number of 
minifters and elders of neighbouring parilhes as can moll conveniently meet together ; 
in ordinary cafes, one ruling elder from each congregation is enough. The minifters 
and elders, when met, chufe one of the minifters to be prefes , or chair-man, for fuch 
time as they think fit ; the perfon fo chofen is called moderator, and his bufinefs is to 
regulate their proceedings according to the general rules of the feripture, and the par- 
ticular conftitutions of the church, to take care that they proceed orderly in their de- 
bates, and to coiled their fuffrages when any thing comes to a vote ; and all their pro- 
ceedings are carefully writ down and regiftered by their clerk. Before this court are 
tried appeals from parochial confiftories, or kirk feffions, and they infpeft into the be- 
haviour of the minifters and elders of their refpeftive bounds, whom they vifit by turns, 
and hpar complaints of either minifters or people : they take care to fupply the vacant 
churches in their refpeftive did rifts, for whom they ordain pallors, upon fuffident trial 
of their learning, and of their other qualifications, or adpiit them, if they have been 
ordained elfewhere, upon their producing certificates from other prefbyteries, &c. 
They alfo try, and licenfe young men who offer themfelves to trial, or are by the pre£- 
bytery required fo to do, in order to their entrance upon the work of the mmiftry, or 
becoming probationers for it : they examine them as to their knowledge in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew* divinity, philofophy, church hiftory, chronology, and as to their lives and 
converfations, &c. and after having prescribed them fuitable cxercifes for their trial on 
all thofe heads, they approve or rejeft them, as they fee caufe, the; perfon always with- 
drawing while they pals their cenfure upon his performance, and called in afterwards 
to receive it from the moderator. This court does llkewife judge of caufes, for the 
greater excommhnication, before it be inflifted on any perfon within their bounds, in 
order to bring them to a fenfe of their fin and to repentance : this fentence is feldom 
pronounced, and never but ibr weighty caufes, but tyith* great folemnity and awe, ac- 
cording to the general rules of the feripture, which makes it very much dreaded and 
refpefted* The minifters pleach by tyrns at the meeting of each prelbytery, which is 

c , once •_ 
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once per month at I^aft ; tmd this is foimd to be of very good ufe to oblige the minifters 
to keep to a conflant exerciTc of their learning, atld other niinifterial abilities, wherein 
any decay or negle£t would foon be obferved and cenfured by fuch an auditory. When 
they ordain a minifter, they generally make him undergo the fame trials that he under- 
went when admitted a probationer ; and if there be ho valid objection by the prelby- 
tery, or the people who gave him the call, they proceed to ordination, with prayer 
and impofttion of hands, after having afkcd him proper queftions concerning his belief 
of the fdriptures, his having had recourfc to Jd'us Chrift for falvation, out of a deep 
fenfe of his own fin ; of his adhering to the dodlrine, worfliip, difeipline, and govern- 
ment of the church ; and of his entering upon the miniftry ‘out of a fincere defign to 
ferve God in the gofpel of his Son, and not for filthy lucre. 

The provincial fynod con fids of all the minifters of the province, with a ruling elder 
. from each parilh ; they meet twice a year, and chufe their own moderator ; their bufi- 
nefs is to determine appeals from the prdbyteries of their diftridl, to inquire into the be- 
haviour of the feveral prefbyt erics, and for that, end infpeet their books ; they likewife 
cdhfure fuch fcandals, as particular prefbyters may not think proper for them to meddle 
with, becaufe of the quality of the offender, &c. and determine concerning the tranf- 
portation otminifters from one place to another within their own diftricl, for the greater 
good of the church. From this court, which generally lalls about a week, there lies an 
appeal to the general aflembly. 

This general aflembly is conftituted of minifters and elders deputed from every pref- 
bytery of the nation: the ruling ciders of this aflembly are many times members of 
parliament, and others of the greatell quality. This court gives a final determination 
to all appeals from inferior church-judicatories, and makes acts and conftitutions for the 
whole church : their moderator, or prefes , is chofen by themfelves, and the fovereign 
generally fends a commifiioner, who propofes what is thought proper on the part of 
the crown, and takes care to prevent any thing that may difpicafe the government ; but 
he has no vote in the aflembly, nor is his prefence there necefiary by the conftitution : 
they are empowered by ad of parliament to meet at leaft once per annum , and there lies 
no appeal from them. 

In all thefe ecclefiaftical courts, they begin and end with prayer ; they can inflid no 
temporal punilhment, but confine themfelves altogether to ecclefiaftical cenfures $ they 
are a great barrier to the eftablilhed religion ; and all the members being elective, and 
the people reprefented as well a$ the clergy, it is not cafy, if thole courts be left to 
chufe their members, and ad with freedom, according to the conftitution, to bring any 
innovation into the dodrine, worfliip, difeipline, or government of the Church of 
Scotland- 

They differ nothing from the Church of England, and other reformed churches, Jn 
point of things neccffary to falvation, but only fome ceremonies they will not admit 
of : however, no Chriftian fociety in the world excels them for their exad obferva- 
tion bf the fabbath day, and few can equal them for their Angular ftridnefs . and im- 
partiality in punilhing fcandals. There were formerly two archbiifioprieks, viz. St. 
Andrew and Glafgow., and twelve bilhops, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, 
Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs, Caithnefs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyk, and the Ifles. The 
univerfities are, St. Andrew, Glafgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. 

In my inquiry after the trafle of this country, I was generally anfwpred according to 
the inclination? of the perfons with whom I difcourfed;,Mmjae, efpecially the Englilh, 
who by no means like the Scottilh nation, depreciate this country, and its traffick, pro- 
duce, anfflahabitants, as much as poffible, in the efteem of a foreigner $ others, the 
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Scots themfelves, enamoured with th« remembrance of their ancient power, and (as is 
common with alf nations, I believe) with a preference of their affeCtions for their native 
foil, extol them all above comparifon with the other parts of the Britifh ifle. 

The Englifh deny, that they produce fo much as the neceffaries of life. The Scots 
boaft of their pearl and herring, and cod and whale fifheries. They, pretend to vie 
with all nations for ambergrife, black and white marcafites, the lapis cerarius> the 
lapis bctficus (a fovereign remedy in confumptions, the dyfentcria and diarrhaa) the 
agate, the amethyft, the cryftal (lone, talc, marie, the load hone, and fpermaccti. 
They alfo tell us of gold-mines in Crawford-Moor, of filvcr-mines in Carnpapcll-Hill, 
of copper-mines in Airtheyj of lead-mines in Clidfdale, of tin and lead-mines in the 
Orkneys, of iron-mines at Dumfermline, in Fife, &c of coal-mines in Lothian, Fife, 
&c. of" marble-quarries, quickfilver, antimony, chryfocolla, diamonds, rubies, car- 
buncles, jacinths, topazes, beryls, jafpers, and cornelians. And if this account be 
true, certainly Scotland is the moft defirable country in the world for riches and foreign 
commerce. 

But, be that as it will, I am more inclined to believe thofe that do hot thus far run 
into the extreme praife of their country ; and talk not fo much of the bowels of their 
earth, but what it really and yearly is known to produce, and can vouch their trade by 
famples of their own produce and manufactures. Thefe tell us, that their country, in 
fome parts, produceth good wheat, oats, peafe, beans, barley, rye, flax, and hempj 
and this I take for granted, that the numerous and large flocks of {keep, they have in 
Scotland, produce abundance of wool, from whence come manufactures of fevcral 
forts, as broad-cloth, coarfe or hufwife’s cloth, fringes, fingrines, baize, crapes, tem- 
min, Glafgow plsfids, worftcd-camblets and other fluffs, and (lockings, for home-con- 
fumption and export ; befides their tallow and (kins. Their wool in general is not fo 
good as that of England, yet very proper for ferges, baize, camblets, fhalioons, and 
other fluffs; and, by due regulation, is capable of great improvement for. a foreign 
trade. They are come to a great perfection in making fluffs, and for plaids 4 hey exceed 
all the world. They make luch fine worfted ftockings at Aberdeen, that they yield 1.0, 
15, 20, and 30 s. a pair for women’s (lockings. 

They have a multitude of fmall horfes, fit for riding journeys, and as numerous a 
breed of fmall black cattle, whofe meat is .generally much fweeter than that of the 
Englifli black cattle ; and their hides, if dreffed and tanned right, are fit for foal-leather, 
harnefs for coaches, &c. and other ufes. . 

There is plenty of all forts of deer in the parks of thofe of quality in the low-lands, 
but efpecially in the mountains and waftes in the north highlands and ifles, where great 
flocks of them run wild, and are not only excellent food, but are capable of yielding 
great profit by their (kins, &c. , 

They have great flocks of fheep, both of a larger and leffer fxze, which yield a«great 
profit to the inhabitants by their meat, milk, wool, fkins, and lambs, of which they 
are more than ordinary prolifick ; they fell great numbers of them yearly to the inhabi- 
tants of the north qf England, and their meat in general is much fwgeter, though of a 
lefs fize than the Englifh mutton. 

From the milk of their black cattle and fheep, they make great quantities of butter 
and cheefe, not only for home-confumption, but for exportation. 

It is a vulgar error in England, and elfewhere, that the Scots have a general averfion 
to hogs, and to the food whifta they yield ; for in thofe jrarts of dm kingdom where 
they have corn and proper iCodin plenty for them, they ape bred by the* inhabitants, 

• • • nor 
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not only for home-confumption, but alfo for exportation, confiderable quantities of 
felted pork being yearly exported from the north of Scotland into other countries. 

Scotland has not only plenty of domeftick fowl, fuch as are common in other countries, 
but many that arc peculiar to themfelves, efpecially in the iflands; where they are in 
fuch multitudes, as the inhabitants can neither confutne nor vend. 

Having thus given a brief account of Scotland’s chief produft for trade, I lhall, in 
the next place, give a fhort account how they are capable to barter or exchange their 
own commodities for fuch of other countries as they fland in need of, or may have 
occafion to trade with. 

From England the goods ufually imported into Scotland, are the woollen manufac- 
ture of all forts, alomed leather, fhambo, gloves, lead, pewter, tin, iron, black cat- 
tle, horfes, hops, cyder ; and fome years, when their own harveft proves bad, com 
of all forts, manufactures of pewter, iron, fteel, and brafs, tobacco, fugar, indigo, 
cotton, and the goods the Englifh import from China, Perfia, the Eaft-Indies, and 
other nations ; for exchange of which Scotland imports into England linen cloth of all 
forts, coals, fait, fmall black cattle, Iheep, felmon, marble, ilates grey and blue, 
pearl, cod and ling, and fmall horfes. 

From Ireland the Scots import fometimes black cattle, fheep, wool, and woollen 
manufactures, with fome com and horfes ; for which they have to exchange linen cloth, 
coal, fait, cod, ling, red and white herrings, oak, oak bark, and fir timber. 

The Scots import from Norway fir-timber and deals, tar, fifh, oil, copper, and 
carvie-feed, oak, wainfeot, pipe-ftaves, and firs, and fometimes horfes from Denmark. 

The Scots import from the Baltick iron, copper, wire of copper and iron, great 
guns, mortars, bullets, fir-timber, and deals, for which they have to exchange white 
and red herrings. 

The Scots import from Nerva, Revel, and Riga, the beft hemp, flax of all forts, 
knapple, tar, linfeed, firs, pot-afhes, and train-oil ; for which they have to exchange 
white and red herrings, alomed leather, gloves, lamb-fkins, lead, woollen manufac- 
tures, and fine and coarfe ftockings. 

The Scots import from Dantzick and Poland, hemp, flax, linfeed, tarred ropes, 
pitch, fteel-kits, knapple, oak, wainfeot, glafs, black beer, ftrong-waters, pot afhes, 
white peafe, rye, and other corn, for widen they have to exchange red and white her- 
rings, fait, alomed leather, and lamb-fkins. 

From Holland they import -moft of their grocery ware, materials for dying, fine 
hollands, filks, toys, fpices of all forts, currants, raifins, figs, rice, fugiar, fugar- 
candy, tobacco, pickles of all forts, gunpowder, arms, ftarch| pot-afhes, foap, hops, 
ivory, filk and worded fluffs, thread, callicoes, muflin, F.aft-India goods of all forts, 
oils, drugs, fhips, rigging, flax, hemp, rofin, tobacco, linleed, garden-feeds, trees, 
flatu^, marble, books, lime-juice, vinegar, white-wine, Rhenifh, feck, brandy, wain- 
feot, planks, hops, earthen-ware, and all forts of houfhold furniture. 

And they import into Holland falmon, herrings, coals, wheat and barley, butter, 
eggs, beef, hides,* tallow, coarfe woollen cloth, wool, fheep- fkins < ferges,* fingrines, 
baize, pladding, woollen- fluffs, fuch as thofe of Norwich, worfted yarn, dockings, 
lead, lead-oar, gloves, and pearl. 

From France they import wines, brandy, prunes, cheflnuts, filk, fait, writing- 
paper, hats, gloves, and toys. t 

And they, expqrt falmon, herrings, cod, coals, lead/” wool, coarfe woollen cloth, 
ftockings, dog-fkins, and other (kins. 
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From Spain and Portugal they ithport wine, fruit, oranges, lemons, fait raifins 
and cochineal. 

And export falmon, herrings, cod-filh, linen of feveral forts, coarfe woollen cloth, 
ferges, dockings, candles, tallow, bees-wax, raw hides, beef, Montrofe piftols. * 

The Scots import from Naples oil, filk, filk duffs, and rice ; for which they have 
to exchange red and white herrings, falmon, bars of lead, cotton- wicked candles, 
tanned leather, and calf-lkins. ' 

They import from Galipoly oils, rice, juice of liquorice, and liquorice ; for which 
they have to exchange the lame commodities that ferve for Naples. They import like- 
wife the fame commodities from Medina and Sicily in general, for which they exchange 
the like commodities as for Naples. 

They import from Venice brimdone, the fined red pile rice, fine crydal drinking- 
glades, looking- glaffes, cabinets, fmall beads, filk and filk duffs, mufeadine wine, 
Greek wine, currants, Roman feented gloves, Venice necklaces, (ham pearls; for 
which they have to exchange red-herrings, falmon, bars of lead, cotton-wick’d candles, 
bees- wax, log-wood, taned-leather, calf-lkins, fine dockings, ferges, baize white and 
dyed, dry cod and ling. 

They import from Cephalonia currants, Greek wine, and rice, and trade thither 
with the fame goods as to Venice, or rather with the money they make of their goods 
at Venice. 

From Barbary they import rice, figs, raifins, dates, almonds, copper ; for which 
they have to exchange locks of guns, arms, linen and woollen manufactures and 
lead. 

From the Canaries, Malvafia wines, green wines, red and white Vidonia, or hard 
wines, pitch, fine preferved fruits, cordecidron, fugar-loaves, orchald, fhumack, pitch, 
logwood ; for which they have to exchange red and white herrings, linen and woollen 
manufactures, fait beef, candles, butter, and bar-lead. 

From the Madeiras they import red and white Madeira wines, brandy, cordecidron, 
brafil, fugar, fhumack, and archald for dyers ; for which they have to exchange red 
and white herrings, falmon, linen and woollen manufactures. 

From the Englilh Weft-Indies they import fugar, indigo, tobacco, ginger dry and 
wet, cotton wool, lime-juice, and rum ; for which they have to exchange fait beef, 
red and white herrings, wheat and flour, candles, &c. 

Their linen and woollen manufactures, fait beef, red and white herrings, flour, can- 
dles, butter, are alfo proper commodities to exchange for the product of Martinico, 
Surinam, Curaffo, Jantaica, Carolina, Now York, Eaft and Weft Jerfcy, Virginia, 
Pennfylvania, and New England. 

They import from Ruffia pot-alhes, tVain-oil, hemp, timber, tarred ropes, beq^wax, 
honey, mead, tar, cavicr, rhubarb, agarick, mulk, and ifingiafs ; for which they ex- 
change lead, red and white herrings. 

For the produCt of Guinea, which is gold-duft and elephants’ teeth, the Scots have 
to exchange linen* and woollen manufactures, knives, feiffars, finall looking- glaffes, 
and other toys, ftrong waters, beads, pewter diflies, Glatgow plaids, &c. , 

For the product of the Negro coaft, viz. negroes, elephants’ teeth, bees-wax, and 
gum arabick, Scotland has to exchange wam-puni-big, or fine fhells, found in.’ great 
quantities on the coafts of the ifles, coarfe white linen and fingrines, toys, ftrong 
waters, and pewter difhes. ^ \ ' 

This is the fubftance of what I have learned from. gooH authority, concerning its 
produCt and trade ; not that I fuppofe that the* produCI of Scotland is iulEcient to trade 
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to all thofe places without money, but the Scots ffrodu£t is fufficient to procure money 
to trade to fuch of thofe places where it is neceflary. ' 

I have infilled the longer upon this head of Scotland’s product for trade, to unde- 
ceive other people, who, by the mifreprefentations of envious or ignorant authors, 
have been much impofed’ upon by extravagant accounts of the intnniic poverty and 
barrennefs of this country. 

The chief rivers, lea-ports, and ftrong towns, are, 

1. The Forth, 1 f E. 1 Sterling, Fife, Lothian. 

3 . Tay, | | E. Broadalbin, Athol, Dundee. 

3. Spey, I j N. E. Badenoch, Bamf, Murray. 

4. Den, J ^ running .j } . £ i- through |j near Aberdcen ; 

6 . Clyd, J N. W. Glafgow. 

7. Tweed, J E.J Berwick. 

The fea-ports, or towns on navigable rivers, are Leith near Edinburgh, Dundee, 
Montrofe, Aberdeen, Glafgow, Kircubright, Carveltan, &c. 

The ftrong towns are Edinburgh Gallic, Sterling, Dunbar Caftle, Fort Williams, 
Bafs near the Forth in an illand, Innernels. 

The inhabitants of Annandale and other Ieffer dales or valleys, were always accounted 
a warlike people, and muc^i given to incurfions, from which the weftern borders of 
both nations could fcarce be retrained either by peace or truce, before the union of the 
two crowns. 

Duns is remarkable for the birth of the famous Johannes Duns Scottis. 

Coldingham is famous for its abbey, founded by Edgar king of Scotland, about the 
year 1 1 00, and for Ebba, the lady abbefs, who, during a Danilh invafion, disfigured 
herfelf by flitting her nofe, and perfuaded her nuns to do the like, to prevent their 
being ravilhed by the Danes. 

Lauder is remarkable for the execution done upon James Bid’s minions by the no- 
bility, who, under the conduct of the earl of Angus, took them out of the court, and 
hanged them over Lauder bridge. 

Aire is remarkable for the birth of one of the moft learned fchoolmen, from hence 
called Johannes Scotus JErigena , and likewife for a fevere revenge which the famous Sir 
William Wallace the champion, and at that time warden of Scotland, took here upon 
the Englifli, who, under pretence’ of holding a jufticc eyre in Edward the firft’s time, 
after he had over-run the country during the competition betwixt Bruce and Baliol for 
the Scots crown, fummoned the neighbouring nobility and gentny to the court, which 
was held in large barns belonging to the king, and hanged them one afteij' another as 
they et^red, thinking by this means to keep Scotland for ever under his obedience ; 
but Sir AVilliam, having notice of what palled, came with a body of men that fame 
night, furprifed the Englifli in the rnidft of their jollity, fet the barns on fire, and burnt 
all that were in them. This town is alfo memorable for the defeat of Acho, king of 
Norway, who in 126.3, during the reign of Alexander III. king of Scotland, brought 
160 (hips to the neighbourhood, with ao,ooo men ; and, after plundering the adjacent 
country, was routed by Alexander Stuart, great-grandfather to the firft of that family, 
who enjoyed the crown. The king of Norway loll alfo moft of his fleet, on board of 
which he fled, and by that*means was forced to quit his. pretenfions to the weftem 
iflands qf Scotland,. which had been granted to him by^ojgpld Bane, an ufurper, on 
promife of afliftance to maintain l\im on the Scottilh throne. 
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There are feveral iflands on the coaffts of Lothian, whereof Bafs is the moft remarkable, 
being an impregnable fort, and abounding with foland geefe, which in April come 
hither in flocks, who, before their coming, fend fome to fix their manfion, which are 
therefore called their fcouts ; they lay but one egg at a time, and fix it fo dexterouily 
on the rock by one end, that if it be moved, it is impoffible to fix it again ; they 
hatch it with their foot, and fcarce leave it till it be hatched. The fifli catched by the 
old ones many times fumilh the inhabitants with food, as the flicks they bring for their 
nefts furaiih them with fuel. When they come to be as big as ordinary geefe, they are 
ver j good meat. They leave this ifland in September, but whither they retire during 
the winter is not known. 

Sterling, in the Saxon tongue, fignifieth a rock or mountain on a river, alluding to 
the fituation of the town and caflle. The town is lituated in a pleafant and fruitful 
country, into which it has a fine profpeft. The cattle is a noble and magnificent ftruc- 
ture, and is very llrong both by art and nature. This town is reckoned the key of the 
kingdom, becaufe it opens the pafiage from fouth to north, there being no fuch eafy 
pafl’ageover the Forth, as by Sterling bridge. 

Bannockburn is famous for the noble vidlory the Scots obtained there over Edward II. 
under the conduct of king Robert Bruce, the greatell defeat that ever the Englifh re- 
ceived from the Scots. It is alfo memorable for the defeat and death of king James III. 
for his nobility finding him incurably addicted to arbitrary government, armed his fon 
againfl him, and fet him up in his Head. 

The duke of Argy le is hereditary flierifl' of Lorn ; it is a peculiar right of this family, 
that, when they marry any daughter, their vaffals are obliged to pay their portion, 
and are taxed in order to it, according to the number of their cattle. 

Broadalbin lies among the Grampian hills; the word in the old language fignifies the 
higheft part of Scotland, and part of it called Drutnalbin does likewife fignify the ridge 
or back of Scotland. This appears to have been the country anciently called Albany, 
and part of the refidence of the ancient Scots, who Hill call themfelves Albinnich from 
the country, and retain the ancient language and habit ; they are a hardy and warlike 
pVoplc, and follow much of the ancient parfunony in their way of living ; and from 
this country it was that the fons of the royal family had the title of dukes of Albany. 

And thus 1 conclude my remarks upon this ancient kingdom, which now, of all 
chriftian nations, feems to be in the greatell flavery, under the management of a Hate 
whole fubje&s can boall of the greatell freedom by their laws. 
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A TOUR TO THE WEST OF ENGLAND, IN 1788. BY THE REV. S. SHAW, 
M. A. FELLOW OF gUEEN's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE •* 

THAT the human mind is happieft, when its powers are in a progreffive ftate of im- 
provement, will not, I believe, be denied. Employment concordant with its high na- 
ture and exalted wiflies, is absolutely neceffary, to enable it to enjoy that blifsful hate, 
of which it is capable even in this world. It is (to compare great things with fmall) 
like a well formed inftrument whole tones and vibrations depend upon due ten (ion and 
care, but whofe harmony is enervated and deftroyed by improper relaxation. He, 
therefore, who can exercife his intellectual faculties in a manner worthy of them, pro- 
motes materially his own happineis at leaft, and if he can add any thing, either inllruc- 
tive or entertaining to the know ledge of others, deferves no mean praii'e of the public. 

It was with this conviction, that laft fumrner, when the town began to grow' dull and 
empty, and all nature was in its moll beautiful ftate, w'e determined to undertake a tour 
over lbme part of England. To mark the varying face of countries ; to behold the 
different Hates of edifices ; to view the ftrong, the beautiful, and the (lupcndous build- 
ings, which ages, fo unlike our own, either awed by fear, or inlpired by religion, have 
cretted j to tread upon the ground, where heroes and fages have been nurfed, or have 
refided ; to behold with penfive regret, the decay of ancient families ; to trace and to 
obferve the rife and fall of cities, are intellectual exertions, that furely may delight the 
mod cultivated minds. 

It was very long before our anceftors became acquainted with the face of their own 
country. The monks to whom literature was confined, immured u’ithin their own 
gloomy walls, knew nothing of the geography of their country ; and of thofe parts of 
knowledge, with which they were acquainted, they felt the importance too much in 
fwaying the bulk of mankind, to difperfe them beyond the limits of their dark monaf- 
teries. This immoderate darknefs being difpellcd, and the great invention of printing 
being difeovered, the bright rays of genius loon l’preau themfelvcs over the world, illu- 
minated every fcience and circulated every noble improvement of the mind. 

The firft who undertook to make himfelf acquainted with the fubjeCt we are now engaged 
in, and to difplay it to others, was Lcland, wdio led by his own enthufiaftic genius for our 
antiquities, traverfed in fcarch of know ledge, under the patronage of Henry VIII. every 
part of the kingdom ; traced rivers, vifited and deferibed towns, feats, and churches ; 
and refeued from impending deftru&ion, as many of the innumerable hiftorical papers 
and records, that were difperfed carelefsly every where, . by the diffolution of religious 
houfes), as the diligence of one man could, by extracting and transcribing, eflVcl. His 
accuracy and his lively fancy have preferved, in his itinerary and his other works, many 
pleafing pictures of the ftate of buildings, &c. of •thole times, and many delightful me- 
morials Of families, that but for him had been buried in the womb of time. 1 know 
not a more entertaining as well as ufeful work, than his itinerary. But alas ! this great 
man’s defigns were greater than all his efforts were able to execute. He loft his fenfes 
before he died ; he was buried amidlt the devaltations, his great labours were intended 
to preferve. 

Camden was the next bright genius that rofe to forward that great work his prede- 
ceffor h«id begun, “ to reftore antiquity to Britain, and Britain to antiquity.” His in- 
nate abilities, and propenfities Jo purfuits of this kind, while he was at the univerfiiy, 
foon made him maftqr of every Went particle that might tj/uigful to himfelf, and to the 
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world. Ten years were devoted to hfs refearches for his Britannia, which he firfl pub- 
liihed foon after the age of thirty ; and which is fuch a lading memorial ot Lis Cervices 
as will not perilh but with the Englifli language. 

The imitators of thefe two luminaries of topography, have been too numerous to come 
within the compafs of this prefatory difcuflfion. I will only obferve that the endeavours 
of other nations, in illuft rating matters of antiquity and geography would fall very fhovt 
in comparifon with our own. Where lhall we find, beyond the limits of our own 
kingdom, a Plott, a Gibfon, or a Gough? The latter of whom is now happily employed, 
amidft his other able performances, in preparing a new edition of the Britannia, foon to 
be given to the world. 

To walk humbly in the paths of fuch great men, and to gather flowers which they 
havehaftily or inadvertently let fall, with thofe, which have fprung up beneath the nur- 
turing hand of later times, can furely be called no mean or uninterefting employ- 
ment. 

Tours of this kind, though but moderately written, if taken through a confiderable 
tradt of counytr, inufl contain fufficicnt matter of inflrudtion and amufement, to cxer- 
cife the powers of the mind, by the mod pleafing exertions, and add fomething to that 
employment, which makes time glide ftnoothly, u not rapidly, down the vale that leads 
to eternity. 

It is a melancholy reflection, and a bad compliment to the tade of the age, to fuppofe 
that fubjedts of this kind fliould be neglcCted, or cad afide as unworthy trafli, while the 
hackneyed novel, whofe greater infipidity is its only diftinCtion, from the production of 
the preceding day ; or the infidious tale of ribaldry and calumny, whofe only fupport is 
its bafenefs and elfrontcry, arred the attention of the multitude, and find encouragement 
and reward. 

To accommodate thofe readers, whofe tade cannot relifh the unadorned narration of 
hidory, the following pages are occafionally interfperfed with digrelfions of fancy, and 
deferiptions of the mufe, but plain faCts and common occurrences are faithfully and 
funply minuted as they were obferved. 

If novelty has any charms in the compofition of a Tour, the courfe this has taken 
may without vanity or felf-importance, claim fome degree of merit. Numerous have 
been the deferiptions of the North of England and Scotland, while the Wedern beauties 
of this Ifle lie almod unnoticed, at lead in any regular and extenfive route. And 
though they cannot boad the fame fublime features of lake and rock, yet they difplay 
an infinite variety of other objects, u ith no fmall fhare of the romantic and beau- 
tiful. • 

The vifitor is here delighted, though perhaps he may not be fo much furprized, 
while he obtains an accurate and diflindt knowledge of the fertiliry of his country and 
the opulence and refources of its people. 

Thefe were the reafons that determined us in Augud, 1788, to fix upon a Tour- 
through the Wed of England. The dimmer had been dry and backward, but the rains 
had at length fallen, and produced an abundance, and a verdure oh the face of the 
country, that added to our hopes of pleafure. We were fqjne d ys in deliberation about 
the exadt courfe we fhould purfue, during which time we tO( it the opportunity of vi- 
fiting feveral places* in the environs of London* But before ’ e proceed it may not be 
improper to make a few obfervations and reflections, on this great centre of the king- 
dom, from whence all our traci^ diverge, like the rays which are darted from the prime 
orb of the planetary fyllem,* to give life and light tq the* molt diitant and nferior 
parts. . 
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If cathedrals and churches are the objefls of our refearches, where (hall we find them 
more numerous and magnificent ? nor can there be a moment’s doubt of the fuperiority 
of every other public edifice. Do we want to examine the nature of hofpitals and other 
charitable infiitutions ? No city in the univerfe can {hew the like number of private and 
public charities. Are we delighted with the bufy feenes of trade and traffic ? where 
{hall we find them on a larger fcale than on the banks of Thames !— -No eye can well 
view a greater quantity of {hipping, than this noble river exhibits : and in the wonder- 
ful architecture of bridges it {lands unrivalled. Many of thefe principal features it is 
true we view every day in the common intercourfe with London, and are contented 
with the curfory manner in which we fee them ; we have alfo various books to refer to, 
for particular accounts ; but the former ought not to be the prevailing argument of ge- 
neral ignorance, nor the latter fufficient to fatisfy, without perfonal infpection, the mind 
of the curious. 

It would be foreign to my prefent purpofc to enter into the minutiae of this vafl city. 
But a few further remarks upon its progreflive Hate may not be improper. If we com- 
pare its prefent appearance with that in Queen Elizabeth’s time, the difference is almoil 
incredible. By calling my eye over a map of London in 1 558, annexed to the firft vo- 
lume of Queen Elizabeth’s progreffes, I obtained the following account. 

The greater part from Temple-bar was quite in the country, except a few houfes and 
gardens of the nobility on the banks of the Thames. Covent-garden was literally agar- 
den, with only a row of houfes along the Strand to Charing-crols. Holborn and St. 
Giles’s were far in the country, and only exhibited a few fcattered houfes and walls. 

In the lame manner w r e may trace all the weft end of the town, but with lefs profpect 
of ever being raifed to that magnificence and excellence we now' fee it. The rapidity 
with which this vicinity has been built, is fufficiently deferibed in that anecdote of Lord 
Burlington, thus told by Mr. Walpole in his anecdotes of painting,* “ that Lord Bur- 
lington being afked why he built his houfe in Piccadilly fo far out of town ? replied, 
becaufe he was determined to have no building beyond him.” Little more than half a 
century has fo inclofed Burlington houfe with new ftrects, that it is now in the heart of 
that part of London. 

The city on the eaft and north fides w as formerly much circumfcribed to w hat it is 
at prefent. The tower ftood quite feparate like a well guarded place with fofs and walls, 
in the country. White-chapel had but few buildings. Spilal-fields exhibited nothing 
but trees and hedge rows. Biffiop-gate ftreet was more confiderable. .London bridge 
was then the only paffage of that kind over the Thames. What noble fafaricks have 
fince been raifed, the admiring paflenger beholds with aftonifhijaent. 

The villages that every way furround London partake greatly of its influence, and 
the yearly ittcrcafe of buildings of every deferip/ion is mod wonderful. The gaudy villas 
and gingerbread manfions ol the citizens, to which they fly to enjoy the fweets of each 
weekly labour, and a fewirefli hours of a more wholefomc air, than what is impregnated 
with tneir mercantile eUluvia ; thefe retreats of comfort are loo numerous to have a place- 
in this prefent account. But we will not pals overall the more magnificent fabricks, &c. 
which prefent themfelvcs in many charming fituations, during feveral of our morning cx- 
cuflions. Indeed the environs. of London might be made a tour of fome time, and af- 
ford infinite variety and information to a thinking obferver. We travel to admire and 
give accounts of other buildings, manufactures, and public placets, without being able to 
fjeferibe the wonderful variety jn and around this metropolis. But this is the non 
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error of mankind, and the rock on which moft travellers fpHt : we feek for diftant ob- 
jects of admiration, while perhaps the moft pleafing ones, that daily lie before us, re- 
main unnoticed j we vifit foreign countries for improvement while we are ignorant of 
our own. 

To enjoy a pleafant and tranquil ride, we firft took the Edgware road towards the 
north, which prefents us with a profpe£t of eight miles of fertile pafturc, well fringed 
with wood and uninterrupted by fupfcrfluous buildings until we approach this fmall mar- 
ket town. Near this is Canons, the object of our excurfion, which ftands, I believe, 
in the parifli or hamlet of Slamnore parva, as Whitchurch chapel certainly does, which 
is a chapelry to Stanmore magna. Cannons was formerly the feat of the Lakes, a fa- 
mily no doubt of fome continuance and refpeftability here, as they had allied thetnlelves 
to the honourable family of Gerrard, of Harrow on the Hill, who had inarched with the 
moft noble and illuftrious race of Seymour. The Hon. James Brydges, by marriage 
with Mary, only furviving daughter of Sir Thomas Lake, of this place in 1697, obtained 
pofleflion of it, and afterwards fucceeding to the Barony of Chandos, and being raifed 
to the title of Duke, he built here one of the moft magnificent palaces in the kingdom, 
and furnifhed it at an immenfe cxpence in the moft fuperb manner. “ The infide, (wo 
are told,) was of exquifite workmanfhip. The ftucco and gilding were done by the 
famous Pargotti. The great hall was painted by Bellucci ; the pillars were of marble ; 
the ftair-cafe was extremely fine ; and the fteps were alfo of marble, every ftep being 
of one whole piece, about 22 feet in length. The avenue was fpacious and majeflic; 
and as it gave you the view of two fronts, joined, as it were, in one, the di fiance not 
admitting you to fee the angle, which was in the centre; fo you were induced to think 
the front of the houfe almoft twice as iarge as it was,” &c. 

The chapel before-mentioned called Whitchurch ( which is ftill remaining as a church 
to the neighbouring hamlet) is a “ fingularity both in its building and the beauty of its 
ornaments. The Duke at one time maintained there a lull choir, and had the worfliip per- 
formed with the belt nmlic after the manner of the chapel royal.” It cannot indeed 
be denied that this nobleman was fuperb and magnificent in his manner of living even 
to a fault, but it proceeded from the overflowings of a generous and munificent heart, 
he was the patron of literature, and the arts, lie purchafed, and in this place preferved 
Sir James Ware’s valuable collection of MSS, which belonged to the Earl of Claren- 
don, when Lprd Lieutenant of Ireland. Calumny fays, that much of the fortune he 
expended in this magnificent mode of living, he had gotten by his place of paymalter 
of the- forces during the reign of Queen Anne. It is probable there may be fome foun- 
dation for this. For pertain it is that his father l'uccecded collaterally to tiu: ancient 
barony of his family, without the oftate that had formerly been annexed to it, at the 
time that he and the immediate anceltoKs of his branch, were living as country gentle- 
men (with only the title of Baronet) in their fcqueftered caftle upon the banks of the 
Wye, in Hcrefordlhire. llis paternal inheritance therefore, could hardly fupply him 
with much of the immenfe funis that he fquandered. 

It is with indignation that 1 mention, that Pope, notwithftanJing the Duke’s general 
munificence and encouragement to literature, nay more, notwithilanding his particular 
hofpitality, patronage, and even a prefont of ioool. to him, could mean nobody elfethan 
the Duke in his defeription of Timon, and no other place than this in that of Timon’s 
Villa — The reproach .which this unwarrantable attack bropght upon Pope, made him 
try every means to evade it in vain ; the pitlurc jva*s too cloy to be miftaken ; 
afi jr various and fruitlefs liiflimulations, he at length fou?>ht by an exculpatory letter, 
to afluage the anger of the Duke: whq handfomely lorgave what he* could not target. 
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in an anfwdr written withgreat magnanimity to*ht$ sffedi f ^ That to have ri<Kci3^ hk 
tafte or his buildings had been an indifferent zQ&m in another man, but that, 
after the reciprocal kmdnefs that had been exchanged between them* it had been left 
eafiiy excufed.** 

1 ihall here take the liberty of transcribing the paflage, though long f not only becaufe 
it has a peculiar relation to this place, but becaufe we mull all (if we can forget for a mo- 
ment the ingratitude of Pope) much it, as one of the moil highly finiihed, and 

.beftpaflages in his works** 


At Tirobn** vatu Ut m pkU a da 7, 

Where ail cty out, ** what fums are thrown away I’ 1 
So proud, fo grand; of that ftupcndous air, 

Soft and agreeable come never there. 

Greatiufs, with Timon, dwells in fuch a draught. 

As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

To compafs this, his building is a town. 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down ; 

Who but imift laugh, the mailer when he feet, 

A- puny infe&, (hivering at a breeie ? 

Lo, wnat huge heaps of littleneb around ! 

The whole, a labour’d quarry above ground ; 

Two Cupid* fauirt before : a lake behind 
Improves the fccennefs of the northern wind. 

His gardens ricat your admiration call. 

On every 4 tde you look, behold the wall i 
No pleafing intricacies intervene ; 

No artful wildncfs to perplex the fcenc; 

Grove nods St grove, each alley has a brother, 

And halflbhe platform juft refle&s the other. 

The fuffcritlg eye, inverted nature fees. 

Trees cut to ftatucs, ftatucs thick as trees ; 

With here a fountain, never to be play’d ; 

And there a fummerdroufc that knows no (hade; 

Here Amphitrite (ails thro’ myrtle bowers ; 

There gladiators fight, or die in flowers ; 

Un water’d fee the drooping fea-horfc mourn, 

And fwallows rood in NiW dully urtu^ ... 

My lord advances with majeflic mien, 

Smit with the mighty pleafure to be feen* 

But foft -by regular approach — not yeti 1 — *'■ /<■ 

Firll thro’ the # length of yon hot terrace fweat ; ^ 

And when up ten (Uep Hopes you’ve dragg’d your thighs. 

Juft at his iludy door he’ll blcfs your eyes. 

His ftudy ! with what authors is it ftor’d ? 

In books, not authors, curious is my lord 5 
To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Sueil has bound. 

Lo, fome are vellum, and the reft as good 
For all his lordlhip knows, but they are wood. 

For Locke or Milton, ’tis in vain to look, 

Thefe (helves admit not any modern bock. 

' And now the chapel’s filver bell you hear, 

That fummonsyou to all the pride of prayer ; 

Light quit-ks of mufic, broken and uneven. 

Make tnc foul dance upon a jig to heaven. 

On painted cielings you devoutly ilare, 

Where (jpfawlthc faints of Verrio or Laguerre; 

§ Or gilded clquds in fair expanilon He, ( * 

And briqg all Paradife before your eye* 


* his Moral Epiftles, verfe 99.— It was fir ft ptblilhcd I believe as a feparatepo 
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To reft, the cufliionVmd foft dean intite, 

Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 

But hark ! the chiming clocks to dinner call ; 

A hundred footfteps ferape the marble hall : 

The rich buffet well colour’d serpents grace, 

And gaping Tritons fpew to wafh your face. . 

Is this a dinner ? this a genial room ? 

No, ’tis a temple, and a Hecatomb. 

A folemn facrifice perform’d in ftate. 

You drink by meafure, and to minutes eat. 

So quick retires each flying courfe, you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand were there. 
Between each a< 5 t the trembling falvers ring, 

From foup to fiveet wine, and God bit fa tlie king. 
In plenty flawing, tantaltVd in ftate, 

And complaifantiy help’d to all I hate. 

Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I take my leave, 

Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 

I curfe filch lavifh coll, and little (kill. 

And fwear no day was ever paft fo ill. 

Yet hence the poor arc doath’d, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himfcU, and to his infants bread, 

The labourer bears ; what hi,- hard heart dtnies.. 
His charitable vanity fupplics 
Another age flv.iil fee the golden car 
lmbrown the Hope, and nod on the parterre, 

Deep liarveft bury all his pride has phiun'd. 

And laughing Ceres reaffume the land. 


m 


Pope’s ill-natured prophecy was alas ! too loon fulfilled. The Duke died* Auguft 
9th 1744, and “ this large and coftly palace by a fire as trail (lent as its owner’s” was 
levelled with the ground by public auction 1747, “and as if” (fays Mr. Walpole,) 
“ in mockery of lublunary grandeur, the fate and materials were purchafed by iiallct 
the cabinet-maker.” 

I have heard that by the fale of the materials of the houfe, he not only repaid him- 
felf the purchafe-moncy of the whole citato, but built the prelent villa. Pr.it this ill-fated 
place has fince been fubjedd to a yet greater degradation, fit has been fold to O’Kclly, 
the famous champion of the turf, and fince his death, is Jil'i occupied by his family — 
Part of the grand avenue is yet remaining and the gro,^ d around it has now foi net races 
of a fine park. The chapel at Whitchurch flill o mh ucs the burial place of the Chan- 
dos family. 

More northward an 3 nearer London, are feen two beautiful hills, lLunpftcad and 
llighgate, which for fituation, air and ^roipcct arc jufl.lv admired. From Hampftead- 
heatli the circular view is beautiful and extenlive, commanding much of the country to- 
wards Northampton, and far into the county of Eilex eallward. Over the wide extend- 

• Hi. widow died :it Shaw Hail l>y Newbury, in Berts, (fince the (Vat of Sii Jofeph Anchews). His foil 
JHcnrv llnke of Cbaiflus, ulided at Biddlefdcti, in 1 Huts, wliuc lie died i 771 — and his fnn James, thep.e- 
fent Duke, has his principal feat 3t Avington, Hants. 

-|- Mr Hallct, tire giaudfon. who fold Cannons, has rcali/.id in 1 7^7, a large ellate in Berkfliirc^-He 
has bought the Duiul^eiiale and iranfwn (of which, being old, lie means to retain only pare as a' (porting 
box) at " W ittenham ; an cllaic that li.nl been tor more than two centuries in that ancient and i*djlcft;>b)r 
family, lie has alio hou^iit the (Vat and rllate at Vatrii.gdon, of Mr. ,Pye, the Member lor Berklhirt, 
w’n'tc family alio has poAlflc.i tlu.li,. for more ihan aoo years. 1 jjus ancient families become extinif ..r 
fill to decay. And trade and tht fluctuation of human affairs have at one moment ’thrown into the* hands 
of out man, a pmpirty uliich fuppurted two families iu relpeetabili'.y at tlie head of tiwnr com. try IV: a long 
and impot taut period of our iiitlory. 

VOL. IU 
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ing city, the eye is carried with a pleafmg fight* of Black-heath; Shooter’s-hill, &c. 
into Kent. South-eaft, the oppofite beauties of Suffex-hills, and the richly crowded 
Richmond are very ftriking ; and to the welt, the majeftic caftle of Windfor rifes unin- 
terrupted. 

The greateft adjacent beauties of this delightful village are Caen Wood, the noble feat 
of Karl Mansfield, and Fitzroy Farm, the elegant villa of Lord Southampton. The 
former, beiides containing feveral excellent apartments, which do credit to the tafte of 
Mr. Adam, the architect, and his noble employer, has round it the advantages of nature 
heightened by every improvement of art and judgment. The Hoping lawns, and verdant 
fwells furrounded by waving groups of rich foliage, captivate every beholder. A fwceter 
fpot could not be well contrived, for the retirement and indulgence of that body, and 
that mind, fatigued with the drudgery and employments of the law. And how much 
mud its vicinity to the feat of his judicial exertions have increafed its value ! Our approach 
to the back front was by a narrow road at the bottom of Highgate-hill, which brought 
us amidft indofures as fequeftered as poflible, to the gate of the grounds in the bottom ; 
here are two or three unaffe&ed pieces of water, which add greatly to the ruralnefs of 
the feene, and from hence we enjoyed a full view of the houfc, embofomed in woods, and 
fancied ourfelves as much hid in country retirement, as if we had been far diftant from 
the metropolis. 

We next made an excurfion through the eaft part of Middlefex to fee Wanfted-houfe,. 
£ tuated on the edge of F.flex and Epping forefts. 

Ifeldon, commonly called Illington, through which we now paffed, was formerly ef- 
teemed fo plealantly feated, that in 1581 Queen Eliz. on an evening rode out that way to 
take the air ;* where, near the town, fhe was invironed with a number of beggars, 
which gave the Queen much diflurbance. Whereupon Mr. Stone, one of her foot- 
men, came in all hafte to the Lord Mayor, and afterwards to Fleetwood the recorder, 
and told them of it. The fame night the recorder fent out warrants into thole quar- 
ters, and into Weftminftcr, and the Dutchy, and in the morning he went abroad himfelf, 
and took that day feventy-four rogues, whereof fome were blind, and yet great ufurers, 
and very rich. They were fent to Bridewell and punilhed.f 

This road is one continued feene of ftreets and villages, that furround the populous 
town of Hackney, where opulence is largely difplayed in many elegant villas, which 
every where belpangle the neighbourhood, till their luftre becomes eclipfed by our ap- 
proach to this magnificent feat and Iordfhip called Wanltead- houfc, and park, which de- 
lerveS particular notice, both as to its ancient and prefent ftate. It belonged by grant 
from Edward VI. 1 549, to Robert I.ord Rich, then Lord Chancellor, from whicli polt 
he retired, 5. Edward VI. and died 1 566. 

Queen Elizabeth vifited this place in one of her progrefles, 14th July, 1561. It was 
in thofe days the eftate of Robert Earl of Leicefter, that Queen’s favourite, who built 
very much upon it. After his death it came to the crown, and King James 1 ft, gave it 
to Sir Henry Mildinay, fon of Sir Walter Mildmay, when he married the daughter of Sir 
Leonard Holiday, Knight, Alderman of London, who fettled it upoifhis lady; but Sir 
Heqry afting as one of the fudges againft King Charles ift, forfeited all his eftate by 
that notorious aft of treafon ; upon which this feat and manor was granted away from, 
lys hdirs, and fold to Sir Jofiah Child, a merchant of London, who built the prefent 

ft • 

• Of an old, building in this town, which is ftill called Queen Elizabeth’s lodge, a reprefc-ntation is 
given, with two views of Canonbyry-houfc iu the fame neighbourhood,*' in Queen Elizabeth’s progrifttB, 
vcl. 2 . p- 200. # ' , 

| Stnpc’s Survey of London, vol. 2d, b. 4. p. 61. « 
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noble fabric, and was grandfather to the late Lord Tilney, whofe nephew, Sir James 
Lour, is now in poifeilion of it. 

Having entered the iron gates into the park, which feems a final! inclofure of the 
great foreft, the road winds circularly on each fide a very large bafon of water, in a 
(bade of beautiful elms ; this perhaps may be thought too formal for modern fade, but 
the mind is too much engaged in contemplating the grandeur of this noble palace in 
front, to be difpleafed with any trifling defe&s. As you draw near, its beauties become 
n ore diflinct, and the flile of architecture more /hiking; the whole is of Portland 
done, and is t deemed, with juflice, one of the mod beautiful and magnificent private 
houfes in Europe. 

The entrance in ties principal front, is by a fine flight of (lops on each fide, and grand 
portico of eight Corinthian pillars, l'upporting a rich pediment, irt which are the l iim-v 
arms finely iculptured. There are twenty windows on a floor, which convey an idea ol 
great length, but the whole feems fo truly proportioned, well elevated, and light, that it. 
is impoflibic* to view it w ithout admiration ; Mr. Colin Campbell was the architect, who, 
by the execution ol this noble ftructurc, has given hints to fuccceding artills, but has 
never been rivalled by any imitations. 

We now' went to examine the interior decorations, which are faid to poffefs all the 
elegance and fplendor of their time, and thought ourfelves very fortunate to gain ad- 
mittance, as Saturday is the only part of the week on which it is fliewn. The hall is 
very magnificent, its dimenfions 53 feet by 45 and 40. The walls are ornamented bv 
three fine hiftorical paintings; Coriolanus and his mother; Porfcnna ; and Pompey 
taking leave of his family ; all by Cafiali. The ceiling is richly gilt and painted by 
Kent. To give further grandeur to this room, there are two large flatues from the 
ruins of l-lcrculancum ; one a very valuable representation of Livia, the wife of king 
Agrippa, the drapery of w'hich is greatly admired ; the other is Domifian. 

On each fide of tin’s grand entrance are feveral fmall fuites of rooms adorned with 
good pictures, and fome hiftorical tapelfry ; the principal, are St. Francis and a holy 
family, by Guido : a Virgin Mary, and Ilerod’s daughter holding the head of St. 
John, by Titian (fuppofed) ; a very beautiful fmall painting of the Virgin, our Saviour, 
and St. John, by Raphael. Two admirable fruit pieces, kc. and an excellent Cupid, 
by Corregio. The pencil of Kent has alfo adorned feveral of thefe ceilings. But the 
gallery or ball-room, which occupies one end of thehoufe, is luperlatively magnificent, 
its dimenfions are 75 by 27, and proportionably high. The furniture, &c. is richly 
gilt and embofled ; the tapelfry, flory of Telemachus, inimitable; over the chimney is 
an admirable painting of Portia, the w ife of Brutus, by Schalken, w ho has given the 
lineft effect of light from a lamp, 1 ever faw. The habitable apartments on the back 
front are the belt and largeft ; the pryicipal of which are the anti-chamber, 40 feci by 
27, hung with excellent tapeftry ; the faloon, 30 feet fquare, richly gilt and embofled ; 
and the beft dining-room 40 feet by 27, with hiftorical paintings by Caflali. The view's 
from foinc of thefe apartments are very extenfive and beautiful ; and where fplendor 
and flnnv are fych principal objects, one feluom meets with fo excellent a combination 
of magnificence and convenience. The gardens and plcafure grounds are very extenfive 
and beautiful, delightfully fhaded, and adorned with \fater; near which the late Lord 
formed a moll curious grotto, the mere workmanfhip of which, excluiive. of tlt^very 
Liable materials, coll 20 col. At the entrance is a fplendid artificial anti-room, w/ich 
leads to the principal object of our enquiries, large enough to entertain a company of 
20, and judidoufly adorneef with every variety of ifre'.L, loliils, petrifaction*, &c. not 
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only to attratt the notice of vifitors in general, but the admiration of naturalifls and 
virtuofos. 

To the fouth-eafl of London acrofs the Thames, we find an agreeable ride in the 
vicinity of Blackheath. G rcvnwich-park and hofpital are greatly to be admired : the 
one for its beautiful extenfive views, which have invited to a relidence fevcral crowned 
heads ; the other for its cofily edifice and laudable inftitution. 

Greenwich, commonly diftinguifhed by the name of Kail Greenwich, is fituated on 
the margin of the Thames, and was called in Saxon, Grenavie, fignifying the Green- 
town or dwelling. The royal hofpital Hands partly on the ground where once Hood the 
royal palace, in which Mary and Elizabeth, the two queens, were born ; and here 
King Edward the VI. died. This palace was built by Humphry, duke of Gloucefter, 
brother to King Henry V. and by a grant from his nephew, ilenry VI. he was em- 
powered to eredf a caflle and inclol'e a park. The tower of this caftle, which was 
placed on the higheft part of the park, was linifhed by Henry VIII. but is now quite 
deftroyed ; an obfervatory was erected on this fpot by King Charles II. for the ufe of 
an altronomer royal, and from one of thofe celebrated characters, Elamftcad, it took 
its prefont name of Flamflead-houfe. King Charles 11 . alfo began the prelent fuperb 
hofpital, and finifhed one wing for 36,000/. King William III. built the other wing ; 
Queen Anne and King George 1 . continued the work, and King George 11 . finifhed 
this noble defign. 

The following anecdote, as queen Elizabeth was fetting off in her progrefs into 
Eflex, >579, is recorded by Stow, and is a flriking inltancc of her courage. The 
17th of July, the queen’s majefty being on the river Thames, between her highnefs’s 
manor of Greenwich and Dcpt'ord, in her private barge, accompanied with the 
French ambaflador, the carl of Lincoln, 5 cc. with whom fhe entered into difeourfe 
about weighty affairs; it chanced that one Thomas Appletree and fome others, being 
in a boat rowing up and down the lame part of the river, he had a caliver or harque- 
buze, with which he had discharged bullets, three or four times at random very ralhlv, 
and by great misfortune lliot one of the watermen, labouring with his oar, (within fix 
feet of her highnefs) clean through both his arms ; the blow was fo great and grievous, 
tliat it moved him from his feat, and forced him to cry out piteoufly, faying lie was 
fh-in through the body. The man bleeding abundantly, the queen’s majelfy fhewed 
fiich noble courage as is mod wonderful to be heard and fpoken of; fhe never bafhed 
thereat, but bid him be of good dicer, and fuid, he fhould want nothing that might be 
for his cafe, &c. &c Lor which fact, the laid Thomas being apprehended and con- 
demned to death, was, on the 21ft of July, brought to the wuter-fide, where was a 
gibbet fet up, directly placed between Deptford and Greenwich; and when the hang- 
man had put a rope about his neck, he was by tin* queen’s moil gracious pardon, deli- 
vered from execution. 

Not far from hence, the late Sir Gregory Page, baronet, (whofe father was a brewer 
at Greenwich,) built a molt co.iiy and fuperb marifion, one of the largelt private feats 
in England, which at his death, >775, was bequeathed, with a lar*- eilate, to his 
nephew Sir Gregory Turner, of Anm-ofeden, in Ox ford fl lire, who has refilled but 
little here; and finding, I imagine, fo noble a place in the vicinity of town, no her an 
-ia^nnbryfice than a convenience, ail the furniture and iniide decoration^, but the bare 
ftone walls, were fold by public auction, and nothing but the fhe! I Hill remains. Thus 
are the nobieft fabricks of men deitroyed by the caprice o^neceiliti-. s of their pofleriry. 
Could they but* unfold the dark volume of events, what mortification muft they feel to 
* • think 
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tli ink that their labours are fo foon demolifhed, their coftly palaces laid low, and their 
glories buried in oblivion. 

Near this is a charming fituation much frequented, where the archers ufed to perform 
their exercifes upon particular occafions, and frequently in the prefence of fovereigns : 
whence it took its name of Shooter’s-hill. 

We now proceeded on our tour, Auguft 26th, through the remaining part of Middle- 
fex, more familiarly known by the name of the Uxbridge road. On our left, for fomc 
time we have a view of Hyde-park and Konfington-gardens $• the former, remarkable 
for its noble flicet of water, the Serpentine river, and other pleaPing charms ; the latter, 
for their beautiful walks, and ornaments designed by Queen Mary, and improved and 
greatly enlarged by Queen Anne and Caroline. The palace was originally an old 
maniion of the carl of Nottingham, bought and enlarged by King William, but of late 
years little honoured with a royal refidence. Farther on, we view the back of Holland- 
houfc, built by Sir Walter Cope, matter of the court of wards, in the reign of James I. 
whofe daughter and heir, Ifabcl, by the intereft of the court, carried it in marriage to 
Henry Rich, earl of Holland. It atprefent belongs to Henry Fox, who takes his title 
of baron from thence. It is beautifully iiluated on an eminence; the ground, which is 
of a fine verdure, falls in gentle declivities ; and the trees are grouped with a pleafing 
effect. - J 


The next remarkable object is the noble (Iructure of Gunnerfbury-houfc, which was 
built by Inigo Jones, and was the feat of Sir John Maynard Knight, one of the com- 
miffioners of the great foal in the reign of William III. It afterwards belonged to Mr. 
Furnefe, and was bought by the late Princefs Amelia of his executors, and fincc her 
death fold by public auction. It is fttuated between Acton and the great weftern road, 
with the principal front to the latter. Though the external part fhewsfome of the bold 
and Ample graces of that great matter, yet the apartments are by no means adequate to 
this idea. The hall and faloon are the moil magnificent rooms ; the latter, a double 
cube of 25 feet, and fuperbly furnifhed. The reft are very inferior ; not fufficiently 
large, nor well adapted for a place ol Irate, nor convenient enough for private com- 
forts. From the portico, which is grand and elevated, but too large, engrofling molt 
of the front, the pro! peel is beautiful, and the adjacent grounds, are well adorned and 


modernized. 

Betwixt this and the neatly formed village of Ealing, is another noble houfe belong- 
ing to the duke of Argyte, but the fituation is too flat; and the whole too much con- 
cealed to attract much notice. . 

About two miles farther we deviated a final! diftancc to the left, to fee the magnificent 
ftrucUire of Ollcrley-houfe, built in a park by Sir Thomas Grcfham. Though Sir 
Thomas had purchaled very large elratcit in I e vend counties of England, yet he thought 
a country feat near London, to which ne might retire from bufinefs, and the hurry of 
the city, nr often as he plealed, would be very convenient. Wi.h tin’s view he bought 
this place, •and here he bud t a very large and fplendnl feat, at which lie fumptuouily 
entertained Oueeh*Fdizaberh, about 1577. Her majdty found fault with the court of 
this houfe, as too great, nhinui ng that it would appear more hamlfumo if divided with 
a wall in the middle ; upon which Sir Tuomas, in the night time lends for workmen 
to London, ^ money commands ail tilings) who io ljxvdiiy and filently applyVtheiu 
bufmefs, that the next* morning discover;- 1 the court double, which was only Angle the 
night before. It 
the conformity to 
thereof ; vvhillt her 


e next* morning do cover; ■ I the court double, which was only Angle the 
L is queffionabie whether the queen next, day was rn-jre contented with 
.) her fancy, or more glean'd with the furprlze and iudden performance 
her courtiers diiported tjjcmlelves with their fevcral cxpxvilions ; limie 
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avowing it was no wonder he could fo foon “ change a building,” who could “ build 
a change;” others (reflecting upon fome known differences in this knight’s family) 
affirmed that a houfe is eafier divided than united.* This feat is thus deferibed by 
Nordon : “ Ofterlcy, or Oyflerley, the houfe now of the Indie Grclham’s ; a fine and 
lia'. civ building of bricke, eroded by Sir Thomas Grcfham, knt. citizen and merchant- 
adventurer of London, and finilhed about 1 577. It ftandeth in a parke by him alfo 
impaled, well wooded, and garnifhed with manie faire ponds, which afforded not only 
fiflie and fowle, as fwanesatid other water fowle, but allb g-eat ufofor milles, as paper- 
milles, oyle-milles, and corne-milles. all which are now decayed (a cornc-millo ex- 
cepted.) In the fame parke was a very faire heronrie, for the increafe and pixlervation 
whereof, fundry allurements were devifed and fet up, fallen to mine.” “ Sir Thomas 
was fo good a manager, that he knew how to make the bdt ufo of his ph al'ures, and 
even to render them profitable, as appears by the mills erected by him in this park. 
But no fooner was he gone, than this fine feat began to fall to decay, which has palled 
through fcveral hands! , fince his time, and is now 1 in the poflellion of Sir brands 
Child, alderman of London, and member of Middlesex.” Thus far have we its former 
ffate, from Ward’s life of Grefham, p. 17. 

Let us now view its prefent condition in the poflellion of Mrs. Child, widow of Mr. 
Child, an eminent banker in London, descended from Sir Francis. The park is near 
five miles round, well watered and planted, but too much upon a flat ; doer are pretty 
numerous, and on one fide is a molt elegant menagerie, with a choice and large col- 
lection of birds. The houfe (lands nearly in the centre, is built in the form of an half 
H, with an immenfe portico in front, through which you enter, by fteps, to the court 
leading to the hall. This room is the grand entrance, it mcafures 63 feet long, and is 
otherwife proportionable ; the apartments are rnoltly large and convenient, and made* 
elegant by the lafte of Mr. Adam, the architect, and Zucchi, the painter, who was firfl 
employed here on his arrival into England ; he has lince diftributed the graces of his 
pencil in many parts of the kingdom, particularly in the noble houfe of Mr. Lafcelles, 
at llarewood, in Yorkfliire. The collection of paintings here are the admiration of molt 
vifitors, and contain fome of the fined firokes of many excellent mailers. On the 
ceiling of the Hair-cafe, is the apotheofis of "William, prince of Orange, who was 
a ffa Hina ted at Delft, by Ballages Gcrrard, 1584; painted by Rubens. The bivakfall- 
rootn, good common lize, unadorned, except by fome tolerable pictures. The library 
is verv handfome, 33 feet by 2_y. Dining-room is 56 by 24 ; here the exertions of 
Zucchi, See. are beautifully confpicuous. The gailery is one of the noblelt private 
rooms I ever faw. Its dimenfions, 136 foot by 27, and elegantly furnilhed, but more 
particularly with thole enchanting fubjeebs of contemplation, which ufually adorn fuch 
noble walls ; amongft which 1 had time to remark, with the afliltance of a catalogue, 
two full-fized pieces, at the extremities of the room, of Charles I. on horfcback, with 
the duke de Portion holding his helmet, by Vandyke ; the other, Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham, by Rubens. A charming landfcape of gipfies dreflmg their jiinner, by 
Salvator Rofa ; morning and evening, which dilplay all that rich and foft colouring of 
their admirable painter, Claud Lorrain ; alfo two others of the lame fize, with the 
A n£elhnd Tobit; Apollo and the Sybil, by S. Rofa ; two more fine landfcapes, by 

afpaf Pouflin ; Lord Strafford, by Vandyke ; Cain killing Abel, by Late ; Jonas and 
ic Whale, S. Rofa ; Copflantine’s arch, with figures and cattle, by Viviano and 

* Fuller'* Worthies, Middlefc^, 177. 

| This was the feat of the famous Parliament-General, Sir William Waller. 

Bombacdo , 
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Bombaccio ; the lights and fhades on'the building arc very clear and beautiful. The 
drawing-room anfwers to the dining-parlour in fize ; here are two pieces, Jacob and 
Rachael, and Sahiuel anointing David, by Titian; Vandyke’s head, by himfelf, 
thought to be an original. Beyond this are three fquare rooms, called the French, 
Englilh, and Italian ; the fird diltinguilhed by mod exquifrte tapedry, of the riched 
French manufa&ure, interfperfed with feveral of Mr. Child’s favourite birds ; the 
fccond by a magnificent date-bed and furniture ; the lad by curious Italian paper. The 
views from the feveral windows are pifturcfque, and from Mrs. Child’s elegant 
drefling-room, the profpeft towards Hampdead is very fine. 

From hence to Uxbridge the country is very fiat and unpleafant, nothing but the 
didant view of Harrow on the hill to at t raft the eye, which is an agreeable object for 
many miles ; thofe however who are fond of the bufinefs of agriculture, may fhake of] 
the general dulnefs by an attention to the nature and improvement of the foil, which is 
peculiarly rich. Hellon parilh, adjoining to Oderlcy, is deferibed by Norden, (p. i <;.) 
as “ a molt fertile place of wheate, yet not fo much to be commended for the quantitie 
as the qualitie ; for the wheat is mod pure, accompted the pured in many Ihires ; and 
therefore Queen Elizabeth hath the mod part of her provifion from that place for 
manchet for her highnefs’s diet, as is reported.” 

In the neighbourhood of Hays, are found two kinds of foil : one very heavy, and 
the other light turnip land. The former they ufe chiefly for wheat and beans ; but 
fow them in a courfe peculiar to themfelves ; they fallow for wheat, and after that low 
beans ; whereas in land drong enough to yield thofe crops, beans fhould be the fallow, 
by means of a thorough good cleaning, and wheat fucceed them ; which is the practice 
in the riched parts of Effex. Very few oats or barley are fown in thefe heavy tracts; 
in the lighter ones their method is, i. turnips; 2. barley, or, 3. clover; 4. wheat ; 
than which none can be better. * 

Between Hillingdon and Uxbridge, on the right is a white houfe, plcafingly fituated, 
and well adorned with wood, the ground falling in gentle declivities around ir. ]t 
lately belonged to Mrs. Talbot, aunt, I believe, of Lord Talbot, but is now inhabited 
by the marchioncfs of Rockingham. 

Farther on the right, before we came to Uxbridge, we left Harefield, once famous 
for the refidencc of the countefs of Derby, before whom Milton’s Arcades was there 
prefented. Norden, as cited by Mr. \Varton,f thus deferibes it in his Speculum Bri 
t/innicc ' about 15^0.) “ There Sir Edmund Aiulerfctn, knt. lord chief jullice of the 

Common Pleas, oath a faire houfe, (binding on the edge of the hill. The river Colne 
palling neere the faint* thro’ the pleatdnt nieddowes and 1’weet paftures, yealding both 
delight and profit.” I viewed this houfe (adds Mr. Warron) a few years ago, when 
it was for the molt part remaining in its«ori. inal Hate. Milton, when he wrote Arcades, 
was Hill living with his father at Norton, near Colnbroke, in the lame neighbourhood. J 

Uxbridge is a final 1 market town. In Iceland’s time it confilted of one long Ifreet, 
built of timber. The church is only a chapel of cafe to Hillingdon, a proof it is not 
very ancient. It? Camden’s time it was full of inns ; thole which it has at prefent are 
very indifferent, particularly, when we confider its propinquity to London. It gives 
the title of earl, to lord Paget, whofe ancellors had a feat, called Drayton^ in this 

• Young's Six Weeks JTour, p. Ft, >*2. 

•)- hi hid Edition of Milton's Juvenile p 

| This iaily Derby afterward-, marued Did dnuiudlor F^aton, for whe.fe fort, Johft carl of Bridge- 
water, Milton wrote his Comus. 
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neighbourhood. We ftopt to dine at the prirtcipal inn, the Crown, and afterwards 
entered the county of Bucks, purfuing the Oxford road about three miles. 

Far on our left hand lay Stoke Pogeis, which anciently belonged to the family of 
Pogeis, whofe heirefs in Edward Illd’s time marrying lord Molines, he in the 5th of 
that king’s reign, obtained a licence to make a caftle of his manor-houfe here. From 
him it defcended to the lords HungcrforJ. and from them to the Haftings’s, earls of 
Huntingdon. Edward Haftings, create / Queen Mary, lord Loughborough, was 
buried in the chapel here of his r .rev. .on and many others of the Molines’s, Hun- 
gerfords, and Ilaftings’s, were nut’ . in th. ch. :h. This manfxon feems afterwards 
to have belonged to lord 'uelh i The me ‘her of Mr. Cray, the poet, had 

afmall houfein this parifh, and i.uv .nat incoc.par l cuius front many days of the 
earlier part of his life. And themauficn hufon uv. ... Jv d>e feene of that beau- 
tiful poem of his, called the Long Stn ; , ..'hie’ ..pens v . .he following excellent 
description of this, and all other feats of that 'gc. 


In Britain’s ifle no matter wIkm* > 

An ancient pile* of hr M ,; ng Hands, 

The Hunting Jons ata. iT.-ilmis there. 

Employed the * t r.i Fair v bn* 1 ' 1 l 

To Tilif thf cr:liiig*b «r t |-* , hvht. 

Each paniul Y ate’.,.. wments douthing, 

Vidi windows 'i.i\ < jiduuc the ’iglit, 

And »» J-agcs ? hal v.n 'i oihing. 

Full of; within the l* 

When he . o.(i hi’ ir. 

My i»r: vc Lord kc -* j. Y 1 «r mauls. 

The leal 1:11 m. ■■ d; c’l before him. 

Hbhufhy heard, and liioofl rings green, 

His higli-crownM hat and j’atin ci» ublet, 

Mov’d ihe Hout heart of Engl. r, ;«l .. Quern. 

Tlio' Pope and Spaniard cmml not trouble it. 

Lady Cobham then refided here. T earnin' 1,r, lp here nUerving what facred grounn 
we were now upon. Milton refided long tn in this neighbourhood before men- 
tioned. M ailer lived at Bpaconsfieid, as we n ,, '.M pro. .dy have occafion to notice. 
Pope long dwelt no gr- t diflan v .re . L-i._ a r Bin r i eld iy WinJIbr Ford!, and 
Sioke l\)‘. "i:; was much K., r'cd by ■ fuohme, and the pathetic Gray. 1 muft 
here hr. ah t, in the wor.a of ■ ,e of tlwib authors. 

t( ! lour in. urr.ud wall * v » rove, 

‘ ' t ' ••• . /’ eiY alniig flic ni ove, 

L »* d l toam !rotn fha.Y: U) (hade, 

*' Pyg->:- .ts venerable m..dc. ,, J: 

W c. now left the Oxtord ru« . and took another through an agreeable valley and 
■xcelKent road, on our way to Ainerlliam. About five miles bey chid I Oxbridge, at a 
Siitancc on our left, we palled Hulitrode-park, tile paternal fe;«t of the duke ot Port- 

* Hatton prcfcimf by Queen Elizabeth iur his graceful perfon. and fine dancinir. 

j Pope’s Wiad.'op Foreli,'vcrJc 265% 
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andvaijedwith perpetual fwellsahd {lopes, 
of a-iyieoutttry, \ This had;li*iiierijr been the feat of a family of 
ha&$p&'4f much conflderatfooin this county, fince the reign of 
h the heirefs was mother of’Sm Bulftrode Whitlock e* one of 
^a trtaft well known, who after • dia^ j lft t hn retiring to Cftiltom 
ed there in great retirement, and died at that place July 28,1675. 
3 belonged to the infamous lord chancellor Jeffreys, by whoCj at> 
tainderat the revolution it fell to the crown, and th ince came by < grant to William, 
thefirfteurl of Portland, who came over from Holland with William ilfiand died here 
1709. Thence pafltng on through th«=* fame agreeable valley we left Boaconsfield ftill 
further on the left, made immort -1 by the bnh -\nd refid ence of Waller the poet, whofe 
family now continue there in opulence, anu by the prefent habitation of the celebrated 
Edmund Burke, at Gregorios, another houfe once belonging to the Wallers. 

On our right we left Cheneys, formerly the feat of a family of th&f ftime, of very 
long continuance in this country, but afterwards the principal feat of the Kuffels, carls 
of Bedford, when they firft had footing in thefe parts, at the time they were raifed to 
the peerage, and an immcnfe eftate, of church-lands, in that harvc'ft of fortunes, the 
di dotation of monafteriee. It ftill belongs to the *amily (who feem never 10 have been 
fquanderers) though Wobume Abbey, in Bed ford (hire, i. now their chief feat. 

Amerfham is an ancient market-town, which fent members to pa'liament, is early as 
the reign of Edward I. Lcland, in Henry VHIth’stime, calls it pretty, and fays, it then 
confifted of a ftreet well built with timber, ancl had a market on t'riday. It had be- 
longed to Stafford, duke of Buckingnam, and on his attainder ftfTtd the king, and in 
this writer’s time was granted to lord Ruffel ; •’ e place cannot now boaft cither of 
buildings or of populoufnefs. We flept a*- t u e GrTm, the beft houfe the place affords, 
but of indifferent accommodations. The next morning we continued up the fame de- 
lightful valley, and parted Shardelces, in this pariftj, the feat of Mr. Drake. This 
feat in 1431, belong- d to Henry Brudentil, ei'q. anceflor to the earls of Cardigan,' and 
duke of Montague, &c. This, and the manor of Raans, in this parifh, they cb&iSfcutfd 
to poffefs for feveral generations, and were buried in a chapel appropriate to thefe 
manors, of Amerfham-chUrch * particularly a# JL^land mentions, F.dmundBradenetl, 
father of Sir Robert, chief juftice of the C>mmdnl?ieas, 1520, and, ©riritf Brudenell, 
his elder brother. Sir Robert being a younger brother fettled ac'fJean^in North- 
amptonfhire, the prefent feat of his defeendant lord Brudenell. The Drakes have been 
fettled at Shardelces for about r 50 j . ars at leaft*. The old feat was a noble one, and 
remarkable for its finr gardens. The prefent Mr. Drake has rebuilt it in a manner 
much admired* but it cfoes not feem to make a great figure from the road. The park 
and grounds are beautiful} the gentle fwells of rich verdure crowned with groups of 
charming foliage, and the lawn falling gradually to the water’s fide, form the moll 
pi&urefque affeiqblage one can well conceive. The chancel of this water, which is well 
formed by nature for thepurpofe, only wants properly cleanftug, to make the feene 
quite compleat. » The borough of Amerfham belongs to Mr. Drake, who, and his 
eldeft fon, are the prefent members ; this patronage of tlys redory alfo belongs to him, 
which is very valuable I had almoft forgot to mention, that the parfonage-SHSjufe ap- 
pears advantageobfly on the hill above the town, th£ prefent incumbent dooor John 

■ # SiV William Dnice, of Skardctocs, was created a baronet t7i *1641* Thejjttftttt family are 
coUftteral to him. Arm* Argt* a Wyvtin Gukit . fame as thofe of Aih v Co. Devon. 
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church, where an hancffome monument and infcription is ere&ed to his memory. Near 
Chi ton, is Wotton, the feat of the Grenvilles (now of Stowe) at leaft from the time of 
Henry I. 

Clofe on our left from Ailefbury, we paffed Quarendon, the ancient refidence of the 
Lees, afterwards , Earls of Lichfield, who took their fecond title from hence. They had 
a park here, with fine orchards in Leland’s time. As an inftance of the fertility of this 
vale, it is affirmed, that not long fince, the pafture of Beryfield, part of the eftate of 
Lord Robert Lee, in tlie manor of Quarendon, let for 8ce/. a year ; and that the lord- 
fhip of Creflow', confiding only of too acres, is let for the fame. We proceeded forward 
through a dreary country and bad roads, leaving on our right, Wing, formerly a reli- 
gious houfe, and then granted to the Dormers, one of thofe families who rofe by the 
diffolution of religious houfes, though they have almoft ever fince continued papifts. It 
came as Eythrop did, to Sir William Stanhope, who pulled down the feat here, which 
was built by Inigo Jones. Hence we arrived at Window, which King OfFa gave to the 
monaftery of St. Alban’s, in a council held at Vemlam, 794. 

.From this place we pallid on towards Buckingham, leaving on our left, Middle 
Clayton, an houfe which the prefcnt Earl Verney (of an ancient family in this county), 
built at an immenfe expence, there being a prorufion of codly carve work in it. Fur- 
ther on is Addington, once the feat of the Bulbys : and fomeway on our right lay 
Whaddon Hall, the habitation, in early times of the Giffords, hereditary keepers of 
Whaddon chafe; from whom it palled to the PJgots, and they fold it to the Lords Grey 
of Wilton, who lived before at Biechley, near adjoining. The laft Lord Grey forfeited 
it in the reign of James 1 . being one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed accomplices; it 
was then granted to the favourite Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, of whofe fon Dr. 
Willis bought it, and from him it defeended to Browne Willis, the antiquarian. We 
now proceeded through the fame unpleafant country to Buckingham. This fmall county 
town i$ fituated partly low and partly on the fide of an hill, and almoft furrounded by 
the river Oufe ; but the church, which is a fine (tone building, Hands on a confiderable 
eminence, fo as to form an objcCt from Stowe gardens. About ten years ago the old 
church fell in, and this modern fabrick was eroded for 7000/. on the fpot where ori- 
ginally Hood the caftle; for we read, that King Edward the Elder, about 918, fortified 
this town with a r;.«npire and turrets on both fides the river, againft the incurfions of the 
Danes ; and on a great mount was built a ftrong caftle, formerly in the poffefiion of 
Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, but long fince deftroyed. . Yet this place feems to 
have been inconfiderable at the conqueft, as m the reign of Edward the Confeffor, ac- 
cording to Dooms-day book, it paid but for one hide, and had 16 burgeffes. A fire in 
1725, deftroyed great part of the town ; but this misfortune was not the caufe of ano- 
ther phoenix rifing from its afhes ; the ftreets and buildings are ftitt irregular and bad. 
A handfome town hall has indeed been finifhed about four years. The manufacture of 
lace is yet flourifhing, as well as at Ailefbury, &c. but Newport is the principal feat of 
this art; which I imagined would have been much injured by the patent frame work, at 
Nottingham; ftill the notable and induftrious find a good fubfifttnee by it in thefe 
parte. . 

From the Cobham Arms, where we had be«t. well- entertained, we proceeded *0 vifit 
Stowe, the noble ornament of (his place, and county, moftly indebted to the tafte and. 
fpirit of the great Lord Cobham, and afterwards to the late Eark Temple his nephew. 
Stowe was fopnerijy part of thetpoffeflions of Ofeney Abbey, and belonged to the bifliop 
of that place, when Henry VIll. t on the diffolution, ereCted the abbey into a cathedral y. 

1.0 . hut 
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but thatcapridoua monarchfoon changing his mind, removed the foundation to Chrift- 
church } and Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen Elizabeth, having 
taken the eftates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Oxford, granted this manor 
and eftate in .1590, to John Temple, Efquire*, a gentleman of a very ancient family, 
feated at Temple-hall, in Leicefterlhire. A park of about 200 acres, was inclofed by 
his defcendant, Sir Peter Temple ; whofe fon, Sir Richard, after the reftoration, rebuilt 
the manor houfe, and fettled 50/. a year on the vicarage ; which, in the hands of the 
abbots, had been very poorly endowed. This gentleman’s fon was created Baron Cob- 
ham, 1714, by George I. and in 17 8, Vifcount Cobham, with a collateral remainder 
to his fecond filter Heitor, wife of Richard Grenville, Elq. of Wotton, in this county. 
She, upon the death of Lord Cobham, S. P. ; 749, fucceeded to thefe titles, and was 
created Countefs Temple a month after her brother's death. Hence this family of 
Grenville, which had been of ancient Handing at Wotton, lhcceedad to this manfion, 
eitate and title. But this feems to have been hard upon Lord Cobham’s eldelt filter 
Mary, who was cut off from her hopes at dealt, if not her right, for having married, without 
confent his 1 ordlhip’s chaplain. Dr. Welt, whofe birth could be no difgrace to fuch an 
alliance, as he was a defcendant of ihe noble family of Delawar. Nor was the iflue of 
this match lei's rnnfpicunus by perfonal powers and accomplilhments, than by birth. 
Every body has heard of the able and the amiable poet, Gilbert Well, of whom Dr. 
Johnfon fays, “that a (ln-ke of the pally, in 1755, brought to the grave one of the few 
poets, to w hom the grave might be without its terrors ”f l ord Cobham was the perfon 
who, laid out the lawns, who planted the groves, and erected the buildings. He feems 
to have cafed over the houfe, which his father built, and to have added the corridores, 
and the wings, fo as to form the Nortn Welt, which is now) the old front. The grounds 
were then laid out with that regularity, which was, at that time, wonderfully admired. 
The buildings were molt of them feen together j and as art was the charaCteriltic of 
the gardens of thofe times, f-tovvc was then the delight of the age. Hence a prejudice 
has gone abroad, that it is formal and old falhioned ; but this is ill founded. Stowe has 
altered with the times. And thefe grounds have undergone the reforming hand of 
B rowne, the great genius of modern gardening, who was firit brought up in the fervice 
of this family. Under his nurturing care the woods have grown (and are every day 
growing) to conceal and foften the buildings. And as to architecture, Wyatt, the 
genius of the prefent days, has added, at the expence of the late Earl. Temple, a new 
front to the fouth eait, with a fuperb fuite of apartments, in a ftile of beauty and mag- 
nificence, that can fcarcely be equalled in the kingdom. 

Our approach to the Jarge Corinthian arch, fituated on an eminence about half a mile 
from the houfe, gave us a full view of the garden front, or new facade finilhed by 
Wyatt. We could here only admire this majeltic pile, and its verdant furrounding 
beauties without being able to infpect them minutely. The garden gates were now 
opened to us, and we walked the whole extent, near 400 acres, amidlt groves and tem- 
ples, and meandring fireams, that feemed like the vilionary enchantments created by 
the fancy of poets, “ Though fome of the buildings (fays Walpole) particularly thofe 

* The Peerages fay that Peter Temple, the father of this John, wft the fird who fettled at Stowd, and 
this is aflerted upon thf pi&ure of Pettr Temple, as printed in the Glides; perhaps, he might Icafc it from 
the Crown. The account in the text is taken from Willis’s Hiftory f)f the Hundred of Buckingham, the 
l*e& authority. Upon the death of Vifcount Cobham S. P. the title of J^arouct went to a diiiant collateral 
branch, who now enjoy it. | 

f Admiral Wed was another Ton, who married a daughter of Admiral Balchen. *Hia vfidow and one of 
liis funs, a captain in the navy, and the widow and iilue of another don* are now living in London, 
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of Vanbrugh and Gibbs, are fir from beautiful, yet tbe rich landTcipes occaltoned hy 
the multiplicity of temples and obelilks, and the various piftares that prefent themfelveff 
as we fliift our fituadon, occafion furprize and pleafijre K fotoetimes recalling Albano’s 
landfcapes to our mind, and oftener to our fancy the idolatrous, and luxurious vales of 
Daphne and Tempe. It is juft to add, that the improvements made by lord Temple 
have profited of the prefent perfeft ftyle of architecture and gardening. The temple of 
Concord and Victory prefiding over fo noble a valley, the great arch defigned by Mr. T. 
Pitt, and a fmallcr in honour of Princefs Amelia, difclofing a wonderfully beautiful per- 
fpe&ive ever the F.lyfian fields to the Palladian bridge, and up to the cattle on the hill, 
are monuments of tafte, and feenes, that I much queftion if Tempe or Daphne exhi- 
bited.’’ 

Having viewed the principal * objeCts and external beauties of this delightful place, in 
a round of between three and four hundred acres, we now approached the new front, and 
proceeded to infpeCt its internal grandeur and decorations. A flight of 31 fleps, de- 
figned in a mafterly manner, leads up to the grand portico of fix Corinthian pillars, the 
pediment is plain and handfome, and the whole of the centre building of exquifite woi k- 
manfhip, wrought with various medallions and effigies. The pavillions too are no lefs 
confpicuous in beauty and ornament. In the recefies of the Loggia,' we obferved two 
very fine antiques, a Cybele and a Juno in white marble, the drapery exceedingly beau- 
tiful. We now entered the faloon, a inoft elegant oval, lighted by a central dome. Its 
dimenfions are 60 by 43, and 56. The ceiling is divided into a multiplicity of highly 
decorated compartments. The cornice is of the Doric order ; above is a magnificent 
alto-relievo, defigned and executed by Signior Valdr£, an artift brought here by the' Mar- 
quis. The cornice is fupported by 16 columns in Scaiola, reprefenting Sicilian jafper, 
by Signor Bartoli, the luftre of which appears at prefent fuperior to real marble. The 
pavement is of fine Mafia Carrara tnarble, cut in four feet fquares. This noble room 
is intended to be illuminated with fixteen magnificent cryftal lights, &c. which when quite 
complete will be moft fuperb. The hall defigned and painted by Kent, is in the old 
part, and the grand entrance of the north-well front. Its dimenfions are 36 by 42 and 
«6. The ceiling is adorned with a curious allegorical painting, in allufion to King Wil- 
liam’s gift of a regiment to Lord Cobham, at his entrance into the army. The other 
principal ornaments round the walls are eight antique marble butts. On each fide the 
Hall are old apartments of dreffing and bed rooms, full of pictures, but not now (hewn. 
Thefe apartments lead to the circular Corridores, each of 27 Ionic columns, &c. We 
next vifited the chapel, which is fmall and inadequate to fo noble a place. The cedar 
waiuftcoat, and a copy of the Holy Lamb, by Rubens, are the only things worth men- 
tioning. Adjacent to this we faw the intended library, a room of confiderable fize, 45 
by 25 and 20, at prefent little more than a flieH, but when finiihed, it no doubt will be 
worthy notice; front hence we were conducted to the Marchionefs’s dreffing room, 32 
by 26 and 19, neatly furnifhed with white damalk, befides a confiderable col left ion of 
paintings by various matters. Come of which are undoubted originals, particularly the 
portraits of the Proteftor-Duke of Somerfet, and Lord Admiral Thomas Seymour, his 
brother, faid to be the only one extant. We find feveral of her Ladyfhip’s own ad- 
• « • 

* I had carefully tranferihrd mod oty.he iufetiptions that adorn thefe numerous buiYdiugs, with an inlen* 
lion to infert them, particularly thofe over the bulls on the Temple cf Britiih Worthies, as being well writ-., 
ten and worth pule ving ; but I •concluded fiucc that they aic fufliricntly known from the Guides which 
have been pub!ifb<~d, L alfu found too re original mutter afterwards crowd upon my pen, than one vo- 
lume could eafily contain, 

■ « 
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mlrabl^ perfonnsiflcee ; tbat-of Mrs. Siddons, in the chara&er of the Tragic mufe fup- 
ported fey pity andhorraViswfry ftriking; the original, by Sir Jolhua Reynolds, i faw 
in the rqysal exhibition, aodthink this a mo| excellent copy. On the frame is the fn|. 
lowing imeription from Shakefpear’s Henry V. 

Oh, I for, a mufe of fire that would affecud 

The brightefl heaven of invention. 

The Gfalville room, 32 by 26 and 19, green damafk, hung with a numerous collection 
of portraits of the Temple and Grenville families. Peter Temple, Anno 1 560, John 
Temple, his Ton, founder of Stowe, Sir Thomas Temple, Eart. Hefter Sandys of Lati- 
mer, in Bucks, his wife, who from four fons, and nine daughters, lived to fee 700 
defeeftdants*. After a long feries, feveral of which are by Cornelius Janfen, we come 
to Sir Richard, father of lord Cobhatn J lord Vifcount Cobham, byVanloo; Mary, 
lifter to lord Cobhani, wife to Dr. WeflL and afterwards of Sir James Langham ; the 
portraits of Richard Grenville and his wife Hefter, the latter, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; 
Richard, Earl Temple; right honourable George Grenville, fecund fon, who was father 
to the Marquis of Buckingham ; the honourable Thomas Grenville, captain of the De- 
fiance, 64 guns, who was killed in defence of his country, May 3d, 1747. 

The billiard room, ‘ 29 and 26, and 1 9, hung with fine tapeftry from drawings of 
Teniers. Here are a few portraits ; the principal one of the Marquis de Vieuville, am* 
baffador to Charles I. by Vandyke. A table of Giallo Antique. Chimney piece of 
Scaiola, made at Rome. Adjacent to this is. an excellent dining room, 4- by 25, and 
1 9. The paintings, not numerous, ar^ Chrift riling from the tomb, by Tintoretto ; a 
very fine piece of Sampfon in the prifon at Gaza, but this not certain, ipme call it an 
Italian ftory, by Rembrandt ; four convention pieces, by Francefco Cippo ; a view of 
the Tiber above Rome, unknown ; a curious marble cheft found on the road to Ti- 
voli, and brought from Rome by the Marquis. Next, a drawing room, 31 by 25 
and 19, beautiful tapeftry of Dutch defigns, from Teniers. . Over the chimney, a cu- 
rious head of St. Peter inmofaic, finifhed.fo deceitfully, that the beft judges can fcarce 
tell how it is wrought ; fome believe it paint, others, tapeftry, &c. The, mufic room, 
very magnificent, 50 by 32 and 22 . At each end are Scaiola pillars ; a profulion of 
gilt, ana other ornaments executed by Signor Valdre, with infinite tafte and genius. 
The general idea of his pencil, on the walls, is taken tom the Loggia of Raphael at 
Rome. The ceiling reprefents, in beautiful colours, the dance of the Hours, the Sea- 
fons, and Aurora round the Sun, which forms the centre ; Night retiring in her gloomy 
mantle under a cloud. The chimney piece is Roman ; the tables of fine Verde Antique. 
The effeCt of the whole is uncommonly linking and fuperb. We now puffed through 
the faloon to the ftate apartments. The drawing room of the fame dimenfions as the laft 
deferibed. Furniture orange damafk. Among the principal paintings are; Hagar 
and Ifhmaelj by Pietro de Cortona ; the Prodigal Son, by Guercino ; Mofes burying 
the Egyptian, by puffin; two landfcapes, by the fame; the burial of Chrift, by 
Baffan; a fine ranafeape, fey Teniers; a knight of the Bath, by Vandyke; Holy 
Family, by Rubens ; and an admirable picture of Venus, byf Titian ; which was brought 
from the collection of Gavin Hamilton, at Rome. The Italian chimney-piece, glafles, 
andother furniture and ornaments, are rich and beaufiful. The ftate gallery, 70 by 
25 and 22, difplays an equal fhare of magnificence and fjlendor ; chimney pieces of 
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Sienna marble ; two fine marble tables of Nero Antique, tfes. «»lmg much giki&dpaiat- 
ed; and the walls hung with curious tapeftry, rt^rdmSmmA^ffrmss^^ Ceres, Bac- 
chus, Venus, Mars, and Diana. Here ajQf alfo four embieajfefcal pqpililt Clare-ob- 
fcure. The chairs, window-curtains, &c- are of blue (Hk 'damaik^Pp^sAate d refling 
rcom contains a good portrait oFthe late field Marihal, Vifcount Cobhanj, by Sir God- 
frey Kneller ; two fine pictures of a Burgo- mailer and his wife, Van-hoHt ; and a head . 
unknown, by C. Janfen. The ftate bed room, is 50 by 35 and 18, hung with crimfon 
dama(k, and richly gilt and carved. The clofets are highly ornamented and "contain, 
amongft other pictures, a St. Francis, by Corregio ; offering of the Magi, by Paul Ve- 
‘ronefe ; a candle light piece, by Schalken j; and a valuable pi&ure of La Belle Eerro- 
niere, miftrefs to Francis I. of France, by Leonard! da Vinci. 

Firm hence we proceeded through Middleton Stoney in our way to Woodftpck. 
The country hereabouts is very uninterefting,. apd the roads intolerably bad. About 
four miles from Middleton, we faw on our left a hffidfoure built houfe, encircled in fine 
groves, the feat of Mr. Farmer, and called dTeifmo^e. From this fmall place where we 
dined, the evening grew dark and the objefis around became obfcured, however we had 
time to obferve about four miles beyond Middleton, the feat and park of L<?rd; Jprfey, 
and three miles farther, on our left Kirtiington-houfe, fituated in an extensive park, the 
feat of Sir Henry Watkin Da Ih wood, Bart. From hence we found the road very intri- 
cate, and after many difficulties, gladly arrived at the Bear Inn, Woodftock, This fmall 
town has a neat church, newly .ijjggphed . with an elegant (lone tpwer^i the houfes are 
inoftly of the fame materials, and Inns excellent. The inhabitants ape much employed 
in the glove and fteel bufinefs, the latter of which is here brought, to the higheft perfec- 
tion, by a brilliancy of polifh peculiar to this place, which owes its original to an inge- 
nious watch-maker, who firft eftabli(hed it here about feventy years ago. Wood flock 
park feemsto have been a royal feat, ever lince the days of King Alfred, who is faidto 
have tranflated Boethius de Confolatione Philofophias here. King Etheldred held an'af- 
fembly oFtheft&tes, and enaded feveral laws here. Henry I y'as fond of this palace, 
to which he made additions, and enclofed the park, faid to have been the firftin England 
with a (tone wall. But DoOmfday book proves parks to have exifted at the time of its 
compilation. It is probable therefore this was the firft time, fuch a mode of enc'ofure 
was ufed. Henry 11. had his chief residence here, and built his miftrefs, the fair Rofa- 
mond, an heufe in the park, and to fecure her from the jealoufy of his Queen, encom- 
pafled it with a labyrinth fo intricate, that none might find her, * except fuch as had 
received the clue from her.* Yet even in Camden's time there were no remains of the 
labyrinth. At this palace Edmund, fecond Ion of Edward I. (afterwards Earl of Kent), 
and Thomas 3d fon ofEdward 111 . (created dukfeof Gloucefter} were, .both bom, and 
both were thence furnamed of Woodflock; Here the Princefs Elizabeth, afterwards 
Queen, was fome time kept a prifoner, and not in the beft apartments. She was brought 
from the tower hither under the conduct of Sir ifemy Bedingfield. As (he pafled, the 
people rejoiced and the bells rung ; but this fo 0 p(e»^i her keeper, that he put the 
ringers in the ftocks. This raifed fuch fufpicions in that (he fatd to her 

* r # • 

* "Yet this retreat h far'd not to bate trailed her. The Queen difeovered it «n4 ufed berfo bar/Uy, die 
did not long fn??irc it. She had ana* tomb at Godftow, a tillage near Oxford, of 

that Nunuery j with ihia inscription. 

flic jacet in tumb4 rofa roundi, non rofa munda. 

Non refloUt, fti olet, qu« rcdolcrc folet. — 
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friends, “As a fhoep to the flaughter, fo am 1 led ” She was kept under a guard ol 
foldiers nighr and day ; and a fire happening between the floor of her chamber, and the 
ceiling of the room be ow, (fufpecfced purpotely) fhe had infallibly perilii na.l not 
fomebody pulled up the boards and quenched the flames. Here one day looking pen- 
lively through her prifon-window, flic oblerved a maid in the park milking a cow, and 
merrily finging over her pail, whereupon fhe exclaimed, “that liberty and fearldsn.'K 
were more valuable than all the g ream els in the world, and wilhed that Ihe w<re rat her 
that milk-maid than aPrincefs.” from henceforth this palace continued in the crown, 


and Fuller in his Worthies (publilhed lince the ref Lora ri<>») calls it a fair building. 
However it was then in its wane, and by a print of it in Oueen Elizabeth's prog n lies 
from a drawing in the beginning of this century, it appears there v ere at that hue but: 
inconfiderable remains. Afterwards Oueen Anne, with the concurrence of Parliament, 
granted all the intereft of the crown in the honor and manor of Woodwork, and hun- 
dred of Wotton to John, Duke of Marlborough and his heirs, as a reward of Ids eminent 
and unparalleled ferviccs in gaining, by Ins courage and conduc t, divers victories over the 
French and Bavarian army at Shellenberge, and other places ; bur more elpecialiy at 
Blenheim, by which the Frontiers of Holland were lecured, and England and the Em- 
pire refeued from immediate ruin. 

The new palace of Blenheim, which is not only the boat! and ornament of this place, 
but the whole kingdom at large, is a vafi and magnificent pile, railed at the public ex- 
penditure of 7oo,cool. You enter the park through a fpacious Corinthian arch, at 
about too yards from which is the molt beautiful view of the whole; the heaviness of 
the buildings is here greatly diminilhed by a fide view, and the immenfe expand- of water, 
Rialto Bridge, its deeply fuelling banks, park, &c. are feen in all poflible variety of 
order, as the genius of the immortal Brown could belt dictate. Vanbrugh was the ar- 
chitect, whole buildings arc in general ponderoufly heavy, and by fbme eftecined monu- 
ments of the vilclt taite. However this may be critically juft, we cannot but oblerve 
this princely fabric with fublime veneration. The front is about 348 feet in extent, and 
higlily ornamented. The common entrance at the call gate, over which is a refervoir 
of 500 hogfheads of water to fupply the houfe, led us into the firlt quadrangle of otliccs, 
from whence we proceeded into the area, and through the fuperb portico to the hall ; 
this moll magnificent room is 67 feet high, 60 long, and of a proportionable breadth. 
The ceiling is painted by Sir James Thornhill, and reprefents victory crowning the great 
Duke, and pointing to the battle of Blenheim. Saloon'is 60 high, by about 50 and ec; 
here is a great difplay of magnificence, the lower part lined 'with marble, the walls de- 
picted by La Guerre, reprefenting different nations in their various habits. The ceiling 
he has adorned with another emblematic compliment to the noble Duke. R i- Jit of the 

faloon, is the ftate drawing room, excellent fize, and hung with tapeitry, ivprelbnung 
lome of the Duke’s battles. Principal paintings; the adoration of the Shepherds, a:.d 
the offering of the Magi, by Lucca Giordano ; a Madona and child, and holy frimify , by 
Nic. Pouliio : alfo a maficrly picture, by Rubens, of Meleager and Atlanta: a portrait, of 
the Duchefs, by ‘Romney., Another drawingroom, with more fine taped ry of the 
Duke’s march to, and liege of, Bocatoch. ’J hree old paintings by Gmoele, &c. and a 
portrait of the prefent Duke, by Romney. State bed-chamber ; over the doors, two 
pieces of flill-lile, b*y Malteze ; a portrait of Edward 6th, fby 1 lolbein ; but the molt ca- 
pital, is Seneca bleeding to death, by Lucca Giordano ; t Si.-, is much Ids, and the figures 
not fo numerous, or fine as that at Burleigh. After paiiug this inferior li-jte of apart- 
ments, wc were next fuddcnly furprized with the molt magnificent library, 1 .S3 feet by 
32 and 40 ; this was originally a gallery for paintings, ;uid ;hl! contaiiss’many good por- 
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traits, moftly of the family ; the marble workmanfhip is highly finifhed, and the ftuc- 
coed ceiling of the richoft defigns. At one end is a fuperb ftatuc of Queen Anne, by 
Ryfbrack. The late Duke furnifhed it with lord Sunderland, his father’s noble collec- 
tion of books, which confifts of 24,000 volumes, allowed to be the bell private collec- 
tion in England. Erom thefe windows you have a charming profpeft of the winding 
fwclls to the water, and of the groves on the oppofite hill. Hence wc were conducted 
to the chapel in one of the wings, which is very handfome, fpacious, and lofty. The 
monument to the memory of the old Duke and Duchefs, is a noil fuperb piece of fculp- 
turc, by K yfbrack ; they are reprefented with their two fons who died young, as fup- 
ported by Fame and Hiltory. The altar piece is our Saviour taken from the crofs, by Jor- 
daens of Antwerp. Returning to the faloon, we next entered the dining room, of mo- 
derate dimcnfions ; the principal paintings are a capital landfcape, by Claud Lorrain j 
Lot and his two daughters, Venus and Adonis, both prefents from the Emperor, by Ru- 
bens ; a capital piece of cattle and figures, by Caftiglione ; portrait of Queen Anne, 
whilfi: Princcfs of Denmark, by Sir Godfrey Kneller ; a group of the Duke and Duchefs, 
and children, by Sir Jofiiua Reynolds. Winter drawing room ; Goblins tapcltry re- 
presenting the Cardinal Virtues. An excellent portrait of Mary, Duchefs of Richmond, 
by Vandyke ; lord Strafford and his fecretary, by the fame ; this is fimilar to one I have 
fecn at Wentworth houfe in Yorkfhire, but infinitely inferior, it cannot furely be difputed 
which is the original. Mr. Walpole efleems that the chef d’auvre of Vandyke ; and 
fays, “ I can forgive him any infipid portraits of perhaps infipid people, when he fhowed 
himfelf capable of conceiving and’ transmitting the idea of the greatefl man of the age.” 
Two of King Charles’s beauties, Mrs. Killigrew and Morton, by ditto. Blue dreiiing 
room : this contains a confiderable colle&ion of good paintings. The principal in the 
upper row, Ifaac blefling Jacob, and the woman taken in adultery, by Rembrandt ; Ca- 
therine de Medicis, by Rubens ; Time clipping Cupid’s wings, by Vandyke ; our Sa- 
viour and St. John, by Carlo Dolce ; an Aftronomer and his family, byDoblon; por- 
trait of William, Marquis ofBlandford, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. Under row: our Sa- 
viour and the Virgin in the clouds, and an holy family, by Hannibal and Ludovico Car- 
racoi ; a Dutch family, by Oftade j two landscapes, by Gafpar * Pouflin ; two more by 
Vandcr Neer and Woovermansj Dorothy Countefs of Sunderland, by Vandyke. 
Summer drawing room, or grand cabinet, richly decorated with pictures. Here are 
repofited the greatefl; efforts of the pencil of Rubens. The Roman charity ; the offer- 
ing of the Magi ; the flight into Egypt j Andromeda chained to the rock ; Lot’s depar- 
ture out of Sodom ; the portrait of Paracelfus, and his own head &c. &c ; a fine Mag- 
dalen, by Carlo Dolce ; a holy family, by Ludovico Carracci ;* our Saviour blefling the 
children, cileemed capital, by Vandyke ; Pope Gregory, and a female Martyr holding 
a palm branch, by Titian ; Raphael’s miftrefs, Dorothea, by himfelf. 

Thus gratified with infpe&ing this internal magnificence, we departed without being 
able to fee much of the external beauties of the park and pleafure grounds ; which in. 
fine weather afford infinite pleafure, but a torrent of fhowers deprived us of this further 
enjoyment. The former is 1 1 miles round, and contains 2,500 acres, with 2000 head 
■of /Jeer y the water of 250 acres, and its fine fwelling banks were diipofed by the great 

* “ The Duchefs of Marlborough gave any price for his pictures ; they are the firft ornaments of Blen- 
heim, but have fuffered by neglect, there arc fix teen pieces by this matter, the l*:lt are his own portrait, with 
his wife and child, the offering of jie Magi, and the Roman charity."! 

f Walpole’s Agecdotes of Paintess, vol. id. p. 144. 
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Mr. Browne. The fpan of the arch of the Rialto bridge is tot feet, but this extenfive 
appearance is much obfcured by the fullnefs of the water. On the vail obelilk, which 
is 1 30 feet high, the grant of the crown, and fervicesof the Duke, are fully dilplayed by 
a long infeription written by Dr. Hare, who had been his Grace’s chaplain, and was af- 
terwards Bifliop of Chichefter. 

Woodftock is among the places which contend for the honor of the birth of Chaucer. 
Of his rdidence here, in a iquare ftoile houfe, near the park gate, there is no doubt. 
This great genius, the father of Englifh poetry, was born (molt probably of honorable 
parents, though this is not certain) in 1328, 2. of Edward III. lie was educated both 
at Cambridge and Oxford, and then ftudied the law in the middle temple, thence he 
went to court, and became the King’s Page, and was taken under the patronage of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of I/ancaftcr, whole intereft he never alter forfook. Indeed a dolor 
tie afterwards took place ; he married about j 360 Philippa, filler of Catherine S win- 
ford, iirlt the mill refs and afterwards the wife of his patron ; and the anceflrels from 
whom Henry VII. derived his title to the crown. During the greater part of his life 
he enjoyed many rich and honorable employments, and his income is faid to have been 
at onetime 1 000I. per annum, a large ellate in thole days. He refilled much, particu- 
larly while the court was here, at this fpot. When difengaged from public bufmefs his 
time was entirely fpent in fludying and walking. The park here was the fcenc of his 
moft favorite wanderings, and many of the rural deferiptions in his poems are taken 
from hence.* In the poem called the Cuckowe f and Nightingale, the defeription of 
the morning walk is exa fitly what may be traced from his houfe, through part of the 
park, and down by the brook into the vale under Blenheim houfe, as certainly as we 
may aflfert that Maples inftead of Phyllereas were the ornaments round the bower, which 
place he likewife deferibes in his dream, as a white caftle Handing upon an hill, the fcenc 
in that poem being laid in Woodftock park. Thus lias the country hereabouts be- 
come confccrated in his poems, and to all who fed the genuine force of poetry, a 
clallick ground. About two years before him, died his kind patron the Duke of I.an- 
cafter, and this fo deeply affected him, that he could no longer bear this place, the fcenc 
of his former happinefs, but retired to Dunnington caftle § by Newbury, in Berk i hire ; 
in the l'olitude of which fweet retreat he indulged his contemplations, till October 25, 
1400 ; when, at the age of 72, he departed quietly to his grave. Sir Thomas Chau- 
cer, Knt. his fon and heir, was Speaker of the lloufe of Commons in the reign of Ilenry 
IV. and in many other honourable offices, and left a ‘daughter, and heir Alice, who 
carried the caftle of Dunnington, Ewehnc Palace (by Benfbn) in this county, and other 
large eftates to William De la Pole n Earl, and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, whole fon, 
by mixing with the blood royal, was the real author ofihc deftrufilion of the family iu 
the perfon of the grandfon, beheaded by Jlenry VIII. 1513. The eftates were for- 
feited to the Crown. Ewclmc became a palace to our Kings. Mod of the reft were 
granted to Charles Brandon, created Duke of Suffolk. 

* See Chaucer's Life "in the Biographia, ami other books. 

t Ver. 5‘- Kj. . .... . * 

Dunnington Callle lies half a milt* to the right of Spmh.nnlaiuh i In the pruk waft an old o;&, called 
Chaucer’s oak 9 unde? which lit? is f.iid to havt eoinpol* d many of hf p-uins. Urn- afterwards the gillant 
Charhs lhandon, Duke of Sullo’k, (t!ie favoiite of Iiemy VlIlAwlio mnnied that haughty moil urliN 
youngcll filler,) much refuted- In the rebellion it wa . a gairifon f'lr - Charles I. under the valiant Mr J> \ i 
boys. The King lay here one night. At pit-lent theu: U remaking only a battered gateway with Loo 
t-jwers, and lome JuiuJl part of the featured walls, cl Hiked with bramble?, and overrun w i’h ivy. 
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In the evening we proceeded to Oxford, that facrcd feat of the Mufes ; the antiquity 
and particulars of which I fhnll not here pretend to defcribo ; the two Univerfitics are 
places fo well known, and fo full of matter for contemplation and defeription, that 
nothing Ids than a feparate work can give an account adequate to their refpeftive 
merits. 1 {hall therefore pals this place over in fik-nt veneration, and only infert a few 
common obfervations on ream improvements in that noble city, and its neighbouring 
beauties. Befidos the wonderful improvements that have been made, within a few 
years, by widening the ilrcets. paving, &c. the new county goal does great credit to 
the fpirit of the place, and when finifhed will be one of the Itrongell: and heft in the 
kingdom. Its fit nation is adjacent to the old caflle, and encompaffed by a mallv (tone 
wall, which we enter at a large tower and gate-way, over which is to be the platform 
for executions. In the centre of this fpacious area, Hands the governor’s houfe, 
whence he can overlook the whole of the buildings under his care. 'I he principal one 
for felons is divided info Go cells, eight feet by level), as Wrong as iron and Hone can 
make them. The two lefier bridewells contain 20 each, and are ahnoft finifhed. lhe 
old caflle is to remain as it was, fo that t!v whole group which is of thatllylc of archi- 
lefture, will have a noble appearance. 1 here is alio a city prifem now building upon 
the fame plan. 

As Nuncham, the feat of the carl of Harcourt, is a place fo generally famed, we 
could tint omit viliting it. This of late formerly belonged to the Courtnays ot Devon- 
fhire, and is called to this dav Nuneham Courtnay. At.er palling through leveral 
hands, it was fold in Oliver Cromwell’s time, to John Robinfon, of London, mer- 
chant, (anceflor to Sir George Robinfon, bart.) from whofe family it came by an 
heirels to David Karl of Wemys ; of whom it was purchafcd in 1710, by Simon, firit 
lord Harcourt, lord high chancell r ofKngland. lie was foil and heir of Sir Philip 
Harcourt, knt. (member for Oxfordfhire, 1681) feated at Stanton Harcourt in this 
county, (a manfion now fold, l ut flill the burial place of the family) where his an- 
ceftors had refided ever fmee they married the heirefs of Richard de Camvillc, in the 
reign of Richard I. v ho brought them this feat. They have been very famous here ; 
one of them a knight of the garter ; have married nobly ; and have never been beneath 
the degree of knighthood.* The profent houfe at Nuneham was built by the late carl. 
It is fituated about fix miles from Oxford, and hilf a one from the Henley road, on 
the fide of a rich hill, and cncompafled with an extenfive park well wooded, the foftly 
flowing Ifis mcandring at a proper diftance in the meadows below. A fweeter fituation 
could lcaree be found for fuel) a piece of architecture, nor a fpot fo much endowed by 
nature, or as well laid out by Brown ; “ here are fycncs worthy* of the bold pencil of 
Rubens, or to be fubjects for the tranquil funfhines of Claud Lorrain.”! 'i he common 
approach gives an idea of nothing more than a finall plain gentleman’s fear, and the 
inipection of the firfl apartments confirms this impreflion, but we were afterwards 
picafingly deceived. The furniture is tnoflly elegant, and the rooms adorned with 
many capital paintings. Raffing through the hall, which is flrongly, arched as a fecu- 
rity agaiufl fire, in which are fume antique ftatues, we afeended thif circular geome- 
r nr.it, flair-cafe, and entered a,.miall room called the faloon, in which are leveral good 
paintings, Sufanna and the ekf.rs, by Hannibal Carracci ; the Nativity, by Pietro da 
Pietri ; ftveral portraits, by Vandyke ; two Beggar Boys, by Murillio.* Anti-chamber, 
final), but ornamented with dMtrable pictures. From hence, by a narrow circular 

* Tlie mother of lord char.ci-lhv H-ircourt was A tine, daughter of Sir William Waller (the parliament 
gcneutl) of OHctlcy pVirk, Let me ddcrihVtL 

f Walpolt ’s ArvlJv tto ct J'aiuitis, vol. zd. p. J45. / 
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paflage to the library, which is adorned in a pleating (tyle with heads of the poets, &c. 
Rowe and Pope, by Kndler; Philips, by Ryley ; Prior, by old Dahl ^ Shakefpear, 
RoulTeau, Beaumont, Addifon, Mal'on, Sir Walter Raleigh, Horace Walpole, Sir 
Ifaac Newton, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Siddons, &c. Dining-room, very handfume; 
its dimenfions 73 by 24 and 18. Here are fome excellent paintings ; the principal, 
Ulyfies and Naufica, by Salvator Rofa ; a large Iandfcape with figures and cattle, verv 
beautiful, by Cuyp ; four ruins of Rome, by Parolo Panini ; dead game and dogs, by- 
Snyders ; two fruit pieces, by Michael Angelo CampiJogiio ; lamlleapes by G. Poulfin 
and Ruyfdaal, Oelagon drawing room, 30 by 24 and 18, and fuperbly furniflied and 
gilt, &c. with no inconfiderable /hare of pictures; two Madonas, by Guido and Bar- 
rocci, both cflecmcd beautiful ; Chrift crqpvncd with thorns, by Yeronefc ; St. John 
preaching in the wildcrnefs, by AJbano ; Mofis fweetning the waters of Meribah, 
highly coloured, by Nicolo Pouflin ; land/cape by Gafpar Pouflin, kc. Great draw- 
ing-room, 49 by 24 and 18, St. Margaret, whole length, and highly preferred, by 
Titian ; from the collection of Charles I. Pour noble land Rapes, the fubject hunting 
the boar, Italian Banditti, Diana and nymphs, and other figures, (fome of them by 
Teniers,) by Van Artois; two Idler beautiful ones, by Gafpar Pouflin, and figures by 
Nicolo ; a charming Cuyp ; a moon-light on the water, very perfect, by' Vaiuler 
Neer; a Iandfcape by Claud I.orrain ; a beautiful Iandfcape, a cart overturning in a 
rocky country, by moonlight, by Rubens; this is well known by Boluvaert’s prints;* 
An entertainment on the Texel with Engiifh and Dutch yatchts, an admired Van- 
dervclde. Idler landfcapcs, by W r ootton, &c. Another circular paflage led us to the 
Hate bed-room, hung with velvet, and many valuable old family portraits ; all’o the 
King and Ouecn, by (fain (boro ugh. Two drefling rooms full of various paintings. 
Amongft the rdf, a portrait of Giles Bruges, third lord Chandos (who died 1 , 

the drefs remarkable, apparently Spanifb, the cloke of black velvet, with fiiv.r orna- 
ments. 

We now walked to view the external beauties of the place, which mull excite pecu - 
liar admiration in the mind of every beholder ; the park is about fix miles round, and 
the pleafure grounds, including the garden, contain near 60 acre-. A fending the 
hill towards the church, you have an exquifite view to Abingdon, and other pari s of 
Berklhire. The grand l'vvcep of woods, and the river Ills are charming features in th s 
feene. Beyond the chapel, the profpedt breaks Hill more enchantingly through a villa 
to the north, up the ifis to the Uatelv towers of Oxford “ bofomed higli in tufted trees.” 
Such was our view from the windows of the houfe, bm'herc the fore ground gives 
great gratulcur and bdhlnefs. In front of this avenue Hands the peculiarly formed 
church of nne Hone, in imitation of a Roman temple ; this w as erected by a Lite lord, 
founder of the houfe, 1 764. In front are fix large pillars hip porting a plain pediment, 
and from the top riles a lofty dome. The inhale is extremely neat ; over the pari Hi 
door are names of thole w ho have gained the annual prize of merit, from an infitiiution 
made l y hislordfhip l'even years ago. This is determined by the votes of the parilh- 
inners in favour oft the molt fober and honeit candidate. A verv laudable inlliunion, 
and worthy of univerfal imitation. Over the altar is a painting of liie good Santyjaian, 
by Mafon, the poet. In the garden is an excellent c/niervatory, open in iummer, 

,<1 

* l he noblcll and largcft Iandfcape of Rubens. is In the royal ejlledion. It exhibits an almnil bird's 
eye view of an extcnlive country, with inch mallcrlv ckarnefa and ineelli^cr.ce, as to contain in i t fell aloac 
k A bool for painters of Iandfcape.”-)- * 

t Wa'.polcs’s Anecdotes, voi, zd. p. 14; and 6. • 
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and covered in the winter feafon. On the margin of the walks are placed various 
buildings and bulls, ini'eribed with verfes from many of our favourite poets, but too 
numerous to be inferted in this defeription. I lhall only obferve, in the words of 
Milton, 

- ■ “ Here nniverfal Pan, 

“ Knit with the Graces, and the hours in dance, 

•' .Leads on ill* eternal fjuing.” 

Infinitely delighted with this cxcurfion, we returned by the village of Nuncham, 
which confifts of about twenty neat houfes, at equal di fiances on the road; thefe are 
divided into two feparate dwellings, fo that forty families may here, by this liberal 
afiidancc of his lordfhip, enjoy the comfort? of imluflry under a wholefome roof, who 
otherwife might have been doomed to linger out their days in the filthy hut of poverty. 
As we approached the Univerfitv, its towers and richly lhaded groves again won our 
admiration and adonilhment. From this road the efl'ed of the whole is indifputably 
the molt linking, and may challenge the univerfe to (hew its equal. 

Sec ! Oxford lifts her head fublimc, 

Majcflic in the imjfn of time ; 

N<»r wants there GrxciVs better part, 

’Miel the proud pi!es of ancient art ; 

Nor decent Doric to dilpenie 
New charms ’mid old magnificence ; 

And here and there foft Corinth weaves 
H er doedal coronet of leaves ; 

While as with rival pride, her towers invade the Iky.”* 

Auguft 31. After a night of much rain; we eroded the river into Berkshire, to 
vtfit t’ne adjacent market town of Abingdon. The intermediate hills are very beautilul 
and aliord leveral pleafing views, Thofo noble foils of the foreft, the widely fpreading 
oaks, form an agreeable lliade of confulerable length ; at the further extremity, as we 
began to defeend into the flat again, we faw, at a fmall dillance on our left, Radley, 
a confiderable modern edifice, belonging to Sir James Stonehoufe. I.eland mentions, 
there was a park there belonging to Abingdon Abbey, which was deltroyed becaufc 
the fcholars of Oxford much reforted there to hunt. The fame liberty ot (porting is 
Jlill taken by the Univerfitv, to ’the great annoyance of the owner of this place. Be- 
yond, acrofs the vale, lord Tlarcourt’s fweet place called to mind thole charming 
icenesof the preceding day. We now approached the principal object ol our excur- 
sion, and received a mod terrible imprefiion at the entrance from this road ; a narrow 
lane, unworthy the name of a ltrcet, made too alniod impaflable by the confines ol 
dirt and water. The market-place, however, improved our idea of the town, though 
it has little more to boad than a Jpacious market-houfe, over which is a good hall for 
public bufinefs. This is certainly a building that may claim pre-eminence jover thole 
ol mod towns of like fize and conlequence, nay, fo luperior is it to JtlifS general ftruflurc 
- oi'tl> enlace, that it feems as /hough brought there by midake. If we fearcli into the 
annals of antiquity, we fliall iW this town of much greater confequcnce than at prel’ent, 
deriving its name and chief gliry from its abbey, founded by one I 4 ein or Fan us, a 
noble baxon, nephew to Cedar king of the Well Saxons, about C75. According to 

J ,oJanJ, the -abbey was firft tfegun at Bagley wood, thofc noble fhades we delcribed 

« 

• • 

* Wiirton’s Ode 
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about two tniles from hence ; but the foundations and the works (fay's he) th.rc prof- 
pered not ; whereupon it was tranflated to .Seukefliam and there finifhed chiefly at the 
cofts of King Cifia, who was himfelf afterwards buried there. And from this abbey 
being built it changed its name to Abingdon. In old times (continues Leland) many 
of the villages about Abingdon had but chapels of eafe, and this abbey was their mother 
church, where they buried. Anton git the reft the famous Geoffery of Monmouth 
had his monument here. This abbey, which was one of the fineft and richeft in Eng- 
land, had not flourifhed long, ere it was demolifhed by the violent fury of the Danes. 
Yet it foon after recovered itfelf through the liberality of King Edgar, and afterwards 
by theinduftry of the Norman abbots it grew to fuch magnificence, as to ftand in com- 
petition with any in Britain. “ It was in ancient times called Sheoverfltam, a famous 
city, goodly to behold, full of riches, encompaffed with very fruitful fields, green 
meadows, fpacious paflures, and flocks of cattle abounding with milk. Plere the king 
kept his court ; hither the people reforted, while confultations were depending about 
the grcatelt and mofl weighty affairs of the kingdom.” Two fynods are fuppofed to 
have been held here, one in 742, and the other in 822. Leland fays the rents of 
this abbey were almoft 2,oool. a year. Though this town had its dependance for a 
longtime on the abbey, yet fince 1416, when King Henry V. built bridges over the 
Oufc (as appears by a diftich in a window of St. Helen’s church there) and turned the 
high road hither, for a fhorter cut ; it became much frequented, having a mayor and 
corporation, & c. and much enriched itfelf by making great quantities of malt ; as it 
ftill does, fending the chief in barges to London by the river. It gives title of earl to 
the right honourable Willoughby Bertie, which was firft conferred upon his anceftor 
James lord Norris of Rycote, 1682, 34th of Charles II. 

September 1 If, as before, cloudy and unfettled, but made foft and pleafant by in- 
tervening iiinfhine. Being delayed beyond our expectation, at a time too when the 
.Univerfily could afford little or no focicty, and the whole town looked dull in the mid ft 
of a long reccfs from bufinefs and gaiety ; thus circutnfkmced wc were glad to find any 
object worthy attention, that might afford us an hour’s uleful entertainment. To this 
intent we directed our courfe along the Gloucefter road to Einfham; the meadows 
we pafi'ed through are exceedingly pleafant and extenfive, where we croffed fix or l'even. 
excellent ftone bridges, thrown over the rivulets, which refrefh with their cool llreams 
the growing herbage ; anil from the fummit of the vafl hill beyond we had a fine 
profpeCt over the four adjoining counties. The back*front of Blenheim, and the flats, ly 
obclifk in the park, are great additions to this feenery ; tout they appear lefs to their 
own advantage from this point of view. A little on our right we faw Wirham, an old 
monaflick-looking edifice, belonging to lord Abingdon ; and as we approach the village 
of Einfham, this earl lias ereCtod a fail ftone bridge of fix arches, in the place of a 
ferry, alf'o a large fqiuire houl’e, intended for an inn, but never yet inhabited : the 
former pays a very profitable toll, but the latter is likely to continue an incumbrance to 
its owner. Einfham (according to Camden) was formerly a royal vill, which Cuth- 
wulph, the SaxfScL-firft took from the conquered Britains. Ethelmar, a nobleman, 
adorned it with a monaftery, which King Ethelred confirmed in 1005, and *^^gncil 
the privilege of liberty, with the fign of the Holy Ct#s.” After the difl'olufion this 
religious houfc was turned into a private feat, which Belonged to the earls of Derby. 
From Henry, third* earl, it came to his third fon, SI Edward, who was buried here 
1 609, S. P. and was fucceeded in his eflate by his nefmew, Sir Edjvard .Stanley, k. b. 
one of whole co-heirs was the famous Vcnetja, the wife of Sir Kcnclm Digby, of whole 
beauty and other accomplifhmeuts, fo giuclrhas been laid. 

* J September 
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September .Favoured with every charm that the feafon would allow, we left awhile 
ihel'o reverend i’cenes, grown irkfome and unedifying by repetition, to take another 
Ihort fumy of the country, and to enjoy the refreshing influence of fouthem breezes. 
By 1 Jeddington hill, which takes its name from a ftnall village beyond, we dirctled our 
courlc ; to this agreehble lummit is formed a commodious gravel walk for the benefit 
of Oxford ; from hence we eroded the fields to that village, but the roads were almolt 
in. palfable for a carriage, and the place afforded nothing to fat isfy our trouble, except 
the fight of a few well-built new houfes, belonging to fomc of the inhabitants of Oxford ; 
the air here is recommended for its falubriiy, which makes it frequently the refidence 
of invalids, &e. Inclining again towards the London road, we afeended the vaft brow 
of Sholover, which commands an altnoft boumilefs view of the adjacent counties ; the 
eye is here in the centre of an iinmenJ’e circle, but the objects are not numerous 
enough to engage any long attention, though there is a confiderable variety of country 
lo look over. Queen Elizabeth, in her progreffes, 1 566, vifited Oxford, and was 
magnificently entertained by the Univcrfity for feven days. “ The day after fhe took 
her leave, and was conducted by the heads as far as Shotover-hill, when the Earl of 
l.ticdler gave her notice, that they had accompanied her lo the limits of their jurif- 
diclion. From hence calling her eyes back upon Oxford, with all pofiible marks of 
tendernefs and afiedion, (he bade them farewell. The Queen’s countenance, and the 
Karl of Leiceflcr’s care, had fuch an affect upon the diligence of this learned body, 
that, within a few years after, it produced more fhining inltances of real worth, than 
had ever been fent abroad at the fame time in any age whatfoever.”* The harveft 
around feemed pretty forward, and the crops plentiful and well-looking, but we ob- 
ferved more unfinifhed and {landing here, than in the parts of Bucks we lately puffed ; 
the fettled lerenity of the fky was now moil propitious, and no doubt a few fuch days 
will let the farmer’s heart at eafe, and crown the year with plenty. 

September 4th, more charming than the preceding, we left Oxford and purfued the 
direct road to Worcefter, through Woodflock, See. taking Dichelcy, the feat of Lord 
Litchfield’s, now Lord Dillon’s, in our way. Its fituation is a little on the left of Kid- 
dington turnpike, about 12 miles from Oxford, but the ueareft and belt w'ay is by 
Blenheim park. Diehcley is an hamlet, in the parifh «f Spilleibury, of which the 
principal manor belonged to William Beauchamp, Lord Abergavenny, 1 2th Henry 
IV. afterwards it was owned by George Duke of Clarence, during whole fon’s mino- 
rity, the flevvardfliip was granted to William, lord Norris. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, aneftatein this parifh (probably the manor) belonged to Thomas Bridges, 
Efq.j ofKeynfham, in Somerfetfhire, and ofBruern Abbey, in this county. Whether 
Diehcley is a manor, and if fo who were the ancient owners, I am not informed. But 
about the reign of James I. the Lees, whole principal feat was at Quarendon in Bucks, 
before-mentioned, were in puffefiion of amanfion here, and by degree's the old refidence 
was deferted, and this became their chic f habitation. Sir Henry Lee was created a Ba- 
ronet, 1611 ; his foil, fir Henry, lived at Dichelcy, and dying about 1641, his widow 
Ann, (daughter of Sir John St. John of Lydiard Tregoze. barpjg^i!) married Henry 
Wjlmot, Viicount Athlone, of Ireland, the famous loyalifl, created by Charles I. Earl 
of luicheftcr, w ho refided heL‘, ? v in right of his wife, as her jointure-houfe, no doubt) 

* All that pafil-d during her vifit a/Oxford, &c, may be fully feen in the Quqj-n’s Progrefles, vol. 1. for 
<5^6. to which is annexed a viev/of Jiliotovir. Here was once a confiderable fortll, of which Milton's 
grandfather was* the ranger. * 

f Younger biother to John Lo»d Chjndoa, who died 1557. 
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and in 1659 was buried in the vault belonging to the Lees in SpillefiJury clmrch. At 
this feat was born his fon the famous John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, on April 10th, 
1647. He was both the ornament and dilgrace of the court of diaries II. “lie 
lived worthlefs and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and his health in lavilh voluptuoul- 
nel's ; till at the age of one and thirty, he had exhaufted the fund of life, and reduced 
himfelf to a Hate of weaknefs and decay*.” At length he was fo worn out, that he 
expired without a ffruggle, July 26th, ififJo, iEt. 34. I think the feite of a lodge fome- 
where in Woodftock park, where he is laid to have breathed his luff, has been formerly 
pointed out to ntc. Sir Henry Lee, Bart, fon of the countefs of Rochelter, by her 
former hatband, was father of Anne, the firft wife of Thomas, Marquis of Wharton). 
Sir Francis Lee, his younger brother, was father of the firft earl of Litchfield. The 
prefent manlion was rebuilt by the elder brother of the laft carl, and is efteemed the 
belt of Gibbs’s architecture. The old manfion I believe ftood in a different fituation, 
lower in the park. The approach to the principal entrance, the hall, is nothing grand 
or magnificent ; but the inlide of this room is very noble. Its dimenfions, as near as 
I could guefs, without an accurate meafure, arc a cube of feet, and coved at top. 
The ceiling and walls are painted by Kent, and decorated win various fculptures. Allb 
a portrait of the founder of the houfe. To the right we enter a fmaU breakfaft par- 
lour, with a few paintings. The two moft worth notice are Rubens and family, on 
liorfeback among!! wild beads, the figures by Rubens, and beads by Snyders ; a large 
fhooting piece, the principal figure, the late lord and chancellor of Oxford, by Wootton. 
Dining room, about 36 by 21, richly ornamented with portraits; Charles I. and fon, 
very admirable, by Vandyke; Henry VIII. by Hans HolbeinJ ; Prince Arthur, by C. 
Janfen ; Sir Henry Lee in Elizabeth’s time, the firft of the family ; and four brothers, 
by Cornelius Janfen ; lord and lady Litchfield in coronation robes, by Richardlon, and 
Vanderbart ; duke of Monmouth and his mother, by fir Peter Lely ; fir Charles Rich, 
brother to earl Warwick, killed 1627, on the Ifle of Rhee, by Janfen. Late Lord’s 
bed-room, crimfon datnafk furniture, and very old tapeftry, &c. Small dreffing room 
adjacent, Madona and child, by Mineeard, a Frenchman ; a fine piece not hung up, of 
the nativity, lately font here by lord Dillon, tile light filming from the glory and re- 
flected from the furrounding figures, leaned particularly ftrong and beautiful. Small 
tapeftry drawing room, 27, by 22, portraits of the countefs Lindfay, and Rocheftcr, fil- 
ters, lir P. Lely ; Duchefs of Cleveland by fir P.Lely; fir t F. Henry Lee, firft earl of Litch- 
field, by Vandyke. Saloon, 36 by 29, difplays no ornaments worth notice, except a 
buft of Dr. Sharp, and an antique marble ftatuc of Jlygeia. The perfon employed 
in the flucco work, paiftting, &c. was Roberts of Oxford. Green tapeftry room, the 
chancellor of Oxford, nephew to the late lord Litchfield : fir Walter Raleigh, by 
Moore ; archbifhop Warham, by Holbein ; duchels of Portfmouth, by Lely ; Jacob’s 
dream, by Rembrandt ; a fleeping Venus and Painter, by Titian : a finall virgin and 
child, by Raphael ; four finall landscapes with cattle and figures, by Polinbary ; a land- 
scape over the chimney, by Wootton. Great gilt drawing room, about 37 by 26 : fur- 
niture, criinlbn datfeaik-*- gftding and other ornaments, by Roberts ; Charles i L,- tin. 

* Jolinfon’s Lives of the Poets. f 

f Lord Rochdlcr’s mother items to have been of a family productive of eccentric characters. 1 was 
going to initance it in the famous Philip Duke of Wharton, as ;he WIuc # of this marriage of her grand- 
child, but he was the fon of a fecund match. However the Countels® brother, b ir Walter St.John, Bait, 
was grand-father of the mod extraordinary Henry St. John, Vifeount Bolingbroke. • 

| However this is much doubted. r ♦ * , 
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chefs of Cleveland : countefs of Lindfay, by fir P. Lely ; lord and lady Litchfield ; 
lady Charlote Fitzroy, mother to the late lord Litchfield, and duke of Grafton, her bro- 
ther by Kneller ; a landfcape, by Wooton. Adjacent clofet containing portraits, &c. 
James I. Angularly drafted, iir Thomas Pope, by Vandyke, &c. : Juft Steward, and 
group receiving their hire, by Vandermant. Velvet bed. room; a very curious table 
of ebony, inlaid with brafs, and made in Louis XIVth’s time ; a white marble chim- 
ney piece, the carving very light and admirable. Small drafting room : a beautiful 
painting of the duche;s of Orleans, Charles lid’s daughter, by Lely ; St. Catharine 
going to be tortured on the rack, by Vanmander ; a curious travelling clieft of Charles 
11 . brought here by means of the late lord Litchfield’s mother, who was daughter to 
that prince. Hence we were conduced through a circular raifecl pafl’agc to the chapel, 
neat and plain. Over the altar, a painting of Chrift taken from the crofs, by Pouffin. 
Great taped rv drawing room, about 30 by 25, reprefents Vulcan oppofing iEncas on 
one wall, and Neptune, &c. on the other. Over tlxe chimney piece a group of the duke 
and duchcfsof York and children, by Lely. From this fouthern afpedt, the views are 
extenfive and pleafing. In the ftair-cafe ftands a model in wood, of Ratcliff’s library 
at Oxford. We now took leave of this noble repofitory of valuable portaits, whole 
appartments are otherwife decorated with a fimple elegance rather than ollentatious 
fplendor, nor could we help fympathizing with the melancholy that feemed to hover 
round this deferted place, that a new fmile of fortune had thus deprived it of its prefent 
owner*. We dined at Enftone, a finall adjacent village, on the turnpike road ; and 
four miles further, flept at Chapel-houfe, a molt excellent inn, built about 30 years 
ago, with ftables and other accommodations of the firft ftyle. The furrounding fields 
are flat and open, but Mr. Kirby, the landlord’s fhrubberies and other plantations, are 
a pleafing ornament and protection. Near this ftands Ileathrop, the feat of lord 
Shrewfbury, diftin&ly feen from the Oxford road. This has always been efteemed 
worthy the infpettion of the traveller, both for its external and internal grandeur, and 
will foon be flill more ib, when his Lordfhip has completed thofe alterations and im- 
provements, which now deprive us of the pleafurc of feeing them. Mr. Walpole 
(peaks with contempt of its archite&ure, and fays it was built by Mr. Archer, the 
groom -porter, “ all whofe fpecimens of wretched tafte may be feen in the Vitruvius 
Britannicus; but the chef d’oeuvre of his abfurdity was the church of St. John, with 
four belfrys, in Weftminfter.” 

September 5th. We purfued our courfe through Chipping-Norton, a place of note 
in the time of the Saxons, as its name fignifies ; in the reign of Edward I. it font mem- 
bers to parliament one feffion ; and twice in Edward Ill’s rfrign, but never fince I 
believe. William Fitz-Alan of Clun, was lord of this manor, then called Norton, 
6 of k. John, and obtained a charter for an annual fair here. How long this town 
and manor continued in this family, (afterwards earls of Arundel) we have no par- 
ticular account ; but we find in the reign of Henry VI. it was the eftate of the earls 
of Oxford, of whom John, earl of Oxford, adhering to the Lancaftrian party» was, after 
the vidory of Edward IV. in Barnet Field, taken prisoner,' and Ju^eftate forfeited to 
-the ^own. Leland fays, thoCroftes were the ancient lords of this town, fince that the 
Rodneys, and then the CompVws who bought it. Its prefent appearance is very good, 
being fituated on the fide of a/pleafant hill, and built inoftly or ftone, with which this 

country abounds. • 

* 

* He fuceceded to a large efttte in Irdajei, on the death of hit. father, in autumn, 1787. 
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• About four miles to the right of Chipping- Norton, at the extremity of the county 
adjoining Warwick {hire, is a curious monument of antiquity, called Rolle-rich-ltones, 
a heap of large rough (tones let up in a ring, like Stone Henge, in ATihfhire, but 
fniallcr; various have been the opinions concerning this place, but we may rightly 
conclude with Camden, that as the Danes and Saxons had battles hereabouts, it was 
raifed in memory of fome victory. 

By a fteep and winding road through pleafant paflures, from Chipping-Norton, we paf- 
fed the fmall village of Salford, beautifully furrounded with wood, where is a good (lone 
houl'e, with fuitable offices, belonging to Mr. Newton, whofe property is very confider- 
able about this place. A little to the left \j;e law another white manfton, the feat of 
Mr. Penyftone, at Cornwall. The united improvements of tbefe two places are an 
ornament to this part of the country, and a tranficnt gratification to the traveller. 
More to the left in the adjacent parilli of Dailsionl, Governor 1 fallings, who is a na- 
tive of that place, has lately rcpurchafed an eftate which his anceflors had pofllfl'ed 
for fcversil generations, and is now making habitable a manfion, which was begun 
about 60 years ago, but never finillied. A little further in the fame direction is Odding- 
ton, the feat of fir John Read ; where alfo is a well of calcareous water, famous lor 
curing a local flux difeafe amonglt cattle, called the Otmoor evil, from its being; caught 
by their grazing upon that moor. Attending now the great hill belone us, we enter 
a fmall part of Worcellerlhire, and have an extenfive prolpeCt over the fcveral counties, 
which meet in the plain below. On the right hill we faw a neatly wooded houfc be- 
longing to Mr. Sandys ; and on the left is Ckallleton, an old caltle-like place, the feat 
of Mr. Jones. Not far from which is a fortification or barrow, call up by the Danes 
about 1016, when King Edmund, furnamed Ironlide, met Canutus, the Dane, here- 
abouts, and defeated him after a long and bloody battle. Jn the valley we palled by 
the village of Little Compton, and faw an ancient houl'e of I/ady Fane, who is aunt to 
the Baronet at Oddington, before-mentioned, and at whofe death he is likely to 
receive an ample increafe to his fortune. At the horizontal boundary we could now 
clearly diftinguifh the fine old tower of Stow-on-the-Woulds, fituate on a bleak 
eminence, apparently barren and uncultivated, and if common report be credited, they 
have but one element, viz. air; there being neither wood, common field, nor water, 
belonging to the town. The four lliire-flonc was the next objeCt we approached* 
which is a large fquare figure by the road fide, fix miles from Chipping-Norton, and 
eighty from London. On its fcveral fides are graved the names of the counties for 
which it was ereCtcd, viz. Worccltcr, Glouceltcr, Warwick, and Oxford. Camden 
and Plott believe this tfc be the fpot where the above-mentioned battle was fought ; but 
the author of the additions to Camden, difapproves of this conjecture, becaufe the old 
feierflane, or Shire-llone, where the" battle was fought, is proved by him to be in 
Wiltlhire. 

Being now in Glouceftcrffiire, we palled a village called Morrton-m-the-Marfh, and 
approached Burton-on-the-Ilill. To the right we had a pleating view of a handfome 
houl'e of Mr. Fr?tnuu\, Jituated on the fide of the hill, richly embolbmcd in foliage and 
otherwise ornamented. This gentleman, we were told, Txffii •fl'esinnuonfe proper U>both 
in laml and money, but molt of the latter; his only fJ n died lalt i'pring in London, 
and lull a young daughter, who, it is faid, will be a vqty rich heireis. I laving gained 
the vail 1 'umniit, on whofe declivity Burton is ficurely idiveed, the prcfpcCt er.creali d 
greatly on our backs, but forward, a dreary walte for many miles.. The famous Ro- 
man Fofleway comes out of Warwickllvirc, by Lemifigton, St(>w on the- Would, 
and this place; which by the tracks of.^houies frequently dil'covered , mull have been 
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once of note ; fitye alfo the marks of a large camp are to be feen. A few miles fur* 
ther on our left from the turnpike, (lands a neat box belonging to lord Coventry, 
called Spring-hill ; had this property been on the oppofite fide, facing the beautif ul 
vale of Evefham, which commences here, the whole would have worn a different afpeft. 
In this delicious vale we fee the fmall town of Blockley, near which Sir John Rufhout 
has a neat manfion with large property this way. We now came to a fmall houfe of 
entertainment, the Fifii, on Broadvvay-hill, where we (pent an hour in glorious contem- 
plation, from the room built like a fummer-houfe, for this purpofe ; fir John Rufhout’s 
here became very cliflinct ; fir John Cottercl, knt. has lately eroded, on the fide of this 
hill, a cafllc-looking-place, fronting the \ude ; Ragley, lord Beauchamp’s, we could 
likewife difiinguifh below ; lhefe, bolides tne feveral towns of Broadway, Evefham, 
Bcngwoith, &c. together with the didant mountains, Malvern in particular, con- 
fpired to give us fuflicient anticipation of our future delights. We descended now, by 
a well formed ferpentine road, cut through this vail declivity, to the neat town below. 
The views were every way pleating ; the fields well cultivated and roads good. We 
cmjld from hence didinguifh Tuddington-park, the feat of the ancient family of Lord 
Tract;)'. We dined at Bengworth, a fmall part of the borough of Evefham, feparated 
from it by the river Avon, in its courl'c to the Severn, at Tewkefbury. A bridge of fix 
large arches, communicates between thefe two places. The river is navigable for coals, 
&c. from Wore tdler and Bridgnorth ; but no other trade or traffic feems to enliven 
this town. The extenlive vale that lurroumls it, and takes its name from thence, is, 
for its fruitfulncfs, jullly fly led the granasy of thofc parts. 

The tnonkifli writers derive the name of Eovefliohn, or Evefham from Eoves, fwine- 
lierd to Egwin bifhop of Worcefter. Near the bridge flood anciently the caflle of 
Bengworth, as it were in the fuburbs, which William d’Audville, an abbot of this 
place, recovering from William Beauchamp, the hereditary fherilF of this county, ut- 
terly demolifhed, and caufed the ground to be confecratcd for a church yard, where a 
church was afterwards built. Leland deferibes Evefham, as large and well-built with 
timber ; and to have a fair market place, with divers pretty flrec ts. W c cannot now 
pafs proportionate encomiums upon it ; it has not altered fufficicntly with the times. 
But the principal glory of this place, was an abbey for Bcncdidine monks, founded by 
Kenred, king of the Mercians ; and Egwin, bilhop of Worcelter, about 700. It con- 
fided of 67 monks, befides an abbot, and other inferior officers, having 22 towns and 
manors left for their fupport. At the diffolution, the annual revenues, according to 
Dugdale, amounted to 1 183*1. 12s. qd. What fort of fabricks the abbey church and 
monaflary were, cannot now be diicovcred, becaufe they were utterly demolifhed at the 
diffolution, except the beautiful iquare tower built by abbot Lichfield, who it is laid, 
broke his heart, when he faw the havock, which was made of the church and other 
buildings. Nor would the tower have efcaped the fame fate, had not he and the 
townfmen purchafed it for their own ufe. This lofty relick of antiquity is wrought 
with the finefl coinpofites of Gothic architecture, is about 100 feet high, and (lands 
upon a b^fe of 22 feet fquare ; the call and wed fronts are* fimilar/ decorated with 
chitdf^ahd fimple ornaments. . Under, is a fine elliptic arch, which was the principal 
entrance to the abbey. The gif . at bell which formerly belonged to it, t was recall along 
with fome others given by the town, to make eight good ones for this tower. 

In the annals of hiflory, this Jwn was very famous for the overthrow of the barons, 
and of Simon .Mouytfort, earl dl Leiceder, our Englifh Cataline; whofc extreme per- 
fidy to Henry HI. molt drongly qvinced the truth of that faying “ favours areefleeined 
obligations no longer than they can be rfcquityd.” For when the king had, with a 
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liberal hand heap’d all poflible favours upon him, and given him his c^vn After to wife, 
he (hewed no other returns than the moft violent hatred, raifing up dangerous wars, 
and miferably laying tvafte many parts of England, under pretence of redrefling griev- 
ances and aflerting its liberties, leaving no method unp radii led, whereby he might do- 
pofe the king, and change the government from a monarchy to an oligarchy. But 
after he had flouriflied a while in his enterprife, he with many others of his party, fell 
in this place, being fubdued in a pitched battle by the valour of prince Edward. Upon 
this happy event a welcome peace, which had been before banilhed, again returned. 
This town is an ancient borough, and enjoys many privileges both by prefeription and 
divers charters ; but at prefent is greatly div^d, and almoft in a drooping ftate. In the 
year 1697, Sir J°hn Sommers had the barmty of this place added to his title; who 
being a perlon of extrordinary endowments, and early taken notice of for his great 
abilities in the law, was chofen to plead the caufe of the imprifoned Bilhops in the 
reign of James II ; and at the revolution, lie u'as made fucceftivcly folicitor-gencral, 
attorney -general, lord-keeper, and lord chancellor of England, being alfo univerfally 
elleemed to be the ableft ftatefman of this age. 

On the right of Evcftiam lie the three I.ittletons, from the neareft of which, called 
South Littleton, the famous family of the Littlctons undoubtedly took their name ; lot* 
they had poftbllions here and elfevvhere in the vale of Eveiham, in the reign of llenry 
III; and at that time, and often fince, were confiderable benefactors to the abbey, lull 
deferibed. About 19th of Henry III, they married the heirefs of Frankley, 
in this neighbourhood, and from .hence made that their principal feat till it was 
cruelly burnt down and plundered in the rebellion, agaiult Charles I. The heirefs of 
this family, in the reign of Henry IV. marrying Thomas Weftcote, Efq. had ifl’ued 
by him the famous Judge, who took his mother’s name, and was author of the well 
known book of Tenures. A (cries of men of eminence from his time have rendered 


the family not unworthy their great defeendant, the good, and the illuftrious George 
Lord Littleton, one of the great ornaments of this and the lall reign. Ilagley, the 
prefent feat of the family, which lies on the oppofite borders of the county, next 
btatfordfliirc, was bought for an hunting feat in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
rebuilt by the noble peer juft mentioned. 

From hence we continued along the fouth fide of the river; which we crofted 
about fix miles below, at PerPnorc; having met with no remarkable object, except 
Eh'nley caftle, fituated on the broad fummit of Bredon* hills, which, though conlidcr- 
ably lels, rile towards Malvern with a kind of emulation. This caftle once belonged 
to llrfus or 11 rib d’Abtdt, by whole daughter and heir Emeline it defeended, together 
with Upton, Bentley, and divers other lordfhips in this country, to Walter do Beau- 
champ, who made the caftle his feat, whidh continued lo to his defeendants for many 
ages. In the 17th year of the reign of King John, Walter beauchamp, great grandfon 
of the above-mentioned Walter, was in pofteflion of this caftle, but falling off from his 


allegiance to the barons, his lands were feized ; yet he afterwards obtained the reftitu- 
tiott of this caftle 'and jmLJherifFalty. Tnis noble family alfo poflefled the city of 
Worcefter, and its caftle for many years, being afterwards earls of Warwick thi'vftue 
male failing, their great eftates, by marriage of Annrjf the heirefs, with Richard 
Neville, palled into that family, who thereby became carls £)f Warwick. 

Pcrfbore, fo called 4rom the pear-trees, which flouriP;Jed.in the foil here, was for- 
merly a town of fome confequence, and had a Benedictim*monaftery founded (accord- 
ing to William of Malmfbury) by Egehvard, duke of Doriet, a man ^ of a generous 
(pirit, and wholly devoted to a£ts of piety. “‘But alas ! (fays that excellent hillorian) 
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what va(l loflcs*'hpth it fince fuftained ! part the ambition of great men hath feized, and 
part is forgotten and loft, and a very confiderable part of its pofloflions, the Kings, 
Edward and William, bellowed on Wclhninfter Abbey.” At the diflolution its re- 
venues were valued at 643I. 4s, 5d. pr annum. (Dugdale.) The town is neatly 
built with one principal ftreet. The parilh church is a large ftone ft rupture of Gothic, 
and would have been handfome, had not the heavy roof of the tower deftroyed the 
ell’ett. Our drive the remainder of this evening was uncommonly pleafant ; the roads 
excellent ; the harvell chiefly gathered, except thole ruddy crops which now began to 
hang gracefully round our heads, difpenfing their odours through the atmolphere, 
while our eyes were fondly gazing on t ha fun’s departing rays, which tinged the lofty 
hills of Malvern with their glowing purp* 

- Autumn pnints 

Anfonitin liiils with grapes, whilfl plains 

Bliifli with pomnceous harvcils, biratlung fwcets- 
(ill ! let itu* now, when the kimi early (Jew 
IJ i docks tl»* cmhofom’d odours, walk among 
'] Ik well rang’d files of trees, whofc full-ag d (lores 
Difl'uie ambrufial ilrcama*. 


'l’hus the whole face of nature put on an alpeft of beauteous ferenity, and we arrived 
at the noble capital, as twilight threw her dulky mantle over the day, and ufhered in 
the night. The following morning we arofe early to infpedt the beauties and magni- 
ficence of this excellent city, pre-eminent over molt in this kingdom. But firlt it tnay 
not be improper to premife fomething of its antiquity, which has been allowed remote 
by all hiltorians ; the derivation of its name feeins to have been Saxon, fignifying a 
warrior’s place of retirement ; it was a city probably built by the Romans, (laid to 
have been founded by Conftantius Chlorus) when, to prevent the incurlions of the 
Britons on the oppofite fide of the river, they planted cities, as fortrefles on the eaft 
bank. Its lit nation is delightful, on this fide of the Severn, commanding diftant and 
charming views towards the fouth-weft. It was originally “fenced with lofty Roman 
walls,” as we learn from an old parchment roll. Lcland lays “ that there were fix gates 
within the walls ; Bridge-gate on the Severn, having a goodly fquare tower over it ; 
a pollerne-gate by Sr. Clement's church, near the north fide of the bridge ; the Fore- 
gate, a fair piece of work Handing to the north ; Sudbury-gate Handing call in the 
way to London ; St. Martin Vgate ; and Trinity-gate, which was a polterne. The 
calile, (continues he) which Hood on the fouth fide of the cathedral church almoft on 
the Severn, fell to ruin foon after the conquell, and half the ground of it was given to 
augment the dole of the priory.” He likewife adds, there were divers fair flreets well 
built with timber ; but the laireft and moll celebrated is from the bilhop’s palace-gate 
to the Fore-gate towards the north. There are eight parifli churches in the town, of 
which St. Helen is counted molt ancient ; it was a prebend, before King Edgar’s 
time, to the cathedral. And I have heard, (fays he) that all the churches in* W orcciler, 
belong King Edgar placed monks in tne cathedral, were blit "Chapels to it. But what 
theSmginal form and buildk'gs of this city were, cannot now he afeertained, fo fre- 
quently has it fullered from aritr active fires. In the year 1041, King Hardy-Cnute, 
in order to revenge himfelfu/on the inhabitants, for having killed fotneof his hufcarles, 
or tax-ga'herers, maflacreS ijolt of the citizens, let the town on’fire, and fpoiled much 
of the coiftitry 'rounds' Neverthelcfs we find in the Conqueror’s furvey (drawn up 
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about 40 years after) that in the time of Edward the Confeffor, it had many burgefles, 
and was rated at 15 hides of land. * In the reign of William Rufus, 1088, Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Shrewfbury, with a large body of Welch, aflaulted the city, 
over-run the fuburbs, and fet them on fire ; but the citizens, by a valiant refiftance, 
and afterwards by an advantageous fally out upon their enemies, flew and took above 
5000, and fo freed themfelves from the fiege. In the year j 1 13, it was almoit 
wholly deftroyed by a cafual fire, the caftle and cathedral being all'o much damaged. 
In the civil wars between King Stephen and the Emprefs Maud, when the city and 
caftle belonged to William Beauchamp, of Ehnley, before-mentioned, it was burnt 
entirely to the ground. Nor were tin* misfortunes of this city here concluded, for in 
1175, 21ft of Henry II. the new tower belonging to the church fell down ; in 1202, 
the city was again involved in conflagration, and in 1216, after having lubmitted to 
the dauphin of France, it was taken by the earl of Chefter. The kings in thofe days 
ufed to keep their Chriftmas in fome one of their great cities. King Henry 1 . in 1 130, 
kept his Chriflmasherc, as did alfo Henry II. 1 1 158, with great royalty, who fat in the 
church at divine fervice with the crown upon his head, as the kings in thofe days always 
ufed to do at lolemn feafts ; but he afterwards placed it upon the altar, in fign of his hu- 
mility, which feemed real, becaul'e he never after regarded to wear his crown. King 
John alfo kept his Chriftmas here, 1214., when divers of the nobility came with their 
petitions about the changing of laws, which afterwards caufed the civil war, and the 
taking of the city as above Whether we confider mod its various fufferings by acci- 
dental and wilful fires, which have been fo numerous and dreadful or its oppreflions 
and calamities in the civil wars, we look with aftonilhment at its prefent flourilhing 
condition, the feat of opulence and much trade ; nor is it lefs happy in its numbers of 
independent families, t elides thofe rel’pechtble and dignified characters, iifuully found 
in the precintts of a cathedral. The ftreets arc in general remarkably good, particu- 
larly High-llreet and Fore-gate, which latter is of a regularity in pavement and building, 
fuperior to molt I have leen out of London. We now vilited the cathedral, (made an 
epifcopal lee, by Ethelred, king of the Mercians,) which bifhop Wulltan principally 
erefted in 1084; this fullered more than once by fire; June 14th, 1113, when the 
city and caftle were in flames, it felt the fame calamity; one monk and 20 inhabitants 
are laid to have perilhed. April 17th, 1202, this church was again involved in confla- 
gration, together with the greater part of the city. In, 1218, it was railed and confc- 
crated a-nenv, and in the prefence of Henry III. Sic. dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. 
l'cter, and Ofwald and Wulftan. It has fince, at various times, received eonfkkrable 
additions, but its prefect appearance is not very large or linking on the outlide, and 
tne tower is not lulficiemly high for its lyeadfh and the other parts. The infidc from 
calt to weft is 394 feet, breadth about 120. It is in excellent repair; but there is no- 
thing much to admire in its architecture, "Iter the feveral others fo fuperior. '1 he- 
painted glafs is entirely deftroyed, which takes greatly from its grandeur ; the choir is 
luu '.'dome, and th^ organ capital. At the upper end of the choir is a noble monument 
of K:ng John, whole body-was conveyed hither from Newark by the cart of I’jsn.lvroke. 
His effigy lies on the tomb crowned. In his right hand isy lccptre, in his left a fword, 
whole point is received in the mouth ol a lion couchant Jx his feet. lie died October 
lyth, 1215, in the 51ft year of his age, and 1 8th of hisyeign. We v/or* tv.-xt lhewn 
Arthur’s chapel, cover ing the monument of that prince, Spicier brother of Henry VIII. 
which is the mod curious ftone workmanlhip in this cathedral, varioufty decora ed 
with images, arms of England, and other -oyal badge*. The fretted arched roof is 
curious and beautiful. Since this inipeC^on we arc informed Mr. V. Green has made 
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a curious difcovlry under a heavy coat of plaifter, to hide them from the Oliverian 
rage; there are a furies of Arthur’s progenitors,* the partisans in the contentions of 
York and Lancaller, the fymhols of whofe union are well exemplified in the external 
decorations. Mr. Green conjectures he has dillinguiflied Henry VII. and Ed*ard IV. 
with their queens. '1 he done pulpit in the choir oppofite, is well worth notice, being 
a moil elegantly carved Gothic oCtagon ; in the back is diltinCtly feen a reprefentation 
of Jerulalem carved in the fame durable materials. Bcfides a variety of ancient and 
modern tombs, and monuments, in the north tranfept near the clock is a fuperb marble 
piece of Iculpture, erected to the memory of Dr. John Hough, bilhop of this diocefe, 
and head ol Magdalen college, Oxford. lie is represented in a recumbent poll u re ; 
his right ell.ow rolling on fome books; his hands joined and railed in thofe atls of de- 
votion, u hich his countenance fo highly exprefles. The drapery is inimitably fine, 
'io the left (lands the figure of Religion with her book in one hand, whild with the 
other file is lilting up the flowing edge of his garment, to difplay underneath another 
reprefentation in miniature, where he is (landing before that tribunal, the High Corn- 
million Court, which ejcCted him from his college government. Three tools of tyrannny 
are Haled on the bench, and a fccrctary is minuting their proceedings, whild this ve- 
nerable prelate, at the head of the Fellows, is making his defenlivc harranguc. Rou- 
billiac has the honour of this madcrly piece of fculpture, which is the admiration of all 
beholders and the finefl. in thefe, or perhaps any other parts of England. That in 
AVeflininller Abbey of bilhop Nightingale, by the fame hand, fo univerfally admired, 
perhaps may be greater in feme points, though 1 can fcarcc think it altogether fuperior. 
This however 1 (hall leave lor better judges to determine. 

The chapter. houfe adjacent is ;: large decagon, fupported by a central pillar, 45 feet 
high, and 55 in diameter. Many curious miflal MSS. and valuable books are here re- 
ported ; on the walls are a few old portraits of bifhops, Ac. '( here are many oilier 
excellent public buildings in this city, and many laudable charities, but too numerous 
for a place in thefe pages. Here are confiderable manufactures of gloves, carpets Ac. 
but the principal and mod worthy notice is, the porcelain china, which we vifited. 
Thofe who have ever feen the procefs of the Staflordfliire w<are, or other (imilar works, 
need not be informed how this is made ; the fubdancc ufed for thefe articles is a fecret 
compofition moulded and formed into various defigns like common clay: blue and 
white are the characteridic cohuirs of this manufactory, w hich are laid on cither by a 
plate or pencil; the blue, .when fird put on, appears a deadilh brown, or fome other 
tlubious tint; but after the operation of the fire, is changed to a permanent and perfect 
blue. * 

This being market-day, we had an opportunity of feeing the principal commodities 
for fale, and their public repofifories and rooms of traffic, particularly the Guildhall 
and Ilop-houfe; the former is ellccmed with truth a mod elegant and commodious 
building, prefenting a light and well-adorned front to the high ilreet, the infide of 
which is one admirable room, 100 feet by 25 and 21. Its fides are occupied by two 
fpaciftu^couits of judicc, in which are held the affixes and Millions ior the county and 
city/ At each end of the kmg room arc three whole length portraits of Charles 1 . 
Oucen Anne, carl of Plymouth, Sir John Packington, Ac. This \vas the fecond day 
of the new hop-market, whicii we faw abundantly fupplied, and of good quality ; 
though the produce of the fealm was no more than what is called half crop ; yet the 
price was no tv reduced in lefs than a fortnight, from fixteen pounds to feven per hun- 
dred ; an adonilhing variation,* owing to the late fcarcity of old hops, for which the 
inhabitants had then given the extravagant p^ice of three (hillings and fixpence per 
, . pound. 
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pound. It was expefted that the fair, which was to commence iu lefs than a fortnieht 
would more permanently fix this dubious value. ® * 

We now look leave of this glorious capital, and eroded the Severn/ for Hereford, 
over a new and elegant bridge, of five magnificent arches, built under the infpeclion of 
Mr. John G win, architect. The fir ft llone was laid by the Earl of Coventry, and the 
whole finilhed in 1780. The toll houfes are elegant domes, funilar to Black Friars 
on each fide is a fpacious and handf'orne quay where much traffic from Briftol and the 
coal mines is carried on. The road is ftoney and difagreeable, but our attention was 
diverted for l'evcral miles with the abundance of variegated fruit, hanging gracefully on 
each fide the road ; this feafon is very extraordinary, and to pluek a rofy bloom, from 
amidft liich temptation, is deemed neither fin nor robbery. In our way we palled on our 
left Powick, where was formerly the feat of another branch of the Beauchamps, deno- 
minated of that place. From one of the heireffes who married Lord Willoughby of 
Broke, about the time of Henry VIII., is dei'celided the prefen t Grevile, Earl of War- 
wick, who from thence quarters the arms, &c. of the ancient earls; from another heir- 
cfs who married a Ligon, is defeended, as I take for granted, the prefent reprefentative 
for this county, whofe feat is at Madresfield in this neighbourhood, near which we foon 
afterwards palled. 

We now arrived at Malvern, a finall hamlet at the feet of thofe immenfe hills, that 
had been our principal object for many miles. Ordering dinner at this charming inn, 
we procured an intelligent guide to conduct us to the higheft fummit; the day being 
favorable and pleafant, 1 fcarcc remember a more enchanting excurfion, without a pof- 
iibility of fatigue from fo gradual an afeent on nature’s carpet, and in little more than 
half an hour we gained this fummit of perfection. When we lay perfection, we mean 
in a limited fenie ; there are certainly two forts of perlection, relative and abfblute. If 
tlie parts of a Irene be beautiful, we a»e content to alcribc to it the honor of the lirll ; but of 
the other, the ingredients mult not only be beautiful, but of every po/fible variety. In 
different countries, or different parts of the fame country, many forts of the former may 
always be found, blit the latter 1 fear is feldom, if ever, to be met with in all the vatt 
round of fublunary researches. We mount the high tops of a Skiddaw, or Ben Lo- 
mond, and are loll in wonder and admiration of thofe inunenfe heaps of rocks that 
tower around us ; they are undoubtedly formed for aftonilhnient and delight, and are 
the fource of fublimelt ideas ; but let not tliefe alone engrofs our whole attention, or 
alienate our alFedions entirely from other objects ; let us call our eye a while on this 
fxtenfive feenery around us and compare the difference : on one fide, a champain of 
the richeft cultivation pbflible, interlperfed with innumerable manfions, lawns, woods 
and the other golden plantations of the f country ; peopled with chearful and thriving 

* This noble river, called by the Britons Hanrn, the Romans, Sabrina, and the Er.plifh, Seven* 1 .'fr, 
out of a high mountain in Montgomery (hire, called Plynllymon j alter having received the vr iters <>f iVvcri 
i’mull il reams it enters Hhropfliirc, and being joined by lev, sal brooks, at length reaches Welch Pod • baW 
in the ipacc of 20 become ft om a (lender lilver iireimi, a very deep or.d copious river, uud i» r.uv- 

gable from thence to its mouth — .From Welch Pool it proceeds by the ( pie i: cl id and populous town of 
.Shrewfbury, then runs foutli fail to Bridgcuoith ; and from thence, deciding iiill more to the lout ll,'c liter* 
Worcellerihire, and proceeds to Bewdley. Swelled with concurring rfeatns, it traverfes this county en- 
tirely, and having watered, amongll others, Worcciter and Upton, it p flies forward to Gloucdlerfliire, and 
rolls to Tewklbuiy, from whence, having vitited the city and cnpi'al Vf that county, it travels forward, 
nnd meeting ilill with frdli Seceflions of waters, grows to fuch a the asjio be (tiled the Severn lea, pouriiw 
its tide, after a progref, of more than 130 miks, into the I 3 :iiUd Uiaufccl. * 

*C ample! I's Survey . 
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towns, and enlivened by the bufy ft reams of the Severn and the Avon. Thefe are the 
principal features in the vale of Evcfham ; on the oppofite fide are various winding val- 
lies, mingled with hop-grounds, gardens, feats and fwelling hills of verdant wood, all 
fweetly foftened by the mellow light of autumn, and encircled by a majeftic range of 
mountains ; the Wrecking, and Clay-hills in Shroplhire, feen over Ludlow; the Black- 
mounlains inBrecknocklhire; the Skiming hills in Monmouthftiire ; Abergaveny, and 
Ledbury mount; Gloucefterlhire hills over the city and Cheltenham, the Leeky hills 
towards Birmingham, &c. In ftiort nothing is here wanting to conftitute the beau- 
tiful, but here is a deficiency in thofe two grand compofites of the north, rock and 
lakes, to conftitute the fublime. With thefe additions we fhould then find them an ab- 
folute perfection. 

If we contemplate thefe feenes too with the eye of an hiftorian, what a train of ideas 
will they afford ! inftead of groves of fhining fruits, we may fancy moving armies of 
glittering fpears and helmets; inftead of yon filver gliding dreams, we may imagine 
rivers of blood ; fuch were thefe plains when haughty Cromwell, and his 30,000 men 
marched over them, and appeared on Red-hill againft Charles II. with only 1200 in 
Auguft, 1651. No more now the din of war is heard; Tewkfbury*. Upton, Po- 
wick, and thou fair city, Worcefter, your lofty towers no more are feen to fhake, your 
buildings fall in dreadful conflagration, nor ftreets pour down the fanguine flood. All 
now arife in confcious harmony to gild thefe 1'cencs, now funk in peace and crowned 
with plenty. Maintain long this lovely reign ye fons of fame ! and ye who reap the 
fruits of induftry, ftore in your plenteous and golden crops, and quaff your homely 
neCtar, in joyful tranquillity. 

Defending now this noble velvet mountain, the former feene diminifhing in foft 
gradation before our fight, through the perfpe&ive confines of thefe hills, afforded new r 
and infinite delight, till we again arrived at our inn. After dinner we vifited the in- 
ternal difplay of that great Gothic feature the church ; which is perhaps as great a cu- 
riofity of its kind as any to be met with. Part of it was a religious cell for hermits be- 
fore the conquelt, the greater part with the tower, was built in the 1 8th year of the 
conqueror, by one A ldwin an hermit. The outward appearance is very ftriking, the 
architecture, though large, is light and pleafing, and cannot fail to imprefs the traveller 
on his approach, with an idea of its antiquity and worth ; they fhewed us a copy of an 
antique manulcript at the Inn, giving a full account of its origin, the hiflory of painted 
glafs, &c. which is in higfi prefervation, and of beautiful colours and deligns ; but as 
Dr. Nafli lias given a minute account of every thing in his hiflory of the county, the 
omiflion of it here is of no confequence. r l he antiquarian in Contemplating its different 
ftyles of building, the Gothic and the Saxon, the glafs, the various monuments and 
coats of arms, &c. may find employment for many hours. One very curious tomb we 
faw K of a Saxon Knight, with his battle-ax and other accoutrements, fuppoled to be the 
only one of this kind in England. 

We now purfued our courfe to Ledbury, on a fmooth winding road bythe wells, at 
Liplp'-Malvern, famous for their i'alutary qualities, and the purenefs of the air. About 

• Famous too for the bloody overthrow o£ the Lancaftrians ia 174.1. Whence J. Leland thus writes, 
tiamlatu!, 

4 ‘ Wliifi* Avon’s friendly ftreams with Severn join, 

'* injal r i'c wklbuiy ’s walls, renown’d for trophies, ihine, 

And keejf the lad reipaius, with pious care, 

Of noble iunlp, the honor uf the war.” 

fix 
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fix miles weft of Ledbury, near the conflux of the Lugg and Wye, lies Marcley-hill, 
which in 1 575, after fliaking and roaring for three days, to the great horror and aftonifli- 
ment of the neighbourhood, began to move about fix o’clock on Sunday evening, and 
continued moving till two next morning, it then flood ftill, having carried along with it 
the trees that grew upon it, and the fheep-folds and flocks. In the place from whence it 
removed, it left a gap of 400 feet wide, and 320 long. The fpot whereon this hill flood 
contained about 20 acres. 

Ledbury is a mean ill-built town, fituate in a rich vale, fouth of thefe hills ; the mea- 
dows and pafturage around it appear very fertile ; 011 an average they let for three 
pounds an acre. After repofing here one night, we proceeded to Hereford ; the day 
was mild- and clear, which gave the vale and hills around a mod enchanting glow ; 
hop grounds and ruddy orchards fpread their gaudy bloom around us ; and that no 
fpace may be loft, the vacant fpots of the ground, which is planted with trees, are co- 
vered with grain. The following defeription by an admired bard is a very lively pi&ure 
of this country. 

t( Lo, on auxiliary poles, the hops 
Afcending fpiral, rang’d in meet array ! 

Lo, how the arable with barley- grain 
Stands thick, o’erftiadow’d to the thirfty hind 
Tranfporting pvojeA ! thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordain3, infus’d, an auburn drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of deatlilefs fame. Here to the fight, 

Apples of price, and plenteous (heaves of corn, 

Oft interlac’d, occur, and both imbibe 
Fitting conjenial juice ; fo rich the foil. 

So much does fruftureous moiftnre o’er abound 1 
Nor arc the hills unamiable, whofe tops 
To heav’n afpire, affording profpeA fweet 
To human ken ; nor at their feet the vales 
Defccnding gently, where the lowing herd 
Chew verd’rous pufture ; nor the yellow fields 
Gaily interchang’d, with rich variety 
Pleafmg, as when an emerald green, enchas’d 
In flamy gold, from the bright mafs acquires 
A nobler hue, more delicate to fight. 

Next add the Sylvan (hades, and filent grove*, 

( Haunt of the Druids) whence the earth ‘is fed 
With copious fuel, whence the llurdy oak, 

A prince’s refuge once, th’ eternal guard 
Of England’s throne, by fweating peafants fell’d 
Stems the vaft main, and bears tremendous war 
To diftant nations, or \£ith fov’reign fway, 

Awes the divided world to peace and lovc.”f 

/ 

About three miles diftant wepaffed a large houfe, called Verfen, Mr. Home’s, which, 
from its conftruflion and appearance, gave us the idea of the comforts of an opulent 
farmer. Two miles onward we obferved an ancient white manfion, furroundei with a 
moat, called Manfen, the late Mr. Jones’s, now Mr. Derby’s, who married his widow. 
The country was mow confined, but rich and pleafant ; Mr. Hopeton’s old houfe, now 
only appropriated to a farm, was our next object, under avfinc range of hills on our left, 
and called the World s-end ; a name ill applied amidft f.jch'a profufion of cultivation. 
The hops were now more abundant and flourifhing, and other crops in gfeat plenty, 

t * 

ft 

f Philips’s Cydci\book ift. page 127. 
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Paffed the village of Tarrington, with a neat old church and parfonage. The next and 
principal objeft, was the honourable Edward Foley’s beautiful place at Stoke Edith. 
This was the feat of the late lord Foley, and his anceftors, while they continued a 
younger branch ; but when he fucceeded to the manlion and eftate of the elder line, at 
Whitley, in Worceflerfhire, he of courl’e made that his principal refidence, and left this 
to his fecond foil, the prefent pofleffor. The houfe is large, and wears an ancient afpe£t, 
but the principal front is turned Irom the road, its furrounding fhrubs break the ill ef- 
fect of too great an intimacy with palfengcrs ; a bridge communicates with the park over 
the road, which we pafled under. The views from every point are pleating and pic- 
turefque, and from the next aicent the houfe and parifli fpire, very high and beautiful, 
formed a delightful group with the variegated ground adjacent, and finally terminated 
by the Malvern-hil's. Farther on our left hands Longworth, an agreeable feat of Mr. 
Wald win, member for Hereford. Where his anceftors have been feated, at lealt ever 
fince the reign of Henry IV. from which time they have been continually fhcrifts, and in 
other high offices in the county. A little way behind Longworth, lies Lugwardyne, 
once the eftate and feat of the C hand os's and Brydges’s, from whom it was fold to the 
Warncford’s, and came in marriage from them to the Harley’s, I believe. Winding 
again to the right we had a final and mod graceful profpedt of Stoke-Edith, foftened 
by the mellow ihadcs of landfcapes, viewed at a diftance. The pencil of the art iff might 
here be varioufiy employed to advantage; and though the furface of the road cannot 
be efteemed of the bell, and moll agreeable texture, yet the admirer of nature and fu* 
perior cultivation, may in this morning’s ride, be amply rewarded. Dcfcending towards 
the city, the diftant views are grand and charming, particularly the rich fccnes of Fox- 
ley, and Hampton-court, Lord Malden’s, to the right, and the fine vale in front, ter- 
minated by the hills in Monmouthfhire and Brecknock. We now crofted the river 
Lugg into an extenfive meadow from whence we viewed Sufton-court to the left, a bad 
old houfe of white materials, alinoft funk in thebofom of an hill ; this is remarkable for 
having been the refidence of the Hereford family ever fince the 7th of Henry 111 . the 
late pofleffor, fir James Hereford, died about three years fince very old, having amafied 
from a fmall eftate confiderable wealth, which he left to Mr. Caldccot, his nephew, 
who has now changed his name to Hereford. I underhand he intends foon to grace 
this refpeCtable fpot wdth a more confiderable manfion. On a nearer approach to the 
city, a dullnefs feemed to pervade the whole, and the heavinefs of the Cathedral was 
quite oppreflive to the fight ; but for this we could account, for on a clofer examina- 
tion it had loft tiie fpire, which had been lately taken down, from an apprehenfion of 
danger, fince the great fall of the weftern end of the building, which happened two years 
ago, and ftill lies in ruins ; this w r as infinitely (he fineft part, and when in perfect ftate, 
its tower was efteemed very beautiful architecture ; the print which remains of it, 
certainly gives this idea. The whole internal length was 393 feet ; tranfept 140; the 
height of the middle fteeple, 241 ; well tower 125. Mr. Wyatt has made an ellimale, 
and the walls are juft begun to bo railed upon the former plan, with a handfoine win- 
dow, but* without the tower. It was originally built by bifhop Reinclm, in the reign 
of Henry I. and enlarged bvducceeding bilhops. In its prefent ruinous ftate, we could 
find but little to attract our libtice. Nor does the city merit any particular encomiums; 
the buildings are moltly meaiy and infignificant, and the flrecis narrow and bad. Here 
are now o ity four pariih churches, two having been deftroyed in file late civil wars. It 
is governed vy a .Mayor, fix Aldermen, Recorder, &c. Its markets are well fiipplied ; 
and here is a coiffidcrable fiianuCatiure of gloves. T he antiquity of it cannot be doubt- 
ed ; evident n...rks of this are cafily difeove^ed. Camden fays it is fitualed amongfl 
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rpcadows extremely pleafant, and corn fields very fruitful. It is fuppofed to have fprun»* 
up, when the Saxon heptarchy was in its glory ; founded (as fome write) by Edward 
the elder; no mention being made of it more ancient. The Britain.;, before the name 
of Hereford was known, called the place, Trefawith, from beech river, which llill grow 
abundantly about here. It owes its greatefl encreafe to religion, and the horrible 
murder of Ethelbert King of the Fall- Angles ; who, whilft he courted the daughter of 
Ofta, king of the Mercians, was villainoufly way-laid and murdered by Ouindrcda, 
Ofl'a’s wife, who longed more for the kingdom of the Kalt-Angles, than to fee her 
daughter honorably married. He was upon this action, enrolled amongft the catalogue 
of martyrs, and had a church here built, and dedicated to him by Mildred, a pettv 
prince of this country ; which being foon after adorned with a bilhop’s fee grew very 
rich, firft by the liberality of the Mercians^ and afterwards of the weft Saxon kin°*. 
This city fuffered no great calamity till 1 055, when Griffin, prince of Si uth Wales, and 
Algar, an Englifhman, rebelling againfl Edward the Confeffor, and having routed Earl 
Ralph, facked the city, deftroyed the cathedral, and carried aw^ay Leofgar the bilhop. 
Hence it is that Malmefbury writes thus : “ Hereford is no great city, and yet by the high 
and formidable ruins of its deep and broken bulwarks, it fliews that it has been confuler- 
able and as it appears by Domefday book, “ there were in all but 103 men, within 
and without the walls.” The Normans afterwards very much improved and enlarged 
it. William Fits Olborn, a kinfman of the conqueror, and firft earl of Hereford, walled 
it round, and fortified it with a ftrong caftle, on the feite where the old cathedral flood. 
I.eland lays, “ that thi» caftle, by the ruins, appeared to be one of the faireft, largeff* 
and ftrongeft in England. The walls were high and firm, and full of great towers ; 
and where the river was not a fufficient defence for it, there it was firbngly ditched! 
It had two wards, and each of them furrounded with water ; the dungeon was high, and" 
exceedingly well fortified, having, in the outward wall or ward, 26 towers oHi femi- 
circular figure, and one great tower in the inner ward. Some think that Ilcraldus be- 
gan this caftle, after he had conquered the rebellion of the Welch, in Edward the con- 
leflbr’s time. Others think, that the Lacies and the Bohuns, earls of Hereford were 
the gj eat builders of it. * 

This city being fituated in a frontier country, was continuallv liable to the inroads of 
rapacious warriors, plunderers, and rebels. When the barons' broke out in rebellion 
again ft Henry III. they commenced their hoftilities at this place, under the command 
of Simon Mountfort, earl of Leicefter ; who, as we before remarked, fell a victim to 
his perfidy and ambition, in that remarkable battle at Evefliam, by which the great 
power of the barons was diminifhed, and that of the commons enlarged, litre ' ai To 
when the barons took up arms again!! Edward II. Hugh Spencer, earl of Gloucefler* 
and leveral others, the favourites of that prince were hanged. Near this place was 
likewile fought a bloody battle between Henry VI, and the earl of March, : aftenivardx 
Edward IV.j when the latter conquered ; and having taken feveral of the Welfch no- 
bility, amongft which was Owen Tudor, and others, prifoners, ordered them to be 
cruelly executed ih this city. In the civil wars between Charles I, and the Parliament 
this place was ftrong and well fortified and made leveral, brave defences againfl the 
Scots, and the Oliverians. Scarce a trace cf the caftle is'now. remaining ; on ii? f L i u . 
are admirable walKs, called the caftle green, formed and kept in neat order by the cor- 
poration ; the river Wye runs underneath, which together yfilh its antique bridge adds 
greatly to the plealing prolpetl from hence. If we look round its neighbouring hills 
•and mountains, we fliall find ftrong marks of the vifits of the Romans, and* other encamp- 
ments; particularly on the fummits of Credcil-hill, and Dindermore, ’the one towards 
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Bradwardine, the other near the road to Rofs ; on the former are many appearances 
of there having been a Roman llation. It is certain Lord Leven here fixed his army 
dugng the fiege of Hereford, in the civil wars. The latter difplays ftronger marks of 
thofe ancient encampments, being vifibly fquare, which I believe is a pretty certain cha- 
raderillic of the Romans ; befides the corroborating evidence of an adjacent hill now 
bearing the name of Oilier, no doubt a corruption of Oftorius Scapula who commanded 
in thefe parts. In the fuburbs Hand the 1 uins of a monaftic-looking pile, fuppofed to 
have been a religious houfe, which was given by William 111, to lord Coninglby, who 
afterwards made it a town refidence ; this going to decay by future negled, lord Co- 
ninglby, to perpetuate his name by a laudable inftitution, built and founded an hofpital 
adjoining, for the care and maintenance of 1 6 poor, which we minutely infpeded ; 
their habitations arc fmall, but warm and comfortable ; the old gardens afford each a 
very handfome allotment. One of thefe aged people attended us, who was 88 , and 
well remembered his Lord’s ancient fabric in a more flourilhing and habitable Hate. 
In the fam e ground we law a curious relick of antiquity, gothically built and pretty per- 
fect, which together with fome boughs of elder hanging careldfly round its walls, w'as 
exceedingly pidurefque. It is an odagon with windows arched, and Heps quite round, 
but only one internal approach ; through the top runs a thin (tone pillar l’evcral feet 
high, on which I luppofe was a crofs, as it is thought to have belonged to the monaf- 
tcry, as an objed of worlhip. 

September 9 th. A delightful morning, which we appropriated to an excurfion north- 
ward, principally to fee Mr. Price’s noble grounds, &c. at Foxley, and to enjoy that en- 
chanting feene in its vicinity, from an hill called Lady-Lift. The Bradwardine road 
was our courfe for fome time, we then deviated to the right ; a little more than a mile 
from this city, on fome waltc land by the road fide, we faw a large old pillar of Hone 
much wrought, with fteps round the bafe fimilar to thofe we often fee in fmall towns ; 
no authentic account is given of it, but by tradition it is believed to have been ereded 
in time of a plague, when the country people were afraid to approach the city, for the 
purpofe of holding market, and is at this day called White-crofs. We now paffed through 
a village, and entered Foxley grounds ; the well cloathed hills of wood on each fide are 
very noble. The houfe is not in unifon with this external magnificence, a fquare brick 
built place, heavy and ungraceful ; though there is no appearance of fhew, the infide 
no doubt is good and comfortable, and I was told contains fome paintings worth notice; 
this we omitted, but had leave 'to drive through the beautiful gardens, &c. which loon 
led us on a molt glorious terrace between the two vales ; thus we continued through a 
bowery (hade, which was moll acceptable, as it proteded us from the fervent beams of 
the fun, till we arrived at the lwcet objed of our willies ; a place that moft amply repaid 
our fteep afeent. 

Oh nature how fupreme! O Queen of hills 
Enchanting Lady-Lift ! thy beauteous form, 

Art ne’er with her inlipid veil hath veil’d. 

No foreign plumage decks thy full-crown ’d head. 

No artif^:ial flowers, the fickly growth 
Of ^he trim garden, wither on thy breaft. 

But the frelh violet, and the harebell blue, 

Aud Ample daify, feel its cherifhing warmth. 

And there delight to blow. Thy rich attire . < 

Is wove iif nature’s loom 5 the fpreading arms 

Of tli$ bold children of the foreft deck 

Jts waving fldcs ; the lpidly, dark-green oak* 
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The high afpiring afli, the gloffy beech, 

And yellow chefnut, fpangled with its fruits. 

In pleafing harmony combine their (hades. 

Which gilded by the fun, a lovelier gold 
Difplay, than ever yet, with all the toil 
Of art and riches, deck'd an Eallern Queen. 

Nor often can the power of roaring winds, 

Andboi(lrou3 dorms, derange the ornaments 
Of nature’s hand, but while the wcakeft breeze 
Puffs the vain robes of art in fcorn away, 

They, as in mockery of the raving blaft, 

But bend their boughs, or lift their heads on high. 

Oh ! how then can the pomp of Emprcffes 
With Lady- Lift compare ! Oh mark her power ! 

Lo, with what placid majefty (lie lits 
And (ways her wide and populous domain, 

The heavens her canopy, the earth her throne ! 

She wants no vaffals, Ethiopia /laves, 

To fcatter balms and odours on her garb, 

Orfofily fan her from the noon tide heat. 

The perfumes wafted on the fragrant wings 
Of gentle zephyrs, iffuing from the South, 

Arc fubffituces by nature more delicious. 

Than all that art or fancy can create. 

Lo, with what fweet and unaffected charms. 

Her fubjeCts fmile under her peaceful feeptre! 

Beneath her feet hills gradually arife. 

In fofteft verdure clad ; the golden vale 
Winds diitant by, and (treams meandring flow. 

Yielding to all their fruits and plenteous (tores. 

In proudeft triumph of the quiet reign. 

The traveller here, in queft of nature’s charms 
Meets joyful welcome; not a frown auftcrc 
Chills his approach or (lops his curious eye. 

But all his wild re fear dies arc endear'd 
By every (mile of fweet complacency. 

How eagerly around (lie drives to (hew. 

The thoufand beauties of her native land ! 

The ripen’d orchards hung with ruddy orbs, 

'That deck each rural fccne, (he lird difplays ; 

Then wood-fringed lawns, fair feats and villages ; 

Next proudly points to towers and battlements, 

That long have grac’d her much lov’d ancient See, 

The great metropolis of this fair realm ; 

Lallly to yonder rugged range of hills, 1 * 

Which feem like maffy bulwarks rais’d on high 
To guard her loyal peace-encircled foils. 

From the rude progrefs of destructive foes. 


Having thus gazed with rapture and admiration, we breathed our tribute of /cknow- 
ledgement, andj'eturned as we came, until a path led us into the valley on our right, 
and from thence acrol's through an obfeure village. Little Monied, to Bradwagdirre, fitu- 
ate on the oppofite fide of the Wye; over which is a gvod bridge, and near to it are 
the imperfect traces of a caftlc, once ftrong and lately, which gave both origin and name 
to the famous Thomas Bradwardine, archbiihop of Canterbury, in Edward IIId*s time, 
who, for his great l&rning, and proficiency in the molt ahtrefe arts and fcienccs was 
called Doctor Profundus. This family had removed into Suffex, a^out three genera- 
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tions before that great defeendant was born. The objeft of this wide and tedious devi- 
ation, was to vifit that i'weet feene, we had viewed at a difiance, called the Golden Vale 
or by the Britons, DyfFrun-Aur ; remarkable for its pleafant fertility of yellow flowers, 
with which it is covered, particularly in the ipring. The evening was too far advanced 
when we had finifhed our homely repaft, to allow us this further plea lure, fo we brook- 
ed the difappointment Lke philofophers, and direfted our nearclt courfe to Hereford. 
In this vicinity we had a view of Mr. Byrche’s neat manfion at Ganllon, and of Moc- 
cas-court, the feat of Sir George Amyand (Cornwall) bart. a banker in London, who 
obtained it by marrying the heirefs of the late Velters Cornwall, member in feven Par- 
liaments for this county, whofc anceftors had been fcated here a long time, they being 
a branch (I prefume) of the barons of Burford in Shropfliire, mentioned by Camden, 
who were defeended illegitimately from Richard earl of Cornwall, ed fon of King John ; 
and the family now bear the arms of that earl, viz. Argr, a Lyon Rampt Gules, crown- 
ed Or, within a bordure fable, bezantee.* The late Mr. Cornwall drew much of the 
ft one from the ruins of Bradwardine caflle for the rebuilding this fear. The prefent 
pofl'efior took the name of this family fotnetime fince, and is now reprefentalive for the 
county. A few miles in our way, under a large hill picturefquely eloathed, we law a 
white houfe belonging to Major Cotteril, fon to the knight. Sir John, mentioned at 
Broadway. Onward, on our right we palled another new houfe, Mr. Parrv’s of the 
Ware, fronting the memorable and lofty ltation, Creden-hili, upon which, as we before- 
mentioned, is a very great camp, and mighty works, the graft' being inwards as well as 
outwards ; and the whole contains by eltimation about 40 acres. About a mile from 
this, and nearer the river, lies Kcnchefter, fuppol'ed by Camden and others, to have been 
the Ariconium ofAntoninus, having been deltroyed, as is reported, by an earthquake ; 
this fuppolition ariles from fome old walls, called Kcnchefier-tvalls, about which are often 
found Hones of inlaid chequer-work, Britilh-bricks, Roman coins, & c . And about 
1669, was found in a wood, a great vault with tables of plaifier in it. The vault ilfelf 
•was paved with Hones ; and thereabouts were dug up many pieces of Roman coins 
with large bones, leaden pipes, fevcral urns containing allies, and other veflels, the uie 
of which was unknown. Alfo in 1670, was difeovered a bath here ; the brick pipes 
which heated it, remaining entire. On the oppofite bank of the river Hands Eaton 
Bifhops, lo called from its manor belonging to the Bilhop of Hereford. Here is ano- 
ther large camp, containing between 30 and 40 acres, but the works of it are Angle, ex- 
cept a little on the welt fide. We law here a pleafant manfion of Mrs. Philips, mother 
to the late member for Hereford, whole polite attention, and agreeable information, 
during our Hay here, merits our fincerefi acknowledgments. * * 

The day following we vilited the Duke of Norfolk’s fine old place at Holme, about 
five miles fouth of this city, The road is by tKe Wye, exceedingly pleafant, the mea- 
dows fertile, and the woody hills luxuriant round them ; we pafied an handfome feat 
of Mr.Tiodenham, at Rothcrwafs, fronting a rich wood, and Dindermore hill. Holme 
Lacy is an ancient feat of tile Scudamores, which they inherited about, the reign of Ed- 
ward III., by marriage with the heirels of Ewias, as is faid by Camden and others, but 
more probably Lacy, to wljpm this efiatc certainly belonged and from whom it ac- 
quired its additional naniQ. Among thole indeed, who hearing of tjie acquifitions of 
the Normans in England, came afterwards over expecting to fliare in the general dil- 

tribution, and finding England too little .to latisfy their greedy appuites, obtained leave 

• 
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•* Of till* family vja* the late Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, though party virulence has called him 

a man of low birth. 
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of William Rufus, to invade Wales, was Hugh do Laci, who Tallied into Wales and 
won the territory ofEwias in Monmouthlhire, whereupon he fixed his callle, which to 
this day retains the addition of his name. From a branch of this family, no doubt, 
whether by the name of Ewias or Lacy, was derived the title of the Scudamores to this 
place. Sir John Scudamore was created vifeount of Sligo in Ireland, July 2d 1628, the 
heirefs of whole descendant James, married firft in 1729, Henry Duke of Beaufort, 
from whom file was divorced, and marrying again colonel Charles Filzroy, (natural Ton 
of the firft duke of Grafton) was mother of Francis her heir, married in 1771, to 
Charles, the prefent duke of Norfolk, to whom fhe brought this, and other large 
cltates in this neighbourhood for life. The approach is through the park to the well 
front, w hich is a plain dark ftone flruflure, with very proportionable wings. The hall 
is very old and magnificent, 48 tty 27, and very lofty. The wainl'cot. is painted ; from 
the ceiling hang two ponderous gilt bronzes ; the paintings are very good, particularly 
one of Charles I. a perfon holding his horfe, only half vifiblc, and a page holding up his 
garments; the principal figure is very beautiful, the filken tint of his coat remarkably 
fine ; his hand refts very gracefully on his fide, and the elbow Teems to burlt from the 
canvafs ; the forehand of the horfe is very mailer! y. This is efteemed one of Vandyke's 
belt performances ; there are only two of this kind in the kingdom. Sir James 
Scudamore, father to John the firil lord in armour, by the fame 1 believe; vifeount 
Scudamore, a great friend of Charles 1 . ; admiral Vantrump ; fir John Packington ; 
a fine portrait of a lady ; Louis XII 1 , and his queen, 1639, French. Small dining room 
on the right ; over the chimney, a curious old flower piece, within Tome beautiful carved 
work, by the famous Gibbons ; the lhell-fifh, birds, fruit, &c. are inimitably finifhed. 
“ There is no inftancc (fays Walpole) of a man before Gibbons, who gave to wood 
the loofeand airy lightnefs of flowers, and chained together the various productions of 
the elements, with a free diforder natural to each fpecies.” On the left of the hall are 
two fmall drawing-rooms. In one I obferved fome beautiful needle-worked chairs, &c. 
alio a confiderable difplay of portraits, but we had no catalogue, nor perlon whereby 
to obtain certain information. I could frequently diftinguilh the pencil of Vandyke, 
Cornelius Janfen, and Holbein. The ftair-cafe is very lofty, and hung with old pictures ; 
this leads up to a large luite of unfinifhed rooms. The whole of this admirable place 
is complete in its ftyle ; built, I imagine, about the reign of King William III, by one 
of the Scudamores, immediate anceftors of the Duchefs ; Colonel Fitzroy, her father, 
had the management during her minority, and did infinite injury to the place, by cutting 
down 15000I. worth of timber. The gardens to the fouth front are all in King 
William’s ftyle of fortifications, furrounded with yew hedges, cut in variety of forms, 
according to the tafte of that time. Some indeed, have been fuftered to out grow their 
original Ihape, and are really beautiful. ' As there are fo few relicks of thele lorts of 
antiquities now remaining, it is pity not to have the power of fuch an infpeCHojJ fomc-i 
times ; this is certainly a very fit object for that purpofe, and will, in all probability, 
long- continue fo. The Duke frequently enjoys it, with a focicty of a few friends; nor 
has he an idea oft letting it undergo any tranfmutation. Its external beautie^ are moft 
bewitching, from a fituation replete with ceafelefs variety,; the view from the weft end 
of the garden, or from the lawn, is fweetly picturefque, beyond exprellion. A fmall 
tower, with another fpire church to the right, and Mr. Lechmere's old white houfe to 
the left, all placed in a lovely amphitheatre, formeu by ,,1’welling hills and hanging 
woods, as the trueft objeCts 01 landfcape. This feene is again charmingly varied, as 
we afeend the hill into the park, oppofite the fouth front oV the houfe, which takes iu 
many other agreeable objetls, and more of the meandring river. Still further on, the 
vox., n. x r f diftan-t 
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diftant profpect expands nobly, while the huge oaks, thofe venerable fons of the fore ft, 
fpread their umbrageous amis around our heads, and feem to lament their former 
numerous family, iell’d by the dedructive hand of an unlawful mailer. From the 
lummit of this delightful park we command leveral valt hills in Gloucellerlhire ; 
black mountains in Monmouthfhire, and Brecknock ; thofe over Hereford, and Brad- 
wardine, together with Robin Hood’s Butts; alio, C.lay Hills in Shroplhire, &c. 
Infinitely gratified with this excursion we returned with our good triend to dine at 
J lercford. 

Much more is yet to be l’een in thefe parts, which we could not conveniently com- 
pafs, lying too oppofite to our future route. Lord Malden’s noble feat at Hampton* 
court, towards Lcominller, is particularly worth notice. Leland fays, “ this place was 
fumptuoully erected by one Sir Lenthall, knt. that? thus rofe by l'ervice. He was 
yeoman of the robes to King Henry IV. and being a gallant fellowe, either a daugh- 
ter*, or neere kinfw'oman of the kinges fell in love with him, and in continuance was 
wedded unto him. Whereupon after he fell into eilimation, and had given to him 
i ocol. landcs by the ycare for maintenance of him and his wife, and their heirs, among 
which landcs he had Ludlowc for one part. This Lenthall was victorious at the 
battaile of Agin court, and tooke many prisoners there, by which prey he beganne the 
new building of llampton-court, and brought from an hill a fpring of water, and 
made a little poole within the toppe of this houfe. This Lenthall had a fonne by his 
wife ; but he after a few years dyed. Then left he of to build any more at Hampton, and 
foonc after his wife dyed. Then after he married the daughter of the Lord Grey of 
Codomr.” llampton-court afterwards belonged to the Cornwalls, barons of Burford; 
and in the reign of Henry V11T. it belonged to the Coninglby’s, a family of great note 
in thefe parts, of w'hich was hr Thomas Coninglby, who was fheriif of the county, 
40th of Queen Elizabeth, and founded an hofpital in Hereford ; from which was de- 
fended Thomas, who was created a baron of Ireland by King William III. and after- 
wards a baron and carl of this realm, by the title of Lord Coninglby, of Coningfby in 
Lincolnfhire. Margaret, the elded of his two daughters, was alio created a baronefs 
and Vifcountefs of Hampton-court, from whom by his mother is defended the prefnt 
pofleflor. 'i'his was till lately in its pcrfeCt original Hate in form of a caflle ; its fitua- 
tion, as we could dillantly difern, and judge from its vicinity, is in a mod beautiful 
vale on the river Lugg, furrounded with the richeft woods ; the gardens and plea lure 
grounds are delightful. His lordfhip has rather mutilated fomc of its antique appear- 
ance to enjoy modern comforts, as he frequently refidcs here : within are excellent 
portraits of the family, &c. by Holbein, Vandyke, fir Peter LeW, Ac. with King Henry 
IV. Queen Elizabeth, &c. Another ohjeft highly worth the attention of a traveller, 
is the f curious place of Richard Payne Knight, cfq. at Downton, near Ludlow, (for 
•whichtetlace he is member j but within the northern limits of this county. This gentle- 
man haV’og fen mod of the bed edifices, both ancient and modern, and being en- 
dowed with a natural fonduefs for the architecture of cadles, Ac. was determined to 
raife, frov. divers hints he had collected from the various ftyle s of building, fomething 
-to refemble the habitations »f ancient barons, more peculiar than could poflibly be 
found elfevvhere. In this 1 underdand he has fucceeded fo as to be the admiration of 
all vifitors. No lefs a fum than 6o,oool. has been expended for this purpofe. 

We left Hereford, and porfued our tour to Rofs; the fird hill called Aconbury, is 

very deep, and qunmands a * mod extenfive valley furrounded with bolded feenery. 

% 

« 1 

# Tins ! ady was Margaret coheir of Richard Fitzalan, fourth carl of Arundel of that family. 

8 ' T’he 
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The black mountains fo often mentioned, St. Michael’s mount, and Sugarloaf, arc very 
prominent features. In the vale on our right (lands a large manfion oi Sir Richard 
Symmons, bart. called the Meend. Beyond this road aflords nothing uncivil ing for 
fevcral miles: pal's through the fmall village, Landcnabo, and a little to the left lee 
Harewood. Sir Ilungcrford Holkins’s old feat, which has been long the refidence 
of the family, and greatly improved by the prefent owner. 

This is no doubt the fpot, or near it, wherein the reign of Edgar, Ethel wold, that 
king’s mini (ter, had a cattle (faid to be in Ilarewood-foreft,) which is the feene oi 
Mafon’s dramatic poem of Kltrida. The (lory of it is briefly this, Edgar greatly en- 
amoured of the famed beauty of Elfrida, daughter ot Orgar, earl of Devonlhirc, feuds 
Ethelwold to offer her his crown in marriage. Whereupon Ethelwold falls violently 
in love with her himfelf, and marries her fecrctly; perfuading the king upon his re- 
turn, that there was nothing extraordinary in her beauty. Edgar at length being in- 
formed of the truth, fees her, falls defperately in love, and determines to make her his 
own ; the event of which is quite perverted by the poet, for inltead of that lacred at- 
tachment to Ethelwold, which the drama exhibits, the hiftorical faft (hews that her 
beauty was too much tindlured with vanity, not to be moved by the addreiles of the 
king. Upon which he orders the unfufpeaing hutband to goto Northumberland on 
pretended bufinefs. But the unfortunate earl never performed his journey, lie was 
found dead in a wood, where he was thought at firft to be murdered by robbers, bui 
the eyes of the people were foon opened, when they law that the king, unread ol 
making due fearch after the murderers, married the widow. Some fay, that Kdgar 
flew Ethelwold with his own hand at a hunting match. IVlalmioury la} >, ^hc took 
Ethelwold into a wood (Ilarewood-foreft) upon pretence of hunting, and killed him 
there with his lance. The natural fon of this nobleman happening to come in at this 
accident, and viewing the dead body of his father, the king llernly alked him, “ how 
he liked the game ?” The youth replied calmly, that whatfoever plealed the king, 
ought not to be dilpleafing to him. This courtly anfwer, on fo moving an occafion, 
furprized the king, and gave him a ftrong affettion for the young man over after. 
This ltory leaves room to lufpeft, the monkilh hiftorians have paffed over m filcnce 
feveral of Edgar’s actions, when they Endeavoured, by their exceffive commendations, 

to make him pafs lor a laint. 

Hence the road is intolerably rough, but might eafily be mended by breaking their 
hard materials linallcr. We next faw Peterftowe, a meat retirement, whole lhiall fpirc 
•ind church are exceedingly pidurefque. A little further we infpected the ruins of 
Wilton Caftle, on tile river Wye, oppofitc Rols, from which the fpirc and bridge are 
very fine objects, together with the wood-crowned hills called the (.hale. Wilton 
Caftle was the chief feat of the barony of the Greys of this place, by the marriage of 
Reginald Grev, Jufticc of Chefter, with Maud, the heirefs of llenrv do Eonjehamp, 
Baron of Wilton, in the reign of Edward I. From hence a long train ofjrfilourous 
peers fuccellively enjoyed this place down to William Lord Grey of WiltoyC Though 
earlier than this they much frequented their lcats at Blechley and Whaddon Hall in 
Bucks before-mentioned ; and in the time of this Wiljiam, the Caftle of vVilton was 
much fallen to decay. This brave nobleman, in the reign 1, of Queen Mary, d '.-Ended 
Galais agaiuft the French with wondeiful valour, till .it h.ngth Ins folduis 
mutinying in delpair, he .was obliged to yield it up, and became himfelf a pn- 
foner, in which Hate he continued, till he redeemed himlelf for 24,000 crowns ; a 
luin, which almolt ruined his citato, lie was afterwards general of the for. . s (jut 
into Scotland. Having lived to all the great purpoHs of life, but fdf-interdl, he died 

\ r f 2 isOs, 
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1562, no lefs to the public forrow of England, which he fecured, than to the common 
joy of Scotland, which he awed. Ilis fon Arthur lord Grey, a foldier as famous as his 
father, endeavoured to advance his leflbned eflate by his valour, and firft was wounded 
at the fiege of Leith, 1560, and afterwards was fent over lord deputy of Ireland, and 
there finally fupprefled the rebellion of Defmond. But there is another caufe, why 
iiis memory will live, long after his feats of arms are forgotten. He was the early 
patron of Spenler, the poet, who went over to Inland with him as his fecretary, upon 
which he had a grant from Queen Elizabeth of 3000 acres of land in the county of 
Cork. His houfe was in Kilcjiman ; and here he finifhed his F?,iry Queen; the river 
Mulla, which he has more tha^ cnce introduced in his poems, ran through his grounds 
The world can never be grateful enough to the man, under whole patronage fo ex- 
quifitc a poem was written. The gratitude of the poet will live for ever*. Lord 
Grey died 1593!. His fon William the laft lordj a puritan, but a very hopeful young 
man, was attainted as an accomplice in Sir Walter Raleigh’s fuppofed plot, and died in 
prifon much pitied^. At what time this family parted with Wilton Cattle is not exa&ly 
known ; but ’tis probable it was parted with by lord William, the grandfather, among 
the patrimony he w r as obliged to alienate for raifing his ranfom, lince it belonged to 
John, firft lord C.handos, who married his fitter ; and from him it became the feat 
of hisfecond fon Charles, who refided here, as well as his pofterity, down to James the 
magnificent duke, of whom an account has been given under Cannons. Philips, in 
his poem, called Cyder, makes the following honourable mention of this family, origi- 
nally natives of the county : 


u Where (hall we find 

Men more undaunted|| ? for their country's weal 
More prodigal oflife ? In ancient days 
The Roman legions, and great Cacfar found 
Our fathers no mean foes, and Crefl’y plains 
And Agincourt, deep-ting'd with blood, conftfs 
What the Silures vigour unwithftood 
Could do in rigid fight ; and chiefly what 
Brydges wide wading bawd, fir 11 gartered knight,<| 
Puifiant author of great Chandos' Item, 

High Cliandos, that tranfmits paternal worth. 


* €l *Moft noble lord, the pillar of my life, 

And patron of my mufe’s pupillage, « 

Through whofe large bounty poured on me rife, 

Tn the lit ft feafon of my ftebje age, 

I now do live, bound yours by vaflalage,” &c. 

I Sonnet to lord Grey prefixed to tie Fairy Queen* 

f HenVjr Fitz-alan Karl of Arundel, when fteward at King Edward's coronation, or cnnflable at Queen 
Mary's, was^the firft that rid in a coaeh in England ; this lord Grey was the firft that brought a 
coach to Ireland. JLIryd’s State Worthies . 

^ The tifie of Baron de Wilton has lately been revived in the perfon of fir Thomas Egerton, bart. 
defeended from the fifter and coheir ctf this William; but not entitled to the ancient honour, both becaufe 
of the attainder, and the obeyance. c 

§ Weldon's Court of James I. p. 30. 

|j Than ihofc of Herefordfhire. * 

IT his is an hidorical inaccuracy. Sir John Chandos, one of the firft knfght9 of the gaiter, was uncle 
to Alice the wife of Sir Thomas Brytfges, anaftor of the Brydgts’s, 


Prudence 
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Prudence, and ancient prowefe, and renown, 

T’ his noble offspring*. O thrice happy pet? ! 

That blefl with hoary vigour, view’ft iliyftlf 
Frefh blooming in thy generous fon ; whofe lips 
Flowing with nervous eloquence exact. 

Charm the wife fenate, and attention win 
In deepell councils : Ariconinm pleased, 

Him, as her chofen worthy, firft falutes ; 

Him, on tl/ Iberian, on the Gallic fhorc, 

Him hardy Britons blefs ; his faithful hand 
Conveys new courage lrom afar, nor more 
The general’s conduit, than his care avails,” 

The remaining ruins of the caftle are very inconfiderable ; there being nothing but a 
low fquarc wall, enclofing a garden, with the appearance of a turret in one angle. 
This with Aconbury, Dewfall, and mod of the other Chandos eflatcs in this county, 
were fold fome years back to Guy’s hofpital. In Peterftowe church, in which parifh this 
(lands, are no handfome monuments, but two or three flat Hones to the memory of 
this family. We now croffed the bridge of fix large arches, and came along the fide 
of an high caufeway to the town. This admirable convenience for paflengers in time 
of floods, owes its origin to the <jplebrated man of Rofs, (Mr. Kyrle) whole liberal and 
charitable fervices to this town, are monuments too durable foon to be erafed. The 
lines of Pope moll applicable to the fpot we are now upon, are the following : 

“ Pleafed Vaga echoes throngh her winding bounds, 

And rapid Severn hoarfe applaufe refounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s fultry brow ? 

From the dry rock who bade the water flow ? 

Not to the fkies in ufelcfs columns toil. 

Or in proud falls magnificently loft. 

But clear and artlefs pouring through the plain. 

Health to the lick, and folace to the fwain ; 

Whofe caufeway parts the vale with fhady rows, 

Whofe feats the weary trave ler repofe : 

Who taught that heaven-directed fpirc to rife ? 

« The man of Rofs/ each lifping babe replies.” 

We now afeended this high town, and viewed the charming feenes from its church- 
yard; dined at the king’s arms, the houfe in which'that famous character lived and 
died ; his portrait is ftill mewn here, which, though but a daub in colouring, is valued 
for its extreme likenefe. - 

About two miles from hence is Bollitree, the birth-place and refidence of William 
Merrick, author of the Camelion, the* Monkies, and other lively poems in Dodfley’s 
collection. The following poetical defeription by him of this place, never before pub- 
lished, was given me by a near relation of his, with many other of his manufcrjpts. 

• *" 

Near where proud Pcnyard’s woods arife. 

Whence Cambria’s hills falute our eyes. 

On a fair fpot enclofed with wood, 

That long the rage of time has ftood, 

Stands Bollitree. In days of yore, 

Frc JLancafter the feeptre bore, 

Well known to fame.' 

* James lord C. father of the firft duke. What follows is a pleafing contrail to the ill-imtu; ed ■: l ;t ... , 

by Pope, of the duke under the name of Timon^before-mcntioned. 
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Old Gaunt, , tis faid had fecn the place. 

And Hereford's renowned grace. 

There deign'd tofpend a facial hour, 

Whilft virtue charm'd him more tli3n povv'r. 

Whenhaplefs Richard's wretched reign 
CauPd Briton's fans to feek the plain. 

It’s mailer* * * § , lov'd of Hereford, 

Join'd with him, and drew the fword. 

And whiHl our Henry s bore the fway, 

At Bollitree how blefs'd the da/ ! 

When fam’d Eliza rul'd the land, 

And gallant EfFex held command, 

A branclif from this old fpot deriv'd. 

In Spain right hardy deeds atehiev'd ; 

There Calcs (unhappy) felt a blow, 

That laid her lofty turrets low. 

And when by too fever e a fate, 

Brave Fflex felt the ax's weight, 

J?irm to his much lov'd lord he Hood, 

And feal'd his friend/hip with his blood. 

But late from hence, high honour bore, 

Ev'n to remoteR India's Ihore, 

In evil hour a daring fwsiiiif ; 

In beauty’s bloom he prelt the plair 
Ah ! haplcfs youth of foul finceie, 

Receive the heart-bellowing tear ; 

Since fate thy vital thread has (horn, 

Eternal laurels grace thy urn l 
Sacred to you, deferving dead, 

This ancient fabrick rears its head. 

Arches with ivy overgrown. 

And walls of mofc-bemantlcd Hone, 

Again rtftor'd in awful Hate, 

Your honour'd memory await. 

Accept the humble tribute paid. 

And peaceful deep each hallow'd (hade. 

Scenery of fuch inimitable beauty as that viewed down the river Wye, which is un- 
queilionably unique, neceflarily requires a minute detail and analization of its conflitu- 
ent parts; the fteepnefs of its banks ; its mazy courfe ; the ground, woods, and rocks, 
and every other native and artificial ornament. Thefe are moll accurately and admi. 
rably defined by the celebrated comparer of natural and artificial landfcapc, Mr. 
Gilpin, in his excurlion down this river in 17709, for which purpofe he has employed his 
fecond fcction ; and 1 think with much greater fuccefs than the fubfequent delcription. 
This indeed, as he previoufly obferves, might be attributed to his having feen them 
undcf the circumllanccs of a continued rain. Leaving my reader therefore tofurnilh 
himlei£ with the necellary outlines lrom that able delineator, 1 lhall proceed to give 
the refund thel’e combinations under the aulpicious beams wc now viewed them. 
For this purpole we procured a boat for a guinea and a half, to lake* us to Monmouth, 

* 'Thomas Mcyrioke. 

\ vhr Gwillim Merrick, knTghted at C ales, forhis valour. • 

| Lieutenant Samuel Ho t kins, of Col. Draper's regiment, (lain at the fiege of Fort St. George, 
(Ntphew to tlit late William Murick, of Bollilrct ) • 

§ lb is lit ile work is become fa Icarcc, th.it was not able previoufly to procure a cr>py ; tlw hints and 
occafinnal d* ftr.p ioiif. ol fuch a companion were highly deftrable, and would luve been of infinite aflillance, 
but I was forced iobe content in an a&cr comparjfan. 
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in which' we embarked about three o’clock, and leaving Wilton cattle* on our right, 
patted the noble bridge well ward in continual ferpentine nearly four miles, without 
any very ftriking feature to attract our notice. We were atnuled with fotne filheriuen 
in their curious little boats, angling for trout and grealing ; thefe delicate vehicles arc 
made of wicker, or bafleet work, and covered on the oufide with prepared canvafs, 
which they paddle down the dream, and carry on their backs home again, like turtles 
in their {hells. Mr. Gilpin mentions this curious vehicle, called a coricle, probably 
from the ancient boat which was formed of leather, and gives the following curious 
ftory of an adventurous fellow, “ who for a wager, once navigated a coricle as far as 
Lundy ifle, at the mouth of the Britilh channel. A full fortnight or more he fpent in 
this dangerous voyage ; and it was happy for him that it was a fortnight of ferene 
weather. Many a current and many an eddy ; many a ilowing tide, and many an 
ebbing one, afforded him occafion to exert all his {kill and dexterity. Sometimes 
his little bark was carried leeward, and fometimes as far windward ; but (till he recover- 
ed his courfe, perfevered in his undertaking; and at length happily atchieved it. 
When he returned to the New- Weir, report lays, the account of ha; expedition was 
received like a voyage round the world.” We now came oppofite Mr. Gilpin’s fecond 
landfcapc, Goodrich cattle, a moft romantic relick of mofs-grown towers, which more 
than anfwered every idea of his pencil, or defeription ; the vaft hill, called copper- 
wood apparently on the right, though really far beyond, adds greatly to the boldnefs 
of this profpect. William Karl Marfhall had a grant of this cattle 5th of King John. 
In the reign of Edward 111 . this was the chief feat of Gilbert lord Talbot, great grand- 
father of John, the firft carl of Shrewsbury, to whom, and his poflerity, it continued 
the principal refidence, till Gilbert, 7th Earl, left three daughters his coheirs, of whom 
Elizabeth carried this cattle to her hufband, Henry Grey, earl of Kent, who died S. F. 
*63 9, yet this place H ems 10 have gone to his collateral relations, earls of Kent, down 
to the late duke. Down the next reach on our left, a beautiful livery of green clothed 
the furrounding ftceps ; this is the general complexion of the adjacent country, for 
every ten or twelve years, the woods are cropped quite dole to the ground, principally 
to fupply the forges and furnaces with charcoal, &c. and as they f'prout. again this de- 
lightful verdure appears fcarce dittinguifhable, at fome dittance, from the molt luxu- 
riant crops. As in other fpots tlvir vigour is increafed, or come to full growth, dif- 
ferent tints anil Unities are icon, which conllitute the wonderful variety lb peculiar to 
theft* feenes. The hill beyond, on our right, is covered with lime kilns; wc fawa 
finall hut by the water fide c.uvlefsly heaped together, which, according to eftabliihed 
cuftom, the indigent natives raiil in the night ; this, if rliey can accomplifh it fo as to cover 
in, and boil a pot within the {pace of twelve hours unmoletled, becomes their own, and 
they are allowed to inclofe a ibllicient quantity of land round it, and to rebuild a more 
fuitable cottage ; thus in a few years by this laudable outturn and inuulgencjg the 
whole face oj the country wears a general afpcct of cultivation, and the mqj£ barren 
fpots become adorned with woods gardens and orchards. This in miiiialure/refenibles 
the great world a*t large in its original ttate of nature, with this rettriction\that their 
king is already eflablilheu ; they may wage wars and haye trivial hoftiiitles about in- 
fringements of property, and other jealouiies or ammofities, tout no violent danger can 
enlue ; the lord of the manor has the fupreme power, to keep them in awe?, and rectify 
thele commotions in their ttate. We next palled fornc iron works on our left ; called 

Mr. Gilpin, by a deception ia this winding river, has deferibed this, ruin as on the oppofite bank. 

Bi/hop’s- 


# 
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Bifhop’s-wood-furnace, belonging to a company at Rofs and Briftol ; the fccne here 
(greatly improves, and the It ream Hows through a winding avenue of richer cloathing. 
In the reach below this, is Ledbroke colliery, a very plentiful mine and of good quality ; 
which fupplies Rofs, and various places at 13s. per ton. After fo much grandeur and 
tranquillity, this buiy contrail upon the banks of the wharf produced a new and lively 
effect. «A little lower on the right, {lands Courtfield, an ancient pile, with an arti- 
ficial ruin above, belonging to Mr. Vaughan. A few fine deer were bounding on the 
ridgey banks ; the parifh church in miniature, juft below, is truly piClurefque ; it is 
called Welch Bicknor to diftinguifh it from another village of the fame name about two 
miles below, on the oppofite fide of the river, in Gloucefterfhire, which now only di- 
vides the two counties, but was formerly the boundary between the Welch and Englifh ; 
according to this verfe of Necham : 

“ Inde vatfos Vaga Cambrenfes, hinc refpicit Anglos.” 

•* Hetice Wye the Engliih views, and thence the Welch.” 

* 

In this church is a chalice of great antiquity, being from its date made in 1 176, and 
although finifhed in a very rough manner, it has fome refemblance to thofe ufed in the 
prefent age. It is fuppofed that it was made by l’ome of thofe Arabians living in the 
Norman territories near the borders of Spain, who embraced the Chrifiian religion, 
and was by them brought to Britany or Normandy, and from thence to England. At 
Englifh Bicknor, a triangular bufhy mount hangs like a noble rampart to the water at 
the next reach. The verdant rocks now fpread their tufted heads in variegated order, 
and at the half way point, the abrupt cliffs, called Coldvvell, opened an amphitheatre 
of romantic beauties, beyond the power of words or canval’s to exprefs ; the creeping 
cver-greens upon the protuberances of each mouldering rock, and the profufion of 
other hanging foliage, prefent a variety of vivid tints inimitably foft and fine. No 
tapellry of art, not even of the rich Gobelins* can poflibly excel this admirable pro- 
duction of the loom of nature ; we only wanted fun to paint the colours ftrongcr. 
The maffy heaps beneath thrown from their native rocks by the devaflation of time, 
are very curious, and fome of them little inferior to the famous Bowdar-ftone in Bor- 
rowdale ; one in particular, infinitely more deferves the fimilitude “ of a fliip lying on 
its keel,” immerled too in the boi'om of thefe lucid flreams. We now came to fhe 
fecond ferry called Hudfon's-rope, at Whitechurch, which, to give an idea of the 
beauteous courfe of this river, is feven miles diflant from the upper one, at Goodriche, 
by water, and only one by land. The parifh church here is another piClurefque objeCl 
on the verge of the water, fo near as lometimes to be furrounded by the flood ; the 
vaft hills beyond are remarkably bold, and fonn a fublime termination to this reach. 
The fchinly feattered cots, as we approached the new Weir, are richly reclufe ; no 
gripe'of poverty, no perplexing cares lee in to diflurb thefe quiet haunts ; a more pri- 
maeval Vcene cannot well be conceived to exift. Palling through a lock \ve faw the 
bufy Cyclops working on the oppofite fhore, and as the evening was far advanced and 
rather o^ercafl, this fccne became more aweful and fublime. 

t 

The moon torce feated on her filver car, 

The veil of night hung heavy o’er the world. 

And o'er the folemn feene fuch ftillnefs reign'd, 

As ’ttfere a paufe of nature : on the hanks 

* A houfe in PaAs, in the fuburb of St. Marceau, fo called from Giles Gobelin, an excellent dyer, 
who found out thcYecret of dying fcafkt, in the .reign of Francis I. This is the place where they make 
the fineR tapeftrv i n Europe. 
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• - No murmuring billow breaks, but all is lui fh\l ; 

Save ever and anon the thmidVing ftroke 
That. beats the fiery mafs. While upwards rife 
The fmoaky volumes fparkling thro' the air. 

But hark ! the full afl’cmSled owls beum 
To fhrick their orgies rnid’il the locks and woods. 

Pen five I lit and hear the frightful din 
Rtfponfivc echoing thro* the fallen ikies, 

•Till, lull'd l>y nmific of the dafhir.g oar, 

My uutim’d foul again finds fwtet repoie.* 

We now landed at the fir ft convenient place, and walked on the turnpike road near 
two miles to Monmouth where we flept, and in the morning took a curfory view of this 
ancient capital, of this formerly a Welch, but now an Englibi, county. Jr is fituateJ 
at the conilux of the Wyc and Munnow, whence it derives its name, it difplavs tnany 
marks of antiquity, and has been much more llourilhing than at prefent. The general 
white complexion of the houfes gives it a neat and animated look ; but the only build- 
ings worth notice are the church and town-hall, both very hart. Home, and the latter 
may vie with molt places of much greater confequence. Tile Britains called it Mymvy ; 
on the north Tide, where it is not guarded by the river, it was originally oucompafled 
with a ftrong wall and fofs. In the midfl of the town are the ruins of the cable, which 
flouriflied at the conqueft. At that time William the foil of Badoron had the cullouy 
of thole four carucates of land, within the cable, which were the king’s demefne. 
Withenock, his fon, furnamed de Monmouth, built a church within the cable, and 
gave it to the monks of St. Florence, at Salmure in France. His Jon Baderon, in the 
reign of Henry II. granted to the monks at Monmouth, in exchange lor Hodonock, 
three forges, fituate upon the river Wye, free from any toll, pallage, forolfage, or 
any other cuftom for the iron made therein. By this it appears, how anciently the iron 
works before deferibed were carried on in thefe parts. His grandfon John, baron of 
Monmouth, who had the cubody of the cable of Striguil, 15th of Henry III. gave 
about that time to the monks of St. Florence at Salmure, in pure alms, the holpital of 
St. John at Monmouth. This nobleman having no iffue male, in confideration of 
certain lands, which Prince Edward granted hitn for his life, gave to the faid prince, 
and his heirs for ever, his cable and honor of Monmouth, and all other his lands and 
tenements, which grant was confirmed by the king 13th September, 40th Henry III. 
and in the 41b of that king he died. From this time it continued in the crown, and 
enjoyed many privileges ; but derived its greateft glory from giving birth to Henry V. 
(from hence, furnamed of Monmouth) the great conqueror of France, and fecond 
ornament of the Lancabrian family, \yho, by diredt force of arms, fubdued that king- 
dom, and reduced Charles VI. to the greateb extremity. This was alfo the birth- 
place of the famous hiltorian Geffrey of Monmouth, mentioned before as buried at 
At ingdon* 

In order to, vary thefe feenes as much as pofiible, we difmiffed our Wat at Mon- 
mouth, and went by land to Tintern-abbey ; as the upper part of the riverVffords moll 
variety in a boat, this plan was undoubtedly the belt. * As we proceeded on the road 
to Chepftow, and paffed Troy-houfe, a line old feat of the duke of Beaufort, now only 
inhabited by a ftevvard and farmer, the autumnal glow of nature, attendant on noc- 
turnal Ihowers, gave us the highelt idea of the town’s charming fituation and Jcenery, 

» ■* 

* Parody on part of the firfl Scene, A61 third, ,of the* Grecian Daughter, 
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protected on all fides by hills of the fweeted verdure, even to their utmofl fummits, 
the dreams of Vaga murmuring at their feet.* 

As we afeended the hill before us, each progreffive ftep afforded an infinite variety 
of waving mountains, vallies and woods, interfperfed with white cots, feats, &c. &c. 
and backed by the majeftic heads of Sugar-loaf, and Brecknockfhire black mountains. 
Having gained this lofty fummir, we deviated a little to the right of the road, to obferve 
the diftant ruins of Ragland caflle, once a mod powerful and glorious place. Thomas 
ap Gwillcm ap Jenkin, (ancedor of the Herberts) obtained it by marrying Maud, 
daughter and heir of Sir John Morley, knt. lord of this cadle and other large podef- 
fions, in the time of Richard II. from hence it came to the earls of Pembroke, and 
from them to the earls of Worcedcr, in the fame manner as Tintern and Chepdow. 
William, fird marquis of Worceder, maintained this caftle with a garrifon of 800 men 
from 1643, to Augud 19th, 1646, without receiving any contribution from the 
country, and then yielded it to Sir Thomas Fairfax upon very honourable terms. 

' This was among the laft places in England that held out againft the rebels. Then it 
was that (according to Gilpin’s expreflion) ** Cromwell laid his iron hand upon it,, 
and fhattered it into ruins ; to which it owes it prefent pifturefque form.” All the 
timber in thefe parks that lay near the houfe, was cut down and fold, which (though 
there was no coppice wood) amounted by the account of the committee themfelves to 
37,000 cords of wood. The lead of the cadle was fold for 6,oool. and a great part of 
the timber to the citizens of Bridol, to rebuild the houfes on the bridge there, that had- 
been lately burnt. The lofs to the family, during the troubles, was computed at 
ioo,oool. an edateto the value of 2o,oool. per annum being fequeftered, befxdes what 
they fold in thofe neceditous times.f 

The afpeft from hence became dreary and unpleafant, and the fervency of the noon- 
tide fun was now almod as intenfe as Midfummer, without a (hade to guard us from its 
powers. We now left the great road at the village of Turlington, and palfed through- 
hollow and uncouth tracks, feldom attempted by any carriages but thofe of the natives ; 
after a few fpecimcns of pleating reclufe feenery, we enter a profound dell for feveral 
miles ; a gurgling brook winding through the umbrageous cavity which fupplies a 
number of large iron works above the village of Abbey-Tintern : Mr. Tanner is the 
odenfible manager ; the duke of Beaufort the great proprietor. Wc infpe&ed the 
principal furnace, and faw the ore^ which is modly brought from that vad fource, at 
Fumefs in Lancafhire, diffolv^d by the blad of immenfe bellows, worked upon the 
modern condru&ion of cylinder pumps. They have a method of feparating the bed. 
qualities from the drofs, by a water wheel and hammers, from which they collect con- 
dderable quantities of pure metal, and the powder fells to the glafs-houfcs for their ufe. 
Lower ddprn are various forges, for the purpofe of driking this mutilated ore, into 
every requifite fize and form of the broaded bars to the fined wires. 

Iron, the. mod ufeful, and through the wife didribution of Providence^ the mod. 
common of Id metals, is plentifully found in all parts of the Britiih dominions. It is 
found in Cornwall, Cumberland, Derbyshire, Devon, Durham, Gloucederihire,. 

* Mr. Gray’s observation on tin’s fweet place is thus found 'in a litter, dated May J+th, 1771, giving 
an account of hi 8 preceding Cummer’s tour, in which the river Wye was the principal feature, “ Mon- 
mouth, (fays he) which is a town It never heard mentioned, lies on the fame river,* in a vale, that is the 
delight of my eye§, and the very feat of ple-dure.” 

f From the time this fcaftle was gendered uninhabitable, the family have fixed their chief refidence at 
Badmintcn> in Gloucefttrfhire. 1 
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Hants, Kent, Lancashire, Monmouthshire, Shropshire, Somerfetfhire, Stafford (hire, 
Suflex, Warwickshire, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and in a great many other parts of 
North-Britain, Ireland, and in North America. The Romans probably were the firft 
who wrought our mines, their medals having been found among ft the heaps of flags 
and cinders. The ore hath various appearances ; fome is called bruSh ore, as being 
compofed of threads growing on a red kind of earth, or hanging from the tops of caves, 
or old works, fome in Slones of a reddiSh, blue, or grey colour, fometimes in a fort of 
SI iff unCtuous clay, and fometimes in a black fand.* The veins or loads, like thofe of 
tin, are of very different dimenfions, and their contents of very different natures, 
which rather than their fize determine its value. Some ore is roafted before it can be 
fmelted. This laft operation is performed in a large open furnace, the fuel and ore 
being mixed, and the fire kept to the greateft heat by immenle bellows, moved by 
a large water wheel. It is from this and other improvements, that our mines yield 
much more than formerly ; when they fcarce made in their foot-blafts or bloomerics, 
100 weight in a day, leaving as much or more metal in their flags ; whereas they now 
make feveral tons of iron in the fame fpace, and leave a mere cinder. When the metal 
is melted, it is let out of the receivers into a bed of fand, which hath one large, and 
feveral fmall divifions, in which it cools. The iron in the large divifion is called a fow, 
and in the finaller, pigs. Pig iron, the metal thus fit for fome ufes, fuch as pots, 
kettles, bombs, and other coarfe works, is not malleable. In order to give it that nc- 
ceffary quality, it is carried to the forges, and there heated and hammered in various 
directions, till the heterogeneous matter, or vitrious impurities being expelled, it is 
thoroughly incorporated and welded together. From this forge, which is called the 
finery, it is taken to another called the chafrey, where it is alfo heated and hammered 
into large bars. After this it is divided at the flitting mills, and then is filled bar iron. 
In this ftate it is complete as a commodity, and fit for fale ; the ufes of which are to® 
many, anti too well known to admit or require an explanation.! There are but few 
forts of iron which, though ufeful in other refpeCts, are fit for being converted into 
Heel. The red iron ore from Furnefs in Lancalhire, produces an iron, which is as 
tough as Spanifh iron, it makes very fine wires ; but when converted into bars, it is 
not efteemed fo good as that which is got in the foreft of Dean and other places. The 
melting or calling of ftcel was introduced at Sheffield, about 40 or 50 years ago, by 
one Waller from London, and was afterwards much praClifed by one Huntfman, from 
whom ftcel fo prepared, acquired the name of “ Huntfman ’s caft fteel.” It was at firfl 
fold for i4d. but may now be had for lod. a pound ; it cofls 3d. a pound in being 
melted, and for drawing ingots of it into bars of the fize of razors, they pay only 6d. a 
100. Before this art was introduced at Sheffield, all the caft fteel ufed in the kingdom 
was brought from Germany-! Steel is made from iron by cementation, which by the 
fltill and induftry of the artificers is raifed to a very high value in all the finer manu- 
factures, particularly at Woodftock, as we there deferibed. The rcafon why- 'we have 
fo much him imported, is becaufe the inhabitants of thofe countries abounding in wood, 
can make it cheaper. For iron being fmelted in an open fire with charcoal) the oil of 
which isfuppofed to make it tough, few parts of this kingdom can afford the expence. 
In Colcbroke dale, in Shroplhire,* pit coal has been ufed with fuccei's, which if gene- 
rally introduced with the fame fuccefs, would be very advantageous to the nation. 

* t 

* Plot’s Natural Hiftory of Staffordfhire, p. 150.— Woodward’s Hiftory of Foflils, vul. 1. p. 223, Ac. 
— Hill’s Hiftory of Foflils, p. 629, and Borlafe’s Natural Hiftory of Cprnwall, p.’ ioj, a3 cruft in Camp- 
bell's Survey. ^ . f Campbell’s Survey. 

t Watlbn’s Chemiftry. 
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We now approached the venerable object of our deviation, Tintern Abbey, hid in a 
molt fequeftered fpot by the river Wye. Before thefe populous manufactures were 
here thought of, how palling excellent mud this fituation have been for monadic life 
and clifcipline. However thefe iron works have been very anciently in ufe in different 
parts oi the banks of the Wye, as has appeared under Monmouth. The ruins ofFur- 
ne/smuit jul.l to Tintern, l oth in point of pidturefquc beauty, prefervation, and curi- 
ofity ; we might gaze with frefh delight and admiration lor hours on this perfect fkele- 
lon of Gothic architecture The internal dimensions ( rom eaft to well are 77 yards, 
from north to fouth 53. The end, welt, no, ih, and fouth windows, and centre arches, 
are of an equal height 67 feet, the wed window kielf 60. The follow ing is the ac- 
count given of its origin. This abbey, ucuw fed to God and the Virgin Mary, was 
founded about the year 1131, bv Walter Fitz-Richard de Clare, lord of Carewen and 
Monmouihlhire. Richard de Ciare, furn. mcd Strengbow (nephew to the founder) 
gave divers lands and privileges to the abbot and monks hereof, who w'ere of the Cifter- 
Yiun order, obliging ihem to pray for their fouls anil thole of his and his wife’s an- 
ceflors. K oger de Bigot, carl of Norfolk, added to thefe benefactions. It has been 
f amous for the tombs and monuments of leveral great perfons, principally of the aforc- 
faid Walter de Flare; Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, brother to the founder; Walter, 
earl of Pembroke, and marfhal of England, and his brothei Anfelm, laft carl of that 
family; William Herbert, earl of Pembroke who being in the difputcs between the 
houfesofYork and Lancafler, was taken piiloner in Banbury fight, and being be- 
headed, li 3 buried here. Belides the effigy .if Gilbci. d Glare, whi h is in good pre- 
fervalion, and feme other;., the key Rones of inary arches are feen m a perfect fl ate of 
line fculpture. 'ineduke of Beaufort takes great delight in having tne whole of this 
magnificent relick preiervcd, which before was in a Rate of mculdering obfcu.ity. At 
its fuppreffion the reve-.ues were rated at 1 pci. is. ad . per annum The following 
lines from Mafon’s Englifh Garden, book lirft, aie a fine poetic picture, applicable to 
the Irenes we have been describing. “ In thy fair domain,” lays the author, addrefling 
the genius of his country, 

u Many n glade is found. 

The haunt of L onlv ; w 1 lere if art 

Kjc dar’d to tread, *lw.>bvvith unhuKkilM Lot, 
i’rintLT:, a'- if the place were holy ground. 

A'.-i then* aie icer.is, where, tho’ lhe whilom trod. 

Led * v tfie worfl o*’ jiii: . , fell Tyranny, 

A:uf Mthkis luntuil ion, we now irire 

I?tr fuwftepti iv th ; and ph/mAl m. vc* r c • 

What once du.ido have l i!fd But lo time, 
i\V/l Ik.*, the prime i\*. due ; # his gradual touch 
H**- inouLki int.i he .*i!tv many a tow’r, 

\vhieh, it f wm’u with ail i 1 battlements 

Vv 1 * nly ten i 1 !e ; a . many a fane 

Monadic, which, win - deck’d with all its fpiics, 

.Serv'd hui to feed • »n pan.pti’d Abbot's pride, 
yVntl awe t he: unlett /: d vulgar. Generotifi youth 
WhneVr thou art, that iilleuht to my lay, 

Ami ut,riltliy lo til a (Tent to what*! ling, 
rtajipy art thou, if thou eanll call thine own. 

Such Jcctic? as their, where naiuic, and where time 
ll'Wf work’d congenial ; where a IcaUered boll • 

Of antique Oc.ks darken thy fide long hilL ; 

While milling thro’ their hranche , rifted cliffs 
Daft theit u>:ite ht.uL, and glitter thro’ the gloom; 

Moit happy itiil, it « ne iunenor rock 
licai on its brow the link'd liagmenl huge 
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OF fotre old Nnrman fort refs ; happier far, 

All, then mofb happy, if thy vale below, 

WaHi, with the rryltal coolmrfs of its rills, 

Some mould'ring abbey , s ivy-veiled walla. ,> 

After a difficult acc fs, through a narrow rough lane, to the fummit of the hill which 
leads to Chepftow, the contrail was more wonderful ; from the narrow confines of 
the wik’efi dell, and the fecluded haunt ; of monadic fold ude, to the vad expanse that 
here burds upon our view ; towns vbLg, feats and woody lawns, with the noble Se- 
vern rolling to the ocean, and thole .hands called the Holmes, are the objects of this 
fublime fccnery. 

Between this and Chepdow i.jik Pervsjield, famow- for the much admired walks of 
the ingenious Mr. Morris, which we now vifited This place originally belonged to 
the Rous’s, and was bought In I . Morris, and be .unified mod confonant to the na- 
tural endowments of rock and wafer. He enjoyed it till within th.de three years, molt 
hoipitablv inviting all company .o partake of its inimitable deliguts. The grounds are 
now not in fuch perfection, ren* fo extvnfiw-; the whole length of them is about five 
miles, but fince the p’*Tenr pirn: .ifer, Mr. Smith, has had the place, one half are grown 
wild ar: .1 not at prelent dtlplaved. I ' - : i; however begun to open them again, and 
is greatly altering the u ’ jI ' ; whether his nc models will be more valued than the 
originals, time and tade mud determine; many of .h** beautiful ferpentines, I fear, from 
what we now obierv .1 wid be thrown : .to llrait lines. The whole was an advanta- 
geous pure hale *• >r 26,50 c.. :md this gen* intends loon to creel a new at .! excellent 
manfion. 

The fird view we had after \\ ■ entered this foundry of enchantment, was a pleafing 
fight. ofChepdow cadle, c!’ ’ Sic. Alfo lamdcaught cliffs ami the broad Severn be- 
yond. 1 he next opening, we beheld 1 wonde^ d dip of 50 a feet perpendicular into 
the Wve, whole waters were not fo agreeable r>no lucid as abc ve, where the briny waves 
of ocean had not adulterated them. \\ e next came to a fweet point, called the Pleafant 
View, truly d riptive of its name. Next from a bench, land-caught woods and rocks 
were moll majedic and fit. , the river winding nobly underneath ; oppofitc the cave 
are bow railings with a feat, win’d. .. we cc pare the works of nature with thofe of art, 
may be called a front box of one c r the com pleated theatres in the univerfe ; the whole 
appears from hence a perfect circul ” theatre, ma.kod out by the furrounding wood- 
fringed cliffs. Hero wa nts no par *ed ,.n\ af to exprcls its feenerv, nature’s Aveet 
lanr‘ r " ipe is quite slough nd : iil l ->;ul of an artificial lk, depicted over our heads, the 
blue vault A' heaven hangs lubliine and lo lv. Returning from this we afe mded on 
a path above the cave which leads to a fynilar box to the one dclcribed, that is called he 
Lovers Leap. Having taken a final view o r 'he feenen from this tremendous precipice, 
we were conducted to the corner of an adjacent field, where dandsthe 'Pemple, command- 
ing a mod ojprious prolpeft in an oppofitc direction ; the conflux of W ye and Severn, the 
Bridolchtmnel opening into the main fea,thcfmokcof that great city on the opjwifite fhores, 
interfperfed with fnow- white houfes, See. while the reflexion of the letting' fun gilded 
their windows, that fiione like real fires ; thefe together with other didant profpetls of 
itupendous hills qjt the Welch coad, the abrupt rocks, initnenfe woods, and all ’the 
fotter beauties of improvement, confpire to render Persfield a lcene that fills the breaft 
with delight and admiration above all others. » 

Chopllow is a Saxon name, and fignifics a market or place of tracing, .in Britidi it is 
called Kal’wcnt, or Cadelh-Gwent. It is a place of no great antiquity and many affirm 
that it had its origin not many ages pad, front the ancient city Venta, which llourifhed 
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about four miles from hence in the time of Antoninus, who calls it Vent a Silurum. 
Which name (fays Camden) neither arms, nor time has been able to confumc ; for at 
this day it is called Kaerwent, or the city Venta. But the city itfclf is fo much deftroy- 
ed, that it only appears to have once been, from the ruinous walls, chequered pavements, 
and Roman coins. 

About two miles below is the famous paflage over the Severn, at Beachley to Auft, 
on the oppofite Jhore. Auft was formerly called Auft-Clivc, from its fituation upon an 
high craggy cliff. At this place happened once as ftrong an inftance of wifdom tri- 
umphing over folly, as the annals of hiftory can produce. Walter Mapes who wrote 
500 years before Camden, thus deferibes it ; <c Edward the elder, lying at Auft-Clive, 
and Leolin Prince of Wales at Bathcfley, or Beachley, when the latter would neither 
come down to a conference, nor crofs the Severn, Edward pafl’ed over to Leolin ; who 
feeing the king, and knowing who he was, threw his royal robes upon the ground 
(which he had prepared to fit in judgment with) and leaped into the water breaft high, 
and embracing the boat faid, “ Molt wife king, your humility has conquered my pride, 
and your wifdom triumphed over my folly ; mount upon that neck which I have foolifhly 
exalted againft you, fo (hall you enter into that country, which your goodnefs hath at 
this day made your own,” and fo taking him upon his moulders, he made him fit upon 
his robes, and joing hands did homage to him.” Chepftow is a neat little port, for 
moft of the places on this river, where their commerce feems to centre; the tide is very 
high and impetuous, rifing, 1 fuppofe, greatly beyond any other in the kingdom, com- 
monly about 40 feet at the bridge, which though built of timber, looks noble, being 70 
feet from the furface of the water ; in January 1738, we arc told the water rofe confi- 
derably above this height, which did very great damages to this and the neighbouring 
country. Half the bridge is in Glocefterfhire, fo that it is fupported at the expense of 
both counties. The town is fituated on a fweet declivity facing the wide expanfe of 
Severn. We retired to reft, the room was backward, and the window unguarded by a 
curtain looked that way. 


At earl left twilight of the morn I woke. 

And from my pillow faw the “ God of day 
Stand tiptoe on the eaftern mountain tops,’' 

While in the air dim milts and vapours hung, 

Cloathing the diftant hills and winding vales. 

Upon the gentle radiance of his face 
My ravifhed eyes with eafe and pleafure dwelt. 

But foon his cheeks difplay’d a brighter glow: 

His kindling beams by gradual afeent 
Gain’d double vigour. Now the airy troops 
Perceiv'd the glitt'ring rays, tike pointed ipears 
Darting from heav’n to earth, and inftant fled. 

No longer could one view, with eye dired. 

The dazzling glories of his mighty fphere. 

The radiant day feem’d confcious of its God ; 

All nature fmil’d ; the rofy tribe of fruits. 

Bending their parent trees to kifs the ground, 

Imbih’di the genial warmth ; pleas’d Vaga pour’d 
Hit fea-green dreams deep murmuring beneath 
1 he hanging bowers and glittering rocks ; while wide ' 
The rougher Severn ftrctch’d his arm beftrew’d 
With fnining fails, to the capacious ocean. 

Thus loft in admiration’s magic charms, 

I gladly caught that fleeting precious time, 

“The cool, the fragrant, and the peaceful hour. 

To meditation due aud iacred, fong,” 
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Which others faci lfioe in fond embrace 
Of downy {lumbers, foporific death, 

And paid my tribute due to that great Source, 

Who thus illum’d the world, and, the paft eve. 

Had grac’d with all the fplendor of his beams, 

The full luxuriance of fair Persfield’s feene, 

The curious traveller’s wonder and delight ; 

After breakfaft we vifited the ruins of this magnificent caftle, boldly placed upon a 
huge rock walhed by the Wyc; the whole looks of lading folidity and is made beauti- 
fully pi&urefque by the numberlefs ever-greens, &c. that hang about its walls. It was 
rebuilt about 580 years fince by Gilbert Earl of Pembroke. This Gilbert, fumamed 
Strongbow, fecond fon of Gilbert de Clare, having folicited Henry I. to beftow on him 
lands in Walts, had committed to him the van of the army, when that king threatened 
to deftroy all North Wales and Powifland, and pofleffing the whole dominion of Stri- 
guil* (now Chepftow) was made earl of Pembroke by Stephen, 1138. His fon earl 
Richard left a daughter, hi,; heirefs, who carried thefe eftates, with the earldom, to 
William Marlhall, whofe live ions enjoyed this honor fucceffively, and ail died without 
iflue.f Of the two lad, the former died at Gooderiche Caftle 1 246 ; the latter at 
Sfriguil Caftle, foon after. The lifter and coheir married Hugh Bigod, earl of 
Norfolk. 

Sir William Herbert, knight, a faithful adherent of Edward IV. having reduced di- 
vers caftles, forts and towns in Wales, of Henry duke of Exeter, Jafper earl of Pern 
broke, and James earl of Wiltlhire, to obedience, had a grant of their eftates, amongfl: 
which was much that belonged to the ancient earls of Pembroke, in confequence of 
which he was created earl by that title.J He died poflefled of the caftle of Chepftow 
and other large pofleflions hereabout. All thefe, with the barony of Herbert, of 
Chepftow, Ragland, and Gower, the daughter and heir of his fon, carried to Charles 
Somerfet, a (natural fon of Henry Beaufort, third duke of Somerfet) created after- 
wards earl of Worceftcr, from whom they have defeended to the prefent duke. But 
this has been many years under a leafe of lives, and the elderly perfon who {hews it is 
the laft; {he was born here where {he ftill re Tides in comfortable apartments, and makes 
a good fubfiftence by the fruits of the garden, peaches, &c. which are plentiful on thefe 
warm walls when other places fail. In one of the towers we faw the room where Harry 
Martin, one of the twelve judges who fat to condemn Charles I. was afterwards con- 
fined for 27 years, and then died there. From the leads above’, we had an extenfive and 
fine view. In another place we faw the traces of a large chapel. 

We now took the Gloucefter road, over that lofty bridge aforefaid, whofe planks, , 
which our horfes hoofs refounded, are contrived to efcape the violence of Hoods by 
floating in a limited {pace ; but this rarely happens at fo immenfe an height as 70 feet. . 
From the hill beyond, we command a delightful view of the town and caftle. Continu- 
ing through f«4eral fmall villages, the wide Severn rolling on our right, w'e came to- 
Lydney park, a gooH old feat of one of the Bathurft family, fituate on theledge o£ 
the foreft of Dean. , 

Though this extenfive traft of Glocefterlhire lies too much out of our courfc to at- - 
tempt an explicit account, yet we will not entirely pafs it. by unnoticed. This foreft. 

• • 

* The ruins of Striguil Caftle are now remaining a few miles from Chepftow. . 

-J- All buried at Tintcrn, as before mention td. # 9 

t Seeau accouut of his death at Tintern, The prefent»carls of Pembroke are defeended from hjs na«. 
tural ion. 

either. 
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either obtained its name from Dean a market town, lowly fituated within its limits, 
(which word is of Saxon origin, fignifying a dale tr woody valley, whence probably 
conus the word den in Englilh,) or olfe from Arden, by rejecting the fird fy liable, 
which the Gauls and Britans formerly ufed for a wood. It was formerly fo thick with 
tn.es, and fo dark and terrible in its (hades and by-ways, that it rendered the inhabitants 
barbarous, and emboldened them to commit many outrages. The foil is various, but 
moftly favourable to the growth of the oak, which was once fo confiderable, that it is 
laid to have been part of the iidtruftions of the ‘••panith Armada to deftroy it, but of late 
years the numerous iron furnaces hereabouts have dodroyed it greatly. The whole 
fared of more than 23,52c acres, which is exiraparo: hial, is divided into fix walks, or 
parts, known by their relpcclivc lodges ; (viz.) King’s Lodge, York Lodge, Worceder 
I.odge, Dauby Lodge, Herbert lodge, and Latimer Lodge. St. Briavcls Cadlc, which 
was once very (Irong and large but is now in ruins, gives name to one of the hun- 
dreds, and ferves chiefly as a prifon for offenders againft the laws of the forefl. The 
privileges are very extenfive; the free miners claim a right of digging iron ore, and 
coal ; alfo to cut timber necelfary to carry on their works. A gold mine was difeo- 
vorod in the year 1 700, at a village called Taynton, on the northern borders of the fo- 
reft, of which a leafe was granted to Come refiners, who extra died fome gold from the 
ore, but did not continue the work, the quantity of gold being fo fmall as not to anfwer 
the expence of reparation. 

A little beyond we palled the village of Lydney, and another iron furnace belonging 
to the fame prrfon as thole at Tintcrn. A long fpout fupported by pillars acrofs the 
road, conveys water from the oppofite hill to move the great wheel of thele works. The 
next afeent on this road commands a mod delightful view over this handfome fpirc, 
down the liquid expanse of Severn many miles. From hence the roads became llecp 
and rough to a great degree ; nothing but (ome pleafant profpedls towards the water 
could make them bearable. Herefordfhire is in bad repute, and not without realon, 
for its roads, but compared with this, they are really good. We arrived at Newnhain 
to dinner, an ancient fmall town pleafingly fituated near the river ; our inn, the 
Bear, (lands clofe to the paffage to Newport, and all the great roads to Bath, Bridol, 
&c. From hence we enjoyed a pleafing view of the oppofite hills. Bird-lip, Robin 
Hood, and thole about Ruxmore, in the cloathing country. 

lathe evening, which was very fine, we purfued our courfe through Wedbury, fo 
large a parilh in Camden’s time, as to be reputed above 20 miles in compals ; here 
we law a fine (lone manfion, with formal old gardens, and pieces of water, belonging 
to Mr. Colcheder, heir of Sir Duncotnbe Colcheder, who m&rried the daughter of Sir 
John Maynard, knight, owner of Gunnerfbury. The road being now level and excel- 
lent, we arrived at Glouceder without much further obfervation. This city was built 
by the Romans, and made a (lation to curb the Silures, the braved and mod powerful 
or all- the Britons. It derives its name from Caer Glow, which fignifi^s a fair city, a 
name certainly not now improper, as its four principal dreets meetipg inthe centre are 
both fpacious ami well built. Its (ituation is in one of the riched vales known, a conti- 
nuation of tile* noble Eveftwm. 

William of Malmefbury thus describes it in his book De Pontjficibus. “The vale 
of Glocedcr is fo called from its chief city ; the foil yields plenty of corn and fruit (in 
fome places, by the natural richnefs of the ground in others, by the diligence of the 
country-man ;) t enough to excite the idled perlon to take pains when it repays his la- 
bour with the increafe of an hundred-fold. Here you may behold high-ways and pub- 
lic roads full of fruit trees, not planted’, but growing naturally. The earth bears fruit 
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of its own accord, much exceeding others both in tafte and beauty, many forts of which 
continue frefh the year round, and ferve the owner till he is fupplied by a new increafe. 
No county in England has fo many or fo good vineyards as this ; either for fertility, 
or the fweetnefs of the grape. The vine has in it no unpleafant tartnefs or eagernefs ; 
and is little inferior to the French in fweetnefs. The villages are very thick, the 
churches handforne, and the towns populous and many.” In a fxmilar (train he con- 
tinues his praife of the noble river the Severn, ** than which there is not any in the 
land that has a broader channel, fwifter dream, or greater plenty of fifh,” &c. Thefe 
vineyards have nothing left but the places named for them ; viz. one on a hill by 
Overbridge near Gloceder, and another near Tewkefbury. Ceaulin, king of the Wed 
Saxons, firft took this city by force of arms from the Britons in 570 ; but the Mer- 
cians afterwards wreded it out of his hands, under whom it dourilhed a long time in 
great repute. This city was once drongly fecured with walls, and on the fouth part 
William the Conqueror ereCted a cadle of fquare done ; and fixteen houfes were de- 
molidicd, as domefday book mentions, to make room for this edifice, which is now to* 
tally dedroyed. It was made a free borough by king John, who granted it a charter 
of incorporation, greatly enlarged its jurifdi&ion, and bedowed many other privileges, 
which it dill enjoys. But in this reign it differed by the barons’ wars ; the famous 
Mountfort earl of Leiceder having befieged it, took poffeflion of it in four days ; but 
Prince Edward advancing with a drong army, drove the earl back again ; arid would 
have punifhed the burgeffes, but was diffuaded through the interceifion of the bifhop of 
Worceder, who gave fecurity for their paying a fine of 1000 marks. During the civil 
wars in the reign of Charles I. the gentlemen here continued loyal, but the farmers, 
tradefmen, and others of a meaner fort were generally againft him, and maintained this 
place under the command of colonel Maffey, whofe fervices and defcnfive conduct were 
thofe of a gallant officer. There are feveral excellent ancient churches and public 
buildings well endowed, but the mod worth notice is the cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Peter, which is edeemed one of the bed pieces of architecture in England ; it dands 
upon the fcite of the ancient monadery, founded by Ofric, govemour of Gloceder- 
(hire, upon ground granted by King Ethelred, 681. About 821, Bemulph, King of 
Mercia, rebuilt it in another form, and fubdituted an order of Secular Preachers, who 
married, and continued 200 years ; Canute, for ill-living, at the indigation of Woldan, 
bifhop of Worceder, removed thefe and' edablifhed Benedictine monks, 1022. It was 
in the next age dedroyed by the Danes, but was about 1 060 entirely rebuilt by Aldred 
bifhop of Worceder, afterwards archbifhop of York, who crowned William the Con- 
queror. It was in a very low condition, when Serlo, chaplain to King William, was 
made abbot, having but two or three monks, and eight fcholars. He was fo zealous 
to raife and improve it that about 1 100, he had it new finifhed, and obtained thirteen 
manors for its ufe,befides the lands mortgaged to the archbifhop of York. In 1 102, 
it was with th^city dedroyed by fire, and twice again it differed the like calamity; 1214, 
1223. But thefe damages were foon repaired by the devout munificence of feat age, 
which occafioned the aft of mortmain to be paffed 1 279, 7th Edward I.* The prefent 
magnificent drufture was begun by John Thokey, feventeen^Ji abbot, about 1318. 
Abbot Horton built the north aifle in 1351. Abbot Troceder built the large cloider 
about 1381. Abbot Seabrook began the dately tower, 1450, and appointed Robert 
Tully, a monk of this church to finifh it. Richard Hanley* began the lady’s chapel, 

1 457. The whole length from ead to wed is 42 o, from north to fouth ^ 44 feet. The 

• The revenues at the diiTolution amounted, according to Dugdalc, to 194 61. 58. yd. per annum. 
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Lady’s chapel is 90 by 27 and 66. The tower from the bottom to the top is 280 feet ; 
from the battlements 1 98. The whole feems to pleafe the eye with molt agreeable pro- 
portions, and the tower and pinnacles are wrought fo rich and light, that it is impof- 
lible to behold them without the greateft admiration. The pillars and arches in the 
body are of that ponderous Saxon conftruflion, which is quite oppreffive at firft fight ; 
but as you approach the fcreens, the beautiful perfpedtive of the choir, with a kind of 
tranfparcnt view of the Lady’s chapel behind the altar, aifords a charming relief. The 
doifters which contain four equal aifles, 147 by 13 and 16, are moll perfect Gothic 
beauties. There is a whifpering gallery from one fide of the choir to the other, built 
in an oftagonal form of 84 feet. The whifper is heard pretty diftind from one fide to 
the other, but it hardly deferves notice after that noble one in St. Paul's. Near this 
we faw a curious old painting, of the day of judgment, fuppofed to have been an altar 
piece. The principal monuments are; in the choir, bilhop Aldred, the great founder, 
who died September 1 7th 1 069. In the ifle of the north fide of the choir King Ed- 
ward II. who was murdered at Berkeley caftle 1327. King Ofrick of Northumber- 
land, who died about the year 600. Robert Curthoife, duke of Normandy, and eldell 
fon to William the Conqueror ; he was valiant in the holy wars, and made a Knight 
Templar, was alfo confined 26 years in Cardiff caftle for rebelling againft his brother 
the king. In the fouth fide of the choir, lies abbot Seabrook, who died 1457, &c. 
Amonglt the modern ones in the church is a beautiful defign to the memory of Mrs. 
Morley, who died at fea in child bed ; two angels are conducing her with her infant in 
arms, as fhe rifes from the waves, expreffive of this infeription ; 

“ The Sea /hall give up their dead.’* 

It is well executed in white marble, by Flaxman. The moft recent and excellent im- 
provement here, is the new county gaol fituate on the weft fide of the town, near the 
Severn and quay. It is a moft extenfive and fuperb building divided into upwards of 
1 20 cells, befides gaoler’s houfe, &c. ; the outward wall inclofes a fpace of 1250 feet. It 
has been begun about two years under the direction of Mr. Blackburn, whofe fiinilar 
performances we lately faw at Oxford, and will foon now be finilhed. This is I believe 
the largeft in England, but the plan at Oxford, in form of a caftle fortified, and all of 
ftone, is inoft fuitable and ftrong. 

From hence we made an excurfion north-eaft about ten miles, to Cheltenham. A 
▼aft range of hills, on the north, weft, continues from the borders of Warwickfliire and 
Worcefterlhire towards Bath, dividing the vale and the forerf part of the county from 
the Cotelwould ; befides this great chain, -we were amufed with the diftant hills of 
May, and Malvern rifing nobly on our left } alfo clofe on our right, the plealant hill of 
Church-down, whofe parilh tower (lands peculiarly elevated. Cheltenham is fituated 
in a fandy vale, on the north fide of rocky hills, whofe foil white texture partly dif- 
folving ih acids, looks, oppofite the town, quite bare. According ,»o domelday-book, 
when Edward the Confeifor held this manor, there were eight hides and an half. In the 
time of King Edward if paid gl. 5s. and 3000 loaves for the king’s dogs. In the reign 
of William the conqueror it paid 20I. 20 cows and 20 hogs, and t6s. in lieu of bread. 
Without giving any further hiftory of this place, we will proceed to deferibe briefly its 
prefent flouriihing ftate afid fafhionable Spa j which valuable fpribg owes its difeovery to 
Mr. Mafoh, tho then proprietor of the land, who bought it of Mr. Higgs in 1716; Capt. 
Henry Skillicdrne, father of fhe prefent owner, became proprietor in right of his wife, 
daughter of Mr. Mafon, and in 1738 not oply fecured it from all improper matter, but 
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built a dome over it with pumps on each fide. He then laid out the walks, and 
from that time it feems to have been frequented as a public place. It is laid to be im- 
pregnated upon the fame principle as Scarborough medicated waters ; but perhaps may 
be found more generally efficacious. Its admirable qualities, betides the geueral telli- 
mony of daily experience, are well authenticated by the experiments of doctors. Short, 
Lucas, Ruffe!, and Smith. The town confifts of one principal llrect near a mile in 
length, near the centre of which (lands an handfome old church witii a beautiful fpiiv ; 
the walks in the church yard are fhady and pleaiimt, leading to thole about the weft, 
&c. the greateft of which is about twenty feet wide, and makes an agreeable mat*. 
On the eall fide of the Pump-fquare, is an excellent long room, 66 feet by ? j, built 
* 775 ’ by Mr. Skillicorne the ground owner, and Mr. Miller the renter of the Spa. 
In this are public breakfafls, &c. during the feafon from May to October. From hence 
the viffa of the large walk terminated by the fpire is pleating to the eye : and at the 
termination of this walk continued above the wells, they are erecting another new 
building, as an obje£t, though very inferior, to anfwer it. Every exertion feems ul'eH 
to render the various lodgings, &c. adequate to the great increafe of company, parti- 
cularly fince the late vifit of the royal family. Befides a valt number of private lodg- 
ings, here are an excellent hotel built in 1785, and feveral good inns. We are alfo 
informed that a piece of ground has been lately purchafed for the purpofe of building 
an hotel upon a mod extenfive plan. The company in 1780 amounted only to 374, 
from which time it has gradually increafed, and in 1786 confided of 1140, and laft 
year of 1320. The two public rooms, for the entertainment of the company, under 
the dire&ion of a mafter of the ceremonies, (Mr. Moreau,) are Mr. Rooke’s, 60 feet 
by 30, and Mr. Miller’s, 68 by 26, which take the atnufements of dancing, cards, &c. 
alternate. Here is alfo a neat theatre-royal built by Mr. Watfon and much frequented ; 
the performers have been very choice this feafon, particularly that inimitable favourite 
of Thalia, Mrs. Jordan, who gave fuch high fatisfa&ion to the audience that a medal 
is to be prefented to her as an acknowledgment. From Cheltenham we proceeded on- 
ward to vifit Sudely caftle ; the roads were very deep and indifferent, but the wonder- 
ful variety of views repaid us. In our way we paffed by the curious houfe of the De- 
laberes at Southam ; it is an object very well worth notice, being a low building in the 
(file of the age of Henry IV. but by the incurious eye it would be paffed as a very ob- 
feure and undiftinguifhed manfion. Soon after, having afeended very high hills, we 
got upon the Woulds, which are entirely champaign. The dufk now began to come 
on, and I confefs fuch an extent of plain as we could, notwithftanding, difeem before 
us, was not at this time very plcafing ; however we arrived at the finall inn (inn it is 
hardly to be called) at Winchcombe, and there neceffity obliged us to reft for the night. 
However we had not patience to ftay till the morning before we vifited Sudely caftle, 
but Tallied forth about a mile, through corn fields, to take a tranfient view of its vene- 
rable walls by twilight. It was juft the time to vifit a place, of which the imagination 
had been previeufly full ; we returned with our ardour to infpedt it increafeji, and went 
again the next morning. This ancient lordfhip belonged at the conqueft to Harold, 
fon of Ralph, who was earl of Hereford in the time of Edward the Confeffor, and 
married that king’s filler, but forfeited the earldom under* the Conqueror. Harold 
however was fuffered to retain this among other eftates, and from hence affumed the 
name of Sudely. 'But the male line # of this noble family became extinft 41ft of Ed- 

* However the Tracy b are faid, upon good authority, (though Dugdalc does y>t mention it) to he, by 
the male line, of thin family. Todington, the prefent feat of lovdTraty, and hij qnccftors for 500 years, 
was a manor of Harold de Sudely at the conqueft, and the younger fon of his ion John, who married a 
Tracy, took his mother’s name, and fettled at Todington. 
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ward III. and then the lifter and coheir carried it in marriage to William Boteler, a 
younger fon of William lord Boteler, of Wemme in Shroplhire. His fon Thomas 
lord Sudely had iffue John and Ralph, who fucceffively enjoyed the honour. “ Ralph 
Boteler lord Sudely,” fays Leland, “ made this caftle a Fundamentis, and when it 
was made, it had the price of all the buildings of thofe days. He was a famous man 
of warre in king Henry V. and Henry Vlth’s days, and was an admiral, (as I have 
heard) at fea ; whereupon it was fuppofed and fpoken that it was partly builded ex 
fpoliis Gallorum , andfome fpeake of a tower in it called Potmarc’s towre, that it Ihould 
be made of a ranfome of his. One thing there was to be noticed in this cafllc, that 
part of the windowes was glazed with berall. There had been a manor place at Sude- 
ly, before the building of the caftle, and the plotte is yet feene in Sudely Parke, 
where it ftoode.” This Ralph lord Sudely was a great partizan of Henry VI. and by 
him made lord treafurcr of England. Upon the acceffion therefore of Edward IV. he 
Wjis attached and brought to London, and when he was on his way, looking back 
from an hill to the caftle, he faid, “ Sudeley caftle, thou art the traytor, not I." 
After this, he fold the caftle, (not voluntarily, no doubt) to the king. He left no 
ilfue, but defeendants from his filters*. Upon the acceffion of Henry VII. Jafper of 
Hatfield, duke of Bedford, that king’s uncle, had a grant of it, and dying S. P. it 
reverted to the crown. “ But now, it goeth to ruin,” fays Leland, “ more pitie.” 
Soon after, however, its fplendor was revived ; it was granted ill of Edward VI. to 
Thomas Seymour, (younger brother to the duke,) who was about the fame time created 
lord Seymour of Sudely, and lord high admiral of England. He was an ambitious 
turbulent man, and having married Catherine Parr, widow of Henry VIII. the jealoufies 
of the duke of Somerfet’s mod proud and unamiable wife caufed diflenfions between 
the brothers, which fomented by the arts of thofe who plotted the downfall of the whole 
family, ended in the lofs of his head, and foon after of his brother’s. While he lived, 
however, he kept up great pomp in this place. The queen his wife died in childbed 
here, September 5th, 1548, and was buried with great funeral magnificence in the 
chapel of the caftle. I was informed that fome curious people took up the body fome 
time fince, and found it in perfedt prefervation. After this the admiral afpired to the 
bed of the Princcfs Elizabeth, and it has been hinted that previous defigns of this kind 
haftened the death of the queen his wife. He was beheaded March 20th, 1549. 
Soon after this caftle was granted to William Parr, marquis of Northampton, brother 
to Queen Catherine, beforenientioned } and he being attainted ift of May, 1553, 
was granted to Sir John Bruges of Coberleyf, in this county, knu who on April 8 th, 
1554, was created by letters patent Baron Chandos of Sudety- caftle. From that 
time, this family refided here in great pomp aqd fplendor down to George, the fixth 
baron. Giles, third lord Chandos, entertained Queen Elizabeth here in one of her 
progreffes, 1 592. J Grey lord Chandos, his nephew, was called King of Cotefwould, 
from his intereft in thefe parts, and his fplendid manner of living. He died 19th of 
James I. George his fon abovenatned, was one of the molt eminent lqyalifts, on the 
part of Charles I. To ftop the beginning of this horrid war, this nobleman haftened 
down into the country, to arm his tenants and fervants, and garrifon this caftle, 

< 

* Leland mention* the figures of thefe Boteler*, in the glafa windows of Winchecombe church. 

■fCobeiky was inherited by marrjage with the Berkleys, (to whom it belonged at theconqueft) in the 
time of Henry IV. It has long been alienated from the family. 

| Queen Elizabeth’s firogreues, vol. ii. 1591, p. 3. This 1*3 the lord Chandos, whofe portrait wefaw 
at lord Harcourt’s, at Ni^icham, beforemmuiontd. There are portraits of his two daughters at Woburne,. 
the doke of Bedford's, , 
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fcated, fays Loyd, commodioufly on the meetings of the vales and woulds, to defend 
and command the country, efpecially my lord’s three darlings, the woods, the cloath- 
ing, and the iron works ; thence he waited on the king at Shrewfbury, with 1000 men, 
and 5000I. in plate. His caflle meanwhile under Captain Bridges, and fome do fol- 
diers, being befieged by Maflie with 300 mufqueteers, &c. after a long fiege, feveral 
affaults and batteries, when they were almoll fmothered by the fmoke of hay and barns 
burned about the houfe, yielded January 1642.* The rebels, breaking the articles 
iwornto, “plunder,” (fays Mercurius Ruflicus,)f “ not only the caflle and Winche- 
combe, a neighbouring village, to the utter undoing the poor inhabitants, but in de- 
fence of the proteflant religion, and vindication of the honour of God, they defile his 
houfe. There is in the caflle a goodly fair church, here they dig up the graves and 
diflurb the afhes of the dead ; they break down the ancient monuments of the Chan- 
dos’s, and inflead thereof leave a prodigious monument of their facrilegious profanenefs : 
for each part of the church they find a peculiar way to profane it : the lower part of it 
they make their liable ; the chancel their llaughter-houfe. Unto the pulpit (which of 
all other places in probability might have efcaped their impiety) they fallen pegs to hang 
the carcaffes of the flaughtered fheep ; the communion-table, according to their own 
language they make their dreffer or chopping board to cut out their meat ; into the 
vault, wherein lay the bodies of the Cbandofes, an ancient and honourable family, 
they call the gilts and garbage, mingling the loathfome intrals of beafls with thofe 
bones and afhes which did there reft in hope of a joyful refurreftion. The nave and 
body of the church was all covered with the dung and blood of beafls : and which - 
was, (if it be poffible) a degree beyond thefe profanations, in contempt of God and his 
holy temple, they defile each part and comer both of church and chancel with their 
excrements ; and going away left nothing behind them in the church (befides walls 
and feats) but a flinking memory, that part of the parliament army, raifed for defence 
of religion, had been there.” The lord Chandos meanwhile diftinguifhed liimfelf at 
the battle of Newbery, 1643, (where his horfe was killed under him) the king faying, 
“ let Chandos alone, his errors are fafe.”J Soon after he recovered Sudeley-caflle, 
but in 1644, when Sir William Waller purfued the king from Oxford to Worcefter, 
it endured a fecond fiege. Lord Clarendon fays,$ “ the general perfuaded rather than 
forced the garrifon to furrender. The lord of that caflle was a young man of fpirit 
and courage ; and had for two years ferved the king very bravely in the head of a re- 
giment of horfe, which himfelf had raifed at his own charge,, but had lately, out of pure 
wearinefsof the fatigue, and having fpent mofl of his money, and without any diminu- 
tion of his afte&ion, left the king under pretence of travel ; but making London his 
way, he gave himfelf up to the pleafures of that place ; which he enjoyed, without 
confidering the iffue of the war, or (hewing any inclination to the parliament.” It 
was under the government of Sir William Morton, a lawyer, (after the refloration, a 
judge) who had given fignal inflances of courage, but at this time the caflle (in con- 
fequence of a fa^ion within) was delivered up without much refiftance. Lord Chan- 
dos did not furvive the refloration. He lies buried in a fmall chapel annexed to the 
church. Somebody lately defeended into the vault, and finding his fkull, took away 
a lock of his hair. , He left this caflle, and the eftates around* (away from his brother 
to whom the honour went,) to his wife, by whom he had daughters, but who with a 
gratitude that ought fo be remembered, left it to her fecond hufband Mr. Pitt, and 

t 

• Loyd’s Sufferings of the Loyaliits, p. 36 f*P. 6ft 68. 

t Loyd’s Loyslifts, p. 367, $ Yol. a. p. 409. 
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her children by him, in confequence of which it was alienated from the family who had 
a right to it, for ever, and Lord Rivers, Mr. Pitt’s defcendant, now enjoys it with an 
eflate belonging to it of about aoooL a year. It is now only inhabited by the fteward. 
The park is gone. Of the two quadrangles, the inner one was built of done, and had 
,he hall in it, (of which part of the tracery of the beautiful large gothic window, much 
(battered, remains;) and feems to have had four towers at the corners ; the outer 
quadrangle, where is the large gateway, was built principally of wood, and feems to 
have contained the habitable parts. Part of this alone is now fit for habitation. 1 he 
fhell of the church unroofed, unpaved, and bare within fide to the walls, yet 
exifls In the little chapel annexed, divine fervicc is performed monthly. From 
hence not having time to infpeft the town of Winchecombe, or the neighbourhood 
further, we haftily returned to Gloucefter. 

The day following we made another excurfion into that divifion of the county, 
called the Cotefwould, fouth eaft of that immenfe range of hills, which divide the vale. 
It takes its name, according to Camden, from the hills and Iheep-cotes ; for mountains 
in old times, by Engliihmen, were termed Woulds. We continued for fome miles 
along this delightful vale of fertile meadows and paftures, &c. Robin-hood's hill, 
and Becon, were the firft noble objects on our left ; May-hill and the foreft of Dean, 
boldly terminating the profpect to the right. As we approach Durbridge, through the 
village of Stonehoufe, Lord Ducie’s woods hang glorioufly before us. Here we enter 
amongft the cloth manufaftures fo numerous and excellent in this country. I (hall fay little 
about its antiquity and various progrefs in different reigns : we find wool firft manu- 
factured in England 1185, 31ft of Henry II. but no quantity made till 1331, when 
John Kempe introduced this art from Brabant and fettled at York ; afterwards many 
families of cloth-workers came from the Netherlands, by King Edward’s invitation. 
The city of Glocefter fome centuries ago was famous for this manufacture ; as alfo 
various-other towns in this county ; but it has of late years been moftly feated amongft 
thefe delightful vallies, whofe brooks and rivers, are found fo conducive to the good- 
nefs of this cloth, particularly in the dying branch. Hampton, Stroud, Stonehoufe, 
Painfwick, Stanley, Uley, Durfeley, and Ruxmore, are places of mod note. The 
latter of which (belonging to Mr. Cooper,) foon after crofiing the new canal, from 
Severn to Thames, we minutely infpefted : his Majefty had lately honoured it with his 
prefence ; at which time every poffible branch of operations was difplayed on an ad- 
jacent green, to the delight and fatisfaftion of -the royal fpe&ators and the attendant 
multitudes We faw every thing in its natural date and place ; firft the milling, which 
by a long procefs of beating, by hammers, worked with a water wheel, thickens the 
cloth after it is woven ; next the wool is raided on its furface by the repeated ufe of 
cards made of teafels, (a thiftly plant produced in the weft ;)* after this it is fheared in 
a very pleafing manner by large inftruments, whofe motion is fo confined as not to 
endanger cutting the cloth ; thus they work till it becomes remarkably fine. The 
other proceffes are too Ample and common to mention. Upon the whole I think this 
bufinefe cannot be deemed fo entertaining by many degrees to the eye of a ftranger, 
as that of the cotton, fuftian? &c. in Derbyfture and Lancalhire. Thefe crowded hills 
and vales feem to have termed by nature a romantic and pidurefqpe feenery, but this 

• Teafiles, TeaasiU, or FuUert thifUes, grow wild in this and many other countries, and are fown and 
brought into regular cultivation, on account of their utility to cloth-workers &c in railing the nap on 
their refpeftive goodk, by the flieans of certain hard (harp and crooked points which grow out of their 
numerous heads, and ire. admirably fulled to that purpofe. Campbells’* Survey, vol. a. page 105. 
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originality is greatly deftroyed, like that of Matlock, by an abundance of modem build- 
ings, and ornaments. 

We now afcended a fteep hill to the left, ornamented with the modem ftone edifice 
and residence of fir George Paul. Having gained the vaft fummit beyond, by a new 
ferpentine road, we found ourfelves upon an extenfive champaign. The fudden change 
of climate was almoll incredible, but by experience, which verified the following af- 
fertion, I had previoufly met with, “fuch is the ftrikmg difference between the air of the- 
C.otefwould and that of the vale ; that of the former it has commonly been obferved, that 
eight months in the year are winter, and the other four too coki for fummer ; whereas 
in the vale, eight months are fummer, and the remaining four too warm for an Englifh 
winter.'* We dined at a lingle houfe, oppofite to Mincmng Hampton, where formerly 
was a nunnery belonging to the Minching nuns at Caen in Normandy, and afterwards 
to Sion in Middlefex, in whofe poffeffion it remained till the diffolution of monafteries. 
Our landlord told us this was the higheft fpot in the county. 

From hence the road is flat and unpleaiant, and inftead of the verdant bloom of 
hedge rows, the eye is conftantly difgufted with the unfightly objects of loofe (tones 
heaped in {trait lines and angles. We now approached the great tunnel, which forms 
part of the communication between the Severn and the Thames ; on each side this 
road it extends rather more than a mile ; one end penetrates the hill at the village of 
Saperton, the other comes out in Heywood ; we turned on our left to visit the former, 
and faw the (hafts bufy in feveral places, at the diftance of about 230 yards from each 
other; by this means they wind up the materials from the cavity and expedite the 
work. The earth is principally a hard blue marie, and in fome places quite a rock 
which they blow up with gunpowder ; the depth of thefe pits are upon an average 
eighty yards from the furface. The firft contra&or receives 7I. per yard from the 
company, and the labourers rent at the rate of about 5I. per yard, finding candles, gun- 
powder, &c. the workers are in eight gangs, having two or three reliefs, and con- 
tinue eight hours at a time, day and night. We faw the Saperton mouth, which ex- 
hibits a brick arch, ornamented with a (tone parapet in front ; its dimensions are 13 
feet by 15, and the brick work about 16 inches thick, which continues the whole 
length two miles and a half. The whole hill is now perforated, and the remainder of 
the arch will be finifhed in another year. This tunnel is confiderably longer than that 
at Hare-caftle in Staffordlhire, but from the different nature of the hills not near fo 
grand and curious ; the latter abounding in coal, and therefore perforated with various 
collateral cavities, for the convenience of obtaining that valuable article. The Stroud 
canal enters the Severn at Framilode, and is eight miles in extent ; it communicates 
with the Ifis canal which is 31 miles long, and empties itself into that river at Lcch- 
lade. 

From hence in our way to Girencefter, we left the road very foon and were per- 
mitted to pafc through the noble woods of Oakley belonging to earl Bathurft, whole 
feat is adjacent «to that ancient town. They are peculiarly large and beautiful ; 
together with the park and home pleafure grounds, encompaffmg a fpace of no lefs 
than fifteen miles ; near the centre is a grand circular poftxt from which, like fo many 
radii, iffue ten fpaoious villas or roads ; the largeft near 1 50 feet wide and fweetly ter- 
minated by a view of Cirencefter tower ; the others direft to fome country church, or 
pleafant diftant objefl, all producing a moft admirable and hncommon effeft. Befides 
thefe, there are innumerable other roads and walks interfering th% woods in various- 
directions ; on the left of the large vifta leading to tile to\frn, is Alfred’s hall, an ex- 
ggjlnnt imitation nf nntinnitv. ** hnfnm’d hicrh in tnftpH ttjgs,” and furrounded with. 

. beautiful 
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beautiful lawns, a bowling green, and many delightful grassy walks. The truffle is 
laid to be found here very plentifully. As the fun was doling up his glories for the 
day, we retired to an excellent inn, (King*s-head,) at Cirencefter. 

This has been a famous city of antiquity called by Ptolemy, Corinium; by the Bri- 
tons Caer-Ceri ; the Englilh Saxons, Cirencefter, and by contraction at this day 
•Ciceter, lituate on the river Churn, feventeen miles from Glocefter on the old Lon- 
don road. The multiplicity of coins, chequered pavements, inferiptions, & c. dug up 
here at various times, Ihew it to have been a place of coniequence ; the remains of 
•ftrong walls and a cattle indicate marks of its being once well fortified. The Britons 
defended it many years again!! the Saxons, who at lail obliged them to fubmit, together 
with the cities of Glocefter and Bath, at the battle of Durham five miles from the 
latter anno 577, in which three Britilh kings were flain. Various were the events of 
war and fieges here in almoft every fucceeding reign, till 1 4C0, 1 ft Henry IV. when 
the duke of Surrey and earl of Salilbury, duke of Exeter, and earl of Glocefter, took 
•up arms in favour of King Richard 11 . (grandfon of Edward III. from whom fprang 
the houfes of York and Lancafter ;) and were lodged at two inns, when the mayor or 
head officer being apprifed of their lodging, colled ed about four hundred of the in- 
habitants, and broke in upon the duke of Surry and earl of Salilbury, who being much 
u'ounded, were immediately beheaded ; the other two efcaped, but were foon after 
taken and fuffered the fame fate. Thus originated thofe unhappy feuds, on the accef- 
fion of the houfe of Lancafter. This was alfo one of thofe places that lurrendered to 
to the army of Charles I. but the royalifts did not continue long in pofleffion of it ; 
and when the plan for the glorious revolution was laid, we find the duke of Beaufort 
oppofing the lord Lovelace, who was going with a band of men to join the Prince of 
Grange, then landed in the weft of England. A difpute enfued between the contend- 
ing parties, wherein fome loft their lives, and the lord Lovelace was taken prifoner, and 
committed to Glocefter cattle ; but foon after releafed by the abdication of the king, 
and the new government taking place. It is now a good market town and borough, 
with two weekly markets ; the quantity of wool fold here at one time was almoft in- 
credible, owing to the furrounding Cotefwould fo famous for Iheep, which made it 
•the greateft mart for the fupply of the clothiers in this county and Wilts ; but this is 
much declined fince the dealers in this article travel from place to place and buy it of 
the farmers. It would be an injuftice to omit mentioning the prefent ftately church, 
whofe lofty and handfome tower is a great ornament to this place ; but the body is too 
much crowded with old buildings to be properly feen, the windows of which are beauti- 
fully decorated with hiftorical painted glafs. Here was a collegiate church before the 
conqueft, and Rumbald, who was chancellor of England in the reign of Edward the 
confeffor, had been dean of it ; but when celibacy among!! the clergy was eftablilhcd 
by law, Henry I. built a magnificent abbey in its Head, 1117. It continued to fiourilh 
and receive large donations for succeeding times. It was one of the mitred abbeys, 
and in the reign of Henry V. 1416, the abbot obtained the high privilege of a feat in 
parliament among!! the barons. At the diffolution its annual revenues amounted to 
10571.-75. id. The whole Af this ancient ftruQure has been long deftroyed, except 
two gates which llill ferve to give fome idea of its former grandeur. The feite 
of this abbey was in the crown, till it was granted to Richard Matters, phyfician to 
Queen Elizabeth, whofe ddfeendant, Thomas Matters, member for the county, hath 
here an handfome *houfe and pleafure grounds. Ilis brother is alfo member for the 
county, hath here in handfdme houfe and. pleafure grounds. His brother is alfo mem- 
ber for the town* which place their ancellors Jiave long reprefented. The choice of 
. 2 . election 
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veryhatd fate, through the perfidioafnefc aft&crtiehy of Wahei^-btothtt* to Milo, 
eari of Hereford, his feeming friend, being treacheroufly feized on, ftrippfed naked, 
expofed to fcom, put into Fetters, and thrice drawn up by a rope about his heck, on 
a gallows, at his own caftle gates with threats, that if he Would not deliver up that 
his caftle to the earl, he friould fuffer a mifSrable death : and when he was by this 
barbarous ufage, alrnoft dead, carried to prifon there to fuffer farther tortures. If 
there is no miftake in the name of the party, on whofe behalf Roger fuffered this, 
his fOn Roger adhcfed to the fide which tried him fo ill, for he was a violent partizan 
of King Stephen; and in thofe contefts, the caftle and honor of Berkeley were taken 
from him and granted by Henry duke of Normandy (after Henry II.) to Robert Flfz- 
harding, an adherent of his, whofe father Harding is faid to have been a younger fon 
of a king of Denmark, and accompanied the Conqueror to England. Berkeley ob- 
tained Durfely again, of which he had been alfo devefted, and did not ceafe to vex 
Fitzharding for Berkeley alfo. Complaint therefore being made to duke Henry, he 
compromifed the matter, by an agreement that Fitzharding’s Ion fhould marry Berke- 
ley’s daughter, and Berkeley’s fon Fitzharding’s daughter; fo that poor Berkeley 
neverrecovered his caftle ; of which Fitzharding had a confirmation on the acceflion 
of Hemf II.* Then it was that according to Smith’s manuferipts, he built for Fitz- 
harding the caftle, which is now (landing, in purfuance of a previous promife. He 
adds, that it was built upon the feite of a ruined nunnery, demolilhed by the artful 
practice of Godwin, earl of Kent, in the time of Edward the Confeffor, which ftra- 
tagem is related at length by Camden. Yet it is certain that there was a caftle here 
from the conqueft to this time ; is it not therefore more probable, that if it was re- 
built at this time, it was out of the ruins of the former caftle, which former one had 
been built out of the ruins of the nunnery ? At firft it contained no more than the 
inmoft of the three gates, and the buildings within the fame ; for the two outmoft: 
gates, and all the buildings belonging to them, except the keep, were the additions 
of lord Maurice, cldcft fon of the lord Robert, in the latter end of King Henry II j 
and of lord Thomas, the fecond of that name, in Edward II, and of lord Thomas, 
the third of that name, in i 8th of Edward III. And as for the great kitchen, (great 
indeed) (landing without, but adjoining to the keep of the caltle, it was the work 

* Thus cruelly ended the title of the genuine and original Berkeleys to this place, and their nobility 
with it, was transferred to the yfurpers. Yet they J>y no means became ext in tt till long after ; they 
retained Durfely, Podinton, and Coberley. In the time of Richard II fays Camden, the heirefs of 
Durfely was married to Cantelow. Afrerwards both Durfely and Dodinto® came to the Wykesi at 
fome fay by chfcent, hut Eel ami’s words an. thefe. r * Podinton, where mailer Wykes dwell ythc and 
bathe well vdtored his houfe withe faire buildings. This/naner place and land loogyd onto Bar kcls. It 
was purchafyd, and now remaynithe to Wykes.” In another place he fays, “part of Drifeley” (Durfe* 
ly) “ Caftell was brought to make the new houfe of Podinton. A Quarre of Tophe Hone by Piifi> 
1 ge, whereof much of the caddie was buildid. The olde place of Podinton within the mote by the 
new.” Itin.vol. vi. fol. jO. vol. vii. part 2. fol. 72. a. The branch which were fettled &t Coberley con* 

' timud there a long while, Roger l)e Berkeley fo cruelly dotted ol Berkeley, afterwards ill 12th lien* 
ry 11 , cu tided his knights fee* to be £\vo and an half De Vcteii Feoflameato ; btfides two knights fee* 
pf his own dernefne in Cofcejley ; which I think 'implies his manfion wa« then there. - His eldeft fon 
Roger married according tVthf aghretftent the d^ghtieV of Fitzharding ; and about 13th of John certified 
that there belonged Atca and an halffebTtts honor of Durfely. Coberley* continued the feat of 

one branch of his defcetKlfUds > and Gough mentions the figures of feveral crofs-legged knights of them 
in the church of this p^ilh. At length Sir Thomas Berkeley, fon and heir of Sir Giles, fon and heir 
of: ir Thomas, 4 ma»iicdThe filter and coheir of fir John Chandos, K- G. the famous warrior in the time 
of Edward I if. and f is daughter and coheir carried Coberley to her hn {band lir Thomas Brugge, of 
Brogge* Solar's, in IKAfbrdfhire/ and his def*;endjmt« r elided here till the time of John, the Brit lord 
Ch.-.ndos, who had a gr* dely caltle. Thus ended Lhe origifial licikdeys, whofe arms were different 
jrom llie prefent, viz. A rut. a felle between three martlets fable. 
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fobn after the ckslth of Will&ft# ' ^ r ho h^ci rorivbt'ed thfe 

fame amonglt others, ro' -that king! ;‘$efrd«l theffe’liier# VtSte two beautiful chapels 
or oratories endowed urith divers priirilej^^Oirt^RoMlhto^t of Rome. Thus hath 
this noble caflle continued with one' >dlie#K^*n only, of #iSrt tluration, the baronial 
refidence of this family, during the la'pfi^of ^rnote thin fix e'en tories,* 1 Here the iecond 
Edward ended an inglorious reign, 'havfeg ? 'bdc*fli given up with thidcaftle to the Mor- 
timers, by Thomas lord Berkeley* who- was afterwards honorably - acquitted by his 
peers of being acceflary to his death. ■ In Shakeipeare we 'find Berkeley thus recorded, 
during' the commotions which dillraded the government in the laft vears of the reign 
of Richard II. ' 

Northumberland t( How /ar is it to Berkeley? and what iiir 
Keeps good old York there with his men of wai ? 

Percy. 1 'litre Hands the caille, by yor. tuft of- trees, c ^ 

Mann’d with three hundred m'fcn, I hive heard r ' ? 

And in it are the lords of Yorks Berkeley, and Seymour ; > 

None clfe of name or noble climate”*. 

# $$$•> , 

In the contentions of York and Lancafler this caille had no fhare; but it fullered 
greatly from the difputed title to its poffeflion between the heir male and Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, the heir general. “ In 14 > 8, the earl of Warwick 
lay before the caille with an armed force fully determined to deltroy it, but was divert- 
ed from hispurpofeby the interceflion of tile bifliop of Worceilcr, and . the neighbour- 
ing gentry.” After lord Warwick’s deceafe, his heirs preferre'd their claims in a 
fuit that continued near a century and half. Wearied with the tedious procefs of 
law, frequent recourfe was had to the deciiioq of the fword, and at length the difpute 
was finally determined by combat on Nibly green, when the claim of William, 6th 
lord Berkeley, was confirmed by the death of Thomas lord Lille, whom he defeated 
in the field. This William was afterwards created Vmarqute, and himfelf cruelly 
left away the caille from his brother, who was heir; and it was not recovered till the 
time of his brother’s grandfon, on the death of Edward VI. When the caille ccafcd 
to be a place of defence, numerous parts were added. The hall, built in the reign 
of Edward III. is a lofty room, 48 feet by 35, with four windows to the north, of 
Norman architecture. 1 'his is truly adequate to the idea, of ancient barons ; around 
'hung feverat warlike inftruments, and here they told us his lordlhip kept up an an- 
nual relick of Englifh hofpitality, that of f< ailing his tenants, See. the fmall chapel 
contains nothing worthy of notice. Diping room 48 by 27, over the chimney, a fine 
old painting— paying tribute to Carfar ; James I, very excellent ; John 1 It lord Berke- 
ley of Stratton, youngeft l'on of fir Maurice, by Vandyke; and many others. Draw- 
ing-room 42. by 24, very old tapeftry, and furniture tof the fame. Bcfidcs a nume- 
rous k.t of port rgits of the family, were Queen Elizabeth, Oucen Mary 1, Jane Shore, 
&c. The other apartments are very fmall, hung, with variety of family pi&ures, mi- 
niatures, &c. amongfl which are fome of fir Godfrey Rncller, Vandyke, and fir P. 
Lely George baron Berkeley, 1616, by C. Janfcn; the* Oueen of Bohemia, bv 
the fame. In a curious cabinet room, excavated from the wall, are thefe valuable 
miniatures; Mauriee lord Berkeley, 1518; Kitharinc »his wife, having the fame 
date; Ihomas lord Berkeley, his brother, 1 5 73 ; Thomas lord Berkeley, j^; 
Henry lord Berkeley, 1534; lady Jane his Iecond wife, daughte/of lir Miles Sian- 

. * King Richard 1*1. Ait 2. Scene tliiwi. 

1 1 hope ; 
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hope ; Thomas Berkeley who died before his father lord Henry, and was foeceeded by 
his grandfon George lord Berkeley 1616, whofe portrait, by Janfen, before mentioned, 
compleats the feries for too years. Amongft the furniture wefaw two very curious 
ftate-beds, one of which was brought from Thornbury caftle, and bore the date of 
1 530. Alfo the bed in which Admiral Drake failed round the world. Oppofite lord 
Berkeley’s dreffing-room b a neat garden formed in a circular fpace on the top of the 
caftle ; in the centre b a cold bath, covered like a tent ; we walked round and had ;i 
charming view of the Severn and hills beyond. Laftly we were fhewn the difmal room 
in which Edward II. was molt cruelly butchered. 

u Mark the year and mark the night, 

When Severn (hall re-echo with affright 

The (hrieksof death, thro* Berkeley’s roofs that ring. 

Shrieks of an agonizing king*/’ 

.The model of his head taken in plaifter lay in a box. After being deprived of his 
kingdom by the artifice of his wife, thb murder was effe&ed by the fubtle contrivance 
of Adam biihop of Hereford, who fent thefe enigmatical words to his keepers without 
any points : 

Edvardum oc cider c noliie timere ionum eft 

To feck to (bed King Edward’s blood 
Refufe to fear f. think it good. 

So that by thb double conftru&ion they might be encouraged to commit this horrid 
deed, and he plaufibly vindicated from giving any directions to it. ** In furveying this 
proud monument of feudal fplendor and magnificence, the very genius of chivalry feems 
to prefent himfelf, amidft the venerable remains, with a fternnefs and majefty of air and 
feature, which fhew what he once has been, and a mixture of difdain for the degene- 
rate pofterity that robbed him of his honours. Amidft fuch a feene the manly exer- 
cifes of knighthood recur to the imagination in their full pomp and folemnity ; while 
every patriot feeling beats at the remembrance of the generous virtues which were nurf- 
ed in thofe fchools of fortitude, honour, courtefy, and wit, the manfions of our ancient 
nobility.”! 

From hence we drove to Thornbury, a well looking old town, with a moft excel- 
lent church and tower, built in the form of a cathedral, the pinnacles of which are 
exceedingly beautiful. Adjacent to this are the noble remains of a caftle belonging to 
the fecoud fon of the late Mr. Howard, of Sheffield. It was begun upon a moft exten- 
sive plan, by the duke of Buckingham, in Henry VUIth’s time. Leland, treating of 
it in his Itinerary, fays, “ Edward, late duke of Buckingham, likynge the foyle aboute, 
and the fite of the houfe, pulled downe a greate part of the old houfe, an4 lette up mag- 
nificently in good fquare It one the fouth fide of it, and accomplilhed the well paruallo 
withe a right comely gate-houfe to the firft foyle : and fo it ltaiidith£ yet, with a rofe 
forced for a time. This infoription on the front of the gate-houfe : this gate was began 
in the yere of our Lords God 1511, the 2d yere of the reigne of Kynge Henry the 
VIII. by me Edward, duke of Buckingham, earl of Hereford, Sfciforde, and North- 
ampton.” He likewife inaejea fine park near the caftle; for which purpofe he inclofed a 
confiderable trad of rich corn land. (Atkins fays, he had licence from Henry VII, 

• Cray's Bard. * J ' 1 

l Bigland's Glouccfterihirc, page i;6, to which I 3m indebted for other particulars. 
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toimpark 1000 teres.). This, according to Inland, drew on him the curies of the 
neighbourhood. He alfo propofed to have brought up to the caftle a fmall branch of 
the Severn, which flowed into the park. He did not, however, live either to perform 
this, or to finifh his buildings, being beheaded icasj and his eftates then efcheating 
to the crown. In the outer court are barracks for 1 00 men. The part which was 
finifhed fhews great marks of beauty and magnificence ; on a curious wrought chim- 
ney piece is a date 1514. The whole circumference of the walls meafures 12 acres. 
In one comer, where is a bench, you have , the fineft echo poflible ; with a Ihrill 
note and clear air you may diftinttly count a repetition of 1 6 or 18 times, and with a 
laughing voice the mockery is wonderful. I never remember to have received more fa- 
tisfa&ion from any antique relick of this kind than this prefent place afforded. In the 
evening after a delightful ride we arrived at the Bufh tavern, Briftol. 

This noble city, fituate in an uneven vale partly in Somerfetlhire and Gloucefterihire, 
between the river Avon and Frome, was called by the Britons Caer Oder nant Badon, 
or the city Oder in Badon valley : in the catalogue of ancient cities it is called Caer 
Brito, and in Saxon Brightftowe, a beautiful or famous place. . At what time and by 
whom this city was built feems uncertain : our antiquaries think it of a late date, there 
being no mention of it in hiftory during the Danifh wars. Camden is of opinion that it 
rofein the dedenfion of the Saxon government, fince it is not noticed before 1063, 
when Harold (according to Florence of Worcefter) fet fail from hence to invade Wales. 
In the beginning of the Normans, this city with Berton an adjacent farm, “paid to the 
King (as appears from domefday-book) 1 10 marks of filver ; and the burgeffes alfo re- 
turned, that bifhop G. had 33 marks, and one mark of gold.’* Geoftry bifhop of 
Conflance railing a rebellion againft William Rufus, chofe this city for the feat of war, 
and fortified it with an inner wall. In the reign of Henry I, during the wars between 
the emprefs Maud and king Stephen, here was a caflle built by her party to ftrengthen 
this place againfl that king, who being taken prifoner in battle was ordered to be fent 
here, by the emprefs, to be loaded with chains, and fed with a very {lender diet. This 
place had no great concern in arms till the civil wars, when it fuffered greatly. In 
1643 it was befieged by the king’s army, which being numerous and frelhy'foon made 
their way into it, though flrongly garrifoned by the parliament with 2500 foot, and a 
regiment of horfe, the caftle well manned, and ftored with provifions. This reduction 
of Briftol, though effected at the expence of much gallant blood, gained the King all 
this Ihire and Wales. Thus the city remained in the King’s pofieuion during the fol- 
lowing year, but was foon alter retaken, by Waller, with a large army befieging it 
againft prince Rupert: and lord Hopton, which lofs fo much angered the king, (for his 
heart was fet upon faving Briftol) that he fent a letter to that prince from Ragland 
caftle, to deprive him of his commiffion, and order him to provide for himfelf beyond 
fea, for he would truft to him no longer. Next to London, it may now be efteeined 
one of the.largeft and moll wealthy cities in Great Britain ; its convenient fituation for 
trade, having ^wo luch navigable rivers running through it, deep enough at high tide for 
fhips of the greateft burden, gives it fuperior advantage. The merchants trade very largely 
to Guinea and the Weft Indies, befides carrying on the, Dutch, Norway, and Ruffian 
commerce, and jmport great quantities of fruits, wine, fugar, oils, &c. The quay now 
completed is fpacious and handfome, and fo replete with every kind of veffels, that the 
multiplicity of mails appear like trees in a foreft. Ovei;the Froome is a large curioiu; 
draw-bridge with two Hone arches; over the Avon is a very beautifpl and fpacious 
bridge, rebuilt near twenty years ; confiding of three 'vide and lofty arches with a line 
ballultrade feven feet high, and raifed footways guarded by chain-work and well lighted 
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tollv ihc avenues lesWmg fo it, width were Before narrow fttwet* very dangerous aad 
impa (Table, are aft improvement and feUtafeftion to the paflenger, better felt than de- 
feribed. The churches, 1 8 in upmber, with various public edifices, charitable iaftitu- 
tions, See. are too>«abundant to nave a minute description here ; the violent rains Which 
nmv fill were atfo very unfavourable former purpofe, but feme of the principal objects, 
which we Hole an opportunity of hriffeflingj fhall not be Mnitted. ,The cathedral, 
fituate in Collcge-gre#i, founded in the reign of KingtStcphen, i *40, by Robert Fitz- 
barding, mentioned at Berkeley, is too inconhderabld io*'engrofs much time or notice, 
ft. Mary Redcliff, without the walls, is peculiarly worth attention, and we may unite 
with (’ unden, in calling it the fined parifh church in England. It is a mod magnificent 
Gothic dru&ure of a cathedral form, 1 9 1 feet from 0 1ft to weft, and 1 1 7 from north to 
fouth ; the pillars and vaulted roof wrought in moft beautiful ftone workmanfhip ; the 
oiganis efteemed very excellent, and over the altar are three large paintings, representing 
the llurial, Refurre&ion, and Afcenfion by Hogarth. This charming edifice was ori- 
ginally founded by Simon de Burton : in the year 1292, part of it was deftroyed, and 
rebuilt by William Canning, the richeft merchant in this city, who, 'to avoid marrying 
Kiiig Edward IVth’s miftrefs, took the order of prffcft, and forfeited 300 maiksfor his 
peace, to be pa.d in 2470 ton of {hipping ; he died 1474, and has two monuments, one 
m his uwgiftratal, the other in his clerical habit, in the fouth end of this church. Nea • 
this flandsan immenfe tripod of brafe, with an eagle upon it of the fattw^feid to be made 
from the filings of pins, and given by James Wathen, Pinmaker. On a pillar is alfo 
a monumental infeription to the memory of Sir William Penn, knight. Vice Admiral, 
and father to William Penn the (Quaker, over which hung the trophies of war. We 
now,afcended about foi ty fteps in the tower, to ice the refute of old chefts from whence 
poor Chatterton is faid to have taken the manuferipts of Rowley’s Poems ; no atom 
of the kind now remaining, our curiofity was fatisfied and we defeended. The gene- 
rality of the ftrects are fuch as we find in moft large towns of opulence and traffic ; its 
centre, like moft cities, is too narrow and crowded, but its external parts more fpacious 
and elegant ; the very great incrcate of buildings of late years is furprizing, and fince 
the aft^)f parliament prohibiting all kinds of houfes except ftone and brick, an uni- 
^ytrfal improvement has enfued. Here arefcveral good parades, fquarcs. See. the prin- 
J^tpal wc faw is ^ecft-fquare, fpacious and handfomc ; the Cuftom-houle is a fine 
building U>tth a, piazza of Ionic pillars before it ; in the middle is an excellent equeftrian 
ftatue of William HI, executed with a great deal of {pint j but here is an oiniffion 
in the furniture, though not fo palpable as that fit Charing-crbfs, where the artift 
has loigot the iu.ee flary faff citing to the faddle this only wants the throat-band to the 
bridle. 

Amongft the public bull ling s the Fxrliange in Corn-ftreet claims moft attention, 
being a complete piece of modern archi %<fture 100 ‘feet in front and 148 deep; be- 
tween the columns andpilaflers are various iefloon ornaments* representing Great Britain 
and the four quarters of the vorld, thei- chief products and maaufa&ureb ; the qua- 
drangular piazzas within ai s Corinthian 5 dimenfions 90 feet by 80. 'J his capital 
ftrntiure of entire free ftohe was erected and opened in 1743, by the t late Mr. Wood, 
of Ba*b, and may vie with that famous one fti Gbm-hill, though on a different conflruc- 
tion, r< pleie with llafues, winch ow.s its origin to the great Sir Thoflnas Grefham. On 
the tolzey, ov walje iafiont, an fevcral of the old brafs pillar tablets, ufed by the 
mjifCKant^ to traufaV bufintSU before the building of this Exchange. Adjacent to 
thjfei''fs «i 3 ther hatulfomc and commodious ftqpc edifice, the Pott-office. Guild-hall, 
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and,MeK%nt«layIors* in Broad-ftreet $ ,-Cpoperl?^y|||, ia King-ftreet* with four noble 
Corinthianecolumns, and a lofty pediment in fj^nt^&Ub Merchants’-hall, and the Af- 
fembly-room in Princefs-ftreet, whofe ball-roohl'w oo feet long, has a magnificent front 
with double pillars of the Corinthian order, and a haadfbme pediment. In King-ftrect 
is alfoan excellent / Theatre, open l ^ e .King’s company from 

Bath, vie. ’ ■ •' 

A general chara€lidiift}ii^ ifltf mhah^i^*8|ri^iafi0pulous cit&js hardly* to be ob- 
tained by the fuch n syr vaitprs cannot prefume 

then to this knowledge. A profelfiohs and fe£s, compofe the 

greater paagt, fo'that their dijtfe& .|iid jpsMUSfers are not ftrongly marked by any provin- 
cial peculSntiea, . 


During a fhortinterval of fairWeafher wc made apleafant excurfion to the Hot-wells,, 
fituate about a mile and a half from the city near thofe tremendous rocks, which feein 
rent afunder by Tome extraordinary violence of nature. There is very little interrup- 
tion of buildings the whole way ; for the aecemmodaton of company which attend iu 
the feafon, the buildings contiguous are commodious and elegant; an excellent pump-; 
room and lodgings, a fmall crefcenf with Ihops, &c. before which are fome ^eea.tdd ? 
parades, the river Avon winding very near ; beyond are two handfpme 
for affemblies, public breakfafts, &<x This warm fpring was firft noticed aboiit thg be«f 
ginning of the ||^ century, and at that time was covered with the lea at every high 
tide: its waters^bifithftanding prefgrved their heat and virtues. At : firft ItijWas a po- 
pular medicine lor^e eyes, but the common people foon extended it to fcorbutic and 
fcrophulous difci$g|frfth equal fuccefs, and fniftruicefs of time began to drink the waters, 
which they foun&^&tdly falutary.and pleaf^|<;UMali ties perhaps no where eijfe fo tho- 
roughly united.; jtko&or Vernat;pyblifhed their fame to the world, an^j^fm^yhey 
came to be examine^ .by the iearftga* their virtues were acknowledged,'^, ^pl^fveflTetts 
particularly explained, and highly, com|hendied. The efficacious qualities wa- 

ters, in all confuroptivfc cafes, owing to their being impregnated upon the beW^bmical 
principles by lime-done quarries, through which they flow with a foft alc^Une qaality, 
are too well known. to need further comment or quotation. At the dfcil.gj&tfol village 
of Clifton, on the va& hill above, fo favourable in fituation fort 

and elegant lodgings, where, refrelhed by the mod pure and vivifying breeds, they nuy, 
by the- aid of tilde restoring fprings and gentle exercife, chafe away grim dteJdhi Befides 
the lodgings at Clifton there are many gentlemen’s feats, and at rire4ate? i| |fc fGkJldiiey ’s, 
n<>W his widow’s* is a very valuable and curious grotto, . efleemed ' c«ie>1pf in 
England, but itj istneceffafy to go with a recommendation from fome pWnei*s 

fridhds to gain Idbaittaijce, for want of which we were difappoia^dt 'uwfe labw^ftrblled 
awhile upon St. Accent's' rocks to enjoy the various charming and ‘ fee the 

tide-fwoln rifyer folti, through the ftupendous cliffs beneath, whilli ahe pbje&s tyti.and 
about its WW§$i ajjj^pi^jn perfect mifiiatur©, . We faw too t^lfl^wddet^g i^ht^^n 
working- ouidinMSfj^fefroiu amidft 'the perpendicular 

4»erit diaftger, as^^ipaw tbefr lad ; thd"niannerrih'yhici;:^«’yj;'o^tb dawit!feem8'..al-' 
mod ithpofiib'le^^l|^-tNer atoll fatal accidents ‘ JStof fe" ft&m 

hence ate dug t W||^bSl ,|f^es,'-.h$rd and traadpar&t*' almbd' a«;r^i^^iid^ lT^tRow 
returned to our Buffi, at Briftol, WhicH' ini jliflice to its itierits deferves the 

praile of all who know it. The prefent owner, Mr. Weekes, ce^^|y -conducts this 
bufinefs with afpfrit and attention beyond companion j and for tb^umefitof 
chants and others, here are always to be found cold provifions an^l^mharies 
much more reafonable and liberal than any other place in the ldngclbih. . Amongit ifil. 
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many fmblie entertainments that are held at this houfe, we were witnefs to one very 
fplendid and worth notice. It was an annual meeting of the Weft-India Captains, con* 
fitting of about too fubfcribers, who pay two guineas each per am. to this excellent fund 
for the relief of their widows, orphans, or diftreffed families, fimiiar to what is eftablifhed 
by the clwgy in moft parts of the kingdom. From hence we proceeded to Bath through 
fo cafled from Keina, a devout Britifh virgin, whom the credulous of former 
ages believed changed ferpents into (tones, becaufe great numbers of thefe fulfils 
Wefe^found in die adjacent rocks. Here was formerly an abbey founded by 'William 
e-jjfrtbf Glocefter about 1*70, and granted by Edward Vlth to Thomas Brydges, 1553; 
on the fcite whereof was an handfome feat of the duke of Chandos*, till within ten or 
twelve years, ifrhich the mother of his prefent wife finding fault with he destroyed $ 
tfye value of the materials only repaying what he had juft then expended in re- 
pars. 

Bath now becoming our refidence for a few days, our whole thoughts and attention 
vw^e employed in ceafelefs admiration of its incomparable beauties. The antiquity of 
tfiffl charming city is unqueftionable, and its fame unrivalled ever fince the difeovery of 
itsineftimable waters. How, or at what exad period I do not prefume to determine ; 
King Bladud and the ftory of the pigs may or may not be true ; but as chance is com- 
monly found to have been the parent of moft of our greateft diicoveries, it has that 
iftrongly in its favour. Ptolemy calls them T Sxrx Stfpx, hot waters. ‘ The Britons call- 
ed tins place Yr Ennaint Twymin, which bears the fame interpretation; alfo Caer Ba- 
don, i. e. the city of Bath. Thefe waters have raifed various conjectures how they de- 
rive their heat. Whether from palling through mineral beds, or from feme fubterra- 
neous fire in the bowels of the earth, or, (as leetns more probable from the experiments 
in chymiftry,) whether their origin is dependant on the fennentation of two different 
fources, from the oppofite hills Claverton and I.andfdown, meeting in fome caverns in 
this vale, , which produce that hot, foft, milky liquid, fo beneficial to mankind ; what- 
ever may be the caufe, it is fufficient that their faiubrious qualities have 
had the tell of ages, and without fome preternatural change, are not likely to fail. 
s The following abftraft of a letter upon this fubjed, writen in Latin, by Dr. Meara 
of Briftolj to Dr. Prujean of London, I met with in Childrey’s Rarities, and think it 
too curious to be omitted. 

Bath, jfvguft tbe id, 1659. 

«W. and H. Sir, 

“What I ihould have done long fince, he. The facrifice I bring to your altar, will 
mot, I conceive, be ungrateful. It is the ftrange accidental difeovery of a noble tniHery 
touching the caufe of tne heat of the Baths hese ; the fearch into which hath long ex- 
ercifed the moft famous phyficians; the manner of it was thus. The right honour- 
able the lord Fairfax, who continues ftill at the Bath with his lady, riding abroad not 
far ^from this city two days ago, to take the air, by chance found a kind of chalk as 
white as fnow, working here and there out of the ground in little he?ps, Idee earth call 
* up by moles. A piece ■::«$ this he brought home, and fhewed me. It is a crumbling 
matter ^ and aimou ofitlpF turns to a frnall light duft ; its tafte is manifeftly acid, with- 
aftriCfion;butby little and little, biting, and caufing extream hot (trangulation in the 
mouth, fo that 1 am perfuaded it hath much calcanthus in it, and is not altogether 

K ’ r ' (bended froruthe elder brother of Thomas Bridges. The defendant of the laid Thomas, (George 
efii^jf Aeilgton, in Hants,* being the laft of bis branch of the family,) devifed it to his very 
ouQjfttie prefent duke, with hit other eftatcB, by will, 1751. 
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without arfcnick. I put it inf;o cold water, and prefently it fell a boiling and bubbling 
apace, juft as if it had been quick lime ; and by decrees the water grew fo very hot, 
that it would quickly have boiled an egge. Now feeing that this chalk is found near the 
Bath, 1 conceive it not unlikely that it is this that heats the Bath water : 1 know very 
well that authors generally attribute the heat of baths to fulphur or bitumen. Never- 
thelefs, though it cannot be denyed that there is a great quantity of bitumen and fulphur 
found in thei'e fprings, and the cures of fcabbinefs, ulcers, trembling, tho palfy, and 
the like difeafes, doth evince that the Baths are plentifully impregnated with them ; yet 
I doubt whether either of them hath any fermentative power in them to hyat water, 
feeing both of them want acidity, the cilicient cauie of fermentation ; the contrary of 
which wilt'fbllow upon the crumbling and ihcohereut confiftence of tins chalk. The 
place where this fo.iilc was found, is an earth porous like a fponge, fo that it plainly 
appears to be (as it were) the flos or excrefccnce of fermenting mineral!, working up 
out of the earth with thofe fpirits, that caufe the fermentation. But what to determine, 
and fay politively in this dark riddle, I know not ; and therefore humbly fubmit it to 
your judgment, &c.” The fubject is too voluminous and well known to dwell upon; 
here then we fhall only mention the names of the baths, which are the King’s, the Queen’s, 
and the Hot and Crols Bath; the former being the largcft and moll frequented deferves 
further notice. . In the centre is a large refervoir to reftrain the rapid motion of the 
main fource and difperfe the waters and heat more equally over the bathing area, alfo to 
eondud it through pipes to the pump-room for drinking. The whole has of late years 
been greatly improved and (till continues. The pump-room is an handfome oblong 
building, where mod of the morning you meet much company refrefhing nature with 
a cordial glafs, and in the height of the feafon is fo crowded as to demand a larger edi- 
fice. From the window we law the fmoaking element, and its handfome recedes for 
the bathers: alfo the ftatueof’King Bladud, ereded in the year 1699, with the follow- 
ing fubfeription in copper. 

B .L A D U D 
Son of LUDIIUDXBRA8, 

Eighth King of the Britons from Brute, 

A great Philofopher and Mathematician, 

Bred at Athens, 

And recorded the firft difeoverer and founder of thefe Baths* 

863 years before* Chrifl ; 
that is, 

„ 2562 years, 

to the prefem year, 

. 1699. 

Having given a fliort iketch of this great fource, let us now proceed to fome of its 
moft noble fffieds ; the original city, fituate round the centre of this rich circular. vale 
on the borders c£ the Avon, and encompaffed with moft beautiful and fertile hills, is too 
^ar eclipfed by the variety of admirable ftrects and fquares net the new town, to detain. 
Us long ; but before we proceed it may not be improper t£> fake notice of the cathedral 
or abbey, and the noble edifice, guildhall. The former is a noble plain edifice, founded 
by King Oiric 676, which underwent various changes and reparations till Oliver King, 
a bilhop, began the pVefent ftru&ure 1495, occafioned by a* dream, according to the au- 
thority of Sir John Harrington, as follows. “ The bifhop having hem at Bath imagined 
as he one night lay meditating in bed, that he.faw the Holy Trinity, with angels afeend- 
ing and defeending by a ladder, near to wjiich was a fair olive-tree fupporting a crowd. ” 
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He alfo thought he heard a voice which faid “ let an olive eftablifh the crown, and let a 
king reftore the church.” This made fuch a ftrong impreflion upon the good prelate, 
that without delay he ordered the work to be forwarded, but did not live to complete 
it. On the welt front we now plainly fee a reprefentation of his vifxon, under the title, 
de furfum eft, “ it is / ran on high.” The infide is plain and lofty, from eaft to welt 
210 feet, tranfept xa6, butboafts no fhcw of ancient or fplendid monuments. Overthc 
altar is an handloine painting of the Wife Men’s offering, given by general Wade, a 
city member, 1725. The prefent guildhall, in High-llrect, is a very elegant modem 
ftru&ure, built by Mr. Thomas Baldwin, architect, about the year 1756. The front 
exhibits a ruftic bafement fupporting an Ionic fuperftruuure of four columns, and a 
rich pediment with city arms and other decorations, at each end;4? a long wing of about 
50 feet. The principal ftory contains a ball room of 80 feet by 40, fuitably finifhed in 
modern tafte. Leaving this part of the city we pafs northward to Milfom-ftreet very 
Spacious, well paved, and handf'ome ; on the left of which are Queen-ftreet and Wood- 
ftreet, leading to Queen-fquare, Parade, &c. Thefe were the firft and great im- 
provements of the famous Mr. Wood, to whom this place is much indebted for many 
pf its principal features. From hence up Gay-ftreet leads to that beautiful pile of build- 
ings called the Circus, planned by the fame admirable architect about the year 1754, 
the houfes of which are uniformly built round the periphery of a large circle, (only in- 
terfered by three ftreets at equal dilfances from each other,) and are enriched with all 
the proper embellHhments of the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. The 
next and mod fuperior range is the Royal Crefcent, comprehending a very large elliptic 
fpan of upwards of 60 Ionic columns, on a ruftic bafement, and fupporting a beautiful 
cornice ; there is only one window on a floor between each pillar, fo that being thus al- 
ternate there feems too great a profufion of them; each end difplays a very noble houfe 
of five windows on a floor, with as many columnsnlternate and double at the comers, 
like the centre-houfe. The verdant ground falls fweetly down towards the river, and 
the rifing country beyond prefents as beautiful an amphitheatre as can be viewed. The 
pi&urefque eye of Mr. Gilpin could not be fuppofed to find much amufement among 
fuch objefts ; yet he mentions the Circus as thrown into perfpeftive, from a corner of 
one of the ftreets that run into it, and if it be happily enlightened is feen with advantage. 
The Crefcent, he fays, is built in a Ampler, and greater ftyle of architecture. He fur- 
ther adds, that he has “ heard an ingenious friend, colonel Mitford, who is well verfed 
in the theory of the piClurdque, i'peak of a very beautiful and grand cfteCt of light 
and ftiade, which he had fometimes obferved from an afternoon fun, in a bright winter’s 
day, on this ftruCture. No fuch effect could happen infuinmer; as the fun’in the fame 
meridian, would be then too high. The elliptical form of the building was the magical 
fource of this exhibition. A grand mafs of light, falling on one fide of the Crefcent, 
melted imperceptibly into as grand a body of fliade on the other; and the effect rofe 
frottl the oppofition and graduation of thefe extremes. It was {till encrealed by the pil- 
lars, and other members of architecture, which beautifully varied and broke both the 
light and the fliade ; and gav^ a wonderful richnefs to each. The whole, he faid, feemed 
like an effort of nature tetfet off art ; and the eye roved about in aftoniftiment to fee a 
mere mafs of regularity become the ground of fo inchanting a difplay of harmony and 
piCturelque effect.” The truth of this one may very readily and with pleafure fub- 
feribe to, but the fame caixfc which thus gives charms both to tlxe fpcCtator and inha- 
bitantxn this feafox^of the year, inu't be the lource of the greateft uneafinefs, particularly 
to the l«ftter,in tHefummer ; and living in one of thefe centre-houfes muft be little bet- 
ter tIian‘ioxbibirig the heat and glare in the focus of a concave mirror. ’ A very good 
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rovv ofhoufeaare almofl fiaiihed from the extremity of this Crefcent loading up towards 
a Lanfdowq* where near the fummit of the hill is alfo eroding another new Crefcent, 
parallel with the other, called Lanfdown-place, with a large chapel, &c. juft below. 
The iqaterials thrown out of this foundation are fome of them very curious and afford 
much {peculation for the naturalift and virtuofo j various foflils and fea-like petrefadious 
-are found here. Betwixt this and the royal Crefcent, a molt admirable plan is pro- 
, je&ed for immediate execution, which is to confift of another Circus, feveral handfoins 
flreets, parades, groves, fee. and when finifhed will render this one of the completed 
fpotsin Europe. In (hort thefc elegances daily feem to fpring up here by enchantment ; 
for on the oppofitejjjjfe, called Beacon hill, we fee a third Crefcent in gaeat fonvard- 
nefs, the principal ftoty of which difplays much Corinthian fplendor, one of thefe co- 
lumns appearing between each w indow. A plan is alfo drawn by Mr. Baldwin for im- 
mediately eroding a new fet of thefe kind of buildings in Bathvvick meadows, belong- 
ing to Mr. Pultenoy,on the other fide his beautiful bridge. Thefe, together with the above 
mentioned, are calculated to be no lefsthan 1600 houfes. What an unparalleled fpeda- 
cle will this city be when the prefent plan is finifhed. There are numerous other lireets 
and buildings finifhed within a few years, fpacious, and beautiful, which being fituated 
by the fide of the hill are remarkably dry and airy. The new affembly rooms, at the 
•eaftendof the Circus, next demand our notice, and for fize and elegance ftand unri- 
valled. They were built by fubfeription, and coll 20,000). The above mentioned ar- 
chitect Mr. Wood laid the firft Hone 1760, and they were opened in 1771. The ball- 
-room is 105 feet by 42 and 42, and moll fuperbly finifhed. On one fide are various 
ornaments of llatucs and vafes alternate ; and on the other, inftead of curtains, the 
windows are filled with fimilar reprefentations in paint ; thefe were to me quite novel, 
and by the fplendid light of the feveral elegant chandeliers calculated to have a molt 
charming effect. Innumerable feats are placed in moft commodious order, one above ano- 
ther, leaving the middle of the room quite open to the dancers, who are inclofed with 
ropes like a race ground, fo that the %01/p d’ocjl is inimitable. Oppofite to this is a very 
handfome tea-room, &c. 60 feet by 42. In the centre of the building is an elegant o£ta. 
gon card room, forty-eight feet diameter ; in which are two fine portraits of the late 
Mailer of the ceremonies. Captain. Wade, painted by Gainfborough, and the prefent 
Mr. Tyfon, painted by Mr. James, a gentleman artift, which is only juft put up. Be- 
yond this is another plain neat card room, 70 feet by 2 7 and 42. Every outward con- 
venience is in the highelt llyle poffible, and the whole together are efteemed the fineft 
fuite in Europe. The Odagon Chapel in Milfom-ftreef, opened 1767, is a very com- 
modious and elegant* {true lure, finifhed after a plan of Mr. Lightho’der, architect. The 
altar piece exhibits a piece of painting by Mr. lloare, reprefenting the pool of Bc- 
thefda. Without affc&ing the plan of a complete guide, any further minuti® or descrip- 
tions of the many other clmpels and public buildings would be tedious and foreign to 
our purpofe. We will conclude, therefore, with mentioning that moll excellent Ge- 
neral Hofpita^ opened in 1742, which reflects the higheft credit on its moft laudable and 
• liberal inflitution, viz. to extend the benefits of Bath waters to thofe whole indigent cir- 
cumftances will not allow them the ufe of thefe falutary firings. In this afylum all the fick 
poor of Great Britain and Ireland (thofe of this town only excepted, on the ground that 
they might be accommodated at a trifling expence at home) may find every proper af- 
fiflance given to their diforders, by the help of a.phyficyin and other attendants, to ad- 
minifter this water, and order every other neceffary medicine, diet, &c. gratis. So that 
they can with no reafon fay, “ Though an angel hajth troubled t^e waters, Sirs, 
we have no friend’ to help us in.” Various* are the gentlemen’s feats, &c. within a day’s 
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excurfion of this city, fo that the admirer of fuch noble fcenes, can feldom want amufe- 
ment during a few weeks refidence ; befides the eafier accefs up the furrounding kills 
than fctrmerly, renders the common exercife of riding more agreeable on the downs of 
Claverton and Lanfdown ; whence the invalid, while he is breathing a more pure and 
healthful air, may enjoy the energetic delights of near or did ants profpe&s ; particularly 
ott the latter, which is remarkable for a curious ftone monument, ereded by George 
lord Lanfdown, (from whence it takes its name) in memory of a battle fought here be- 
tween the king and parliament forces, 1643, i n which his grandfather fir Beville Gran- 
ville, an excellent perfon of great a&ivity, intereft, and reputation, was (lain.. 

Left Bath September 24th, afeended the vaft hill on the W)q£$.road, and during m 
interval of fair weather, had a fweet view over the whole city. V From the fummit we 
deviated about a mile, to inlpeft the free-fione quarries on Comb-Down, adjoining 
prior Park, the beautiful feat of the late worthy Mr. Allen, juftly celebrated by Mr. 
Pope, and afterwards of Bishop Warburton, in right of his wife, who re-marrying the 
Rev. Stafford Smith, he now enjoys it during her life, after which it goes to an Irilh 
nobleman. Lord Montalt. It has a very elegant front, confiding of a body, two pa- 
vilions, and two wings of offices, all united by arcades, in a gentle curve of almoft 
1000 feet ; the order of archite&ure is Corinthian, on a ruftic baiement, crowned with 
a fine baluftradej it has 15 windows on a floor, and the approach to the Corinthian 
hall exhibits one of the largeft and molt correct porticos in the kingdom. The ex- 
ternal beauties of the grounds, formed into winding walks, gardens, terrace, &c. are 
efteemed highly finiflied, and command, reciprocally, the molt delightful profpect to 
Bath. It is much to be lamented, that the traveller cannot be indulged with a more 
minute infpeftion of this delightful place, which fince the death of the late poffeffor, 

( truly ftyled from his amiable and liberal qualities the genius of Bath ) is feldom or ever 
fliewn. We now entered the adjacent cavern of near 300 yards long, which, from the 
vaft quantity that had been got out for many years to fupply the city with its beautiful 
free-ftone, we faw wrought out into various fpacious and lofty rooms, and regularly 
fupported by able pillars, left for that purpofe, that add a pleafing idea of fafety 
to the obferving eye. The whole appears neat and agreeable, not much unlike the 
vaulted apartments in the ruftic of a nobleman’s inanfion. The gentle weepings of 
the rock in fome parts form petrefaflions, which, together with a few fpars interfperfed, 
refle& the lights of the candles very brilliantly. The former mode of conveying the 
large blocks directly down thy hill to Bath, by machines running on grooves or frames 
of wood, fuch as we fee in the collieries about Newcaftle, is now no more ; they carry 
them in common waggons, to the great detriment of the roads, ‘and inconvenience of 
travellers. We now proceed as expeditioufly as this hilly country would permit, A 
few fmall gentlemen's feats fltuated in rich and pleafant vales, with the village of Red- 
ftoke, were all the obje&s to amufe till we got to Old Down, a good Jingle houfe of 
entertainment, in a bleak fituation. After dinner we crofted the extenfive range of 
Mendip hills ; Leland calls them Minerary hills, as abounding with lead mines, and in 
old records they are named Muneduppe, from the many knowls and fteep aicents that 
are vifible. The ridges of theft hills run in a confufed manner, but moftly from eaft to 
weft, and are of a very unequal height ; the foil is barren, and the aic cold and foggy^ 
The furface is moftly covered with heath and fern, and affords little or no food but for 
fheep. This part we now traverfed has a better appearance, being cbnfiderably thrown 
into large inclofures, with ftone walls excellently formed, and covered wilh turf, out of 
which moftly grovusra quick hedge. In theie mines any EngUfhman may freely work, 
excepthe has forfeited his right by Healing the orp, or working tools of other miners. For 
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itisacuftom here to leatebbth their ore and tools all night upon the open hills, or in fome 
flight hut clofe by : and whoever fe found guilty of ftealing is condemned to a peculiar 
pwtidftneht, called burning of the hill, which is thus performed : the criminal is fhut up 
in one of thefe huts furrounded with dry furze, fern or fuch like combuftible matter, 
which being fet fire to in different places, he is left to make his efcape as well as he can 
by burfting this prifon with hands and feet, and rufhing through the fire ; but be is ever 
after excluded from working on thefe hills. The lead found here is faid to be of a 
harder quality than that of other countries, and is moftly ufed for making bullets and 
foot. On the weftem fide of thefe hills is found plenty of lapis calaminaris, or cadraia 
foffilis or calamine, when calcined and cemented with copper, makes brafs. It is alfo 
found in Derbvfhire, Glocefterlhire, Nottinghamfhire, and "Wales. Other countries 
too may afford as great abundance, but from the bed experiments, ours is found to be 
of a much fuperior quality than any that comes from abroad*. Before the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, this mineral was held in very little estimation in Great Britain ; and 
even fo late as the latter part of the laft century, it was commonly carried away as bal- 
lad by the fhips which traded to foreign parts, especially to Holland. But its ufe being 
now well ascertained in this kingdom, and its fort fuperior to other nations, there is no 
fear of lofing the advantages of this valuable article. Dr. Walfon fays that where of 
late years great quantities have been dug on Bonfalc Moor, near Matlock, Derbylhire, 
a bed of iron ftone, about four feet in thicknefs, lies over the calamine, and the cala- 
mine is much mixed, not only with iron-done, but with cawk. lead ore, and lime-done. 
But this does not bear fo good a price as that which is gotten about Mendip ; the 
former being fold for about 40s. and the latter for 65s. or 70s. a ton before dreffing; 
when thoroughly dreffed the Derbylhire calamine may be bought for about fix guineas, 
and the other for 81. a ton. The ftrata, or veins of calamine found here, run between 
the rocks, generally wider than lead ore ; the colour of it as it comes from the mine 
is of a greenilh-grey, or yellow call:, and fometimes contains lead. After having pro- 
cured a fufficient quantity and fufficiently cleanfed its impurities, they commit it to the 
calcining oven, built much in the fame form as that ufed by bakers, but larger j on 
one fide is a hearth, divided from the oven itfclf by a partition open at the top, by 
which means the flame paffes over the calamine and calcines it. The fire is common- 
pit coal, which is thrown upon the earth and lighted with charcoal. When fufficiently 
calcined they beat it to powder and make it fit for fale. In making brafs the proof of 
the richnefs of calamine arifes from the quantity taken up*by the copper which at the 
granted degree is about one third. The method of making brafs with calamine. Dr. 
Watfon thus deferibes. Copper in tin plates, or which is better, copper reduced (by 
being poured, when melted, into water) into grains of the fize of large fhot is mixed 
with calamine and charcoal, both in powder, and expofed in a melting-pot, for feveral 
hours, to a fire not quite ftrong enough to melt the copper, but fufficient for uniting 
the metallic earth of the calamine to the phlogidon of the coal ; this union forms a 
metallic fubdance which penetrates the copper contiguous to it, changing its colour from 
red to yellow, and augmenting its weight in a great proportion. At moft of our Eng- 
lilh brafs works they ufe 45 pound of copper to 60 of calamine for making ingot brafs, 
and they feldom obtain lefs than 60 or more than 70 pound of brafs. When they 
make brafs for the gurpofe of pans or kettles, and the dr|wing of wire, they ufe cala- 
mine of the fined fort, and in a greater proportion, generally 56 pound of cala mine to 
34 of copper. The varieties in the colour, malleability, an # d du&ilivyof brafs, proceed 


* Phil, Trnnfl&ions, 196. p. 672. 
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from the qwmtity plomelitnbibed by the.cqj^r. Though j we had 

this commodity, yet brafs 'has not .been , made long before the. commencement of the 
prefefit century, t)r; Watfpn is of, opinion that the beginning ^of the brafs raanufeftory 
ill England may be properly rcfeiTjsd to the policy of Queen Elizabeth, who invited 
into the kingdom various perfohs from Germany,- who were well Ikilled in metallurgy 
andmifiing. About the year 1650, one Demetrius, a Germany; np a brafs work in 
Surry, at the expence of 6000I. and above 8000 men arefaid to have been employed in 
the brafs manufactories eftablillied in Nottingbamlhire and near London,. Though 
this art afterwards went to decay, yet about the beginning of the prefont century it re- 
•vived,and is now eftablifhed amongftus in a verjtgreat extent,, fo thap we annually ex- 
port large quantities of manufactured brafs to moft parts of the world. But the value 
of calamine has been much railed by the ingenious D. Ifaac Lawfon, who difcovcred it 
to be the true mine of zinc, but died before he made any advantage of. his di'covery*. 
Dr, Price and others ara of the fame opinion about the difeovery of zinc ; but Dr. 
.Watfon places him fecond in this difeovery, and fays that Henckel wasthe lirfl perfoa 
in Europe who procured zinc from calaminef. Zinc in . colour is not unlike lead ; 
is hard and l’onorous and malleable in a fniall degree; ft does not melt . fo ealiiy as 
either tin or lead, but more eafily than filver or copper. The filings of zinc are of 
great ule in fire-works, owing to its fingular combultion. The aeronauts are alfo much 
indebted to this metallic iubftance for the inflammable air it yields by folutian in the 
acids of vitriol and of lea fait. Zinc and copper when melted together in different pro- 
portions, conftitute what are called pinchbecks. See. of different yellow cqlours. Be- 
lides thefe there are many other metallic mixtures which copper enters as the principal 
ingredient; the mofl remarkable are gun-metal, bell-metal, pot-metal, and fpeculum- 
metal. What is commonly called brais cannon does not contain the leafl: of that metal 
in its compofition, but confilts of copper and tin. At Woolwich, the only foundry for this 
fort of cannon in England, they feldom ufe more than twelve or lefs than ten parts of 
tin to every 100 of copper, according to its purity, and the fined: copper requires the 
mod tin. This metallic mixture is fold before calling, for 75I. a ton, and government 
pays for calling it 60I. a ton. The ftatuary metal of the ancients, Pliny fays, was com- 
pofed in the following manner, “ They fird melted a quantity of copper; into which 
they put a third of its weight of old copper, which had been long in ufe ; to every 100 
weight of this mixture, they added j 2$lb. of a mixture compol’ed of equal parts of lead 
and tin.” Bell-metal alfo conlids of tin and copper, but their proportions are varioudy 
ufed. Lefs of tin is generally ufed for making church-bells than clock-bells, and a little 
zinc is added for thofe of repeating watches, and other finall bells. It is very remark- 
able that the bulk of the mixture of copper and tin is a quarter Ids than the ium of 
the bulks of the two component parts, while their weights remain the lame : take two 
balls of copper and two of pure tin, of the fame form and quantity, then melt the for- 
mer into one, to which add the tin ones, and pour out the mixture melted into their 
former moulds, and there will fcarce come forth three balls, the weight of the four 
being referved. Pot-metal is made of copper and lead, the lead being one fourth or 
one fifth the weight of the Copper. Speculasor glafs mirrors are made of copper and 
tin ;' and it is found by experiment that 14 ounces and a half of -grain J tin, and 2lb. 

* Campbell's Survey of Brif, vol. 2d, p. 35. , „ 

+ See the edition of HenckeT^ works, publifhed at l?arU, 1760* vol. ad, p.494. 

% t( Grain* tin (of which we ftiall fpeafe more fully in Cornwall) is worth 10 or 12 fliillings per ibomore 
than irtine tin, because it is melted fiom a pure mineral by a chaicoal fire ; whereat mine tin U ufually cor- 
rupted with mundick and other minerals, and is alwaya melted with a bituminous fire, which communicates 
a harih, fulphtireous, injurious quality to the metal, ”<~~~Pryce Mia. Cornu, p. 137, 
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of copper make the heft competition s and to avoid its being porous the tih.ihould.be 
added* to the melted copper* and this raafs aftarwat-ds ^ reraelted*. , Pliny fays, that the 
’ beft "iiteinila were anciently iftttde at Brunduciunv of eoppqr and tin., 

We now very foon approached the ancient city of Wells, fituate at the foot of Men- 
dip hills, in a ftony foil and full of fprings, whence it has its name. Leland fays, “ the 
chiefeft fpring is catted Andres Welles, and rifeth on a meadow plot not far above the 
eaft end of the cathedral church.” He alfo fpeaketh of the town as large and built 
tnoftly of ftone, particularly the market place and conduit, the work of Thomas Beck- 
ingtonjfome time bifhop of Bath. But the buildings moil famous' are the cathedral 
and Bifhop- s' palace furrouiided with a foi's, which was a caftle belonging to fir John 
Gates about the time of Edward VI. The weft front of the cathedral has ever been 
admired for its complete Gothic difplay of imagery, fuperior to any other of the kind, 
and contains ahnoft as much work as the inner part of this or any other church, yet 
there is a vaft heavinefs in the towers for want of pinnacles. It was built on the fcite 
of the original one (founded by King Ina) by Robert de Lewis and Jofeline de Welles. 
It was made a fee in the time of Edward the Elder. Williagi the Conqueror gave the 
city of Bath to God, St. Peter, and Johnbiihop of Wells to augment his epifcopal feat j 
upon whichtjtfe-removed his fee to Bath, being the fuperior place. This foon raifed a 
controverfy between the' two cities about the feat and election of their bifhop ; but in 
the reign of King Stephen it was put a flop to by Robert, bifhop of Wells, who ordained 
that in future the titles fhould be united ; and the bifhop be chofen by an equal num- 
ber of canons of each church. The infide from eaft to weft is about 300 feet ; tranfept 
122, which anfwers to the weft front, and 70 high, ornamented in a Angular manner 
•with inverted arches. The choir is handfome, and the throne ornamented with a rich 
perfpe&ive of a Spanifh church. The painted glafs on the eaft window is in good pre- 
fervation. The chapter-houfe is a very beautiful oClagon, turned upon a rich Gothic 
pillar in the centre. The monuments are not numerous, a Few of the monks from 
Glaflenbury abbey, one in particular of friar Milton ; from whence alfo was brought a 
very curious German clock, with the fun, moon, &c. moving in their order, over which 
is the reprefentation of a tournament by the fame machinery j a figure of a man ftrikes 
the hours and quarters with his hands and feet ; thefe are placed in the north great 
tranfept. No directory or fmall account of this cathedral, tombs, &c. has yet been 
publifhed, but one is now in hand by the perfon who attends. 

In the morning early, accompanied by heavy fhowers, *ve went about three miles of 
bad ,.nd intricate road, to fee the famous cavern, called Okey-holc, under Mendip 
hills, one of the grealeft natural curiofities in this ifland. Our approach to it was by 
a paper-mill, on the ftream which flows from this cavity. Mr. ( Tudway, member of 
parliament for Wells, is the proprietor, and lets it to a perfon on the fpot for icl. 
per annum. Of this as many idle (lories (fays Camden; have been related by the 
inhabitants hereabouts, as the Italians have of their Sibyl s cave in. the Apennine 
mountains. But laving afule thefe filly talcs about the old- witch; let u§ confider and 
examine what it really appears, fome great convulfion of nature. The perfon who 
attends, led us in through a fmall orifice about fix feet*high, compofed of lime and 
pier-flone, mixed with i'par : after a few yards the cave began to expand, and the 
lofty roof, hung with fpar, fhone like diamonds by the light of our candles ; we pidl'ed 
two vail lumps of petrifaction, formed by the dripping* of the rock on the floor, 

■. ' ■ , • 

. % * 

* VhW . Tranfaflions *777*p. 296. For a more minute a:corat ©f*tlufe fubjedts, fee Watfon*i Chem. 
vol. iv. LTay i and 3. 
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which refemblcd a pillar of fait, and a lion couchant: we now defcended about 1 4 
fteps, called Hell-ladder, the only appearance of art through the whole, hewn down 
the flippery rock for the convenience of vifitors ; at the bottom, we faw what is fancied 
this old witch’s footftep, and her porter’s tomb ; the cafual fwelts of petrifaction. 
We now entered what is called the kitchen, about 150 . yards from the lirft mouth; 
this is formed very fpacious and circular, with a curious vaulted roof, near fifty -feet 
high i on one fide flows the river, in fome places deep, and contains large trout and 
eels. This is fuppofed to run from fome boggy lands in the hills above. On the op- 
pofite fide of this vaft apartment, which is near feventy yards over, is what they call 
a brewhoufe, and in a bafon of water is a mafs of petrifa&ion, refembling much the 
froth on wort : clofe adjoining is the boiler and furnace, and near them fits the old 
hag herfelf, as watching her domeftic concerns. In another part lies an exad pic? 
ture of fome animal’s kidney, which they call a bullock's ; above this hangs great 
part of a hare, made ready for the fpit, the back being a very ftrong refemblance ; 
in another part is what they .name a flitch of bacon. All thefe, with thoufiind others, 
are immenfc petrifactions from the weepings of the rocks; a Angle drop congealing 
on the floor, thus becomes in time like globes of va(t circumference. To. the left of 
this is another apartment called the hall, which though not fo fpacious is very lofty ; 
from the ground to the centre of the roof, gradually coved, is about 100 feet. Next 
we enter the parlour, which is an oval of about 60 feet by 40, but very low in com- 
panion with the others ; on one fide is a fmall hole through which a dog is faid to 
have palled betwixt this and Cheddar Clifts, with the lofs of his hair only, as he 
explored this wonderful paflage of five miles in quell of fome vermin. We now ar- 
rived at the extremity, 300 yards from our entrance, the river here preventing any 
further paflage ; though our guide has at low water gone many yards further, and 
has been able to throw Itones beyond, till finally impeded by the depth of the river. 
Returning we admired the various ftalattites, petrifactions, and fpars, in their various 
gradations ; our eyes being longer accultomed to this imperfect light we could now 
dillinguifh better, 

— u And fee where it is hung 

With forms fo various, that no power of art* 

The pencil or the pen, may trace the feene ! 

Here glittering turrets rife, upbearing high 
(Fantaftio nufarrangement) on the roof 
Large growth of what may feem the fparkling trees 
And fhruba of fairy land. The chryftal drops 
That trickle down the branches, fait congcalM 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 

And prop the pile they but adojened before. 

Here grotto within grotto 

There imbofs’d and fretted wild 

The growing wonder takes a thoufand lhape v 
Capricious, in which fancy leeks in vain 
The likenefs of fome oyc£t feen before. 

Thus nature works as if to inock at art, 

And in defiance of her rival pow'ro ; 

By tbefe fortuitous and random ftrokes 

Performing fuch inimitable feats 

As (he with all her rules cau never reach V* 

Whatever has- been the origin of this wonderful place, it is extremely worth the tra- 
veller’s notice, afiSfif as much known as Caftleton in Derbyllure, and fet off with 

* Cowper’s Talk, boot 5th, page 186. 
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proper illuminations, a boar, mufic, &c. ns doubt would be greatly reported to. 
About five miles north weft of this, near die fmall town of Chedder, remarkable for 
rich and large cheefc, are large cliffs of the fame name, and a ftupendous chafm, 
quite through the body of the adjacent mountain, as if fplit afunder by fome violent 
convullion of nature, which exhibits an aweful appearance to ft rangers. Near the 
entrance is a remarkable fpring of water, riling in a perpendicular direction from 
the rocky bafis of the hill; .and fo large and rapid is its ftreatn, that it turns a mill 
within a few yards of its fource, and afterwards falls info the river Ax. Near to this 
is another curious cavern, the entrance of which is by anafeent of about 1 5 fathoms, 
among the rocks. Neither this nor Okey-hole, have any communication with the 
mines of Mendip ; though it is well known, that in general among lead mines, there 
are caverns, which are various both as to their nature and fituation. 

Highly gratified by this fhort excurfion, we returned to breakfaft at Weils, and 
then pttrfued our courle to Glaffenbury along a pleafant flat, with a few abrupt hills 
rifing around, and palled over Eaft Sedgemore, a green marfh of vail extent. W e 
nowafeended the hill and came upon Glaffenbury, fituate on the other fide, with the 
vaft Torr hanging almoll over it ; upon the narrow funnnit of which the abbot of this 
ancient place eroded a church of good ftone ; the tower Hill remains, and is an ex- 
cellent land-mark for failors. This chapel, which was dedicated to St. Michael, was 
overthrown by an earthquake, 1275. Glaffenbury derives its origin (fays Camden) 
from Jofeph of Arimathea, the fame who buried Chrift’s body ; who is faid to have 
come over here, and had this ground granted by king Arviragus, whereupon he 
cftablilhed an holy community, and with his companions is faid to have been buried 
here ; from hence it was called, “ the firft ground of God, and of the Saints in 
England ; the burying place of the Saints, the Mother of the Saints, &c.” After 
this ancient fabric was worn out by time. King Ina, 6gi, built a (lately church, 
dedicated to Chriff, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Afterwards Dunflan, a man of great 
wit, inflituted a new order df Benedictine monks, who, by the bounty of good and 
pious princes, got lb much wealth, as even, excceeded that of kings. After they 
had reigned in this affluence above 600 years, they were driven out by Henry VIII., 
and the mona fiery demoli filed. 1 he lands and revenues when the king took pof- 
feffion of them, according to Speed, were valued at 3508I. 13s. 4d. Dugdale, 3331I. 
7s. 4d. But upon a fubfequent furvey by Mr. Pollard and Mr. Moyle, they were 
found to amouut to 4C.85I. 6s. 8d. The feite was granted, ifl; Edward VI., to Ed- 
ward duke of Somerfet; and if! of Queen Elizabeth to fir Peter Carew. As we 
paffed down the ftreet we faw the Abbot’s Inn, (now the George) a curious relick 
of antiquity, for the ufe of pilgrims, having the arms of the Saxon kings over the 
gate. Wc vifited the abbey ruins, which mew great marks of their former magni- 
ficence ; nothing remains entire but the kitchen, a very judicious piece of architec- 
ture, an o flagon, vvhofe roof terminates in a point ; four of the oppofite fides contain 
large fire-places and chimnies. Mr. Grqflc’s view of thefe ruins, taken 1 756, is very 
accurate and beautiful. 

It is a matter of fome afloniflunent that the inhabitants fliguld be fo blind to their 
own filtered as to pull down for their own private ufe what would have made fome 
rccompence for the^ lofs of thefe former revenues fpent among them, by bringing to 
the town a. great concourfe of people to admire its mouldering fabric. Nor is the 
great owner, lord Effex, lefs culpable for fuffering it. In the adjacent orchard we 
were delighted td fee the vaft abundance of apples in *full perfection,* and to partake 
of their peculiar flavour. Here {lands too the decayed trunk of the famous Hawthorn, 
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ft) well known by the name of the Giaflenbury thorn, apd, its peepUar property of 
blowing at Chriftmas : feveral of its children are -growing in frill -perfection about thijj 
place to band down its glories to pofterity the fabulous report of its always (hewing 
this fine bloom on old Chriftmas day in particular I found laughed at by the people 
here themfclyes ; but all agree in its blowing about that time and molt of the winter, 
which may be proved by a feedling or graft in any part of. the world. -This tree is 
certainly very curious in this country ; but it is very common in the Levant -and Afia 
Minor. It differs, fays Mr. Miller, from our common hawthorn by putting put its 
leaves very early in the* fpring, and flowering twice a-year. v . _..■■■■ 

Afccnding the hill beyond, we rode on a fine terrace, commanding a fweet view 
of the whole town, its two excellent churches, and lofty tower to the right} beyond, 
the verdant plains of Sedgemore, and on this fide two others equally large, which 
all unite below in one channel weftward to the asftuary of Uzella, while to tfaenorth- 
eaft the lofty bounds of Mend ip tower amid (t the iky. Hence we pafs through , the 
village of Street, and fee on our right Sharpham park, the feat of judge Gould, a na* 
five of Wells, as was the late baron Burland. ' 1 

Dine at Piper’s inn, a good fingle houfe ; in the garden we got, from a very fine 
tree, twelve years old, a branch of Giaflenbury thorn, full of bloom and fruit, Sep- 
tember 25th, which is now deemed a great rarity, for the colder the weather the 
more flouriftiing this extraordinary tree appears. In the evening we enjoyed a moft 
glorious drive for feveral miles on the fweeteft terrace and fined road imaginable } on 
our left, the verdant vale of King’s Sedgemore*, where the forces of Janies II defeat- 
ed the duke of Monmouth, encompafled with noble hills, and on our right an exten- 
sive marih, called Brent Marih, with Brent Knowl, backed by the great range of 
Mendip ; in front, the Briftol channel, evidently retreated, by the graduaj change 
of ages, from - thefe former mftuaries. In this part of the fea are plainly vifible the 
Holmes, and the country about Glamorganftiire beyond. 

Though the general afpeCk of this extenfive county is equally marked with the 
bountiful hand of Providence, and the afliduous tillage of the hufeandman, yet there 
are very prodigious trails of land, which, though not abfolutely ufelefs, yet there 
is no queltion but by proper management might be rendered infinitely more valuable. 
Sedgemore, the fine plain we now beheld, is one of the moft confiderable, and eafy 
to be cultivated, being greatly enriched by a fea mud, which naturally produces the 
fweeteft verdure imaginable- About ten years ago a petition was laid before the par- 
liament for inclofing it, which was then oppofed and thrown out of the houfe ; being 
at that time furveyed, it was found to contain 22,000 acres. With not more than 18 
inches difference in the whole leyel. The greateft right of common belonged to lord 
Boljngbroke and lord Ilchefter. The former I was told fold his right of 400 acres 
for the inadequate fum of 500I. ; what a fortune muft fiich a fpeculative bargain 
prove upon an immediate inclofure, which is now likely to take place. The latter has 
a very confiderable right, as lord of the man of of Sotuerton. There, are many ot,hejr 
fpacious tra&s which fall under the fame deicriptkm of being reputed a diferedit to fo 
fine a couptry* (viz.) Brent^Marfli, Weadmore, Gedneymore, Cannington-fens, &c. 
which if thoroughly drained, might become as fertile and pleafant ,as the reft of the 
country. Though there are the ttrongeft proofs of the fea once being in full poffef- 
fion of thefe moors, not only from their form and appearance,’ but alfo . the names- 
of feveral villages, ^Weftern-fea, Middle-fea, &c. get their exiftence may be traced 
as high; at leaft*with equal ceftamty, qs any thing in hiftory- It was in. them the 


* See forward for this defcription, at Lyme, io Dorfelfhuc. 
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Gangi took Shelter from the Romans, ' wboth ave ^indubitable 1 pwtofs 1 of their bd* 
coming matters of this ccuijtry, ’**■ as in the hundreds of Gannifigton and Cannings 
in Wincauiiton, which is fomeri me* called* 'Catigtdh j and Kaihgfham, aamuch as to 
fay-the manfion of fhe Cangi*.” The Britons in thefe parts made their laft efforts 
■again ft the Saxons $ and the -body of King Arthur was buried at Glaffenbury, which 
Camden thus mentions as abridged from the acpount of Giraldus CambrenGs ; *• when 
Henry II, king of England, had learned from the fangs of the Britifh bards that Ar- 
thur, the moft noble heroe of the Britains, whofe valor had fo difcomfited the Saxon 
forces, was buried at Glaffenbury between two pyramids, he ordered fea r ch to be 
made, for the body; and they had fcarce dug feven foot deep, when they light upon 
a creffed-ftone, or a ftone in the back part whereof was fattened a rude leaden crofs, 
of good breadth. . This being drawn out, appeared to have an infeription upon it ; 
and under it almoft nine foot deep, they found a coffin made of hollowed oak, where- 
in were depofited the bones of the famous Arthur f.” To thefe places of refuge, the 
Saxons in their turn alio fled, when the fury of the pagan Danes had converted the 
greateft part of the kingdom into a defart ; and at the conflux of the Thond and 
Parret, is a river ifland, formerly called Athelingey, or the Ifland of Nobles, now 
Athelney, famous in hiftory for being the fpot where king Alfred found an afylum 
from, thofe barbarians ; which place, at that time, was made inacceffible by (landing 
pools and inundations. Camden’s favourite author, Malmefbury, fays, “ It had for- 
merly been a bridge between two towers, which were built by King Alfred ; alfo a very 
large fet of alders, full of goats and deer ; but the firm ground not above two acres 
broad. Upon this he built a monaftery, the whole ftru&ure whereof is fupported by 
four ports fattened in the ground, with four arched chancels round it.” Here the 
prince and his followers, thofe few Saxon lords who had the courage and loyalty to 
adhere to their fovereign in his diftreffes, had nothing to fubfift upon during their con- 
cealment, except a few fifh, which they caught and dreffed in the beft manner they 
could; only fometimes, we are told, the king went to the cottage of a poor peafant, 
who treated him with great kindnefs ; for which Alfred afterwards gave him a proper 
education, and bellowed on him the bifhopric of Winchefter. Here too he is faid to 
have planned that excellent conftitution, that fyftem of mild obedience, or rather of 
rational liberty, which as the firft of bleflings, was derived to us from one of the wifeft 
and beft of men J. A remarkable curiofity was found feme years fince, (fays Dr. Gib- 
fon) near Athelney, belonging formerly to King Alfred, -and loft by him, (in all 
probability) when he abfeonded to this place, after he was defeated by the Danes. 
This excellent edition of Camden §, has given three drawings of it, a front, back* 
and fide view. That Ring Alfred cavfed it to* be made, is plain from thefe words, 
inferibed round the margin in Saxon chara&ers, “ Alfred commanded me to be 
made.” And it is the opinion of a vety learned perfon, Dr. Hickes jj, that the oc- 
cafioa of it Was the vifioji of St. C-uthbert, which william of Malmefbury fpeaks of, 
appearing to hin& and his mother the lame night, after he had been beaten by the 
Danes, and retired into Athelney, and affurmg him that he fhould be a great king. 
In memory whereof we may well fuppofe that the image' tipon it is St. Cnthbert, (to 
whofe merit he was wont to aferibe his future fucceffes over the Danes ;) and not 

# Caipdcn, Gibfon’s edijt. voi,. i. page 83. • 

_,_T - , , tH^rcrots and infeription, fee Camden, Gibfon’s edit. vol. i, pagp 80. Seealfd 

Warton’s beautiful poem, tailed •* the Gravfc of King Artbiir.” ' % 

•t Chron. Saxon, page 85, and fir JohnSpeltnan’s l^ife of King Alfrrdthe Greaf, page 16c. 

$ In m«T«cond edition,. wfl. i.v page 75. " 

II In the Philofophical Tranfaftion*; No. 260. * 
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only fo, but being plainly made, on purpofe to hang on a firing, if is vefcv probable 
that he conftantJy wore it, in honor to this his tutelar faint. 1 

However ufelefs thefe lands are in their prefent ftate, they were not fo formerly, but 
were thus reforted to in times of trouble, as a kind of naturalfortifications. After- 
wards, when fuch retreats were not neceffary, in order to reclaim thefe wild moors 
and marfhes, we find many convents or religious houfes erected amongft them, viz. 
Michelnev, or Muchelney, another river-ifland formed by the confiux of Ivel and 
Parrot; this, according to inoft writers, was built by King Athelflan, and remained 
to the general diflblution. In Burton's catalogue the revenue^ are valued at 498I. 1 6s. 
3d. That alfo, which we have juft deferibed, in Athelney, founded by King Alfred 
for Benedittine monks ; but the mo ft fiourifliing and confpicuous in thefe parts, which 
anfwcrs to tlic purpofe we are fpeaking, was Glaftonbury, minutely deferibed above. 
As infiances of extenfive and fpirited works raifed and maintained for public utility, by 
the members of this religious body, the following are fufiicicntly flriking. One abbot 
ran a caufeway of fione and gravel eight miles over the morafs, extending from Sotner- 
ton to Bridgewater, which is ftill called Gray lock’s Folk*. Another abbot, at im- 
menfe expence, erected that lofty fabrick, called the Torr, on the vSft hill above 
Glaftonbury, which plainly fhews to what end it was built, being a moft ufefulfea* 
mark. A third abbot raifed the great fluice, by which a large diftrict about Brent- 
inarfh, &c. is preserved from the rude havock of the waters, by means of a large bank 
and valvef. After the diflblution of thefe monafteries, many efforts were made for 
the prefervation and further improvements of thefe lands. In the reign of James I. a 
fcheme was formed for draining the moors, but was never put into execution ; and 
yet feveral of thofe ingenious writers juft quoted, clearly (hew it is not impracticable. 
On the contrary, another candid and judicious author has {hewn how eafily and at 
what a fmall expence it may be donej. That it may fpeedily be undertaken, mult be 
the ardent wiih of every admirer of his country and its welfare. 

' Defcending into the flat foon brings us to the ancient town and port of Bridgewater, 
fituate on the river Parret, a populous and bufy place, fo named by fome from its 
bridge and water, but more likely from Burgh-Waiter, fo ftyled in ancient charters, 
and probably belonged to Walter de Doway a foldier under William the Conqueror. 
This town was regularly fortified in the civil wars, and fuftained feveral fieges. The 
tide at the bridge, which is neceffarily ftrong, rifes with great impetuofity, fometimes 
five fathoms, to the damage and deftru&ion of unguarded veffels. This hidden rage 
is called the boar, and is frequent in the rivers of this channel, particularly the Severn. 
It is a corporate town, fending two members to parliament. f Henry Vllleh created 
Henry lord Daubeney, earl of Bridgewater, who dying without iffue male, this title 
was extinft till James Ift conferred it upon John Egerton, fon of the great chancellor ; 
hence it was handed down in the fame line and raifed to the prefent title of duke.. 
This town had the honour too of giving birth to the famous admiral Blake, who, under 
the commonwealth, fo much exalted the glory of the Englifttniaridme power. In the 
church is a fine altar-piece of our Saviour taken from the crofs, painted by Guido, 
and a prefent, which cof| 700I. from the late Mr.Powlet, uncle to the prefent ear), of 
Hinton St. George, in this county. . 

September 26 . We now deviated from the great road four miles to Enmore Caftle, 
die noble feat of lord Egmo'ht, built by the father of the prefent ofrner. The family of 

* ' ' ■ . • 

Dr. Stusfcdcjr’slitiA. Curiof.' p. 1 4^, &c. Campbell’ t Survey, 

~jWM* «• fol. 4* > Sir William Dugdalc’s Hiitory of Embanking and. Draining, p.104, fcc. 

v ' ’’’ucker'* Element* of Commerce. Campbell. * 
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Mallets 'had a feat here formerly, of whom T^oimasMalietwas flicriff of this county in 
the 1 8th of Queen Elizabeth.-. John Mallet was the laft heir male of this family* and 
left one daughter Elizabeth, who marrying to John Wilmot, the laft lord Rochefter, 
(mentioned before as born at Didieley) carried this great eftate into that family. She 
had only three daughters, among whom* for want of an heir male, the eftates of both 
families were divided. This cattle is the true repreferitation of thofe ancient habita- 
tions, which, amid the rivallhip, animofities, and dangers of feudal times, were the 
impregnable protection of every potent baron before the invention of gunpowder and 
the -ufe of artillery. It is furrounded by a deep foft, which we crofs over by a draw- 
bridge, into the court, a handfome and fpacious quadrangle, leading to the* hall, a 
well adapted room, furrounded with a large gallery; the. walls adorned with family 
butts and coats of amts ; painted chairs of the fame, &c. We afeehded into the upper 
apartments by a curious geometric ftaircafe; thefe confift of a good breakfaft-room ; 
an armoury, large, and handfomely hung with moft of the proper implements of war. 
Dining-room, about 48 by 27, lofty and well furnifhed. Over the chimney is a paint- 
ing of Charles the Fifft on a white horfe, with a page attendant ; King "William and 
Queen Mary in coronation robes. An unintelligent guide and want of a catalogue, 
mult apologize for our deficiency iu the names of matters, &c. Library, an excellent 
appropriated room of about 56 feet by 30. Pafs a fuite of bed apartments in which 
we faw many paintings ; an old one very ftriking, of Chrift taken from the crofs, 
with Mary, &c. hanging very expreflively over the body. Over the gate-way is a 
pleafant plain room, which the family are very fond of, commanding a charming 
prof peek of the country north- weft, with the lofty objefi of Brent Know! rifing out of 
the flat, and the diftant hills beyond. Drawing-room, a moderate fize, hung with 
fine tapeftry. Saloon very fuperb, about 56 by 27 and 36, to the bow- window j 
tapeftry of battles, Darius* queen taken captive, &c. Anti-room, over the chimney 
an excellent old painting of three foxes growling over their prey : and two beautiful 
birds-eve views of St. Germains and Fontainbleau. LoBg Gallery, .about 70 feet by 
27, lofty and coved ceiling. The walls hung with numerous family portraits, fome 
very ancient ; particularly one on board, of Margaret Beauchamp, dutcheis of So- 
merfet, living in the 5th of Edward IV. grandmother to Henry Vllth, and great grand- 
mother to Alice St. John, wife of Henry Parker, lord Morley, Hangham and Rhie, 
anceftor to Catherina Parker, countefs ofEgmont ; Elizabeth Calthorpe, daughter of 
Sir Philip, by Amata Boleya, filter to Queen Anne, and aunt to Elizabeth. Alice, 
daughter of John Sherman, Com. Somertet, and wife to Riehard Percival, efq. 1 599. 
Many others at different periods too tedious to tranferibe. 

From hence we crofted into the Taunton road, palling a pleafant park and feat be- 
longing to lady Tynte ; which is remarkable for a fine aviary, and beautiful pleafure 
grounds. The ftnall farms and cottages are in this neighbourhood furrounded with 
plenteouscu-Chards. The golden pippin gathered as we drove along, moiftened our 
palates with delicious flavour. We came now into the Taunton road, at the village of 
North Petherton, ornamented with a fine Gothic tower, fo. frequent in the weft. A 
few miles farther, on our right, Hands a pleafant fquare noqfe atWowert, rebuilt by- 
Mr. Sand ford, having been deftroyed by fire about four years ago. Juft beyond is a 
large ft one edifice,^the feat of Mr. Brickdale, fituate near the parilh church, which, 
together with the pWonage, appears too crowded. For want of timely information 
we omitted yifiting the feat of colonel Bampfylde, only two miles to* the riglit of 
Taunton, which .would liave been the neareft way from Entfiore caftle*and lady Tynte *s. 
This! ingenious’ gentleman has adorned his gardens with a richnds of feenery peculiar 
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to themfelves, havingalfo 
collection- of paintings, ma 
vTauntou is a large wealthy town* ijcuate on tW md , ^6av #^«h(x , i^med,) att^ 
forrounded with that rich trad of -hunt* • vulgari* beautified "with 

green meadows and delightful orchards, &c. the land upon an average, 40s. per acre. 
The town has a remarkably 'fpadous and neat .markct-plade, with- excellent modern 
buildings for that purpofe. Here are two parifh churches, oneayery beaurifolaneient 
Gothic tower, to which Sir Benjamin Ham met, member of parliament, was now open- 
ing, and building a good, ftreet to be called llammk. The manufacture hereis chiefly 
woollen, and not fo flourilhing as formerly. Camden calls it “ one of the eyes ofthia 
county.”. Herelna, King of the Weft Saxons, ere&ed a caftle which Defburgia his 
wife levelled with the ground, after fhe had driven Eadbricth, king of the Eaft Saxons, 
out of it, who had got poffeflion, and made it a kind of curb to a conquered country. 
In the reign of Edward the ConfefTor, according to domefday-book, “ it gelded for 
54 hides, had 63 burghers, and was held by the bifhop of Wihchefter, whole plead- 
ings were here kept thrice a year. Thefe cuftoms belong to Taunton ; burgherifte, 
robbers, breach of the peace, hannifare, pence of the hundred, and St. PeterVpence* 
to hold thrice a year the bilhop’s pleadings without admonition, to gq into the army 
with the bilhop’s men.” Hiftory of later date can likewife (hew it was one of the molt 
confidet:able places in the county, and that it had alfo its (hare of havoek and diftrefs in 
moft civil difturbances. In the reign of Henry VII. its caftle was twice taken by the 
rebels, under Perkin Warbeck. It remained a place of great ftrength till the civil 
wars in the laft century, when the parliament got poffeflion of it, but was afterwards 
driven out by the marquis of Hertford. They royalifts did not long enjoy this victory; 
for it was foon after taken by colonel Blake. This was alfo one of the moft forward 
places in oppofing the nieafures of Charles Ift, which brought on it the filial revenge of 
Charles II. who, at the reftoration, demolilhed the caftle, and took away their charter 
of incorporation. In this fituation it remained 1 7 years, under the mere government 
of portrieves and conftables, but at length bifhop Mew obtained a new charter from the 
offended king, and it is now governed by a mayor, recorder, two aldermen, 24 capital 
burgeffes, &c. After fo refpeCtable a body being found to conftitute this corporation, 
it appears very Angular and a’moft contradictory, that the members of parliament 
fhoukl be chofen by eleCtorsof fo ftrangea qualification as the following, viz. all pot- 
wabblers, or thofe who drefs their own victuals, are entitled to vote, for which pur- 
pofe they take care to have a fire lighted in the ftreet fome time before the election, 
where they drefs their victuals publickly, that their votes may n6t be called in queftion. 
There was formerly, without the eaft gate of t the town, a priory for black cannons, 
founded by William Giffard, bilhop of Winchefter, in the reign of Henry I. which, at 
the diffolution of religious houfes, was valued at 2861. 8s. tod . per anntivu In 1685, 
when the duke of Monmouth landed in the weft of England, : be eftabliihed his head- 
quafirters here, -and was proclaimed king,* &c. ' . #. * • - 

In the evening we proceeded to Wellington, near which we paffed a deer park, well 
wooded, &c. in which ftandJ the feat of Sir Thomas Gurfton. Wellington :is aftnall 
market town, which, though employed in manufactures, wears the afpeCt of much 
poverty, hnd is only remarkable for having been the reftdexice and burial place bf lord 
chief juftice Popham, in theSreigns of Queen Elizabeth and Janes Ir ' sv : • * 

* See forward dbe particular, drferihed in the account of in Dorfetfliirc. 
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' Earfy next morning the funVbright bcart« iav«4i more-ferene afpeft to the fky, and" 
we journeyed pn the next ftage to Coltmiptoni htt ^ ^ the riverColumb; the gene* 
nti tenor ofthecountry was * •' >Wbio« halfway hear the bleak 

hifi of Maiden-down, we pa& f he divifion of thetwocounties and enter Devon nwth- 
eaft. Its name figntfieswhatitreally is, a heap of vallieoaridhiHs. The foil is van* 
oss, the hills in thefe parts naturally barren, and the lower grounds fruitful, hut the 
whole much improved by manure. The air is mild and healthful in the latter, but 
very fharp on the former, which we now felt} and arrived at Columpton well pre- 
pared to enjoy a comfortable breakfeft. This is a larger and better market town than 
thelaft, and difplays more of the woollen manufa&ure ; King Alfred bequeathed it 
to his youngeft fon Ethel ward, with other lands in this county, Somerfetlhire, and 
Hants. ' 

Prom hence to Exeter we patted much hilly ground and through a very pi&urefque 
village of- mofs-clad houfes, called Bradninch. Next faw on our right. Sir Thomas 
Auckland's at Columb-John, a very neat white manfion, beautifully fituated under a 
wood-crowned knowl, furrounded with a park of deer, and a fine vale in front, graced 
with the ple$(jng obje&s of a lofty village tower, and diftant hills. From the funimit 
of Stock-hill, two miles from Exeter, you have a glorious circular profpeCt, the ground 
gradually falling every way from this centre into a deep and beautiful vale, enriched’ 
with various i feats, villages, and the fair city ; the vafl circumference rifing again to a 
noble, range of verdant mountains,, heaped and interfered in moft variegated order ; 
while on their diftant tops the fea-mark towers diftinguifh its frontier country, and the 
river Ex opening towards the fouth winds broadly to the channel. The common 
traffic and bufinefs of this county is moftly done by horfes with panniers and crooks ; 
the former are well known every where, but the latter arc peculiar to the weft, and are 
fimply conftru&ed, with four bent heavy fticks in the flaape of panniers, but the ends 
aukwardly projecting above the rider's head ; with thefe they carry large loads of hay or 
garden vegetables. The country people ride in a prodigious large boot of wood and - 
leather bung inftead of ftirrup to the horfe’s fide, and half open, which they call gam- 
bades Query whether Bunbury did not from hence take the idea of his burlelque 
horfemanlhip of Geoffrey Gambado ? 

The city of Exeter and capital of this county is fituated on a gradual defcent on the 
eaft fide of the river Ex, whence it derives its name, according to an old verfe ofAlex., 
ander Neckham, once prior of St. Nicholas. „ 

Fxonise fama celeberrimus lfcia nomi 
pT3Kbuit«"T -r 

The Ex, a river of great fame „ 

To JExeter has given name.. 

It was. called by tjje Britons Pen Caer and Caer-Hk, (i. e.^ a city on the riverlfc ; the 
llca of Ptolemy ; the Ifca-Danmoniorum in the Itinerary of Antonine ; by the Skxons. 
Exan-eefter, and nowabbreviated to Exeter. g 

Before We begin jto defcribe tlus city in its prefentftate, it may not be improper to 
take fome. notice of its antiquity, and alfo the various changes it has undergone at dif- 
ferent periods. When Ifca firft feU under tbe Roman juriMiCt ion is not dearly afoer- 
tained. Camden thinks it wasnot built fo early, as -to have beenepnquered by Vef- 
pafian, which Geoffty ofMonmoirthafferts. Yet in thfe tinw of-the Antoninesit was 
probably of confiderable note , for Aatonijws continues his Itinerary to this city, and 
4 no 
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no further. Upon die Saxons invading Britain, fitch as refufed to fubrait fled either 
beyond the Severn, or to the ancient Danraonti, Devonfhire and Cornwall ; where 
they formed a kingdom, which was not fubdued till about 400 years after. During the 
reign of Alfred, the Britons in this county were fo overcome as to join in afljfting that 
hero, when he drove the Danes from Exeter : but in 875 they returned with great 
violence, plundered and fct fire to the city. This however was a trifling calamity to 
what it fullered in 1003, (being betrayed by one Hugh, a Norman, the governour :) 
when it was laid level from the eaft to the weft gate, and the whole inhabitants mafia - 
cred in the 1110ft cruel manner, by Sueno, the Dane, and his horrid barbarians. It 
had icarce time to recruit when .William the Conqueror took poffeffion of it, after a 
dole liege and obftinate refiftancc. At that time (according to the furvey) “the king 
had in this city 300 houfes : it paid 1 5 pounds a year, 48 houfes were deftroyed after 
the king came into England.” After this it withftood three violent fieges, firft by 
Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, in the civil war between the houles of York and Lan- 
cafter. Again, Perkin Warbeck, declaring himfelf to he Richard duke of York, 
i'econd fon of King Edward IVth, violently attacked this city, but the people believing 
him to be an impollor, defended themfelves with great bravery, till Edward Courtney 
raifed. an army and relieved them. For this valiant oppofition, Henry Vlith, with an 
unufual effort of his nature, paid the citizens a vifit, beftowed on them great commen- 
dations, and left them his fvvord he then wore, to be carried before the mayor on pub- 
lic occafions, and alfo gave them a cap of maintenance. He lodged at the trealurer’a 
houfe in the Clofe, and flayed there foveral days. A third fiege happened in 1 549, 
when thefeditious Cornilh rofe in oppofition to the new religion in the reign of Edward 
VI. but the inhabitants, though alrnoft reduced to famine, continued loyal, till lord 
Ruffel arrived with an army and obtained fuch a vidory over the rebels, that the 6th 
of Augufl was afterwards annually obferved as a day of thankfgiving, and the king re- 
warded them with the rich manor of Ex-Hland. 

On the higheft part of the hill on which this city is built, and on the north*eaft ex- 
tremity, {lands the remains of Rougeniont caftle, fo called from the rednefs of the foil. 
Grafton, in his chronicle, fays, it was the work of Julius Cicfar ; afterwards the feat of 
feveral Saxon Kings, and fince of the dukes of Cornv/all. Within the callle wails a 
chapel was built, by the lady Elizabeth de Fortibus, countcfs of Devon, who endowed 
it with lands, called the Prebends of Hays and Catton, for the payment of certain 
weekly fcrviccs therein to be performed. This town and caftle held out fome time 
againft the Conqueror; but a part of the walls falling down, it was furrendcred at dif- 
cretion. William contented himfelf with only altering the gate's of the caftle, as a mark 
of its beingTubdued ; at the fame time he either rebuilt or much repaired the whole 
edifice, and beftowed it on Baldwin de Briono, hufband of Albreda, his niece, whofe 
defeendants by the female line enjoyed it, together with the office of the fherifft of De- 
von, which feems to have been annexed to it, till the 14th pf Henry III. anno X230; 
when that prince refuming ihto his own hands fundry caftles and fiprtsin this realm, 
difpoffeffed Robert de Courtney, in whofe family it had been for three defeents. In 
the reign of Henry IV. Johft Holland, duke of Exeter, had a fine manfion within the 
■caftle, of which no traces are remaining, Anno 1413, the city being vifited by King 
Richard HI. he was, during his flay, nobly entertained by the corporation. On feeing 
the caftle, he commended ft highly, hoth for ftrength and beauty of its fituation ; but 
hearing it was napied Rougemont, which from the fimilarity of the found, miflaking 
for^IBchmohd, he fuddenty grdw fad ; faying, that the end of his days approached ; a 
prophecy having declared he fhould not lopg furvive the fight of Richmond. In the 
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year 158$, at the lent affixes held here, an infedious diftemper, brought by fome Portu- 
guefe prifoners of war, confined in the caftle, deftroyed fir John Chichefter, the judge ; 
eight jufficcs ; eleven out of the twelve, impanrielled jurors; with divers other perfons at - 
fembled on this.occalion. In 1655, John Penruddock and Hugh Grove, both Wilt- 
/hire gentlemen, haying joined mail unfuccefsful attempt, in favour of Charles II., were 
here beheaded ; when many of inferior rank were hanged at Havitree gallows. The 
ruin reprefented in Mr. Grofe's.yiew 1768, which is the entrance into the caftle yard, 
whs part of the exterior walls or out- works ; thefe enclofe a confiderable fpace, in fhape 
iomewhat like a rhombus, with its angles rounded off ; they were defended by four 
towers, two on the weft, and two on the eaft fide. Its terrace and walls afford a de- 
lightful profped of the city and furrounding country. 

The ftreets and buildings in general wear the venerable afpect of antiquity. The 
principal ftreet and thoroughfare is very long and fpacious, and to the weft very much 
improved by an elegant bridge of three large arches over the river, and numerous finall 
ones. continued up the ftreet to bring it to a level, which has been finifhed about ten or 
twelve years, and coft near 2o,oool. In the eaft part ftands the cathedral originally a 
monaftery, founded by King Athelftan for Benedidine monks, and made an epifcopal 
fee by Edward the Confeffor, the building was carried on byLeofric, and various have 
been the after additions for almoft 400 years, and yet the uniformity is fo congruous as 
to appear like the workmanfhip of one architect. But we cannot fpeak of the external 
appearance in any other light than as heavy and unpleafant, particularly when viewed 
within the preempts ; a very different idea is given within, in every refped magnificent 
and pleafing. The whole length including the library beyond the altar is about 390 
feet, breadth 70, and tranfept 135. The whole was lately new repaired and varnimed 
with rnoft fuitable combination of colours, very unlike that taudry mixture which fo 
much defiles the dignity of Wells. The body of this church is ufed for public preach- 
ing, and early prayers, and filled with pews, a throne for the bilhop, &c. in a manner i 
never faw before. The weft window is adorned with modern painted glafs, representing 
feven of the apoftles, St. Paul, Luke, Matthew, Peter, Mark, John and Andrew, with 
the arms of thofe nobility and gentry of the diocefe, at whole joint ex pence it was exe- 
cuted with much tafte and ingenuity, by Mr. Picket of York. The fereen difplays 
much fancy and magnificence of antiquity, reprefenting from the creation to the afeen- 
fion in curious colours. Over this is a fuperb organ, efteemed very fine, the largeft pipe 
being fifteen inches diameter, two more than that of the celebrated one at Ulin. The 
choir is particularly light and beautiful, the eaft window contains good old painting ; 
the altar piece finely dtvifed and ornamented with a perfpedive view of the infide of 
the church painted in the reign of James I. and the throne of molt curious workman- 
/hip, the carvings of the canopy are 60 feet high. We could meet with no diredory 
or defeription of the tombs, Sec. nor has any pocket companion of this fort yet been 
publifhed, loahat our account mult be very Ihort and impeded; Hiuuphi\./ Bolum, 
earl of Hereford, Hugh Courtney, earl of Devon, and^iis lady, Lord Chichefter, bi- 
ihops Stafford, Stapleton, Brounfcombe, Lacy, See. fir Thomas Speke, fir R iohard Sta- 
pleton, fir Peter Carew having 17 coats of arms all impaled on the tomb, dated 1375, 
leveral other Carews, and Knights Templars, lying crols-legg&d in armour ; and a' tine 
monument ip the lady’s chapel, to the memory of the famous judge Dodderfjgc, obiit 
1628, set. 73. * 

“ Learning adieu, for Dodder ige is gone 
To fix Lis earthly to the hcav’nly thy>nc. , ' # 
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<Anbt&erfnihcipaI building, fituate ata final! diftanceeaftof the city is the Devon and 
Exeter hofpiral, for the benefit of the decayed, fick, ahd indigent, one of the moll 
laudable charities ever encouraged, which reflects great credit on its ifrft founder, Dr. 
A lured Clark; dean of this church, 1740 ; and though fupported by a very bountiful 
fubfcription, yet I was told that the numbers of poor manufacturers with which , it is 
crowded, render itneceffary toraife an immediate fupply byffurther contribution. This 
woollen bufmefs, though not fo flourifhing as formerly, employs an abundance of hands, 
and is chiefly jyrought in the furrounding villages, and brought here to be dyed, &c. 
winch we faw i^:pa^|:bye5 the bridge ambngft the fuburbs, confifting of dye-houfes 
aftd drying in crowds on the banks of the river. 

From^hence wd alcend the immenie hill of Halldown, near feven miles in length and 
three brb&d ; about half-way up we have a plcafing view' of Halldown houfe, the ele- 
gant feat of fir Robert Palke, bart. built after the manner of Buckingham houfe, and 
well furrotihded with plantations. Though in itfelf a barren flinty common, this vaft 
fummit difplays one of the nobleft profpedls in this kingdom. To the fouth a moft 
glorious expanfe of fea, with the river Ex winding from the city into it, begirt with nu- 
merous villages, feats, &c. the other three points affording at the fame time fome of the 
fooldeft and moft beautiful inland feenes imaginable. The evening clofed in too faft to 
give us all its charms in perfeftion, fuch as the adjacent new tower-like fummer-houfe 
' might yield upon a favourite day. We now defeended with hafteto our place of reft, 
the fmall old market town of Chudleigh, which gives name to a very ancient family, 
and title of baron to the Cliffords, fir Thomas, lord high treafurer of England, being 
created by Charles II., whofe feat, called Ugbrook, is clofe adjacent. 

Early next morning the wind blowing mild, but mifty, from the fouth-weft, and* 
threatening rain, we proceeded to Afhburton : about half a mile on this road hang the 
rude heads of a large black marble rock, which commands a wild view of the hills, 
woods, and vales beneath ; this curious ftratum, found in large bodies in this part of 
the country, we fow here converted by fire into very ufeful lime for dreffxng and im- 
proving the land, a great part of which is arable and pafture, as well as abounds in cyder 
fruits, this year fo uncommonly plentiful. In thefe marble quarries they get large 
blocks, and fend them to Plymouth, London, &c. which for hardnefs and variety of 
veins; are little inferior to foreign productions. Palling over fome rugged moors we 
faw on our left the feat of Mr. Templar. Afhburton is a neat market-town of one 
principal ftreet, built chiefly of the white Hate found in thefe parts. It has a large hand- 
fome church, built cathedral-wife, with a tower 90 feet high, and a leaden fpjre. Claims 
alfo the privileges of a very ancient borough by prescription, Uhder the government of 
a portrieve, chofen annually at the lord’s-court. The choice of the two members is by 
the voice of all houfe inhabitants, who are returned by that officer. It is likewife one 
of the four ftannary towns for the county, and gives title to a new-made law lord (Dun- 
ning) now deceafed, an original inhabitant, if not a native. After breakfaft we left 
this place for Plymouth, the'long ftruggle between the fun and clouds, at length aided 
in violent rain, which continued the remainder of the day ; in the midft of which we 
arrived at Ivy bridge, but Vithout being able to fee the beauties of this romantic fitu- 
ationi'AVe dined at a "moft excellent inn, and afterwards jfrocepded without mtich 
obfervafion till we approached the vicinity of Plymouth, in which are feveral good feats, 
particularly one at Saltranf, belonging to lord Borringdon*, whole fituation andhang- 
r 

* Lord Borringdon died hetc Tuefdayj April z8, 1788. He wh made a Peer 1784. 
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ing woods by the fide of this arm of the fea might be deemed worritf* much attention, 
was therenot fo great a fivai (Mount Edgecumb) juft oppofite. 

Plymouth is fifuated between two very large inlets, madb by the union of the Plym 
and Tamar with the channel, which form a mods noble bay, or found, for fliips of the 
greateft burden. The inlet of this fea, which extends many miles up the country north, 
to the river Tamar, is called Hamouze, and parts Devon from Cornwall. The other 
which receives the Plym, is called Catwater, an harbour capable of containing any num* 
ber of vefl'els, which ^appropriated chiefly for trade, to Virginia, the Sug^ Iflands, and 
the S freights. In the reign of Edward III., we find this > after awards 

it much decayed, and dwindled into a final! fifhing town ; 

convenience of the haven gave rife to its increafe, and now we fee it a tnoft flourifliing 
and able port, protetted by a ftrong fort, built by Charles Il.confi fling df ^Ve regular 
baftions, &c. The docks for building and repairing war fliips, begun by King WiUiam 
111. in 1691, are now brought to the higheft perfection, which we fliall defcrihe anon 
in the order we faw them. Our firft bufinefs was to view the ftrcets and buildings of 
the old town, which cngrofled but little of our time, being vile and almoft dangerpufly 
narrow ; it has however two handfome churches, St. Andrew, and Charles-chufch^fb 
called from its being dedicated to the memory of Charles I. This, being a boroii^h 
town under the government of a mayor, &c. the ftreets about the town hall we 
faw now crowded with people about to choofe a new pne, as is ufual at this feafon j6f 
the year. ' ' 

We went next to vifit Mount Edgecurabe, the delightful feat of the noble lord of the 
* fame name, fituate on the oppofite -fide' of the Ham-ouze. The way from hen^e is 
through Stonehoufe, a populous place, to the dock ; here we were attacked by a vio- 
lent ftortn, which threatened awhile to prevent our promifed pleafure ; this ceafing, wc 
fodn arrived at Dock, which furprized us with a very large difplay of fpacious ftreets, 
interfecting each other at right angles, very different from the place we had juft left;, as 
the inhabitants here are chiefly mechanicks, &c. belonging to the docks, the houfes are 
llightly built, either of plaifter, or flate ftone, abundantly got hereabouts, and will not 
bear a minute inlpetUon, but have a good effe£t at a diftance. Leaving our carriage we 
walked to the paflage, and croffed without any difficulty about .three quarters of a mile 
to the other fide of the water, which thus divides the two counties. A ring at the bell 
juft beyond procures a neceflary attendant, who (hews and explains the whole of this 
terreftrial paradife. A gradual afeent up the lawn leads to tjie houfe, an ancient Gothic 
ftrufbire with three fronts ; the eaft looking full upon the Sound. 

The internal improfements, that were now making, prohibited our infpe£tion ; take 
therefore Carew’s account ( publifhed ijSoj,) which is lively and accurate ; “ Upon.this 
fouth fhore, fomewhat withm the ifland, ftandeth Wfount Edgecumb, a houfe builded 
and named by fir Richard Edgecumb, father to the now poffefTor : and if companions 
were as lawful in the making, as they prove odious in the matching, I would prefume to 
ranke it for health, pleafure, and commodities, with aity.fubje&s houfe of his degree 
in England. It is feated againft the north, on the declining of a hill, in the midft of 
a deer park, necre a narrow entrance, through which thfc fait water breaketh up into 
the country, to ffippe the greateft part of the haven. The hdufe is builded fquare, with 
a round turret at each end, garretted at the top, and the hall riling in the ut$dft above 
the reft, which yiehfeth a ftately found, as ypu enter the fame. In fiimmer; the open 
caiements admit a refrelhing coolnefs t in winter, the two elofed doorcs exclude all 
oftenfive coldnefse : the parlour and dining chamber givo you a lar.go and diverfified 
profpccl of land and fea ; to which under-ly’St. Nicholas Ifland, Ply m mouth fort, and 
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the townes of Pfymmouth, Stonehoufe, Milbrook, and Saltafh. It is fupplied with a 
never-fayling fpring of water, and the dwelling ftored with wood* timbfct', fruit, deere, 
and conies. The ground abundantly anfwereth a houfe-keeper's neceffities, for pafture 
arable and meadow* and is replenilhed with a kind of Hone* ferving both for building, 
lyme, and marble. On the fea cliffs growetH great plenty of the beft ore- Wood, to 
fatisfie the owner's want and accommodate his neighbours. A little below the houfe, 
in the ftiftinaer evenings, iavne boats come and draw with their' nets for fifh, whither 
the gentry, of the hOafe walking d«wnc, take the pleafure of the fight, and fometimes at 
all adv0mires buy pif the draughts. Both fidesof the lorementioned narrow 

entrance, .t ; pg (Taj^e between* (much haunted as the high way to Ply. 
raodth,) the,w%ote i tbwp’ , of Stonehoufe, and a great circuite of the land adjoining ap- 
pertain'to ‘Mr. Edgecumbe’s inheritance : thefe fides are fenced with block-houfes, and 
that next to Mount Edgecunib was wont to be planted with ordinance, which at com- 
ing and .parting, with their bale voices greeted fuch guefts asvifited the houfe, neither 
hath the opportunity of the harbour wanted occafions to bring them, or the owners a 
franke mind to invite them. For proofe whereof, the earft remembered fir Richard, 
(a gentleman, in whom mildnefs and ftoutnefs, diffidence aud wifdom, deliberatenefs of 
undertaking, and fufficiency of cffe&ing, made a more commendable than blazing mix- 
ture of virtue,) during Queen Mary’s reign, entertained atone time, for fome good 
fpace* the admirals of the Englilh, Spanifh, and Netherland fleets, with many noble-men 
befides*.” 

We now proceeded along what was the green terrace, but has been lately gravelled, 
and, had a fine view of the harbour, the old town ofSalthoufc, on the oppofite hill, Mr. 
Harrifon’s feat, Stonehoufe, Dock, and Plymouth, &c. in the found, Nicholas Illand, 
fatal fometimes to unwary fhips. Tail December twelve months, three, heavy laden 
with iron, fplit upon the rocks and were loft. The bold termination on the eaftern 
fhore, is called Withey Hedge. From hence we continue through bowers of various 
foliage, oaks, chcfnuts, limes, plantains, variegated fycamores green and white, &c. to 
an alcove oppofite the gate into the deer park, which affords a liinilar fweet view. The 
firft object after entering the park, is a mol's houfe ; from this we next come to an 
open bench looking full upon the merchants’ harbour of Catwater. Lord Borringdon’s 
pleafant place at Saltram has a charming effe& here, bofomed in its own woods and 
backed by Devon hills. South eaft in the found, at a fmall difiance from the fhore, 
rifes a high cragg called Mews-ftonc ; to this little illand about fourteen years ago a 
man was tranfported for (even years, where he quietly remained his due time without 
letting foot on other land. Leaving this habitation to his daughter he went to Loo 
Illand, about 30 miles further in Cornwall. She ftill remains here, a widow with three 
children, her hufband being lately drowned. We ar>w were hid awh : le in fweet foliage 
till we came upon the large terrace beyond the park. Here the watry expanfe burft full 
upon ihe view', and from the vaft arch we pafs under, with a glals I could plainly fee 
Lddyftone light-houfe, four leagues from hence, and three from any land. The inge- 
nious Mr. Winftanley firft undertook this arduous piece of architecture, and by repeated 
vifits madeit Hand the attack W many a bitter florin, but at laft too confident of the 
liability bfhuman affairs he’ had his wifh of being in it, “ when a ftorm fhould happen,** 
that fatal: hurricane, Nov. 127, 1703, which baffling all attempts of diftant aid, plunged 
the whole fabric, and its unfortunate founder and all that were wifh him into the wa- 
tery grave. A few, days after, the Winchelfea, a homeward-bound merchant-flap 
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from Virginia, ignorant of what had happened, run foul of the rock, and'fuffered the fame 
fate. Another was afterwards erefted by the corporation of Trinity-houfe, in purfuance 
of aft aft of parliament palled in 5th of Queen Anne, which was deftroyed by fire in 
Dec. 1755 ; the two men who had the care of it were faved by means of a boat fent by 
admiral Weft from Plymouth ; the prefent ufeful work was rebuilt under the direftion 
of Mr. John Smeaton, F. R. S* and allowed to be the completed in Europe. 

The intervening mixture of funfhine and Ihort dorms was very favourable for this de- 
licious excurfion. From hence we defcend through Terpentine bowers of bays, myr- 
tles, arbutufes, laureftinufes, &c. to lady Darner’s garden$''(ft> called,) at the end of 
which is a large ftone alcove with a complimentary infeription. Afcending again by fi- 
niilar zig-zags to the terrace, the opening here prefents a fine view of Corfon Bay 
and the two little ports, Kingdon and Corfon, the haunts of fmugglers ; the former 
Hands in Devon, the latter in Cornwall, only feparatrd by a frnall creek. Here was the 
feene of much confufion in the late 1 war, when the French fleet was daily feen to float 
about this bay, meditating deflruftion to the docks at Plymouth. 

The following extraft on the fubject from a letier in the Gentleman’s Magazine, for 
Auguft 1779, reflefts great credit on the noble lord for his conduft, and public fpirfr 
on the occafion. “ Every body is forry for the devaluation produced in the beautiful 
woods of Mount Edgecutnbe. It is an entire falfehood that his Lordfhip objefts to their 
being cut down, for on a proper reprefentation of the circuin dances by lord Shuldhan* 
and others here, that it was very poflible that thefe groves might be made ufe of as a 
place of concealment for the enemy, in attack upon the dock-yards, all that his I.ord- 
_fhip faid on the occafion w as this, “ It it be abfolutely necellary for the prefervation 
of the dock-yards that Mount Edgecumbe be deftroyed, you have my ready conlent, even 
to the laft Ihrub. Nothing w ith me can have any weight againft a circumftance of that 
moment. No private intereft can have the fmaileft influence when let in balance with 
an objeft of the magnitude you mention ; hut l would beg leave to remark, gentlemen, 
that without your fears are very well founded, I am entirely averfe to the deftruftion 
of thefe groves. If you are convinced, on ferious deliberation, that danger may arife 
from them, down with them ; if you are not quite fo certain, for heaven’s fake let them 
ftand.” The Generals perfevered in their opinions, and they were immediately cut 
down with the entire concurrence of the owner. If this was really the cafe, how ra- 
pidly muft have been their growth, fo loon to appear in the prefent flourilhing condition. 
Our guide gave us a genuine piece of intelligence, which he had lately received from 
two officers, who were in the French fervice at the time, and fhevved him the two places 
thought of for landing fheir men, one on this fide Kingdon, the other on the hill be- 
yond ; but their defigns were inefficient,/ and happily.prevented. Winding beautifully 
round we came next to a Gothic alcove, built from the materials of an old chapel, the 
infidc of which gives a pifturefque view of nothing but fhe lea, the fore-ground an hol- 
low verdant Pope to the margin of the water. In our walk from hence we law very 
tine cork-trees, live-oaks, &c. the variety of heath and oTtier blofibms hanging around 
gave all the luxuriant tints of a real garden. 

We now entered the deer park again, and crofted where our defenfive regiments were 
encamped. On the fummit of the hill ftands a lofty parifh church, belonging to Corfon, 
Kingdon, and Milbrook ; from the tower are placed various fignals, and the circular 
prolpeft is here immenle. Defcending now the common walk to the houfc, we came to 
the white alcove on the dry walks, (fo called) which fronts full north, and gives a beau- 
tirul perfpeftive up the harbour, St. John’s Ka,ke, St. German’s and Milbrook, with an 
intermixture of Devon and Cornwall. Polling towards the front grounds again, we faw 
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ftb&itf tr^^aks. of near twenty different forts, iiiie 
, /atiffiuep^ part called the wildernefs, is placed a fiat (tone two feet 

f^rft, ^^,fp mach ninety as to catch a glimpfe of feven different 
Dodc-yard;* the new chapel at Dock, Stoke, Plymouth, old and new lurches, and 
vPlymSock... Hear the water Hands a neat Done alcove! with 'the- followingirifcription 
from 'rhomlon. !.”\ N '/\ 

'.'■i'lkf.'l' '*/:,■ : . ." "' ' — 1 — 0“ eidier hand, •'■■ ■ . • • ■' 1 

Jong wintry foreft, j m of maffis . I': 

Skoj. op tfieirfpit s; the h?Jiy::ig <h«t Vtwe' T ' : . 

‘Poffefs’d the brer/.y •>ii, he r ><rty hill*. ' ; >. , i>.\ ' 

: Steer .1 fluggith i ; u> A>l«nd!u bark rieng , 

Row’d reguiai , to hitinnuy ; *, cur'd 
k The boat, light H 'tnming tt retch’d ft* oary wings. . 

• While deep the various voice of fervent toil, 

Tram ba. to bank, eocreae’d j whence rjbl . with oak 

To bear the Brkith;thunder black a . bnid 

The roaring vi flelsrulhM mtc tl nari. | 


is abaffoxy of 22 guns, for the ^arpofe of falute$;&d. Laftly we faw 
an excellent building, 100 feet by 30, where thofrtut ripens in almoll 
abroad* ■. ,■ 

fcij^took leave of tbefe enchanting feenes, and made aHw/ortable repart: at the 
called Cret:iil, which pays the nt of 4oc^|^'«^’n^|pl Edgecumbe, 

, expence offe^en t^e afterwai^:; : :retittt&d acrofs, to in- 

feed the nature $nd extent of ’ '.tore tttess.pi'dfi&lj^^rizing and mag- 
nificent To qjhain a light qf ;thgjaSii$ a names and 

abodes, with the addition of fome refident perfon of Plymouth, to be fent to the go- 
vernor or commi Jioner. Such caution is neceffarily ufed, that toy remarks with pen or 
-jxaicilare forbid ; therefore a full and accurate defeription mull not here be expected. 
Befidesthe feveral dry and wet docks heretofore eftablilhed, they areilill adding to the 
numbers. One in particular, of the firft-rate dimenfious, cut out of the folid rock, 
and beautifully lined, and faced with Portlar ' lton<\ may challenge the univerfe to 
fhew its, equal. A rnoft extenfive wet dock for malls is now^finiitnng ; the immenfe 
range of building for (lores, and warehoufes for foils, rigging, &c. and dwellings for the 
coBun^oner, neoeflary officers, are well worth the noticq of (Iran- 

gers. Within themfelVes top are the immenfe forges for making anchors, and all other 
iron work, belonging to lhips of the large^shne. The whole cbnifoins a fpace of 70 
acres. Amongft the numerous men of war which now lay in harbour, were (he Royal 
Cerberus, of 100 guns, and feveral ->thers newly launched; alfo was refuting the — — , 
taken from the Spaniards in die lilt war, and°when finilhed to be honoured with the 
name of GibraHar. We now retired > our inn a 4 Plymouth, This place had the 
honour of giving birth to that g r cat < plorer of the feas , fir Francis Drake 

Having vifited the moll ftrikhig f. atures of this piace, out next oLjea was to extend 
about 40 mile6 into Cornwall, where we might obtain a fufficiem knowledge ol its va- 
luable mines. This couiity like Spain, a peninfula, furrounded on ai [ides by the fea 
excepttfhe eaft, llretchetf weftward the furtheft of all Britain, and i;> inhabited by the 
remtofo hf tbofe, whom 'the calamities of cruel war, and tyrannical oppreffions forced 
into tbefe weftern parts of the illand, Wales and Cornwall, which, are naturally iorii- 
Hed with hSHs .and actuaries. In the Britifo language it is cal le-yl Kernnaw, becaufe it 
diminilhes like a hom and runscut into fo many nmilar promontories. The Saxon 
conqueror, called foreigners and every thing ltrange, Weallli, named the inhabi- 
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they draw moftly on heavycarts with fix bullocks, coaxing them along by an unpleafant 
monotony ot language; a cuftom that feeins to be more efficacious than the violent 
perfualion of blows and whips. 

Our objeft was now to obtain on any terms a paffage to Loo, without lofing fight of 
this noble fea. Saddle horfes would render the difficulty of this route a pleafure, but 
with any carriage it is deemed irapra&icable. Batten Cliffs, or Cleeyes according to the 
weltern dialed, are the great terror; which however with the utntoft care and caution 
we attempted. From the fummit of thefe cliffs the view is glorioufly fine, and we 
might have enjoyed it and returned only a few miles round. But as ftrangc adven- 
tures and deviations from the common paths of men, are the very fpirit and delight of 
travelling, our ambition was to proceed. Though there was no dread of any injury to 
our perfons while on foot, yet the horfe and carriage were in real danger. The defcent 
is near a mile, by a narrow zig-zag juft fufficient to admit the wheels; and the leaft 
mifhap at any of thefe turns mull inevitably have plunged both into the abyfs below. 
We happily accompliffied our defign with fafety, and a few huts we foon after paffed, 
poured forth their little tribes to gaze at us with aftonilhment. Our vehicle was to them 
a rary-lhow of the firft kind, as thofe of the lea, which they had always before their 
eyes, would be to the mod remote inlander. 

The alternate bays and promontories now afforded us much enjoyment after our 
fatigue, and the next mile to the bay of White-fund, was quite a luxury. The road 
from hence was fo narrow, befides other difficulties to encounter, that we deviated a 
little to the right, which foon brought us to Eaft Loo, a fmall ill-built town on the ri- 
ver Loo, feparated only by this water from another ftill fmaller, called after the fame 
manner, Weft Loo. They are both corporate boroughs, fending two members to 
parliament under the influence of Mr. Buller, uncle or brother to the Judge, but for- 
merly belonging to the Courtney family. The feene here is truly piclureique, the 
river winding betwixt two immenfe woody hills, not unlike fome parts of the Wye. 
This river riles near St. Clare, and running about twelve miles falls into the fea. Op- 
pofite the mouth of this river ftands the fmall ifland ol' the fame name, belonging to 
fir Henry Trelawuey, whofe feat is not far from hence ; this at a trifling acknowledg- 
ment is inhabited by the old man, mentioned at Mew’s-rock, Plymouth, whofe name is 
Finn, and here by his own induftrious cultivation of wheat and other grain, he reaps a 
comfortable tubfiltcnce. At the proper feafon of the year, various lea-fowl relort 
to thefe rocks for the purpofe of incubation, at which time, fays Carcw, “ you lhall 
fee your head ffiadowed with a cloud of old ones, through their diverfified cries, wit- 
nefling their diflike of your difturbance of their young.” AftA dinner we crofted the 
bridge of 13 arches; and paffed through Weft Loo in our way to Lollwithiel. The 
road was very bad and intricate, pud the evening became dark and rainy, which foon 
brought us to another f rain of Adventures, for we were completely loft and confined to a 
creeping pace, and in fear every moment of being overturned; at length wc blundered 
into the village ot Lantcith, O'hcre we hoped to procure accommodations for the night, 
but were disappointed ; our only comfort and fecurity was now to hire a guide and 
lantern tt> conduct us the remainder of the way, fix miles to Lollwithiel, which we 
did without fear ot ridicule or moleftation in thele folifary parts. „ 

Gentle reader, it any ot thofe midnight feenes in the adventures of that renowned 
knight ot chivalry, Don Qtrixotte de la Mancha, are freth upon yoflr memory, you will 
cafiiy find a<parall?l to the prefent. And though perhaps no fuch vehicle as a gig or one 
horlo chaife was in ufe then, at leaft wo do not find the knight and his fquire indulge 
in them, fome allowance mu ft be made tor the difference of times and purpofes : and 

8 ftri&ly 
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ftri&ly fpeaking even this was not incongruous, for the chariots of war were much efteem- 
ed amongft: the ancients. Thus feated our perfons were defended from the rude incle- 
mencies of the weather, by thofe modern fix-caped coats of mail, formed for utility, 
and fanttioned by fidhion. On one fide was brandifhed the fpear-like filming of a 
whip, on the other hung the broad quivering furface of a paraplue. And though we 
will not degrade our own horfe with the title of Rofinante, yet our guide occupied the 
bare ribs of as true a one as that of the great knight hiinfelf. Thus mounted with the 
glimmering lanthom dangling in his hand, he led us on through difmal unfhapeti hol- 
lows and paths, a foot-pace, till at length we found ourfclves upon a large common. 
The wind blew hard, the rain beat, and to our great mortification foon extingui/hed the 
one poor dubious light. Happily the diftance to our intended inn was not very far ; 
fo we fcrambled llowdy on and arrived fafe, though fatigued, having been five hours 
coming the 1 1 miles from Loo. The molt perilous adventure that ever befel that fan- 
ciful knight errant, for' the fake of his enchanting Dulcinea, was not more extraordi- 
nary than this day’s excurfion, for the fake of our beloved profpeft. 

As we entered the welcome Loftwithiel and our hotel (fo the inns in this country 
are moftly called; the voice of mirth and gladnels loudly meet our ear; we were no 
ft rangers to the occafion, having lately feen the fame at Plymouth, viz. a choice of 
mayor for this corporate town, fuccccdcd by a grand dinner and night of general fef- 
tivitv. The members are elected by the votes of capital burgeffes, and the intereft refts 
at prefent with lord Edgcumbe, who was now here. Richard Earl of Cornwall, and 
brother of Henry III. who was elected king of the Romans 1254, firlt incorporated this 
town, and it has fent reprefentatives ever fince 23d of Edward I. 

In the morning, October 1, we proceeded eight miles to St. Auftle, eager tofatisfy 
our curiofity with mineral obfervations. The road was fmooth but hilly, the country 
at firlt heathy and bad. About four miles from hence, the fummitof a vaft hill affords 
a noble view of Bar bay, encompafled with mountainous cliffs, See. while on our right 
hangs as pi&urefque a fcenc of wood, rock, and valley, as the mod inland part can pro- 
duce ; which is feldorn feen fo near the fea. Defcending to St. Blazey, we had afmall 
fpecimen of a wafli tin mine, & :c. which was now finilhed and filling up. A little further 
on our right, we palled a fine old place belonging to Mr. Carlion, called Tregreen, 
lituate on a pleafant airy eminence, richly planted, and commanding much profpe£fc to- > 
wards the fea. Again we were furrounded with a bleak heath, thinly hefpotted with 
huts and common mines. From hence we arrived at St. Auftle, a pleafant little town 
on the weft-fide of a hill, and about two miles from the fouth Ihore. Its ftreets and 
buildings are fuperiorto what we had lately feen, and moftly of the moor ftone of the 
country, mixed with fpar and ore, which works foft luid ealy, but hardens by an ex- 
pofurc to the air and weather. This happy fpot is blelfod by a peculiar favour, with 
all the comforts and riches of life, without feeling the inconveniences and troublefome 
broils of a borough. And from being the capital of thofe iagftimable mines fo peculiar to 
this country, may Juftly be called the Peru of Great Britain/VAs this is a fubjett too im- 
portant and intcrelling to pafs'over haftily ; and as fufficient Knowledge may be obtained 
in a few days by a minute attention and good inftructions, I ft, till therefore prelume to 
dwell more particularly here, and offer the full refult of our enquiries. About two miles 
fouth-weft ol this plage, begins this ftore of wealth, in the bpwelsof the earth, confin- 
ing of three principal works, the larger, and which we now vifited, is^namejl Polgonth 
and belongs to the earl of Arundel. Without the fatigu# and inconvenience of dcicend- 
ing 1 14 fathoms, we faw every procefs on the* furface; whems and engines perform 
their operations here on the large fcalc, which this arduous talk requires, j By water 
vox.. 11. • n v and 
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and fire engines they conftantly keep thefe fubterraneoira works dry, without which the 
whole in a few hours would be drowned out. Before the great improvement of Mr. 
Bolton’s fire aigine of Birmingham, for which he has a patent, it was thought impoflible 
to keep this dccpcft work properly dry in winter; but that is u not the cafe, for 
one of thefe wonderful machines evacuates a hoglhead a minute, and acls with the 
force of i ilb. i-4th upon every fquare inch of its cylinder, whole diameter is 63. In 
undermiuing and proping up their pits great art and ingenuity are exercifed, and every 
fix hours there is a relief of men. We faw the ore brought up in various fize and mix- 
ture ; which they pound, wafh, and feparatc the mundic by fire, in large ovens ; which 
inflexible fluff evaporates in poifonous l'moke. Befides the enormous depth above men- 
tioned, thefe works are 1300 fathom in length. The nature of expences and profits 
of labour, &c. fliall be noticed when we come to fpeak of the fnielting bufinefs at St. 
Aufile. Here we will introduce by way of tragical interlude, a molt dilmal cataftrophe, 
which befel a poor unfortunate man about a fortnight fince, who had wandered here 
in’company with his filler and friend to fatisfy that craving appetite of the human 
breaft, curiofity ; our guide prefaced his defeription of one of thefe water engines, 
with Ihewing us where he ignorantly, or inattentively ftooped over the rails of the pit, 
when the ponderous beam, defeending in its courfe, fevered with horrid crulh his head 
from his body. A mode of felf-beheading too (hocking for human nature to conceive. 
In fuch a fituation no polfible afliftance could be given. Think then how wretched 
mud have been the feelings of his helplefs friends, who faw the fatal ftroke. Let ima- 
gination paint the reft, while we drop our curtain o’er the diftnal feene, and ijsturnto a 
more agreeable fubjecl at St. Auftle. Ordering dinner at the White-hart, a good inn, 
we walked a Ihort diftancc to inlpeft thefinelting houfes belonging to Meflrs. Fox and Co. 
which are exceffively curious, particularly the blowing lioufe for making what is called 
grain tin, which can only be obtained from the pureft fort, confiding of fmall black* 
(tones or cryftals, called Ihoad, moftly collected amongll the furfacc, or lands, by Itream 
works ; and what feems extraordinary, this finer metal cannot be produced from the 
other fort called Lode-works, dug deeper in the earth. This valuable procels is about 
150 years old, and what renders it moll worthy the notice of a traveller is its confine- 
ment to this place there being only two other of thefe blowing houfes lor grain tin, anil 
thofe within a mile of this, in the known world. The grain tin is produced from the 
ftrongefi heat of charcoal, whereas the other is fmelted, and feparated from its allay by 
common lea coal. The flux is greatly improved by an addition of iron or its ore 
thrown occafionally in, and is then laded into troughs of ft one of an oblong form, con- 
taining about 300II). of metal, called llabs or blocks. A block of common tin is worth 
about. 12I. the other 14I. A ftefk or piece cf meat cooked on one of thefe lath r, 
while hot, is efteemed the greafeft of all plain epicurifm, a ftrong proof of the puritv 
of this metal. The profits of thefe mines are thus divided. The proprietor has a 15th of 
the nett produce, and the boufderer the fame, the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn- 
wall, ha6 his fhare by a well regulated tax, 4s. per tool, amounting to upwards of 
io,oool. per annum., lo opeit and fair that it is impoflible he fliould be defrauded. The 
whole' produce of the county is about 10,000 blocks per annum : or to the amount of 
near 1 50,000!. Borlafe fays 200,000!. which is four times as much as<in the laft century. 
Each miner undertakes whaj: (hare of work he pleafes, which is the mereft lottery in 
the world, njore fo than the hop trade ; fometimes they can earn 20I. per month, 

* Though generally black, they are not always fo, but fometimes white, aHi-coloured, or red, refenw 
fcling glufs, and (very rich in metai. , 
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per week, per day, at others not twenty farthings. One lucky’ adventure will foon 
'gain an independent fortune ; another unfuccefsful, though ilattering attempt, may 
fink it to the 1 owe ft ebb, nay even to the bittereft diftrefs. Thus we find the gene- 
rality of thefe inhabitants wafted from time to time on the variable v/aves of prof- 
perity and adverfity. It is even computed that every lb. or block of tin, before it 
comes to lale, has been the means of an average expenditure of double the fum it 
fells for. Mr. Henry Gafech is the chief manager of thefe works, under the deno- 
mination of faniple-trycr, which is as much reduced to a fyftem as any farmer’s bu- 
iinei's in the corn market. The miners bring in their famples reduced ahnoft to a 
powder ; if therefore fuch a quantity will produce fuch a proportion of pure metal *, 
he offers his price for the whole ; perhaps they refufe and fay it will produce more ; he 
then has recourfe to experiment in his private fufibte ; thus he finds out whether it 
is worth more or Id's, and the bargain is made. Through this perfon’s hands all the 
payments weekly pals, at the rate of i tool, per week for the tin, and about 300 more 
•for all out-goings. 

’Twas thus mankind were furnilhed with a method to prevent the fatal accidents 
attending the ule of copper veflels. “ And in the year 1755, the fociety for the en- 
couragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, thought it an object deferving 
Their attention, to offer a premium for the tinning copper and brafs vcffels with pure 
tin, without lead or any other alloy. There were leveral candidates for the pre- 
mium ; ami fince that time, the tinning with pure tin has become very general in 
Knglaml.f” Many experiments have been fince made both at home and abroad, 
to prove the purity and fafety of this metal. M. Bofc d’Antic in his works, which 
were publifhed at Paris 1780, fets afide the authority of Marggraf, Cramer, and 
Hellot, relative to the exiftencc of arfenic in tin ; and is not only of opinion, that 
Cornifh tin does not conceal any arfenic in its fubftance, but that its ufe as kitchen 
furniture is not dangerous. The conftant and common ufe of tin utenfils for many 
years, before the introduction of china or other earthen ware, without any ill ef- 
fects, render all other proof of the innocenec of pure tin fuperfluous. Hence it may 
be proper to add a few obfervatious concerning the purity af tin. This ore, like 
thole of lead and other metals, frequently contains, both tin, iron, and copper. So 
that without any fraudulent proceeding in the fmcltcrs, common tin may be thus 
adulterated by the fame heat, fmelting the ores mixed with it. But this natural va- 
riety in the purity of tin, though fufficiently difeernabie, is far lefs than that which 
is fraudulently introduced. The difference of the value of this metal and lead, is 
fufticient temptation to catife an adulterating mixture with foreigners, w'hen the fear 
of detection jfe frnall. But here, the purity of tiji is afeertained^ before it is expofed 
to fale, byVnat is called its coinage ; one of thof\ blocks, deferibed in the beginning 
of the l'mefting procels, is coined in the following fanner. “ The officers appointed 
by the duke of Cornwall, aflfay it, by taking off a piqce of one of the under corners 
of the block* partly by cutting and partly by breakfe* ; and if well purified, they 
Itamp the face of the block with the impreflion of thej leal of the dutchey, which 
ifanip is a permiflion for the owner to fell, and at the lam,e time an affurance that the 

lb marked has been purpofcly examined, and found merchantable” J. 

This is the truth of what is called common tin, but with regard to what is vulgarly 
called block-tin, (properly grain tin,) theie can be rfo doubt of its purity, as it is 

* Tin giams or corns of tin, yield 5 parts in 8 of metal ; whereas tin (tones or ore ykld only from 1 in 
30, to 1 111 60 or 120. • * j j 

f Watfon’s Chenu'ftry, vol. iv. p. 152. 

i Bot laic’s Nat, Hiit. of Corn. p. 185. * j 
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originally unmixed any other ore, and thoroughly deaft&d front its weeds before 
it enters the fire. And as I have (Kewn before, is quite a diftinft fubftante from the 
other fort, called lode works, dug deep- out of the earth, and only ft? he obtained 
from the pure pebbles and grains, colle&ed amongft.the furfaceorfandsyby ltream 
works, which being thrown into the ttrong heat of charcoal, the violence of the large 
bellows here, ufed, blows out the pure liquid into a trough beneath the furnace, and 
difltpates all impurities in a white fmoak up the chimney. Thofo who are defirous of 
becoming more fully acquainted with this fubjeft, will .find a table of the fpecific gra- 
vities of this pure and unadulterated tin, compared with other experiments, &c. in 
Dr. Watfon’s fourth effay, vol. iv. 

The tinners in Cornwall have great advantage (in comparifon of others) both as to 
the number of mines, the great quantity of metal in their ore, and the facility with 
Which it is wrought, and which ought to be the greateft of all, the fuperioritv of their 
metal authenticated by the coinage mark. But this avails too little ; fince, as Dr. 
Newman obferves, there is not a tin-founder in Holland who has not Englifli (tamps, 
by the help of which he paffes his compofition for Comiflh block-fin. There cannot 
be a more convincing proof than this of the excellency of our Englifli tin, or a better 
ground for hoping we fhall ever continue this valuable commodity. 

The two brothers of the name abovementioned, to whom we were obliged for moft 
of our information, (hewed us a piece of folid rock of this ore, juft found in the 
ground of a third brother, which they faid might prove a fuperior treafure, or per- 
haps of no value ; for the moft flattering appearance is often fuddenly thrown off by 
a vein of clay, which they call floken. After dinner we enjoyed much converfation 
with one of thefe intelligent models of civility, who had been long acquainted with 
the copper-mines in the vicinity of Truro, which he communicated to us almoft " to 
the fame effect as if we had gone and vifited them ; which our time would not now 
allow. The principal are Huel Bufy, Powldice, and Huel Virgin, confolidated ; 
Ale-Cakes and Powldorey, united ones ; the cofts of thefe mines are about 470 ol. or 
480GI. per month ; the higheft return pofiible, io,oool. — average about 5000I. 

Copper is plentifully found in all the Britifh territories, particularly in Cardigan- 
fhire, C inwall, Cumberland, Derby (hire, Devonfhire, Lancafhire, lfle of Man, 
Northumberland, Shropfliire, Somerfetfhire, Staffordfhire, York (hire, Wales, War- 
wickfhire, Weftmoreland, North Britain, Ireland, and America. Yet, though 
known long before, our mines have not been wrought above two hundred years, 
and not to much purpofe fill within the prefent century, owing Obiefly to thofe errors 
and uncertainties in our laws in regard to our mines, which are how happily removed. 
This metal is fometimes found To pure, and in* fuch large pieces as tc make it nicel- 
fary to break them in the mine before they can be conveniently raifed ; b^Hn general, 
like other metals, involved in (f- r .ney crufts of various colours, lb beautifully blended 
together* as to give it the name of the Peacock’s-tail. This ftouey ore is fo intimately 
ny*xed with, and adheres fo /sfofely to, the metal, that it is Very difficult to feparate 
them, which is one principal ^aufeof the dearnefc of copper. The mines are wrought 
to a great 'depth, often through a very hard rock, .and consequently with much la- 
bour and at a vaft cxpence. The veins or loads are much wider, thicker, and richer 
than thofe of either tin or iron. So that on the firft opening a mine in Huel Virgin, 
in the pariflt of Gwenap, irf July and Auguft, 1 757, it yielded as much copper in 
a fortnight, as 'fold for 570CI. and in the next three weeks and two days, as much 
more fos fold for 9000I*. But this was a very extraordinary cafe, and what is not 

* Borlafe’a Natural Hlftoiy, p. 206. 
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often to be expe&ed. The very rich and recent difeovery in the ifle of Anglcfca, be- 
longing to the earl of Uxbridge, &c. has much deprelfed the flourilhing condition 
of thefe mines. The feparating the metal from the ore, and the other fubfequent 
proceffes, are fimilar to thofe we have before deferibed of tin, &c. After being 
once melted, with a proper flux ufed to difpofe tlie metal, to feparate from the earthy. 
Honey, iulphureous, and arfenical particles, with which it is intermixed, it is ftyled 
red copper ; which ftill containing heterogeneous fubftances, is melted over again 
once or twice, and then called black copper. In this ftate it continnes ftill mixed with 
metallic particles, chiefly lead and iron, from which it mull alfo.be purified; if it 
is fufpe&ed to hold filver, it is returned to the furnace, where a portion of lead is 
added, and then expofed only to fuch a degree of heat as is lufficient to melt the lead, 
which attracts and carries away tl}e filver, leaving the block of copper honey-comb- 
ed. This is afterwards melted, and becomes at lalt what is called rofe copper, per- 
fectly fine and pure. The ufes ol this metal, like thofe of iron, &c. &c. are too 
numerous and common to dwell on here ; but it may be obferved from copper is 
made brai's, a., deferibed at Mcndip hills, of an equal and extenfive utility, from 
our heavy artillery down to the minuteft wire lor pins. The manufaAjire of which 
is curious, and gives bread to multitudes, fines from the wire to the pUi, 25 hands 
are employed. 

Amongil thefe copper mines there iflues a great quantity of water, ftrongly impreg- 
nated with the vitriol of copper. A piece of iron thrown into this water is in a fhort 
time lb incrufted with a coat of copper as to appear totally changed ; by this means, 
of Ibft iron bars put into the coppery water, fuch quantities are obtained in fome 
places, as render the fl reams of as much confequence as the mines. And we learn 
from the Philofophical Tran factions *, that one ton of iron produces near two of 
copper mud ; and each ton of mud, 1 6 no weight- of copper, which fells for 10I. 
a ion more than the copper which is fluxed from the ore. This method of obtain- 
ing copper was, firft difeovered in thefe mines by one Saunders, as we were told, and 
has been iince pra&ifed with great fuccefs. Borlafe in his natural hiftory of this 
county, fays this art was difeovered by Mr. Rouby of Plymouth, and in confequence 
of this a vitriol manufacture let up at Redruth, and recommends the method of pro- 
curing copper from iron put into thefe waters, where he fays it produced to Corn- 
wall 16 . ,oool. annually for ten years palt. In Hutchins’s ililtory of Dorfetlhire f, 
\vo find a fnnilur attempt was made in 1571, near Pool in that county. The cele- 
brated ropper mines at Arklow in the county of Wicklow in Ireland, are ftrongly 
impregnated with this* quality, which by one of the workmen having accidentally 
eft .tin iron fhoyfcl in this water, proved an advantageous difeovery to the proprietors. 
And though >ftis pradice is but of late date with tV, yet we find it long fuccelsful in 
Germany, in ihe year 1673, Dr. Brown in his travels, (p. 69,) tells us that he vi- 
liled a famous copper mine at Iierrn-Grundt, about teven miles from NewfoJ, where 
he faw two Jprings, called the old and new ziment, which turned iron into copper. 
Agricola ipeaks alfo of waters in the neighbourhood of 'lNewfol in Hungary, which 
had the property of tranfmuting the iron which was put into them into copper J. To 
account for this minutely and fatisfa&orily, requires all the' knowledge and pradice 
of a k; ; lied chciuift, but it may not be improper to collect a Ihort explanation of 
this procels. Bind vitriol coniiits of copper united with the acid of vitriol *, if to a 


• For 1750, 51, and 5a, p. 5 oz. 

•|- Vol. ii. p. 1 10. 

[ Agric. l\>f. L. ix. p. 247 
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folution of blue vitriol you add a piece of bright iron, it will prefently become cover- 
ed with a coppery coat, the copper will be precipitated, and the iron diffolved in 
its Head. The proof of tins realoning is eafy : the matter which is precipitated may 
be melted into copper, and the liquid part may, by evaporation and cryftallization, 
be made into green vitriol ; that is, into a combination of the vitriolic acid and iron. 
Hence the acid of vitriol has a greater affinity with iron than it has with copper, be- 
caufeit quits that to unite itlelf with iron. In order to be convinced of the truth of 
what is advanced, we need only dip a bright key into a folution of blue vitriol, and 
we (hall fee the key foon covered with a copper pellicle. We may wonder in this ex- 
traordinary change what becomes of the iron, but this now well -underftood. It is 
taken up by the water, and remains fufpended in the place of the copper : fo that 
this tranfmutation is nothing but a change of place *, and as the copper is precipitated 
by the iron, fo the iron might be precipitated by pot-afli, or any other fubftance 
which has a greater affinity with the acid of vitriol than iron has. This epitome of 
iliuftration may be found more fatisfactorily in the 6th Effay, vol. i. of its parent au- 
thor Dr. Watfon, who farther obferves ; “ The water, after copper has been preci- 
pitated by Hjpeans of iron, is at prefent thrown away ; it would, by evaporation, yield 
gree vitriol ; and as above 100 tons of iron muff be employed in obtaining near that 
of copper, it may deferve to be confidered, whether a manufactory of green vitriol 
might not be eflablifhcd at all thefe places, where copper is obtained by precipi- 
tation”. Another confidcration I will venture to add front ray own inquiries, con- 
cerning the quantify of iron that is found here, without any benefit to theml'elves or 
the public. The fcarcity of fuel, charcoal in particular, which is neccffary for the 
manufactory of iron, incapacitates the inhabitants of Cornwall from making this a 
gainful commodity. So that this valuable ore either remains ufelefsin its native earth, 
or when carnally got out, is carelefsly thrown afide. Would it not anfwer to the pro- 
prietors of thofe large works at Tiutem in Monmouthfliire, to eftablifh a trade for 
this article, by which both might be mutually benefited ? At prefent they have their 
principal ore from near Dalton in Lancafhire, and though this is of fuperior quality 
perhaps, yet the difference of diftance is fo great, and the communication with Corn- 
wall fo much cafier, that one would imagine fuch a trade mofl defirable, though it at 
prefent lies dormant only lor want of connections or inquiry. 

The principal copper, lead, and tin mines in Cornwall and Devonfhirc, all direCl 
in their courfes from the north eaft to the- calf points, parallel to each other, inclin- 
ing or dipping fo the north or fouth, according to the fide of the hill where they are 
found. This inclination or dipping is fometimes 1 foot in 6, 10, or 12, in form 

of the roof of a houlc : and although thefe veins or courfes fometimes fly off-in all 
directions, only as it were the f gprts of nature, they fall again at a litHr'clmance into 
their former Rations. The iaifcje we are told, is obferved in other mine| in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, &c. except that at ECton-Hill, in Staffordfhirc, belonging to 
the duke of Devonfhirc. This fingular mine, in its pofirion, fituatfcn, and inclina- 
tion, is different from any fpt difeovered in Europe, Afia, Africa, or America. The 
wonderful niafs of copper ore with which the mountain is impregnated, runs not in 
regular veins, or courfes ; but finks perpendicularly down, widening and fvvelling 
out at the bottom, in form like a bell. Meeting with a lively and minute defeription 
of this mine in the Gentlcuian’s Magazine for February, 1769; a compilernent from 
thence may not b<? unentertaining, and ferve in fotne meafure to make up for our 
own deficiencies/as the picture and prueds of one is nearly the fame with another. 
“ This coppsr mine was difeovered about thirty years ago, by a Cornifh miner, who 
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in palling over the hill, accidentally picked up a bit of ore, annexed to fome fine fpar, 
which that metal ufually adheres to. On viewing the fituation, and confidering the 
great height of the hill, he concluded that vaft quantities of copper- ore might be 
found there ; and if that Ihould be the cafe, no place could be more convenient for 
working it : and therefore he communicated his fentiments and difcovcries to fome ad- 
venturers at Alhburn, who applied to the then duke of Devonlhire, (grandfather to 
his prefent Grace) for a leafe to fearch for copper on that hill. It appears by the 
mod authentic accounts, that more than i toool. were expended before any returns 
were made, and l'everal original adventurers, defpairing of fuccefs, fold out their 
lhares at a conliderable lols. But the fecond adventurers were more fortunate ; after 
finking a fhaft of about 400 yards deep, and driving in an adit, immenfe quantities 
of copper ore were found, which continued to increafe, the lower they defeended, 
till the termination of the leafe, by which very confiderable fortunes were acquired. 
The whole has fince been in tile duke’s hands, and continued working to great advan- 
tage. To take a view of this ftupendous mine, you enter at an adit at the bafe of 
the hill by the river Dove, and proceed about 400 yards almoft in a direct line. At 
your entrance, for about 60 yards, ’tis four feet and a half high, walled up on each 
fide with good ftone mafonry ; but afterwards it varies in its height, and rifes in fome 
places fix feet. When you arrive at the centre, there is a fpacious lodgment of tim- 
ber, for landing the ore from below, which is drawn up by a man at a winch, and 
put into four wheel waggons that hold about a ton and a half. Thefe w'aggons have 
call brafs wheels, and are run in grooves through the adit, by boys from 1 2 to 14 
years old, with great facility Thus far in the mountain, with the aid of lights, ’tis 
eafy enough of accefs ; but fuch a horrid gloom, filch rattling of waggons, nolle of 
workmen boring the rocks under your feet ; fuch explofions in blading, and fuch a 
dreadful gulph to defeend, prefent a feene of terror that few people, who are not 
verfed in mining, care to pais through. From the platform the defeent is about 1 60 
yards, through different lodgments, by flops made of crofs pieces of timber, to the 
place of adlion ; where a new feene infinitely more altonilhmg than that above, pre- 
sents itfelf, a place as horrible to view as imagination can conceive. On the paffage 
down, the conffant blading of the rocks, louder than the louded thunder, feeins to 
roll and fhake the whole body of the mountain. Suppofe yourfelf now upwards of 
20a fathoms deep, at the bottom of this mondrous cavern of immenfe diameter *, 
where the glimmering light of candles, and fud'oeating fmfcll of fulphur and gunpow- 
der, all confpire to ina*eafc furprize and heighten apprehenfion ; then fuppofe around 
you an impenetrable w all of lime done, interfperfed with finall veins of copper ore, 
yellow, black, add brow r n, intermixt with fpar, m^rcafite, mundic, and other ful- 
phureous coi ,pofitions, of all colours; and at the dune time figure to yourfelf the 
iooty completions of the miners, their labour, and mule of living, and you may truly 
fancy yourfelf in another w orld. Y et thefe inhabitants\ being trained up in darknefs 
and flavery, are *not perhaps lefs happy, or lels contend’d, than thole who pofiefs 
the more nattering enjoyment of liberty. It is fuppofed tlfcre are no Id's than 40,000 
miners daily under-ground in the tin-mines in Cornwall ; and perhaps as many, if 

* Yet this is hut mifiiatuic, compared to the copper-mines in and near the Carpathian hills in Hun- 
gaty, fuppof *d co have been now worked at lealt i oo years which extend under ground, in fcveral 
places, 10, 12, and 15 Knglilh miles in length, and fn.;»c of them frofti ^co to 400 fathoms deep, em- 
ploying genially 401:0 miners under ground, be Tides thole of all ages and fixes ajpove. ^Their vtins, or 
courfes, ail dire& from the north to the eaft points, inclining or dipping generally eye foot in ten, lume 
more, fome lefs. Many other inftanccs might be produced both in diver, copper, lead, and tin miner, 
to prove the general politions different from this at* Ecton, and the more inclinable to ih£ northward of 
the call, fo much more valuable do they turn out ia winking, • 
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not more, in other works of copper, lead, and coal, in Great Britain. They reckon 
above 300,000 miners in Sweden, Germany, Hungary, Switzerland, and other 
parts of Europe. And if wc add the many thoufands employed in the various mines 
in South America, Indians, Negroes, and white criminals, who are doomed to eter- 
nal darknefs below, over and above thofe employed above-ground, \Ve may modeftly 
admit forne millions of fouls, whofe bread depends on this laborious employment, 
and where many thoufands live and die, without ever feeing the light of the fun. 
Hence the wifeiom of providence is confpicuous, which, as Pope fays, has placed 
“ happinefs no where to be ha l, or every where.” So much for the internal parts ; 
and as to the method of drefling, clean ling, and fitting the ore for fale, they are 
much the fame as what we faw and deferibed at the tin mines, therefore we may omit 
the minutiae relative to thofe ‘-reparations, and only add what follows, (viz.) “when 
all is ready, notice is given to the finelting houfes, whofe proprietors, or managers 
attend, and each bids what price he thinks proper, , generally from 7I. to 1 61. per 
toil) and the higheft bidder, being the buyer, fetches it at his own expence. That 
nothing may tjc loll, the refufe ore, which is not it. for fale, is find ted on the pre- 
mifes by his Grace, and there run into a regulus, in large pigs or bars, and is then 
fold from 70I. to 90I. per ton. The miners work at two -pence per hour, fix hours 
at a time ; women by talk, earn from four-pence to eight-pence a day, and are paid 
by meafure, accordirg to the quantity of ore they can buck ; ( a teebincal term this, 
amonll miners, for beating or reducing the ore final 1, with flat hammers, or under 
ftamping mills) girls and boys earn from two-pcnce to four-pence a day, feme more ; 
thus there is a conftant employment for both foxes, and all ages, from five to 60 
years old. This copper mine, in the ftate above deferibed, clears annually between 
eight and ten thoufand pounds, and may probably be made to double that Turn. Our 
author concludes with obferving, that if, like the Germans and Hungarians, we were 
to make proper draughts, fcctions, and perfpedtive views of the internal parts of our 
mines, and delineate the courfe of the veins, &<:. throughout the mine, together with 
a defeription of the difeoveries, appearances, and various ilrata cut through in fink- 
ing down, and in driving adits, this method would ferve as a future guide to other 
difeoveries, and a laving of large Turns to mine-advtenturcrs, many of whom expend 
confidcrable fortunes, without the lead rational fign or companion to minerals, being 
led (through a miftaken zeal) into airy fehemes of that nature, by the ovcr-perfualion 
of ignorant, yet cunning, and defigning men.” — 

The privileges of the tinners are confirmed and enlarged by k a charter of Edward 
III. The five coinage towns or ftannary courts, are Lelkeard, Loftwithiel, Truro, 
Helfton, and Penfance ; where, l/ft the dukes of Cornwall fhould be defrauded of 
the tax or tribute, it is ordered .pat all the tin be carried to one of fhefe towns to 
be weighed, coined, and pay theTimpolt. Thcfe courts are held before the lord war- 
den and his fubflitutes, in virtvre of a privilege granted to the workers in tin mines, 
to fue and be fued only in tjfcir own courts, that they may not be drawn from their 
bufinefs, which is highly profitable to the public, by attending their law-fuits in other 
courts. ' St. Auftle, though not mentioned by Camden or other writers as a ftannary 
town, wc find now more replete with bufinefs of this kind than the' reft ; a court is 
held here every fix weeks foi; the purpofe of fettling difputos which chiefly arife about 
boundaries. IV -fore this law was fettled, the whole was a feene of confulion, blood- 
filed, and Slaughter, between the proprietors of lands and the miners; now the 
boundaror and proprietor have an equal fhare, as mentioned before, and the miners 
quietly earn their profits under this influence and protection. 

7 . * All 
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All ranks in this county are very foci able, generous, and kind to each other ; being 
bounded on all Tides, except Devon, by the Tea, emigrations and intermixtures with 
other countries are lefs frequent than in other parts of the kingdom ; fo that they ufually 
marry amongft themfelves ; whence comes the proverb, “ that all Corni/h gentlemen 
are coufins.” It is the iiune in Wales ; where the greated compliment amongll one 
another in the fame county, is the appellation of coufin. 'There is a great conformity 
of manners, cudorns, he. between the Welch and Conii/h, as well as funilarity in their 
ancient languages, but the latter is more loft. I was greatly pleafed to fee the refped 
and veneration which the lower clafs in this town have for the gentlemen around them, 
from whole aflidance and protection they jfcetn to derive a greater fhare of happinefs 
than I overheard expreffed in any other place. 

Pilchards are a fmall fdh, caught in vad abundance on thefe flioros, which are ex- 
ported from Movagizy, Penfance, he. to France, Spain, and Italy; fometimes 8 or 
9c o hogflieads in a Tea ion. A very fine oil is produced here from thefe fdh, which 
they pile up in great heaps as long and broad as the houfe made for -that putpofe will 
permit, and bread-high : then with proper boards, weights, &c. they prefs the oil out 
into a gutter, which communicates with a veiled fixed in the ground at one end of the 
houfe. W e may here take notice of a few other of the principal fifli, which frequent 
thefe coafts. The blower-whale, or fm-fifh, which receives its name from blowing the 
water to a confiderable height through a hole in its head. The grampus, ufually about 
1 8 feet long, and exceflively voracious. The porpoife, called the pore ns pifris, or the 
liog-fiih, from the quantity of fat with which it is covered, or from the drape of its 
fnout, and wallowing in the water. The blue /hark, which during the pilchard feafon, 
is very deftruclive to the fi/hermen’s nets. Seals, or Ica-calvcs, are common in fucit 
caves of the /bore as are lead frequented. Turbot, plaice, dabs. See. with all the va- 
rious lbrts of fhell-fi/h, &.c. * 

llefides the various forts of fioncs, fpars, granites, he. with which this county 
abounds, a curious /tone called the warming-done hath here frequently been found, 
which is of fuch a nature, that when once heated it will continue warm eight or ten 
hours. The fwimming done, which has alfo been found in thefe parts, confids of 
rectilinear lamina, as thin as paper, interfering each other, in all directions, and 
leaving unequal cavities between them ; this drudure renders the done fo cellular as 
to fwim in water. The albedos, or amiantus, of feveral kinds, have alfo been difeo- 
vered here ; this done is fo fibrous that linen has been made of it, which fire could 
not confume, but this art has been long lod. 

Lodwithiel, to which we now return, was the Uzella of Ptolemy, and called by the 
Britons Pen Ughel Coed, (i. e.) an high place with a wood : nothing fcarce remains 
but a fmall town in the valley, fituatc on the river T'^wey ; which is a drong argument 
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making a foundation /or a houfe, feveral walls, &c. wen/ difeovered. This was, and 
is at prefent called the county town, though now Launceftoy is really fo, yet the com- 
mon gaol for the whole dannary is here, and alfo the /heritFs court for the county. 
The earl of Eflex, who commanded the army of the parliament, was furrounded by 
the king’s forces in* this town, and fo reduced, that his rften were altnoft ftarved, and 
himfelf, with lord Roberts, obliged to efcape by wa^er to Fowey*, and ’afterwards to 
Plymouth, he. the red fubmitted. In this fipgc, the deepfe of the church, which was 
a fine Gothic ftru&ure, was much damaged. • 
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The Fowey was formerly navigable to this town, which enabled the inhabitants to 
carry on a confxderable trade, but this, through negleft, has long been on the decline. 
But like the reft of thefe rivers, it abounds in fiflu In the months of May and June 
they take here a black trout, fome of which are near three feet ini length. About the 
end of Auguft another fort appears, called the Bartholomew trout. This is generally 
about t8 inches long, of a fine red colour, and in much higher efteem than the other. 
Salmons alfo are taken here plentifully. This river rifes on a high mountain called 
Brown-willy, takes a very romantic courfe, and palling through this place, receives 
feveral other ftreams, fo that at the town of Fowey, about fix miles below, it forms an 
extenfive harbour. Like the reft of the rivers, it has but a Ihort courfe, for riling per- 
pendicularly in a peninfula, whofe greateft breadth is but 15 miles, and in fome places 
only 20, they feldom run more than half thefe fpaces before they are obliged to mix 
Cither northward or fouthward with the infatiate ocean, except the Tamar, which rifes 
within three or four miles of the fea northward, and purfuing its courfe for more than 
forty miles, between the two counties, collects feveral fmall ftreams, and pours them 
into the fea at Plymouth. 

O&ober 2d. More tranquil and pleafant than ufual* we returned eaftward again to- 
wards Lelkard ; inftead of crofling the river the direct road, we deviated about a mile 
to view the ruins ofRaiftormalcaftle ; the ancient relidence of the dukes of Cornwall, 
fituate on a large eminence behind Mr. Gregor’s pleafant houfe, whofe grounds and 
plantations, amidft a variety of natural inequalities of wood, hill, and vale, afford a 
charming feene. Carew fpeaks thus of this place, “ Loftwithiei fubjected itfelf to the 
command of Raiftormal caftle, alias Leftormel, fometimes the duke’s principal houfe. 
It is feated in a park, upon the plain i\eck of a hill, backed to the weftward with 
another fomewhat higher, and falling every other way, to end in a valley, watered 
by the filhful river of Foy. Its bsffe court is rather to be conje&ured, than difeeraed, 
by the remnant of fome few ruins; amongft which an oven of 14 feet largenefs, 
through its exceeding proportion, proveth the like hofpitality of thofe days. The inner 
court grounded upon an intrenched rock, was formed round, and its outer wall thick, 
ftrong, and garretted ; its flat roof covered with lead, and its larger windovves taking 
their light inwards. It confided of two dories, befides the vaults, and admitted entrance 
and iffue, by one only gate, fenced with a portcouliz. Water was conveyed hither by 
a conduit, from the higher ground adjoining. Certes, it may move companion, that 
a palace, fo healthful for aire, fo delightful for profpect, fo necefiary for commodities, 
fo faire (in regard of thofe dayes) for building, and fo ftrong for defence, fltould ia 
time of fecure peace, and under the prote&ion of its natural prirfees, be wronged with 
thofe fpoilings, than which it coukl endure no.greatcr at the hands of .any forraynpor 
deadly enemy : for the parke is /ifparked, the timber rooted up, the conduit pipes 
taken away, the roof made laie W, the planchings rotten, the walls falling^downe, and 
the hewed ftones of the windows, dournes, and clavels, piuct out to terve private 
buildings, only there remaiiy;th an utter defacement, to contplayne v.pon this unre- 
guarded diftreffe. It now pppertayneth by leafe, to mailer Samuel, who married 
llalfe;- Ins father (a wife, and pleafant conceited gent.) matched with Tremayne.”* 
We now afeended to infpeft thefe ruins, a circular pile of ftrong walls, about thirty 
feet diameter within, 40 high, hung very pi&urel'quely with ivy. See. The materials 
area mod durable composition of hard cement and uneven fhelU of Elvin (tone, io 

nicely fabricated as ‘to appear at g fmall diftance like one well wrought ilone, or poured 
* % 

* Carew** Survey, book 2 & f p. 137. 
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as a fluid Into frames. The entrance is by a projecting portal to the weft, which dif- 
plays the remains of fix rooms, and a fmall chapel : on one fide of which are the vifibfe 
trades of a Vafe for holy water, and under this a fmall bath, to the eaftwasa large :dtar 
piece; our guidefaidhe had often found relicks of painted glafs; and on the outfide, 
m the furrounding fofs, he fhewed u$ where he had dug up two perfect fkeletons lying 
arm inarm; the furgeon from Loftwithiel pronounced them to be young men. At a 
fmall diftance from hence is a confiderable burying place, where bones have been often 
'found. Defcendmg to the houfe again, we crofted the river, and moved eaft ward 
through a grove of laurels and young oaks, which foon brought us to the turnpike 
road,- on a wild extenfive wafte ; no pleafing objeCt to attraft the eye, but a lofty 
pyramid on our right, belonging to lord Camelford, at Boconnock ; while on our left 
the northern hills reared their barren heads like Scotia’s craggs. Approaching Lef- 
kard we afcended a vafl hill, through a wood called Lady Park, the property of lord 
Elliot, wbofe refidence is at St. German’s, about 6 miles fouth-eaft, near Plymouth, 
the ftratutn is a hard rock, without any mixture of mine, the road lately much im- 
proved. 

Lelkard is a large borough town, fituate upon two hills, and the great part of the 
county, it has a fine old church, near which flood formerly a ftrong caftle, now to- 
tally defaced, and nothing left but the name. It was formerly famous for a biihop’s 
fee ; for about go 5, when the difeipline of the church was quite neglcfted in thefe 
parts, Edward the elder by a decree from pope Formofus, fettled a fee here; and 
granted the bifliop of Kirton three villages, “ Polton, Coding and Lanwitham ; that 
he might event year vifit Cornwall ; in order to remove their errors, for before that 
time they refined the truth to the utmoft, and would not fubmit to the apoftolical de- 
crees. William the Conqueror gave this place to Robert earl of Moreton, and it was 
afterwards given by Henry III. to Richard earl of Poi&iers and Cornwall. His fon 
Edward, who fucceeded him, granted the inhabitants all the tolls for a quit-rent of t 81 . 
per annum , and in the reign of Henry VIII. when the dutchy devolved to the crown, 
the fame rent continued to be paid till the reign of William III. when it was given to the 
lord chancellor Sommers, Queen Elizabeth granted its charter; and the members are 
ele&ed by the burgeflfes and freemen, the mayor being the returning officer, lord 
Elliot has now the intereft. As this was St. Matthew’s fair, of which they have three 
in the year, and three great markets, differing only in the latter being exempt from 
toll ; we had an opportunity of obferving it to advantage. The ftreets were moftly 
crowded with fheep and oxen ; the former fold from twelve to eighteen pound per 
fcore, the latter about twenty pound a pair, four pound lower than when the harveft, 
&e, render their ufe more requifite. From hened we paffed over feveral large culti- 
vated hills and through St. Ives, a fmall village with a good tower church. The 
country ftyll continues more mountainous, interfpeWed with rich vallies, &c. About 
two miles from Kellington fee a curious hill rifing \anically out of the winding vale, 
near a fmall river called Lemara ; the woods on the left *rc very noble and beautiful. 

Kellington is a very old borough, with a good churclf and tolerable buildings ; but 
is only a chapel of eafe to South-hill. Here too th©"choice,ofa new mayor was joyfully 
exprefled in ringing and feftivity. The two members are here lent to parliament by 
the numerous votes of leafcholders, & c. under the influence of the earl of Orford and 
the government of a portrieve, which was eftabrffied in* 1 583. Not to mention every 
particular, and mode of conducing the 22 boroughs of this dounty^ it may not be 
amifs to notice the prefent fituation of Helftone, which fends two ‘members to parlia- 
ment by a Angle vore, an old cobler, the only furvivor of a confi^erable^harter, which 
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I believe has been renewed, but he will not give up his privilege ; what an opportunity 
this is for providing for his family, &c. this intereft belonged *0 the Godolphins. 
Grampound is in a fimilar fituation. In the evening we proceeded over extenfive 
heaths to Taviftock and eroded the river Tamar, in its courfe to Plymouth, over an 
excellent bridge of fix arches, which divides the two counties. About three milts 
down this river on the Devon fide, at Bear Alfton, a borough of the duke of North- 
umberland’s, are fome rich lead and filver mines, the property of Mr. Gallet, which 
have been lately renewed, and yield now three or four plates of filver per month. 

This is no doubt the place, where in the reign of Edward I. near 1600 weight of fil- 
ver was obtained in the courle of three years, the mine being dlfcovered towards the 
beginning of his reign : it is called a filver mine by old writers, but it appears to have 
been a mine of lead which contained filver.* It is faid there was a contelt about thefe 
mines 14 Edward II. Sir John Maynard having purchafed this manor, endeavoured 
to find them, but in vain. They have fince lain dead till the laft refearchcs of the 
prefenf fortunate pofl'effor. It may not be amifs to add a fliort account of the method 
of procuring filver ; fince, properly fpeaking, our illand boafts of neither gold nor 
filver mines. For this purpofe I fliall have recourfe to our former author, whofe eflays 
on thefe chemical operations are fo much the language of clafiical lcience. The general 
manner of extracting filver from lead is universally the fame, limply depending upon 
the different effeniial properties of the two metals. It is an eflential property of lead, 
when melted in the open air, to lofe its metallic appearance, and to burn away into a 
kind of earth. It is an eflential property of lilver, not to burn away in the fame man- 
ner when expofed to the aftion of the ftrongeft fire, in the open air. Hence, when a 
mafs of metal confifting of lead and filver, is melted in the open air, the lead will be 
burned to a files, and the filver remaining unaltered, it is eafy to underftand how the 
filver may be extracted from the lead, for being heavier than the allies of the lead, 
and incapable of mixing with them (fince no metal is mifcible with an earth) it will fink 
to the bottom of the veflel in which the mafs is melted. For the fame reafon either 
gold or filver, or a mafs of both, may be purified from iron, tin, and copper, by the 
mere operation of fufion. Silver is fo commonly contained in lead, that it is efteemed 
a very great curiofity to meet with lead which is entirely free from it. Lifter proves 
the exiitence of filver in the lead of at leaft thirty mines. f Yet notwithftanding we 
.find at prel'ent but few fo worked. Derbylhire, which is efteemed the richelt for 
lead mines, yielding about 7,500 tons annually on an average, at prefent has no place 
where filver is extracted. There is a lead mine in Patterdale near Kcfwick, which 
yields much filver. Much lilver is alfo extracted in Northumberland., Mr. Pennant’ 
in his tour through Wales, takes notice of the quantity of filver extracted at Holywell 
inFlintfliire. The lead mines in Cardigan (hire have at different periods afforded great 
quantities of filver ; Sir Hugh Mpdleton is faid to have cleared from thetp two tliou- 
fand pounds a month. J Thougl/nhis appears fo beneficial a profit, yet there are many 
obftarles to prevent its being general. Various are the qualities of the lead ore in dif- 
ferent mines, or in different j^rts of the fame mine ; for it is very poflible in an affay of 
the ore in the fame mine to t meet-with one piece, which Ihall afford a lead yielding 8 or 
10 times as much filver, as another piece would do. The Derbylhire lead has been 
faid to contain two grains of filver in a pound of lead. And in fome parts of Great 

* HoIlir.gftie>l’si.Cl>ront col. 2J. pag. ’16. See alio a further account pf filver cstra&ed from lead in 
the o&unties ot Devon :*;<<! C<>rinv:ilJ, in Edward llld’t time, page 413. 

•}• Litter de Fonubiis, cap. 2 d. I. y, 10. 

j Optr. Min. yxplic. p. 24,. 

Britain, 
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Britain, the oyes though poor in lead, contain between 3 and 400 ounces of filver in a 
ton of lead, ihuch filver is therefore probably thrown away for want of having the ores 
of the poorell fort properly allayed. That lead, which does not contain nine ounces 
of filver in a ton, is not thought worth refining, becaufe of the lofs of the lead j the 
fmalleft quantity therefore which can be extracted with profit, mud depend much upon 
the price of lead, all expences attending the fevcral procelfes being the fame. It is cal- 
culated that the difference between the value of the filver obtained, and that of the 
lead loft, would, when lead is at 15I. a ton, be il. i©s. pd. and when lead is as low as 
12I. a ton, it would amount to 2I. 14s. 9d The greateft obftacle to the proprietors of 
lead mines containing filver feems to be the claufe, in that act of parliament parted in 
the 6th of William and Mary, relpe&ing the right of pre-emption ; whereby their ma- 
jefties, their heirs, and fuccefi'ors, &c. Ihould have the privilege of purchafing all the 
ore for nine pounds a ton. So that there may be many mines in England very rich in 
filver, which on account of the difficulty of working them, cannot be entered upon 
with advantage while this right fubfifts. 

After a long afeenr up an immenfe hill we foon arrived at Taviftock, lowly fituated by 
the river Tave, on a fandy ground pretty well cultivated. The prefent ftate of this 
town is confiderable, confifting of fevcral tolerable ftreets with a large old church, the 
body of which appears like three common parilh churches united. The glory of this 
place formerly was its abbey founded by Ordulph the fon of Ordgar, earl of Devon and 
Cornwall, in the reign of king Edgar about 961. This Ordulf, * Malmefbury tells us,) 
fays Camden, was of fo gigantic a ftature and fo great ftrength, that he could break the 
bars of gates, and go ftriding over a river ten feet broad. Little now remains of this 
abbey, but a few old walls ; a fchool was alfo erected here for preferving from oblivion 
the ancient Saxon language. Many of the abbots were men of eminence, and in the 
church of this monaftery many perfons of diftinclion were buried. Henry VUIth gave 
John lord R uflel, afterwards created earl of Bedford, the fite of this monaftery, with 
the borough and advowfon of the church. This family are ftill lords of it, and fince 
their promotion to a dukedom have the title of Marquis from hence. The borough was 
never incorporated, but is governed bya portrieve, annually chofen by freeholders at the 
lords-court ; the intereft confequeutly relts with the duke. 

lnftead of purfuing the right road over Dartmore foreft by Moreton to Exeter, we 
deviated round the north fide of this vaft heap of mountains to fee Lydford waterfall. 
This being market day we met numbers of the people flocking hither with grain, a few 
Iheep and an abundance of Michaelmas geefe. The common vehicles of this country 
are panniers and horlei ; nor did we meet a Angle carriage the whole day. Pafs over 
an extenlive down, with fine profpefts on our left and Dartmore on our right j this 
part of the country is very coarfe, moory and barren in its nature j in feme places pro- 
ductive of nothing but a dwarf kind of furze ; in otluirs we fee a confiderable increafe 
of tillage ; owing chiefly to the cultivation of potatocXj the foil is moftly a ftiif ciav> 
which renders it unhealthy to Iheep, which are here of a (mail fort, and iubject to the 
rot,efpeciaily in wet feafons, which deltroys then? incredibly fall, in thefc parts which 
are too remote to obtain fea fand, they (have oft' the turl, and by burning its, procure 
excellent manure from its allies, which mode of cultivation being iirit ul'ed here, is called 
Devonlhiring or Denihiring. But this in reality was tin? Roman method, and is ad- 
mirably deicribed by Virgil*. 

• Sicpe ettam ftcrilcs inccndere profuit . 

Atque lcvtm fttpuiam crcpitaiftibus urerc flammis. 

• Geor. I. 7^ ^4, 15 
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Dartmore, where the river Dart hSs its rife, is a mountainous forefl: made by king 
John, and had formerly in it many tin mines. It is about twenty miles long, and four- 
teen broad, affording pafture for many thoufand fheep and cattle, more healthful than 
its marfhy fkirts, from its rocky and dryer foil ; from whence in , a clear day the views 
are extenfive and beautiful. 

“ David de -Sciredun held lands in Sciredun and Sipleigh by knight-fervice, on con- 
dition that he fhotfld find two arrows, when our lord the king came to hunt in this fo- 
rdl .” 

When the tin mines in the county were in a flourifhing flate, by a charter of Edward 
III, the tinners were obliged to alfemble their court on a noted hill, between Taviftock 
and Chegford in this forell, called Crokentorr. In this defolate fpot, where no fefrefh- 
ment could be found, no fhelter, nor any feat but that of a moor Hone, they generally 
met to the number of 200 or more. Having fo far complied with the order of the 
charter, the next aft of the fteward was to adjourn the court to one of the {tannery 
towns, ufually Taviftock : where the price of the metal was fixed, all differences adjuft- 
ed, and afts of regulation made. This meeting was called, '* the parliament for the 
/tanneries,” the place of meeting in the foreft, “ the parliament houfej” and the pre- 
ferment qf the jurors, “ afts of parliament.” 

A few miles further we pafs an immenfe rock, on the fummit of which Hands Brent* 
torr church. This though 20 miles diftant, is an excellent fea-mark to guide the fhips 
about Plymouth. At the foot of the next defeent, clofe on the left of the road, you will 
fee a clump of trees ; turn in at the gate, and enquire at the farm houfe of Mr. Candy, 
and fome perfon will attend to the waterfall, about a quarter of a mile below. This 
remarkable cataraft is formed by a fmall ftream running into the river Lyd, over a ro- 
mantic rock, fweetly clothed with wood, which appears in various interfeftions in this 
vale. Winding down the rock, on a fmall path about half way, you are prefented with 
the fineft milky flreams imaginable, neither too perpendicular to be one confufed heap, 
nor too much divided to be ungraceful ; but one continued filvery chain of 200 feet ; 
towards the bottom the rock projefts fo favourably as to fill the air with aqueous parti- 
cles, and imitate the effeft of a real fountain, foftly falling in a filver fhower. Defend- 
ing beneath you look up to the whole with a fimilar enchantment. The late ruins were 
juft fufficient to fill it to perfection ; and we only wanted the loft beams of moon light, 

to realize that fairy feene, fo fweetly deferibed in lord Momington's mufical elegy : 

* 

u Near a cool grot and mofly cell. 

We rural fays and fairies dwell, Sc c. 

f* •• . 

The furprifing waterfall pleafed. me altogether more than any in the North of Eng- 
land or Scotland, and being a greater rarity in thofe parts it is more valuable and ftrik- 
ing. Camden feems not to hav/ been acquainted with it, though it mufl have exifted 
many ages , as he mentions, fiot a mile beyond, the bridge approaching Lydford, where 
the little river Lyd, being pefit up within the rocks, has made itfelf fo deep a fell, by a 
continual" working, that th,e water is not to be feen, but only the murmur, or in high 
water rather thunder “ heard, to the great aftonifhment of thofe that*' pafs over.” This 
is the cafe on horfeback, or in a carriage, but whoever looks attentively on foot, may fee 
the flowing torrent ruftiing ithpetuoufly through the narrow confines of the rock, at the 
diftanceof 1 00 feet* from the battlements of the bridge. Lydford now reduced to a 
fmall village, was formerly A town of note# which fent burgenes to parliament, but for 
its poverty has long fine? been difeharged of, that privilege > the ruins of a gaol-like 

. caftle. 
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caftle are ftill vifible. From hence nothing occurs till we come to the village of Sour- 
ton } whence opens a charming profpeft towards the weft of a rich vale, &c. terminated 
by diftant mountains. As we approach Okehampton, vulgarly called Ockington, the 
beauties of the foreft hang gracefully on the ikirts of Dartmore, but for this we are 
moftly indebted to the remains of the old park, where once the earls of Devonlbire 
had a noble caftle, now quite in ruins, which till late belonged to the Courtenays of Pow- 
derham-caftle, near Exeter, but is now exchanged away to fome part of the corpora- 
tion. The caftle ftands a little weft of the centre of the county, and near the town of 
Okehampton. It was built by Baldwin de Brioniis; who, as appears by domel'day- 
book, was in poffeflkm of it when that furvey was taken. From his descendants the 
Rivers’s, earjp of Devon, it devolved by marriage to the Courtnays, earls of Devon. 
In that family it remained till feized by King Edward IV., on account of their attach- 
ment to the noufe of Lapcafter ; in which caufe, Thomas de Courtnay, and his brother 
John, both loft their lives; the firft being taken at the battle of Towton, 1461, was car- 
ried to Pontefradl, and there beheaded ; his head was fet up at York, in the place of 
that of the Duke of York; the latter was killed at Tewkfbury. Edward granted this 
caftle, honor and manor, to fir John Dytiham ; by whom they were foon afterwards for- 
feited. King Henry VII. on coming to the throne, reftored to the Courtnays their an- 
cient honors and poffeflions amongft which was this caftle ; but in the reigri of Henry 
Courtney, the then poffeffor, was executed for a treafonable correfpondence with car- 
dinal Pole, and it once more cfcheated to the crown ; when that king cauled the caftle 
and a fine park thereunto belonging, to be difmantled and deftroyed. He likewifeim- 
prifoned Edward the fon and heir of the late earl ; who continued in confinement till 
releafed by queen Mary ; by whom he was reinftated in the rank and fortune of his an- 
ceftors. He leaving no male iflue, the eftate was carried by marriage into the family 
of the Mohuns, barons of Mohun and Okhampton ; whofe male line likewife becoming 
extintt, by the dgpth of the lord Mohun, killed 1712, by the duke of Hamilton, in a 
duel, the eftate defcended to Chriftopher Harris, of Hcynes, efq. he having married the 
heirefsof that family. The view taken by Mr. Grofe, 1761, gives a juft and lively re- 
prcfentation of its ruins ; having only part of the keep, and fome fragments of high 
walls remaining ; the folidity of which, together with their advantageous fituation, and 
the fpacc they occupy, clearly evince that, when entire, it was both ftrong and exten- 
five. 

This ancient borough ftands in a vale on the river Okc, whence it has its name ; 
at a mile diftance from the parifli church, beautifully fituated on a hill amidft a thick 
grove. Here is a finaH manufacture fimilar to the reft of the towns in this county, but 
in the annals of lliftory we find this place much moret confiderable Aan at prefent. 1’he 
members of parliament are chofen by the freemen and freeholders, and the intereft now 
refts with the duke of Bedford. Here we dined and htyl our ufual compliment, fo pecu- 
liar to. this county,, of tarts and clotted cream, a compilation fo me more pleafing than, 
any. thing of thg kind I had ever tafted. This effence of milk is gathered by fealding 
their whole quantity together in the ftate.it comes from the cow, and letting it ftand 
about a day, and then fkimming off the top ; by which means they have a greater quan- 
tity, but the milk i% quite impoverifhed. * 

In the evening we proceeded to Crockernwell, the half-way houfe to Exeter; which 
though not the molt defirable inn, afforded us a comfortable repofe, and in the morning 
early, genial and foft as the two preceding dayr, which with the brighter iniluence of the 
fun, appeared more charming in autumnal tints than faired. May ; • 

• 
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46 — The fading rnany-colour*d wood# 

Shade deepening over fhade, the country round 
In^urown ; a crowded umbrage, dufk and deep, 

Of eve iv hue, from w;m declining green 
To footy dark.” 

Here we overcame the difficulties of hills by an additional poll horfe, and moved with 
expedition amid ft delightful feenery to the fair city we had lately paffed through, and 
now breakfafted where v/c this day week had dined. 

It now occurs to me to mention an idea of grandeur and opulence not to be Found 
elfewhere in Great Britain, if on the whole face of ihe globe ; ('via ) that by a more 
rapid abbreviation of this weftera tour, you might flecp twelve nights at twelve different 
cities, (viz.) London, Oxford, Worcefter, Hereford, Gloucester, Briftol, Bath, Wells, 
Exeter, Salifbury, Winchefter and Weftminlter. This idea is Hill more enlarged when 
wc confider the fuperiority of our Englifh roads, inns, and every convenience to facili- 
tate travelling. When we hear of the comparative difficulties our forefathers had to 
ftruggle with even fmee the laft forty years, we are aftonifhed ;tt the difference. What 
was then deemed a journey of fome days, and not to be attempted without the utmoft 
precaution and meditation, is now accomplifhed with the greateft eafe in a few hours. 
It may not be an unprofitable deviation here to trace this great fource of comfort and 
public utility from an early period to the prefont time. The vifible progreffion in im- 
provements whether in arts, fcicnces, manufactures, agriculture, &c. ought ever to be 
the prime objects of our refearches and the delight of our leifurc hours. By degrees, 
after many benefits gradually gained, an intelligent nation extends its views to the high- 
eft attainment of perfection. Having fupplied itfelf with an extend ve produce of its 
own wealth, the next objedt was to promote a commodious communication between its 
ieveral parts by means of rubbifii roads, caufoways and bridges. The Romans were 
diilinguifhed by their attention to the ftraitnefs, folidity, and admiqpble uifpofition of 
their roads, which, though ufed for other purpofes, were chiefly intended for military 
ways ; and this ceconomy of theirs was carried through all the provinces of their exten- 
five empire. The intention of thefe military ways wasworthy of the genius, and expreflive 
of the policy of that wife and potent people. They were fo many links uniting the 
provinces to the feat of Empire. That they were very numerous, is confirmed by the 
remains, which are ftill to be feen in many countries. In the Itinerary of Antoninus 
there are fifteen roads, with the ftations marked upon them, and the diftanccs between 
in miles, which taken together, make a total of 25-9 miles, the conitrudtion of which 
muft have neceflarily confumed much time, required much toil, and demanded im- 
ntenfe treafures. lit is however .remarkable,, that feavee in any of the countries they 
poffeffed there are ftill remaining more authentic monuments of thefe ufeful and ftupen- 
dous works than in Great Britain, which with indefatigable pains and moil extenfive 
learning have been ftudioufly t/aced, accurately deferibed, and the ftations on them with 
all poflible certainty pointed out by many excellent antiquaries. Tjpe Saxons, when 
they became matters of thc'fouthern parts of this ifle, ihe wed great refpedt to thefe an- 
cient, roads, as appears by the names they bellowed on them. The law Dc Pace Qua- 
tuorCheminorum, and the appellation ftill in ufe, of the king’s highways, Ihew how much 
they were refpefted. The four great roads were the Fofle, Watling-ltreet, Errning or 
Ermin, called alfo BeHng-ftreet, and Ikeneld, Ryknild, or Rykeneld-ftreet. About 
which the learned are much divided; but the inroads of the Danes, which occafioned 
fuch general defoliation ; the Norman conquelt ; and the long continuance of civil wars, 
had no doubt the moil fatal effedts upon thele, as well as the trade and agriculture of 
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tills country. When the nation had time to breathe, and its interior peace was reftorcd, 
induftry, the parent of domeftic trade; and public welfare, renewed its vigour, and hav- 
ing gained one advantage grafped immediately at another. And by this means laws 
refpe&ing the public utility became abfolutely neceffary. By the flatute of Winchefter 
in the reign of Edward I., fome provifion is made for the fecurity of highways, by fuf- 
fering no wood to grow within 200 feet on one fide or other, that paffengers might not 
be furprized by thieves. In the time of Henry VIII., fome law’s were enabled for pre- 
ferring and amending caufeways, and for facilitating the making new and more com- 
modious roads, by giving to fuch as made them legally through their own lands, the 
property of the foil, &c. At length it became requifite to take more ftable me- 
thods fora conftant and regular communication, which produced in refped to roads, a 
kind of fyftem : the origin of which may be found in flat. 2 and 3 Phil, and Mar. cap. 1 * 
8. The preamble declares, that the roads were tedious and noifome to travel in, and 
dangerous to paffengers and carriages. For the remedy of this, it is enadted, that in 
every parifh, furveyorsof the highways fhall be chofen, and the inhabitants obliged, ac- 
cording to their refpedtive properties, to find labourers and carriages for a certain num- 
ber of days to work thereon. 

A new mode was introduced about the middle of the laft century, by*ppIyingto the le- 
giflature to eftablilh tolis for amending old, and making new roads, fo that by a gradual 
extenfion of thefe turnpike ways, the whole kingdom is highly benefited, and become 
much more pervious than the reft of the world. The attention of the legiflature in 
regulating the commiflioners and other officers ; the fize, extent and goodnefs of the 
roads in general, as well as the rate of tolls, with a multitude of other particulars, prove 
an intention of approaching towards perfection in the plan ; nor is the execution, as far 
as human abilities will allow, deficient. In confequence of this judicious, though ex- 
penfive arrangement, the land carriage of this country correfponds molt harmonioufly 
with its commerce ; and as plenty obeys the call of induftry, we find both fpread by 
this means into almoft every corner of the ifland. To thefe may be added the numerous, 
commodious and even magnificent inns, on all thefe fpacious, and well frequented 
roads, which peculiarly diftinguifh this country. And it is a juft obfervation, that no* 
thing can afford a clearer indication of the true flate of a country and its inhabitants, 
than the public inns. In fome of the chief cities in Germany, and the Low Countries, 
they are highly commended ; paffable in France; celebrated at Lyons; plentiful in 
Switzerland ; indifferent in Italy ; worfe in Spain ; and flill'worfe in Poland. In this 
country, bufinefs and pleafure fupport them, and conftant emulation hath made them in 
mo ft places commodiou§, in fome, fplcndid and fuperb. All thefe «ircumftances duly 
weighed, and maturely confidered, fully demonftrate ftie re&itude of that principle, on 
which thefe ftupendous improvements were undertaken, and which do fo much honor 
to the a&itity, vigour, and fteadinefs with which, in fo fhort a fpace of time, they have 
been and are lli I 1 carried on, with fuch evident ad vantage^to individuals and fuch general 
credit to the nation. , 

Amongft the innumerable benefits that have arifen, from < he great improvements of 
our roads, the quick and certain correfpondcncc by the port is the moft confpicuous. This 
invention we find attributed by Herodotus to Cyrus the Great ; and his fucceffors in 
the empire of Perfia, appointed 1 1 1 royal ftations, or port houfes, to convey their edicts 
from, and intelligence to their capital city of Suza. The Greeks and Romans adopted 
this Perfian inftitution. Charlemagne fettled ports as, emperor through all his domi- 
nions ; Lewis XI. revived them in France. This mode of Conveying intelligence was 
adopted many, ages ago in other countries, and even in our own, but in a rndc andiin- 
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perfect ftate, till the long parliament in the reign of Charles I. reduced into fome order 
what had been before a thing oflittleconfequer.ee, and by giving it a regular and 
uniform eftablifliment, may be laid to have ftruck out the rudiments of what it now 
is. In this reign it came to be confidered in a proper light, as a thing that might be 
rendered beneficial to the crown, and of infinite utility to the nation. A. D. 1635, a 
proclamation was publifhed, regulating the rates of poltagc, and pointing out what we 
llile the north and weft roads, l'o that probably if the troubles had not broke out loon 
after, the poft-office might gradually have been brought into good order. This was 
much improved, and legally fettled b> parliament lbon after the reftoratiou, and the 
Ibveral branches of it, foreign as well as domeftic, very judiciwufly regulated, and the 
rates of poftage adj ailed on moderate terms. This method was attended with fuch 
beneficial confcqucnces, that in the reign of Queen Anne, a poft-mafter general was 
appointed, who is authorised to appoint others at Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, &c. 
and through all the provinces on the Continent ; ahd in all the Britilh ifles in America. 
From this period it received continual augmentations, and by a law in hisprefent ma- 
jefty*s reign, fome new regulations were made for rendering the carriage of letters 
cheaper and more commodious : but that recent improvement of the ingenious and 
fpirited Mr Palmer eclipfes every other, and in lpite of all oppofition is confirmed, 
from a fuppofed fpeculation, to a permanent fyftem ; by which means while mankind 
are furniihed with more elegant public vehicles, and their lives and property 
fafely protected, a correfpondence the molt uniform and free is carried on with the ut- 
moft facility, celerity and fecurity, through the wide expanfe of the Britilh dominions. 
And Britain is now truly the feat of empire, the centre of commerce, and the haven of 
repo ft *. 

In order to compleat the remainder of our tour, much refembling in its outlines a 
figure of 8, we now directed our courfe fouth-eaft towards Dorchelter. About half a 
mile from this city vve pafs the ancient and extenfive pile of the laudable workhoufe or 
hofpital before delcribed ; two miles beyond this, where the Toplham road parts to the 
right, isHeavytree gallowsf, with a fquarc piece of ground enclofed by a ftrong wall, 
for the burial of fufierers; a plan I never remember to have leen before. The road 
now in a more gravelly foil was excellent and uninterrupted by tedious hills ; the fur- 
rounding inclofures of arable and pafture, glowed with fertility ; while the happy 
feedfman, fcattering round his Ihowers of grain, hail’d the finding feafon with the voice 
of melody. Thus we journied on till we came within fix miles of Honiton, from the 
brow of which hill we were prefented with the fweeteft fcene of cultivation I ever 
beheld. This may be called the gaiJen of Devon, not only fit>m its own intrinfic fu- 
periority, but the beauteous ordertn which it is difpofed ; a fine amphitheatre of meadow 
and arable inclofure gradually glcenJing towards the fouth, in the higheft cultivation, 
,up to its natural boundary of open hills, ranged in all the uniformity of a perfect wall ; 
to the call and north appears a/ibnilar circular defence, but not fo ftrongly marked. De- 
feendinginto this lovely valg, we faw on om .eft Eftcott, the feat of fir j&eorge Yonge, a 
fine old place of good architecture and beautifully fituated. A little farther the river 
Otter forms a fweet winding canal, where we pafs a very pi&urefque fcene of cots and 
ivy mantled bridges. This l'pot now only a decayed village called Vcniton, is famous 
for a battle fought againlt the Cornilh rebels in the reign of Edward VI. We now 
met numbrs of market people with panniers, crookes and gambadfcs* Honiton is a neat 

• t 

1 

* Campbell** Survey. 

f So named from) he adjacent village. 
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market town fituate on the river Otter ; the country around it is beautiful. It was held 
before the conqueft by Drago, a Saxon ; in the Norman furvey, it is deferibed under 
the title of Terra Comitis Moritonenfis, or lands belonging to Robert earl of Morton, 
half brother to the Conqueror, to whom he gave great polfeflions in thefe parts, and 
made him earl of Cornwall. We afterwards find theft: lands bellowed by Henry I. on 
Richard de Redvers, created earl of Devon, lord of Okehampton, &c. From this fa- 
mily the title and lands of the carls of Devon came to the Courtenays. This manor 
therefore being bellowed by Hugh Courtenay, upon his fifth fon Philip, of Powder- 
ham Caftle, near Exeter, has continued in his pofterity, and is now part of the pof- 
l’ellions of Vifcount Courtenay, of that beautiful place. This town lends members to 
parliament, under the government of a portrieve, chofen annually at the court of the 
lord of the manor, who makes the return of the members elected by all the inhabitant;-, 
called burgage-holders. The prefent condition of this town, is indebted to a dreadful 
fire, which broke out on July 19th, 1747, and reduced three parts of it to allies, to the 
great diflrefs of feveral hundred indultrious inhabitants. The houfes now wear a 
pleating afpect, and the principal ftreet extending from call to -w eft is remarkably paved, 
forming a fmall channel well fhouldcred up on each fide with pebbles and green turf, 
which holds a llream of clear -water with a l’quare dipping place oppofite each door j a 
mark of cleanlinefs and convenience 1 never law before. The firft manufacture of 
forges was introduced into Devonlhire at this town, but at prefent it is employed chiefly 
in making lace. It may be worth remarking , that the market day was here held before 
the reign of King John on Sunday, but changed by his direction it ftill continues on 
Saturday, which we now faw. .After dining at an excellent inn, we proceeded over vaft 
hills furrounded with beautiful vales } from the top of Honiton hill the landfcape may 
vie with any part of this kingdom. 

Axminfter, where wo now arrived to repofe, is a conficlerablc market town, fituate 
on the river Axe, from whence, together with a minlter erected here by King Athel- 
ftan, it has its name. This foundation was for feven priefcs, but afterwards reduced 
to two, for w hom a portion of land was allotted, called prielt-aller ; which with the par- 
fonage now belongs to two prebendaries of York, to pray for fouls buried here, who 
were flain at the battle of Brunaburg, in a field which is at prefent called Kin <*$ field. 
The manufacture of this place is chiefly carpets, and elleetned fuperior to the Wilton 
being worked by the pliant fingers of fmall children, from patterns and colours laid 
before them. Thirteen Ihillings per yard is the lovvelt price, and from thence their 
value may be increafcd almolt to any fum. 

Leaving this town we loon enter Dorfetlhire, the lira turn changes to fand and white 
Aim. The road paffes feveral miles on a noble terrtice, the fca boldly fwclling on our 
right, various cliffs and Portland ifland rifing in front, with a charming vale on our left 
fcooped into variety of ampithcatres, &c. Wc now came oppofite to Lyme, or Lyme 
Regis, fo called from a rivulet of that name, on which it Hands. At the time of the 
conqueft we find it annexed to the abbey of Sherborne, a conftderable place on the 
north borders of the county ; but Richard 1 . bellowed great privileges on it, which 
were confirmed by fucceeding monarchs. In the reign of ,Henry V. during the wars 
between England* and France this tourn was reduced to afhes : but being a royal de- 
mefne, the king forgave thofe diftrefi’ed inhabitants the q.iit rent, which enabled them 
to rebuild the town. However it did not flourilh for mafly years, as Camden deferibes 
it to be a poor inconfulerable place. In the reign of James I. tfie merchants having 
engaged in trade to Newfoundland, acquired Jarge fortuneS*and raifecT the town confider- 
ably } and afterwards King William confirmed their ancient privileges by a new char- 
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ter under the government of a mayor, 1 5 burgeffes, &c. But what molt claims the 
notice of a traveller, is its famous pier and harbour, edeemed one of the belt in Europe. 
Though we could not now conveniently vilit it, yet I have had fufficient information to 
juftify a fhort account. Having neither creek nor bay, nor any other natural conveni- 
ence for a port, the ingenuity or the inhabitants has, by great art and labour, con- 
ffrufted a mafly pile of building, which confifts of high and thick walls, whofe 
materials were vaft rocks weighed up out of the fea. The principal extends 
fome diilance from the fhore into the main fea, and fo large as to admit of various build- 
ings and warehoufes, with a dreet for carriages to pafs along. Oppofite* to this is a 
fimilar condruftion, which erodes the end of the fird and then forms a parallel to it. 
Ships enter this port by the point of the fird wall, while the fecond breaking the violence 
of thejea, they pafs into the bafon, and ride with all the calmnefs and fecurity of a wet 
dock. This curious work is called a cobb, and firm enough to carry any number of 
guns ; which they have not yet thought neceflary, but only plant a few guns in pro- 
per parts of this noble pier, and the town. One would imagine that this furprifing 
mode of condru&ing a port, fo much admired by all vifitors and highly fpoken of by 
mod writers, would be eagerly imitated upon every part of our coad, where the conve- 
nience of country, and the opening fuch a port might prove a mutual advantage. 

Lyme was the landing place of the unfortunate duke of Monmouth, June nth, 
1685 ; who undertook to affert his right to the crown as fon to Charles II. ; the im- 
prudence of which enterprise did not at fird appear ; and fo popular was his name 
amongd the lower people, that in a few days his original number of followers was in- 
creafed from 100 to above 2000 horfe and foot. At Axmindcr the Devon militia to 
to the number of 4000 men were affembled under the duke of Albemarle, fon to him 
who had redored the royal family; from thefe however he met with no difficulty. The 
next dation of the rebels was Taunton, a difafiecled town, which gladly received them, 
and even re-inforced them with confiderable numbers. Even the voice of the fair, ac- 
cording to Hume, here joined in the common cry of this rebellion, and they prefen t- 
ed Monmouth with a pair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of a 
bible. He was here too perfuaded to affume the title of King, and affert the legitimacy 
of his birth : he was now obliged daily, for want of arms to difmifs many who crowded 
to his dandard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frorne ; and was proclaimed in all 
thefe places. But while he by his imprudent and mifplaced caution was thus wading 
time in the wed, the king-was more a&ive in his preparations to oppofe him ; fix 
regiments of Britifh troops were called over from Holland, which together with a con- 
fiderable augmentation to the army, were difpatched under the cbmmand of Feverfham 
and Churchill, in order to check the progrefs of the rebels. Scdgemopr near Bridge- 
water was the feat of the engagement; in which aftion Monmouth’s men fhowed what 
a native courage and a principle of duty, even when unaffided by difeipline is able to 
perform. And their efforts would have terminated in a vidlory, had not the miicon- 
dudt of Monmouth, and the .cowardice of Gray, who commanded his horfe prevented 
it. After a combat of three, hours the rebels were forced to fly amidd a daughter of 
about 1500. Monmouth, after many attempts to conceal himfelf, was at length taken 
in a lituation which human nature could fcarce fupport ; his body.depreffed with fa- 
tigue and hunger, his mind by the memory of pad misfortunes, and the profped of 
future difalters ; and to heighten his mifery, like Ruffel he feverdy felt the repeated 
feeble blows e>f the fcxecutioner. , 

We now defcenUed to the fweet village of Charmouth, fituate clofe to the fea. At this 
little %>9t the, pirating Danes had the fortune to beat the Englilh in two engagements ; 

fird 
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firft conquering King Egbert, 83 1 ; and then King ASthelwulf eight years after. 
The children ran after us with prawns taken here in great abundance and perfection ; 
alfo with ores, fliells, &c. Meeting J^illiam Loyd, a labourer, we were induced to 
accompany him to fee his collection of the mod curious foflil world. His cottage af- 
fording no convenience for this purpofe, they are difplayed in the open garden ; thole 
who are defirous of viewing fuch wonderful operations of nature, may here fatisfy their 
curiofity by only deviating a few yards from the road j and thofe who are defirous of 
adding to their collection for grottos, chimney pieces, &c. may here find materials on 
the loweft terms. 

In the Philofophical TranfaCtions, (Vol. lvi. No. 22,) is the following account of an 
uncommon phenomenon, near this place, by John Stephens, M. A. In Auguft, 1751, 
after very hot weather, followed by hidden rain, the cliffs near Charmouth, in the weft- 
ern parts of Dorfetlhire, began to finoke, and foon after to burn with a vifible but 
fulnle flame ; the fame phenomena were obferved at intervals, efpecially after rain, till 
winter, the flame however was not vifible by day, except the fun fhone, when the cliffs 
appeared at a dillance as if covered with pieces of glafs which reflected the rays: at night 
the flame was vifible at a diftance, but when the lpeftator drew near, he could perceive 
finoke only, and no flame : a fimilar flame has been feen rifing from the lodes, or veins 
of the mines in Cornwall, with this difference, that when the Spectator approached, the 
flame did not difappear, but feeined to furround him, yet did him no harm, and in four 
or five minutes feemed to fink into the earth. Upon examining Charmouth cliffs, a 
great quantity of martial pyrites were found, with marcafites that yielded near a tenth 
of common f’ulphur, of cornua ammonis, and other fhells, and the belemnites, all 
crufled with pyritical matter : thefe fubftances were found not in regular flrata, but 
interfperfed in large maffes through the earth, which confifted of a dark coloured loam, 
impregnated with bitumen to the depth of 40 feet ; there was alfo found a dark co- 
loured fubftance like coal cinder, which being powdered and wafhed, and the water being 
flowly evaporated to a pellicle, its falts, which fhot into chryflals, appeared to be a 
martial vitriol., Mr. Stephens laid about loolb. of all thefe fubftances in a heap ex- 
pofed to the air, and fprinkled them every day with water ; in about ten days they grew 
hot, foon after caught fire, burnt feveral hours, and fell into duft. The fire of this 
mafs he fuppofes to be the fame with that of the cliffs, and to be produced by the fame 
caufes. 

Afcending the winding hills again, we are charmed with fimilar beauteous feenery. 
The land is not fo rich as in parts we had lately paffed ; but they manure plentifully 
with lime, which makes it worth, on an average, 20s. per acre. Flax* is here 

* raifed 

* Flax is a vegetable well known, afliduoufly cultivated, and ir. the higheft efleem from all antiquity, 
being celebrated by Herodot. &c. as one of the molt lucrative branches of commerce. The fcripturcs 
alfo frequently mention the fine linen of Egypt ; the principal Argument ufed topiove the people of 
Colchos were an Egyptian colony, was their proficiency in this manufacture. In Pliny’s time the cul- 
ture and even the manufacture of flax, feem to have reached thofe countries, in which they ftill flourilh. 
It is found by experience that with proper attention it may be raifed on almoft every foil of Great Britain ; 
and the profit is feldom lefs than iol. an acre, befides affording employment and fubfiftence to the induf- 
trious poor. But when we confider the benefits that arife from this commodity when it comes into the 
hands of the manufacturers, it mull appear to be a national objeCl of the grrateft importance. The 
Dutch, who underhand both the culture and manufacture of flax better than any other nation in the 
. world, prefer their own feed, raifed on the Itiff clays of Zealand, to any that they receive from the northern 
parts of Europe : but the flax employed in their manufactures grays on a light, wirm, gravelly foil, and 
owes its beauty and finenefs to their fedulous care in manuring, cultivating, and dftfling it. We have 
the fame diveihty of land and much more of them than (he Dutch, and therefore, if we tocik equal paiiis, 
we might foon be releafed from the neccffity of importing. Iu 1695, according to Mr. Houghton, we 

imported 
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raifed very much ; apples in abundance j whofe cyder fells now, as in Somerfetlhire, 
from 7s'. to 1 £s. per hoglhead. As we proceed, a noble view prefents itfelf acrofs the 
fca, down the Devon coaft to Toplham, Plym^ith, &c. 

Dine at Bridport, a very neat town, whofe principal ftreet is remarkably fpacious, 
well-built, and paved ; about the middle (lands an excellent new market houfc, with 
good rooms over it for all public purpofes, only finilhed this year. This town was 
anciently very confiderable ; in the reign of Edward the Confeifor the number of 
houfes were about 1 20, which made it great in thofe days ; but we find in William 
the Conqueror’s time they were reduced to 100. Again it recovered its greatnefs. 
King Ilenry III. created it a borough ; Henry VII. Queen Elizabeth, and James I. 
eftablifhed the corporation with many privileges ; it is governed by two bailiffs, and 
a recorder, and fends two members to parliament. The piers and harbour, which 
once added greatly to its flourifhing (late, are all gone to ruin, fo that there is no f'e- 
curity for fhips driven by ftrefs of weather into this deep and perilous bay. The foil 
being rich and ftrong, this neighbourhood produces an abundance of hemp*, and 
the inhabitants are very adept in twilling all forts of ropes, nay, fo famous were they 
in this manufacture formerly, that, by a llatute made in the reign of Henry VII. it 
was ordered that all the -cordage for the navy Ihould, for a limited time, be made here, 
or within five miles of this place, and no where elfe. At prclent great quantities of 
twine, nets, &c. are manufactured here. 

After dinner we proceeded to Weymouth. The llratum now changes to real black 
flint and chalk ; a more varied and beautiful country is fcarce to be found than the 
greater part of this evening’s journey affords ; hills and dales tolled about in the 
wildelt manner of well-fringed inclofures, form the variegated landfcapes of the firlt 
three or four miles. Thefe fweeps of inclofures gradually expand till they become 
immenfe downy hills and deep vales ; near the 5th milc-llone, look a little to the left 
and you will be llruck with a moll piclurefque lcene ; a bold, circular, gently fwell- 
ing hill rifes out of a vail hollow with peculiar elfe£l, near to which a fmall tuft of 
inclofures feems wildly toffed beneath to decorate the vale with foftell inequalities. 
About the 6th Hone you behold a fpot infinitely more elegant ; a circular hollow 
fcooped in a vail hill of the i'weetell verdure ; were it not for the difference of co- 
lour and texture, a more exact idea cannot be given of its beautiful appearance, than 
by comparing them to thofe foft waves one ices in driven l'now. Nor are thefe velvet 
mixtures of hill and dale, •fometimes riling boldly abrupt, and fometimes very gentle, 
more gratifying to the. eye than the food of them is delightful, and beneficial to the 
fleecy flocks that brouze abundantly all over them. 

• «■ „ • 
imported 495 ton of flax. In 1763, from Ruffia, 161,756 pounds, or 2576 tons. In our fitter ifland 
this has been made an obje£t of national attention : they faw clearly that to gain and preferve the linen 
manufadture, it was neceflary to raife flax, for which purpofc they gave a bounty of a barrel on the 
importation of flax or hemp feed ; they gave this gratis to fuch as would fow their lands therewith ; they 
gave bounties of ios, 8s and 6§ t on every icolb. of 75, 30, and 2ca, an 100 in vsflue ; they gave then- 
freedom m country corporations all hemp and flax dreffers $ and they held out a premium on every bufhcl 

of feed, when at 53, a buttiel, which fliould be exported** 

« 

« 

* Campbell's Survey of Great Britain, vob ii. p. 90. 

+ Hemp is another vegetable tpo well known to need any deferiptinn ; the fl^ne remarks may lie made 
with regard to the benefit arifing from the cultivation of this, as have been made juft before on flax, 
and ewm much ftrongfer arguments uljcd to fupport It, there being almoft ten timts the quantity of hemp 
imported which ihews the imnarnfc faving that would arife, if wc cculd raife this, or the greater part of it, 
at home 
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The place we next came to was Winterburn, remarkable for a marfhy fpring called 
■the Werry, which burfts out in this feafon of the year ; continuing to flow all winter, 
and at a certain time in fpring it ceafc$, and remains dry all fummer. Inftead of con- 
tinuing the road to Dorchefter, we now defcended to the right through a kind of 
half inclofure interrupted by gates, which brought us to the pleafant village of Up- 
way, ornamented with feveral good houfos, &c. From hence through liroad-way 
we foon arrived at the Hotel Weymouth, or rather Melcomb-regis ; which two places 
are feparated by the river Wey, and were diftindt boroughs formerly, and always at 
variance about their privileges, fo that they were deprived of them by Henry Vlth. 
But Queen Elizabeth reftored them on condition that they fhould make but one cor- 
poration : by which union they enjoy their common rights and flourifh together. A 
wooden bridge of many arches unites them ; the former looks fmall and dirty, but the 
latter is improved by all the advantage of good building and fpacious ftreets; among!! 
which are many excellent lodgings ; but the range of buildings called Glocefter-row, 
York-buildings, and the Efplanade, are the mod elegant and defirable, from their 
contiguity to the fands, which are naturally the beft and mod convenient for the pur- 
pofe of bathing, in the kingdom ; being within a beautiful fcmicircular bay of 
near two miles, mod happily protected from winds and tempeds by the furrounding 
hills, which, while they afford fecurity to the mod timid valetudinarian, for the en- 
joyment of this marine falutary excrcife, alio prefent the mod pitlurefque view to 
every window of thefe lodgings. The affembly room is a lofty and fpacious building, 
adjoining the hotel kept by IVlr. Stacie, from the Bedford Arms, London, who at- 
tends in the feafon, and has, befides every other indulgence for company, an excellent 
boat for fchemesupon the water. 

In the morning tedious rain confined us within doors feveral hours ; but clearing 
up about one, we drove to fee the iile of Portland, commonly fo called, though in fact 
no more than a peninfula, as it is joined to the main land by a prodigious beach, or 
ridge of pebbles ; parallel to which runs a narrow creek which you ferry over. To 
contemplate this wonderful wall walhed up by the fea, you fhould ride or walk along 
its fummit, where you will fee more fully the extent and fecurity of this immoveable 
bulwark, whole materials are modly equal in fizc to a walnut at the water fide, gradu- 
ally diminifhing to common gravel, and though uncemented, are capable of refilling 
the molt outrageous ftorms, and of preferving the adjacent country from a definitive 
inundation.^ 

The two* caftles on the oppofite fhores, named Portland and Sandsfoot, were built 
in the reign of Henry' v r lll. about 1539, but have nothing now to attrat our notice. 
From beneath the beach we drove to this mountaifious illand, taking its name (ac- 
cording to Camden) from one Port, a noble Saxon, who in 703 muchinfefted and an- 
noyed this coaft ; it is about nine miles round, and divided into feven villages, all be- 
longing to one parifh. The firft we arrived at is called Chifwell ; the next Fortune’s- 
well; on the hill Hands Ray fourth and Wakeham ; to the eafl is Eafl-town j to the 
weft. Weft-town ; and on the fouth, Southwell. The inhabitants are computed about 
1700. We flopt at the Portland-arms during a violent florin j the windows looking 
over that immenfe»beach plainly lhewed us the danger of fhips being embayed and lolt 
here ; when coming from the weft ward, they omit to keep a good offing, and cannot 
weather the high land of Portland. Af ter this violent fliovver, we procured faddlc 
horfes, and went diredlly acrols to the fouth-fide ; having mounte*d the waft: hill from 
Fortune-well, we fee the whole illand, now a .fiat furface alifioft every'way, and divided 
into large inclofures, by ftone walls, for the purpofe of growing corn' and feeding 

. 6 ' that 
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that finall breed of fheep univerfally admired for their flavour; but the whole has a 
dreary uncomfortable afpeCt, entirely deftitute of wood and fuel. The quarries for 
getting that inimitable Hone, of which all our bed buildings are formed, are feen in 
almoft every part of this ifland ; but they were no curiofity to us after that fubterra- 
neous mode at Bath. Proceeding direCtly acrofs, we faw the ruins of the old caftle, 
which fite, before the invention of ordnance, might feem impregnable ; yet was it 
both forced and won by Robert earl of Gloucefter, 1143, in behalf of his filter, 
Maude, the Emprefs, when Ihe waged war againft King Stephen. At this place, in 
1588, the Spaniards, with their fuppofed invincible army, drove to land ; but being 
prevented by the Englilh, a Arenuous fight enfued, which forced them to acknowledge 
that title falfe ; when many hundreds perilhed, and two of their great Ihips were 
brought into Weymouth. From hence you have a noble view of the race of Portland, 
lb called from the meeting of the two tides, or driving of the currents, mid-way 
between this and the French coad. This agitation of the waves is often fo dangerous, 
that fcarce any veflel can pafs over it in the calmed feafon ; and ihips, not aware of 
thefc currents, have been embayed to the wed of Portland, and lod on the beach 
above-mentioned. Before we quitted the fouth fide, we faw the fmall remains of the 
ancient church, whofe foundation the rolling fea began to undermine. Indeed the 
cliffs along this fide are wonderfully rent ; one in particular, to the right of this old 
church, is very driking ; the iinmenfe mafs of done, apparently feparated from the 
main body by l’ome violent convulfion, forms a chafim wildly magnificent. From hence 
too we plainly fee Peverel Point, a vad heap of undermined rocks, at the comer of the 
ifiand of Purbeck, w-hofe attractive chafm threatens deftruCtion on all who approach 
them. This was the fpot where the unfortunate Halfwell Ead Indiaman, and mod of 
its crew, met with their untimely fate. The wind blowing hard, and the waves rolling 
high, recalled that Ihocking feene more warmly to our imagination. We now returned 
to our inn, where the landlord, Gibbs, fhewed us a very curious relick of Saxon an- 
tiquity, called the Reve-poll, which, in lieu of a rent-roll, exhibits a very ancient mode 
of keeping accounts ; as on this daff is marked every acre of land on the ifland ; by 
which means the bailiff collected the king’s dues, as lord of the manor, at the rate of 
three-pence per acre, diflinguifhed by different fized cuts, from a farthing to ten fhil- 
lings and feven-pence farthing, the highefl rent paid. As we departed from hence, 
the people crowded round us with various curiofities, found about this ifland, of ore, 
fpar, fulfils, & c. but the mod curious production is a kind of fea-weed, mentioned by 
Camden, called ifidis plocamon, or ifis hair, not unlike coral. We now hadened back 
to the hotel at Weymouth, where we enjoyed a late dinner, accompanied by tnufic of 
the roaring waves. « 

In the morning I arofe early ; the fea and the air were very favourable for bathing and 
fifhing ; the machines tor the former purpofe, near 30 in number, were bufily employ- 
ed, while thofe floating vehicles for the latter glided up and down amidd the reflected 
beams of the new rifen fun, dancing on the furface of the gently agitated water; which, 
together with the tranfpareqt fky, fo foftly hanging on the horizon, and the moun- 
tainous hills and chalky cliffs around, prefented the mod beautiful picture imaginable ; 
fitch as I only remember to* have feen in Loutherburgh’s Eidophuficop, ; an elegant re- 
prefentation of moving tranfparent pictures, exhibited in Exeter 'Change a few 
years ago, to imitate in miniature what nature thus difplays on her real and unrivaled 
icale. . * 

From hence to ‘Dorchefler, eight miles, we went to breakfad. Afcending Ridge- 
way-hill, theextenfivc profpect of fea and country is delightful. Beyond this, on the 
' • c right, 
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right, i* an old nianfion, called Rerringfton, the ancient feat of the Williams’s, de- 
scended from fir John Williams, who, as Coker fays, by his buildings and other or- 
naments, much beautified this place. On the left, immediately behind the village 
of Monckton, we walked to infpeft one of the nioft perfect remains of an ancient for- 
tification in this kingdom, vulgarly called Maiden cafile, on tradition that it was never 
forced nor won*. But it is thought with greater probability, by our more judicious 
antiquaries, to have been a fummer ftation of the Romans ; it confifts of a treble fofs 
and rampart, each very dee p and high, furrounding an inner area, near 40 acres, to 
which are only two places of entrance. Such as have curioufly viewed this place, have 
likewife traced out the particular ufes of each part, as, the weftem, facing the Prteto- 
rium, to have been for the foot, which could not contain lefs than three legions, or 
about 1 8,000 men j the eafl part, behind the Pra torium, to have been for the boric 
and carriages ; and between both were feated the tribunes and other officers. A num- 
ber of barrows are f’een thrown up on the downs around, which, from time to time , 
have been opened, without any great fuccefs ; only finding a few human bones and 
coins. From hence the profpe£t is very extenfive, and takes in fome of the hills on 
the ifle of Wight. As we continue this road, within half a mile of Dorchefter, dole 
on the right, is another extraordinary reliek, called Mambury, perfectly rcfembling 
a Roman amphitheatre, inclofing about an acre of ground, and fuch as one may eafiVy 
imagine to have contained fome thoufand fpcclators beholding fuch fports and exercifes 
as were ufual among the ancients. 

Dorchefter, the capital of this county, is a town of great antiquity, which Anto- 
nine, in his Itinerarium, calls Durnovaria, i. e. a paflage over the river, being fituated 
where the I'Yome, dif'perfing itfelf, maketh a kind of ifland, and running from hence 
through Wareham, empties itfelf into the fcaat Poole. In the time of the. Romans, 
it was one of the two winter Rations laid to have been in thefe parts ; and indeed the 
ancient walls, the Via Iceniana, the fols-way on which it ftands, the coins and other 
pieces of antiquity, together with thofe adjacent marks of encampments, &c. above 
deferibed, are proofs f ufficient of its former confequence ; though Camden fpeaks of 
it as being then “ neither large nor beautiful, the walls having been pulled down by 
the enraged Danes, who here and there about the town have thrown up fevcral bar- 
rows.” The prefent appearance of this town is neat and handfome, and its flourifhing 
condition very different from what, according to Coker, it was in Edward III.’s time, 
when they were forced to petition the king, for abating part of their fee-farm, or 
rent, “ by reafon the houfes were left defolate, and trade failed amongft: them,” as 
the words of the petition are. That dreadful fire in 1631, which confumed aimoft the 
whole town, except the large church of St. Peter, Xnd a few furrounding houfes, the 
loi’s being computed at 2oo,oool. gave rife to its regularity and goodnefs of buildings ; 
now confifting of three principal ftreets, fpacious and well paved, which meet in the 
centre. Here are three churches, a good market place, and a town hall, tor holding 
the ailizes, See. toeing under the government of a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeffes. It 
had anciently a caftle in that place where the Grey-friars bailt their convent out of the 
ruins thereof, and hath now but three pariffi churches ; whereas the compafs of the old 
town feems to have* been very large. In what ftate it flood foon after the coming of 
the Normans, Domefday book will beft fliew us. “ In Ring Edward’s reign there 

•Maiden is more properly derived from magnus, whence we Jiave main in the fame feife. As the 
Maiden tower at Windfor fignified the great tower, the Maiden down <in Wilt iliire^ fee. Maideiih.-a.i 
tovyn in berkihiie, was formerly Maiden II y the, iignifyuig a great port, 
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were 170 houfes; thefe defended themfelves for all the king’s fervices, and paid gold 
for ten hides, but to the work of hulcarls one mark of ftlver, excepting thofe cuftoms 
which were for one night’s entertainment. There were in it two inint-maflers. There 
are now only 82 houfes ; and 1 00 have been totally demolilhed ftnee Hugh was Ihe- 
riff.” The walks that circumfcribe near two-thirds of the town, are very pleafant, and 
the country about it level and fruitful, abounding with arable and iheep pafture, 6 or 
7cc, oco being computed to feed within fix miles round this town ; and the corn 
brought to market equally abundant, particularly barley ; the beer of which has ever 
been e deemed excellent, and font to various parts of the world. The poor and impo- 
tent are here fo well regulated and relieved, that fir J. Child, in his treatife on Trade, 
recommends this example as worthy to be followed by other places. As we pafs 
through the eaftern ftreet which leads to Blandford and London, a very handfome 
gaol, newly finilhed upon the Howard plan, prefents itfclf. This road, which was 
formerly bad a'nd dangerous, by reafon of its flat fituation over a moor, fubjeft to 
floods in time of heavy rains, and through a ford on the river Froine, was, by the fpi- 
rited intervention of Mrs. Lora Pitt, made perfectly fafe and agreeable ; fhe, by an 
aft of. parliament in 1746, caufing a bridge to be erefted, and a caufeway over the moor 
of Fordington, (a large manor of the dukes of Cornwall,) which fhe maintained for 
three years at her own expence. 

The feats in this neighbourhood are numerous, and fomc of them highly worth the 
notice of a traveller, particularly Milton Abbey, the feat of lord Milton, whofe im- 
provements are faid to have greatly heightened the natural beauties of its fituation ; but 
we were not fo fortunate as to vifit them, which I much lament, as not only its pre- 
fent appearance and condition, but its venerable antiquity, rank it amongft the firft: 
places in this kingdom. It was firft founded and endowed for black monks, Benedic- 
tines, by King Athelftan, by way of atonement for having deprived his brother Edwin 
of his life and crown. For having a jealous eye upon this his half brother, lawful 
fon and fucceffor to King Edward the Elder, his Jufpicion, by the inliigation of his 
followers, increafed fo much, that forgetting all juftice and humanity, he caufcd the 
prince, accompanied with his little page, to be launched in a fmall boat, without tackle 
or furniture, into the fea, that the deftruftive waves might waft) away his own guilt. 
In this helplels fituation, Edwin, being dill rafted with grief, plunged headlong to 
meet his cruel fate. This faft was foon after fincerely repented of by the king, who, 
in order to offer fome recoinpence for his guilt, and appeafe his innocent ghoft, built 
this monaftcry of Milton, or Middleton, and fo endowed it that it llourilhed in great 
wealth and abundance. He gave to it the manor of Oiiningtfon in the iiland of Pur- 
beck, at the fouth-eaft part of this county ; ‘which afterwards became the chief feat 
of the Warhams, defeended from the fame ftock as William Warham, archbiftiop 
of Canterbury in Henry Vlllth’s time. Carftoke near Chalmington was alio given by 
Gervais de Newbury to this abbey ; as w as Frome Bellot, which William Bellot re- 
ceived of his mailer King William 1 . from whofe pollerity it came to the family of 
the Everards in Edward f’s time, and fir Edmund Everard dying without iffue in 
time of Edward III. gave it to this abbey. This property afterwards was in the pof- 
ftflion of John Gould. In 1340 this noble abbey was lb confuined by fire that neither 
church nor bells efcaped ; yet it foon rofe up again more fair than before, and fo conti- 
nued till the time of the diffolution, when Henry VIII. gave it to fir John Tregonwell 
for his manfion ; from whom it, came by marriage to the Luttrells of Dunfter-caftle } 
ar.d thence by fale to the Darners. 
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As we pafs on, fcveral gentlemen’s feats agreeably catch our attention ; Stinsford, 
now inhabited by Mr. O’Brien, but which lately belonged, if not Hill, to the carl of 11- 
cheflcr, and came to the Strangeways at lead two centuries ago by the coheirefs of 
Stafford. About a mile farther on the fame fide, we have a pleafing view of KingRon, 
a large manfion furrounded with line lawns and numerous plantations lately added by 
its prefent owner Mr. William Pitt descended from a younger branch of lord Rivers's* 
family: This eftate came by an heirefi from the ancient family of the Greys, (fup- 
pofed to be a branch of the noble houfe of that name,) who acquired it in the time of 
Henry Vth. by marriage with the heirels of Sir Thomas Ivlarward, whofe ancestors had 
long owned it The country from hence is tuoflly open and of a flinty llratum, ap- 
propriated to the growth of corn and feeding of lheep. 

Next we pafs through Piddletonj, near which the earl of O; ford has a feat, juR vifi- 
ble from the hill beyond the village; whence alto you may catch a view of Uewliih- 
houfe, the feat of Mr. D. R. Mitchell Milborn St. Andrew', the next village w e pal’s 
had the honour of giving birth to the famous John Morton, w T ho being bred among R 
the monks of Cearne abbey, near Frompton, was lirit made bifnop of Ely, and after- 
wards archbilhop of Canterbury, A. D. i486. By his means principally, England 
owes her happiuefs of uniting the houfes of York and LancaRer. A little beyond we 
pafs on our right the noble place and park-ornaments w ith a fine obelilk, the ancient 
feat, and Rill the refidence of Mr. II. Morton Pleydell, descended from the fame fa- 
mily as the archbifhop. 

Palling through the village of Whitchurch we come to a long range of bleak hills 
and downs, which bring us fuddenty upon the pleafant town of Blandford, fituatc on 
the river Stour, over which we crofs a handfome bridge of fix arches : from whence 
we have a delightful view of Brianfion, the elegant manfion of Mr. Portman, &c. A 
beautiful l’wccp or crefeent of various foliage, called .the cliff, hanging over the river, 
leads the eye gradually to the houfe, newly erefted, which is a fuperb pile of Portland 
Rone, fuitable to the fortune of its owner, well known to eclipfe moR commoners or 
noblemen in England. This was anciently, in the time of Edward I. the feat of William 
de Echingham, in right of his wife Vura, daughter and heir of Rad. de Stopham, 
from whom it ddconded to Sir Allan de Blocklhall, who held it in grand fergeanty 
under this odd tenure, “ that he fhould find a man to go before the king’s army forty 
days bareheaded and barefooted, in his Ihirt and linen drawers, holding in one hand 
a bow without a firing, and in the other an arrow without feathers.” From him it 
came to the Rogers’s, men of ancient defeent and great ♦efpeft ; in w'hich family it 
continued till Sir William Portman pure haled it, who left it to his adopted heir Henry 
Portman, in which family, as we befAre defcribeiif, it now fjfffendidly continuesj. 

Blandford is a borough town, which gives,. name to one of the five divifions of this 
county, and being burnt down in 1731, rofe like another phoenix from its allies, with 
the handfome plumage it now wears. The Marlborough family have their fecund title 
of marquis frtwi this pleafant town. 

The oiext morning, initead of continuing the great .read to Salifimry, we deviated 
fouth-eafi to Winburn, lor the purpofe of vifiting the llle of Wight, Southampton, 

# Lord Gatnclf.rd and 1,. i d Chatham art- :i ilill younjrcr branch tf tlu fame family. 

t I his was foi mt # r!y a im.nl market town, which the Moutacutes) eaila os Saldhnry. y.avc to ih ' j>m‘ w 
of Chrill -church, in I lampfliirtr » 

t However with enc 01 Lv o more adoptions. I think *thc prefent o\v»>«.r id Vv thr male In-'., a 

Blakeley. * * 
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and Portfmouth. Tlie former part of the way is open, and arable land ; the next, 
extenfive fheep downs. On Badbury down, about two miles from Winburn, we faw 
on our left a mounted hill, now crowned with firs, which is remarkable for a treble 
rampart ; where tradition fays once flood a cattle, the feat of the Weft-Saxon kings ; 
which Camden obferves was in his time fo utterly decayed, that he faw not the leaft 
fign of it ; probably therefore this was a fummer llation of the Roman legion, who are 
faid to have had their winter ftation at Winborn ; which is further confirmed from 
coins, urns, and a Roman fword dug up there, befides the traces of a fofs-way leading 
from hence to Old Salilbury. We now arrived at this ancient town, (called by Anto- 
ninus in his Itinerary, Vindogladiae, fignifying its fituation oetween two rivers,) which 
the Britons called Glediau, or fwords. The prefent name is alfo taken from rivers, 
compounded of Win, or Vin, part of the old name, and Burn, the Saxon word for 
water or river. Minfler was added to it from its monaftery and church fo called, built 
in 7 1 2 by Cuth-Burga, fitter to Ina, king of the Welt-Saxons ; which decaying, there 
arofe in its place a new church with a fair vault under the choir, and a very high fpire 
befides the fteeple ; which fpire, its moil beautiful ornament, was fuddenly blown 
down in 1600, during morning fervice ; the ftoncs battered down all the lead, and 
broke much of the timber roof of the church, yet without any injury to the people. 
This ruin was again repaired with the church revenues, and the liberal afiittance of Sir 
John Hanham, whofe defeendant, Sir William Hanham, baronet, ftill refides here. 
After the deftruction of this monattery, prebendaries were introduced, and Reginald 
Pole made dean of it, who afterwards became cardinal and archbifhop of Canterbury ; 
adding, as Camden obferves, the “ reputation of piety, wifdom, and eloquence, to 
the quality of his race, ’’ for he was of the royal blood, by being fon to Margaret Pole, 
countefs of Salifbury, and daughter to George, duke of Clarence, brother to King 
Edward IV. The choir with four finging men, fix boys, and an organ, are the only 
cathedral remains now in ufe. Thofe who are fond of ruminating upon the relicks of 
the dead, may here find feveral monuments of confequence ; particularly that] of King 
EthclreU, one of the beft of princes, who, being flain in a battle againtt the Danes at 
Wittingham, in the caufe of religion and his country, obtained the firname of Martyr. 
Near this is the monument of Gertrude Blunt, daughter to William lord Mountjoy, 
the great marchionefs of Exeter, and another of Edward Courtenay, the latt earl of 
Devonfhire of that family, from a branch of which is defeended the prefent vifeount 
Courtenay, of Powderhatn-caftle, near Exeter. On the other fide of the choir, lies 
John de Beaufort, duke of-Somerfet, with his wife, Margaret*, daughter and heir of 
Sir John Beauchamp of Bletfho, whofe daughter Margaret, countefs of Richmond, 
and mother to King Henry’ VII. at thi!s place built a free-fehool ; the endowment of which 
has fince been augmented by a great benefactrefs. Queen Elizabeth. 

From hence we proceeded to Chrift-church, with an additional horfe (after the man- 
ner of a tandem,) whofe new alacrity gave a finer animation and zeft to the fpirits than 
if we always indulged in the rapidity of poft-horfes. From a gradual decreafe of hills 
the two or three laft ftages, we now came into a perfedt flat ; and from a flsatum of 
flint and- hard roads, to ai\ indifferent foil, and deep fands. The fields around are 
principally arable j and I obferved feveral crops of buck -wheat, to be plowed in as 
manure ; a mode of cultivation highly recommended in fuch a country. Turnips are 

produced here in great abundarfee. 

• * 

* 

•‘Whofe plftlirc we faw at Ei) more- ca file, in Some rfet (hire. 
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We now take leave of this county, and enter that of the rich and delightful Hatnp* 
fhtre ; and palling through this Ihort uninterefting part, crol's the famous river Stour 
again at Ivy-bridge, where, having left his favourite county which he nearly bife&s, 
from his fource of fix fmall fountains at Stourton in Wilts, (once the honour and feat 
of the barons of that name,* bearing for their arms thefe fix fountains J he hafteth to- 
wards Chrift-church, to pay that tribute, which he hath taken from other lefl'er rivers, 
to the great king of waters, the fea. Variety of filh are taken here in great plenty ; 
and we had fmall turbot for dinner very cheap. This old town is neat and pleafant, 
now called Chrift-church from its church fo dedicated, but formerly Twinhamburn, 
from its fituation between two rivers, which bears the fame etymology as Winburn. In 
the time of the Saxons it was fortified with a caftle, and adorned w ith an ancient church 
of prebendaries ; which w'as in the reign of William Rufus reftored by Ralph Flam- 
bard, bifhop of Durham, who had been dean of that church ; and richly endowed 
by Richard de Rivers, carl of Devon, to whom King Henry I. gave this place in fee ; 
and fo continued in great repute till its fatal fall amidft the general wreck of monaf- 
teries. We vifited thefe venerable walls ; on the outfide a lofty, ftupendous pile, 
that befpoke a former magnificence within ; as we entered, the devaftations of time, 
and the iron hand of Cromwell were too evident. The roof is in a deplorable ftate ; 
owing, as it is believed, to the falling in of a beautiful tower or fpire which once 
adorned the external part. The choir is finall but very handfome, particularly its 
altar-piece of ftone, richly carved ; the genealogy of our Saviour traced down from 
Jeffc ; at his head David; at his feet Solomon ; the Virgin and child, with three wife 
men paying their offerings ; the Shepherd with fheep, to whom the angels brought 
glad tidings; alfo the (tar that appeared above, where the young child was born. 
Here too more minutelv we trace the plunderer’s works ; only nitches now remain, 
where once were large images of filver, &c. To the left of this their facrilegious hands 
are Hill more vifible, on that beautiful cenotaph built for the countefs of Sal i (bury, 
who was molt cruelly beheaded, at the age of 70 in the tower, being attainted for trea- 
fon 31 Henry VIII. on the fuppofition that the irifurre&ion about that time in York- 
fliire, was through the mitigation of the cardinal Pole, her ion, and confequendy this 
occafion was taken to cut her off; in whom determined the line of Plantagcnet. The 
various arms and other devices, the order of the garter, &c. are terribly defaced, 
which when complete mult have been beautiful ; as the whole of this pure Gothic 
miniature now appears by far the beft 1 ever faw, and univerfally admired. 

The foliowing copy pf an original letter, in the library of tlic late Mr. Brander, of 
this place, which was fent to Oliver Cromwell by his* men, wity further elucidate what 
l have deicribed ; it lays, “ we have been into the chapel and found the countefs of 
Salilbury’s tomb, built of Caen ftone from Normandy, which we have defaced ; alio 
forne gold and filver cups, which will be ufeful and ornamental for your table.” We 
afeended to the top of the tower and enjoyed a molt delightful view of the furrounding 
fea, the llle of Wight, and the Needles, which are immenfe rocks of chalk, hurled at 
lome diftance into the water. * 

Mr. Gilpin (peaking of his difiike to white objects, fays, “ that nature never colours in 
this offeufive way ; ’and that the chalky cliff is the only permanent object of this kind, 
which (he allows to be hers ; and this feetns rather a force upon her from the boifterous 
action of a furious dement. But even here it is her confta*t endeavour t$ correct til’s 


# Now the feat of Mr. Hoare, ami a place much admired. 
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offenfive tint. She hangs her cliffs with famphire and other marine plants ; or (lie 
(tains than with various hues, foas to remove, in part at leaft, the difgu (ting glare. The 
weflern end of the Ifleof Wight, called the Needle-cliffs, is a remarkable inftance of 
tlii 5 !. Thefe rocks are a fubftance nearly refembling chalk ; but nature has fo reduced 
their unpleafaut luftre, by a variety of chaitifing tints, that in moft’ lights they have even 
a beautiful eflxct.” 

From hence we purfucclour courfe to I.ymington; the country ismoftly flat and un- 
pleafant ; and nothing remarkable occurs except a modern large manfion, called High- 
cliff, built by the prelent lord Bute. The medley of architecture is too profufe to be 
really handfome, yet at this diftance it has a pleafing eifedt. The front to the fea is 
eflcemed more beautiful, and the it.fide, though not often difplayed, is very elegant, and 
ornamented with a Angular fine collection of fea views, &c. 

I.ymington is a final! maritime town, fituatc on the river, oppofitc the ifland, and is 
principally indebted to its populous condition from becoming a bathing and watering 
place. The rides and objects worthy notice are fufficicntly variegated and alluring; but 
we had not an opportunity • f indulging in thefe pleafures ; eager now to crofs to the 
Ifleof Wight. About a mile from this place, nearer the water, Mr. Gilpin enjoys his 
elegant retirement of Vicar’s-hill. 

.The weather was thus morning particularly tempefluous, though without the leaf! ap- 
pearance of jain ; we waited with anxious expectation till noon, for the arrival of the 
packet from Yarmouth, but in vain; no fmall boat could be procured as a fafe and 
agreeable fubllitute, fo we changed our plan, and continued by land to Southampton. 
We foon came upon that ground which under the opprellion and tyranny of William the 
Conqueror, had fuffered the moft cruel tie variations, for he deftroyed all the towns, 
villages, and churches ; and turning out the poor inhabitants, made a foreft for wild 
beafts of 30 miles in circuit, called in that age the Ytene, now the New Foreft ; this he 
did either to make a more eafy accefs for his Normans in cafe of any infurrections after 
his conquefl, or to indulge hirnfelf in hunting, or to raife money by unjuft means. For 
he, more merciful to beads than mankind, laid the moft fevere penalties on thofe 
who fliould tivlpa r s on his game. But the divine vengeance feemed ftrongly to mark 
his impious projects ; for Richard his fecond fon, was killed by a peftilential bluft in this 
foreft ; William Rufus, his third fon, was cafually ftiot with an arrow by Walter Tvr- 
rel ; and his grandfon Henry, by Rob-rt, his eldeft fon, was, like Abfalom. caught by 
the hair in the boughs, and left hanging till he periflied. On the north fide of this 
foreft, near Mahvood caflle, ftill grows the oak on which Tyrrpl’s arrow glanced when 
he (hot William Rufus, v.hich was ordered by Charles II to be inclofed with pails. 
The ftory of its putting forth buds on Chrillmas-dav, which wither again before night, 
may appear idle and iuperliitious to thofe who have not ocular demonftration ; the 
latter part, indeed, I will not vouch for, but the former is unqueftionably true, and 
I have fecit as extraordinary an effect upon the Glaftonbury thorn ; the oak l have not 
feen, but I am contented with the evidence of a friend, whole veracity is in my mind 
equal ta ft If light. This gentleman was, a few years fince called upon to determine 
a wager, that a leaf fliould be produced on Chriftaias-day, the fixe of a filbert ; which 
he then gathered to the fatisfactory determination of the bet. The Foreft is divided 
into nine walks, each of which has a keeper ; and has two rangers or bow- bearers, 
and a lord-warden : which^ftice, according to Leland, belonged by inheritance to the 
,earh of Armnkd; but is at prefent enjoyed by the duke of l ’.Reciter. 

We palled through I.yndhurft, a lniaH town of one principal ftreet, with a variety of 
Cummer refistancks around it. The duke of Clocefter has a plealant leal here; and a 
- 8 little 
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little beyond the village on the left, we obferved the feat and pleafure grounds of the 
late ftr Philip Jennings, bart** and now inhabited by his wido w. We proceeded through' 
moll delightful avenues, formed by' the umbrageous arms of noble fons Of the Foretl. 
When wc came upon the open plain again, the contrail was molt feverely felt. That 
driving wind which had at Lymington prevented our palTage to the Ille of Wight, now 
met us with all its embattled holt upon thefe plains ; and it was with the utmoll diffi- 
culty we could gain ground, The volumes of dull which enveloped us on every fide, 
almoft obltru&ed our fight, and made us motionlefs. It was a confutation,, however, to 
think we had not to contend with a more dangerous element. After thef'e fevcre drug- 
gies we were furrounded with protecting inclofures, which foon led us through the ex- 
tenfive parilh of Eling, and round the head of Southampton river. Near Eling is 
Poulton’s, lately the favourite feat of the right hon. Hans Stanley, from whom it came 
to iVJr. Wellbore Ellis, the prefent owner, who married his filler. It formerly, belonged 
to a branch of the noble family of the Powletts, of this county. After making a conli- 
derable elbow amidfl delightful feenery, rich with country manlions, &c. we arrive at 
this delightful town, the feat of much pleafure, opulence, and commerce. The anti- 
quity of Southampton can be no longer queltioned, from the various lemian coins, vef- 
tiges of old walls, &c. that have been dug up around it ; but various are the opinions 
of the origin of its name. Some deriving it from the Claufentum of Antoninus, or 
from the ancient Trifanton ; the former fignifying the Port F.ntum, and the latter the 
Bay of Anton. We may therefore with greater certainty fubicribe to Camden, who 
refls upon the unquedionable authority of Doomfday book, where the whole county is 
exprefsly called Hantfcyre, or Hantonfc ; re, from Hanton, or Hampton; a name of pure 
Saxon origin. Whatever was its ancient condition, fituation, or bounds, we arealfured 
that it fhared in the common miferies of the nation during the Danilh wars, when old 
Hanton fell a prey to thofe deftru&ive tyrants, A. D. 9S0. And in the time of William 
thcconqueror, it appears from the exprellion of his own book, “that the king had in that 
town only, 80 men or tenants in demefne.” Which, about 400 years ago, when king 
Edward III. and Philip of Valois, contended for the kingdom of France, was burnt by 
the French. Out of the allies whereof there fprang up a more conveniently lituated 
town, “ that which now remains (as Camden fays) between two rivers t; famous for 
the number and neatneis 6 f its buildings, for the richnefs of inhabitants, and refort of 
merchants ; fortified with a double ditch, itrong walls, with feveral battlements : and 
for a better defence to the harbour, there is a ilrong callle built of fquare Jlone, upon 
a high railed mount, by Richard I!.” This is now converted into a pleafurc-houle, 
whofc windows and top -command moll delightful views. 

Anecdotes of great men and popular Harks are handed down from mind to mind, and 
even lilped by the mouths of babes, till a confufion of times and places deltroys their 
characleriltic marks, and leaves nothing but an okicure fenfe or mere found. That fa- 
mous one of Canute, King of England and Denmark, reproving a flattering courtier, 
who perfuaded hyn that all nature wmuld obey his royal will and pleafure, comes under 
this delcription, and is no doubt well known to all mankind^ as the finelt'leflon to curb 

* His paternal flate was at Duddlellon, in Shropfhire; he took the namfc of Clerkc and died about a 
year flnce, and his only fAn a few months after him, S. P. upon whieh the title became extinct, 

Itchin ami Tecs ; the former, on the ca It tide of the town, rifes from two fmall lakes near Alresfotd, a 
market, town iituate in the ea(l part of the county, and runs through Wrtichetter; the latter rife* near Ba- 
fingltoke in the north borders of the county and pa flea by Overton, famous for trout, -through Whitchurch, 
and ca citing another ftreatn fiont Audover, runs through Stockbriit’ge, Rymfey, & c. and enters the itobkt 
Southampton- water at Redbridge. * 
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tyranny and pride ; from him that fitteth on a throne to him who ruleth in a cottage. 
But when we are told that this is the place, the beach whereon we now walk, that gave 
rife to the admirable leflbn and oratory ; its value is doubly enhanced, and we reflect 
upon it with the higheft pleafure. “ When he came (fays Henry of Huntingdon) to 
lliore, he commanded a chair to be fet for him and faid to the flowing tide : “ Thou 
art under my dominion, and the ground on which I fit is mine, nor did ever any difoboy 
my commands with impunity, therefore I command thee not to come upon my ground, 
nor to wet the cloaths or the feet of me thy lord and mailer.” But the rude waves prt - 
fently came up, and wet his royal feet ; upon which he ftept back and faid ; * e Let all 
the inhabitants of the world know, that the power of monarchs is a vain and empty 
thing, and that no one deferves the name of king, but he whofe will, by an eternal law, 
the Heaven, Earth, and Sea obey.” Nor would he ever after fuller the crown to be 
put on his head, but caufed it to be placed on Chrift’s ftatue at Winchefter. The ftrong- 
eft circumftantial evidence of this {lory may be gathered from the ancient coins of Ca* 
' nute, which were afterwards (tamped with a mitre on his head, or fometimes a cap or 
triangular covering. 

The prefent flate of Southampton is fullas flouriihing as in Camden’s time, though 
not perhaps from the fame reiources ; its home trade and manufactures are at a low 
ebb; but its navigable merchandize is Hill very confiderable with Portugal, and the 
Ifland of Jerfey, Guomiey, &c. Its charming and healthful fituation, goodnefs of 
buildings, &c. have of late years, made it the reiidence of many genteel and refpetlable 
families; and though fea-bathing and accommodations for that purpofe are not in fuclt 
perfection here as in many other places ; yet the beauty of the furrounding country, 
the glorious appearance of the river wafhing its borders and communicating with the 
delightful Me of Wight, together with numerous other objects of amufement and cu- 
riofity, make ample amends i’or thofe deficiencies, and render it a public place of the 
firft fafhion. High-ftreet is remarkably handfome, and well paved. The gate-way 
leading into it, is a fine piece of architecture and in high prefervation : after a difplav 
of genteel accommodations and other buildings, it winds in a pleafing curve, and ter- 
minates at the quay. Nor is it inferior to other public places, in aflembly rooms, plays, 
and other modes of diverfion. But to enter into the minutiae of them, or the furround- 
ing places of delight, would be foreign to the purpofe of a general tour. In the cata- 
logue of religious and charitable foundations, in the five parishes, into which Southamp- 
ton is at prefent divided, *Holyrood church, as it is mod attended, is worth mention- 
ing, particularly for its monument to the memory of Mifs Stanley, fifter to the late Hans 
Stanley, of Poulton’s, finifhed by the famous Ryfbrack, and hef death thereon recorded 
by the poet Thomfon, who alfo celebrates her lofs moil feelingly, in the Summer of his 
Seafons. St. Michael, All Saints, and the confolidated livings of St. Lawrence and St. 
John, are moftly old and inconfiderable. But St. Mary’s having been deftroyed by fire, 
is re-built modern, and is in the gift of the bilhopof Winchefter, and valued at ioool. 
per ann . The hofpital of God’s houfe is a very ancient eftablifhment, founded by one 
Roger ^Hampton, according to a charter in the Monafticon of Edward III. but without 
date. It confifts at prefent of a warden, four old men, and old women, who are al- 
lowed two (hillings a wee‘k. We will omit the reft as inconfiderable, to give fome ac- 
count of the objefts worth notice in this vicinity. 

NeCteleye, Lettele, Netley, Edwarftow, or De loco SanCti Edwjtrdi, juxa Southamp- 
ton, is pleafantly fiVuated, in the r pari(h of Hound, on the eaftem bannks of the South- 
ampton river, about two miles below that town. According to Godwin and Leland, it 
vn& founded by Petro de Rupibus, who died 1 253 : but Dugdalc and Tanner attribute 
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it to Henry HI., who,” (ays the latter, A. D. 1259, founded an abbey for Cifter- 
tian monks from Beaulieu, and commended it to St. Mary and St. Edward. About 
the time of the difiolution, here was an abbot and twelve monks ; whofe poffeffions 
were then valued,, according to Dugdale, at 1 ool. 1 2s. 8d. but according to Speed, 
at 150I. 2s. gd. The eftate was granted by Henry VIII., to Sir William Paulet.” 
About the middle of the i6th century, it was the feat of the earl of Hertford : and af- 
terwards was fitted up and inhabited by an earl of Huntingdon, who, as tradition fays, 
converted part of the chapel into a kitchen and other offices ; Hill referving the eaft 
end for facred ufes. In the year -1700 it came into the poflbflion of fir Berkeley Lucy, 
who fold the materials of the chapel to one 'fay lor, a carpenter, of Southampton, who 
took off the roof, which till that time was entire. It afterwards belonged to Henry 
Cliff, efq. who fold it to Mr. Dummer, in whofe family it remains. The view of part 
of the chapel, (which was built in the form of a crofs) taken, in 1761, by Mr. Grofe, 
to whom 1 am indebted for this account, annexed to his work, (hews it was an elegant 
building, though now greatly defaced. There are likewife (he fays) remains of the re- 
fectory and kitchen: the whole is fo overgrown with ivy, and intcrlperfed with trees, as 
to form a lcene, infpiring the moil p leafing melancholy. 

Having thus given its hiltory and condition, let me now add that inimitable deferip- 
tion of Mr. Gray, in his letter to Mr. Nichols, (p. 380.) 

Southampton , Nov . 1$, 1764. 

** The climate is remarkably mild, even in October and November ; no fnow has 
been feen to lie there for thefe thirty years part, the myrtles grow in the ground againft 
the houfes, and Guemfey lilies bloom in every, window : the town clean and well builr, 
furrounded by its old (tone walls, with their towors-and gate- ways, (lands at the point 
of a peninfula, and opens full fouth to an arm of the fea, which, having formed two 
beautiful bays on each hand of it, ftretches away in direCt view, till it joins the Britifh 
channel ; it is fkirted on either fide with gently rifing grounds, cloathed with thick 
wood, and direCtly crofs its mouth rife the high kinds of the Ifle of Wight, at diftance, 
but diftinftly feen. In the bofom of the woods (concealed from prophane eyes) lie 
hid the ruins of Nettley Abbey ; there may be richor and greater houles of religion, 
but the abbot is content witff his fituation. See there, at the top of that hanging mea- 
dow, under the fhadow of thofe old trees, that bend into an half circle about it, he is 
walking (lowly (good man) and bidding his beads for the fouls of his benefaClors, in- 
terred in that venerable pile, that lies beneath him. Beybnd it (the meadow dill de- 
fending) nods a thicket of oaks, that ma(k the building, and have excluded a view too 
garilh and luxuriant for an holy eye ; only on either hand they leave an opening for the 
blue glittering fea. Did you not obferve how as that white fail (hot by and was loft, he 
turned and eroded himfelf to drive the tempter from him, that had thrown that diftinc- 
tion in his way ? I (hould tell you, the ferry man, who rowed me, a lufty young fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the world pafs a night at the abbey (there were fuch 
things feen in it) though there was a power of money hid there.” 

What befel the two unfortunate contractors of the name of Taylor, in plundering 
this abbey of its materials, thofe who are fond of dreams, apparitions, and lecond fights, 
will find an extraordinary account of, in Browne Willis’s Mitred Abbics*. 

As modern objeCts of fight, Bellevue and Bevis Mount, fituate clofe adjacent on the 
road jo Winchefter, merit the firll attention ; the former wks built bv Mr. Nathaniel St. 
AndrC, now the property of Mr. Chatnbers, a rnindr, and inhabited by Admiral King. 
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The latter was the feat and favourite refidence, during the latter part of his life, of the 
late general fir John Mordaunt, K. B. fo beloved for his vivacity and hofpitality. 1 
think I have heard, it had been before the habitation, in his old age, of his uncle, the 
famous general* Charles, earl of Peterborough*, the friend of Pope and Swift, with 
whofe character and whofe letters, in the well-known correfpondence of thofc great 
geniuses, we are fo delighted. Upon the death of fir John, it came to his coufin, the 
prefent earl of Peterborough, who fold it to Mr. Sotheby. On the right of ltchin is 
South Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Hans Sloane, who is next in fucceflion after the pro 
fent polfelTor, to the eftates of Mr. Hans Stanley, of Poultons. About two miles tar- 
dier is North Stoneham, the feat of Mr. Fleming, member for Southampton, whofe fa- 
mily have poffeffeditmany years. Near this place is a very curious manufa&ory of blocks 
for pullies, ufed in ihips, &c. Thefe, which betore were o-'v made by hand, ..re here 
entirely formed by machinery, in a manner no where cife know n or pnuT'ed. 

Thus far having noticed the chief beauties round Sou'hamptcn, let us now pro- 
ceed to feenes Hill more beautiful, if poflible, and as nothing is lovely, nothing engaging, 
in the abfence of nature’s painting orb, \vc had no caufe to complain on that account. 
The morning was all glorious, and the fteady gale aufpicious, when we took early paf- 
fage in one of thofe excellent vehicles, called the mail packet, to the Me of Wight. 
Thofe who are fond of water excurfions, cannot f? : ! to be greatly pleafed with this, where 
the river and the land continually confpire to delight us with a diverfity of profpe&s. As 
we failed along, the water was, in fome places, aimolt covered with wild fowl, in others 
ftrewed with the bufy groups of fiihing boats. About eight miles down we were pleafed 
with the view of Cadiands, the elegant lea. of Mr. Drummond, charmingly peeping 
from amidft the graceful foliage of t». • Ncw-forefl. 

A little lower, on the oppofite lhore. on mir left, (lands Hook, the large but Angu- 
larly built houfe of governor Horniby ; after h. .ing been twice burnt, it was finifned 
about three years fince, according to the fame plan as the Governor’s at Madras. '1 he 
noble yatch belonging to this gentleman we alfo faw, which is eileemed the fined on the 
feas; but he had the misfortune to have all its men preflbd in the la ft war. Below this 
to the right, on a narrow neck of land, which ftretchcs out con fid crab! y into the river. 
Hands a pretty ftrong fort, called Calihot Caftle ; this was built by Henry VIII. to fe- 
cure the entrance of the river. Great additions have been fince made, and a garrifon 
is conftantly kept, under the command of a governor, who has in it fome excellent 
apartments, and from the privileges in the New-foidt, enjoys a very liberal income. 
Adjacent to this the honourable Temple Luttrel has eroded a lofty tower, which is 
called his folly ; but not with Handing its fantaftical (hape, I am tbld the in fide is admir- 
able, and the outfide is furro undid with Tunkifli tents, very curious, into which you 
enter by fubterraneous paflages ; the expence of this Angular place was very great. 
We now ruftied forw ard in.o that picafant circular ocean which lurrounds the ifland. 
The gale was brilk, and the wave*-, to the ideas of landimen, appeared rolling high; 
but diverted of fear no motion is more kligbdul. After an agreeable .fail of about 1 6 
miles, in.about two hours, tytd at the fmall expence of fixnencc, we arrived at Well 
Cowes, a confderable harbour and a place of trade ; fituaix- at the mouth of Newport 
river, to guard which is another caftle and garrifon, built L y Henry „VIII. and oppofite 
to this was another at Eaft Cowes, but now dcmolilHcd. A truncation from Leland, 
(peaks of them thus : * 

. *•“ The two huge Cowes that bellow on the lhore, 

, Shake rajt and weft, with their tremendous roar, 

• He died-at Lilbon Oftober 25, 1735, aged'77, and was great-grandfather of the prefent Earl.' 
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Thry gnard fair Newport, and the lofty ifle. 

From fierce invaders, and tlrtir cruel (poll.” 

After breakfaft we proceeded to Newport, which ftands almoft in the centre of the 
ifland : the road is a gradual afeent j the river winding near it to the left, affords a 
phafing view, and the country, moftly arable, looks fertile. About a mile from New- 
port we pafs a large houfe of induflry, ere&ed for the maintenance and employment 
of the poor in general, which is capable of containing 700 perfons. The garden that 
Airrounds it, is divided into numerous little allotments, which befpeak comfort to thofe 
indui.ri us owners, who by their little manufactures there, eftablifhed, eafe the commu- 
nity of a con fi durable burden. 

Before we iroccc , a t nr add fume general remarks of this ifland, and a fhort fketch 
of its hidor' Hy if Uenv ns >*• was ailed Vefta, by the Britons Guith, and the 
Saxons Wife, from whence we de r 'vo i prefen* name. V< Ipafian fubjefted thisifle to 
‘he It mian ctrtj re : n 'n>- leign of Ci..adius. Ccrdicus, the founder of the Weft Sax- 
< i; , v. as alio .he fi. :t that brought it undei fubjecron to that nation. With them it con- 
tinued nil about 650, when it underwent feverat other changes. About the year 1070^ 
William Fitz-Ofh >rne then marfhal of England and earl of Hereford, conquered this 
ifland, and became firfl lor 1 of it. It was loon after his death feized into the king’s 
hands, but it continued not long in the crown, for King Henry I. gave it to Richard do 
Rivers, Earl of Devon, —ho was fucceeded by bis Ion Baldwin, and here it continued 
through fcveral generations, till Baldwin 5th, dying without iffue, his lifter Ifabel be- 
came his heir, who being married to William de Fortibus earl of Albemarle, was 
lady of this ifland. Her three fons dying in her life-time, (he was prevailed upon (or as 
Mr. Camden fays, conlt rained by much difficulty) to fell this manor and that of Chrift 
Church, to King Edward I. for 6000 marks, paid by the king’s receivers, 1261; after 
this ifland had been in the family o. Rivers f 70 years. This ifland has feveral times 
fuffered by theinvafions of the French, particularly in the iftof Richard II. when they 
landed Auguft 2 r, burnt feveral towns, and laid fiege to Carefbrook caflle, but the 
defence of fir Hugh Tyrol!, then governor, made them contented to return with a 
coinprotnife from the iflanders of 1000 marks. Again, in the years 1403, 1545, See. 
they made other bold attempts to conquer this ifland, but without fuccefs. Thus 
having continued near 200 years in the crown, it was at length advanced to the title of 
a kingdom, about 1445, by Henry VI. who having created Henry Beauchamp,' firfl 
premier earl of England, then duke of Warwick, laftfy crowned him King of this 
ifland with his own hjntts. But this did not lon^ continue, for he dying without male 
iflue, it again returned to the crown, in which it rqfted 44 years, till Edward IV. who 
fucceeded Henry, made his i.ither-m- f lw, Richard Woodville, lord of Wight. After 
this, hiftory is almoft filent till king Charles I. informed of the cruel defigns of the 
parliament armv, ir ie his elca^e from Ilampton-court, and retired to the Ifle of 
Wight under th* caw of Colonel Hammond, ’run ^v vernor of Carefbrook Caftle, who 
conducted his*ni:g.lty to nut r. j. c, November 14, 1647, to remain there till further 
orders. Hie fequoi o. !u ; aun.gpy fate is too black and too well known to need any 
further delcrintvm. c 

Having thus far given it- .mtorv, let us now fpeak more minutely of its nature. 
Its form is almoft, oval j rneaiuri igfrom eaft to weft 23 miles, and from north to fouth 
13 ; it contains about 100,000 acres of very fertile arable land, tyad much pafture for 
flietp; and its inhabitants are computed to be about 20,000. The*air is efteemed 
very ialubrious, and on the fouth fide particularly foft and agreeable. The river 
Mcdc, running from north to fouth, divides it into two hundreds, called i!aft and Weft* 
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Medine, which contains 30 pari flies or upwards. The principal of thefe is Newport, 
which we now vifited ; its ftreets are fquare, neatly paved, and houfes well built; tt 
is governed by a .mayor, aldermen, &c. and fends members to parliament. From 
hence we walked to infpett the noble ruins of Carefbrook caftle ; the fun {hone delight- 
fully, ayd the climate was fenfibly different from that we had felt in the morning ; the 
fcenery around was very agreeable ; but in this part there is a want of wood ; the foil 
abounds with chalk. We infptcied the caftle, and were much gratified. This * cafl le 
is lituatecl on an eminence about a mile fouth of the town -of Newport, and overlooks 
the village of Carefbrook. Here was, it is faid, a caftle or fort, built by the Britons, 
and repaired by the Romans, when this ifland was fubdued by Vefpafian, A. D. 45, 
in the reign of the emperor Claudius. This was afterwards rebuilt by Wightgar, the 
Saxon, who, according to Stowe, was king of the ifland about 519 : he called it Wight 
Garifbouvg ; of which Cart {brook is fuppofod to be a corrupted contraction. This 
building again falling to decay, either through length of time, or fome other means, 
was a fecond time re-edified in the reign of Henry I. by Richard de Rivers, earl of 
ftevon ; and Camden fays it was once more magnificently re-bum by the Governor of 
the ifland. Some great repairs were done hei%by Queen Elizabeth. In a Ihield over 
the outer gate, there is the date 159-, (the remaining figure is fo overgrown with ivy, 
as to be rendered illegible) beneath this are the initials E. R. and under them the figures 
40. Perhaps fhe built this gate, as the outer-works have a more modem appearance 
than the other parts of this edifice. The walls of the ancient part of the caftle enclofe 
a fpace whofe area is about an acre and half; its ihape that of a right-angled parallelo- 
gram, with the angles rounded off ; the greateft length is from eaft to weft. The en- 
trance is on the weft fide over a bridge, on a curtain, between two baftions; then 
through a finall gate, over which is the infeription before cited ; from this, by a paffage, 
having on each fide an embattled wall, and under a very hand fome machicolated gate 
flanked with two round towers. The old door is flill remaining; it is formed of ftrong 
latticework, having at each crofting, a piece of iron kept down by a large nail. On the 
right is a fmall chapel with a burial ground, walled in ; over the door is carved G. II. 
1 738 ; and on the eaft end is a ftone tablet, {hewing that it was repaired during the 
government of lord Lymington : at prefent there is no tervice in it. It is faid that there 
is a farm in the ifland, the tythes of which, amounting to 1 2I. per annum , belong to 
this chapel ; the caftle itfelf conftituting the parifti of St. Nicholas. Further on, on the 
north fide, are feveral ruins *of low buildings, faid to be thofe where Charles I. was con- 
fined ; and in one of them is fhewn the window through which he attempted his efcape. 
Beyond thefe are the barracks and governor’s houfe, called the K Kccp-houl'e ; in which 
are many handfome rooms. On Ale north- eaft angle, on a mount raifed confiderably 
above the other buildings, {lands the Keep : it is jn irregular polygon ; the way to it 
is by an afeent of 72 heps, and in it are three more. From this place there is,a mod 
extenfive profpett ; the fea being vifible to the north, eaft, and l'outh, but hid on the 
weft by a hill. Here was formerly a well, faid to be 300 feet deep--; but it is now 
filled up with rubbifh. In fhe fouth-eaft angle ftand the remains of another toweri 
called Mountjoy’s tower ^ its walls are, in fome places, ; 8 feet - thick. Thefe towers 
have the appearance of much greater antiquity, than the other buildings of thecafte. 
The old caftle is included within a more modern fortification ; probably built by Queen 
Elizabeth ; it is an irregular‘pentagon, faced with (lone, and defended by five baftions, 
on the oufide of which runs a deep ditch : the north curtain, perhaps on account of its 
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length, ha* a break in the middle, to make a flank. Several guns are mounted on this 
work, near a mile and half in circumference. 

We how returned to Newport, andfrom thence proceeded towards the eaftern fide 
of the ifland. The roads, confu!eri»g there are no turnpikes, are moftly good, being 
formed at the expenfe of every houfehof'er paying two {killings annually, or finding two 
days labour; and all people of property in proportion. A (trending gradualljnriont 
two miles from Newport, we had a charming view down the meandring river ; the 
face of the country began to wear a more rich afpett, as we were furrounded with fine 
woods. . On our right we leave Alh Down, on the higheft part of which is a pyramid 
of done, twenty feet high, eroded by the crown, as a mark for fhips coming into Sr. 
Helen’s or S pithead. We now palled through a beautiful bower of oaks and trees of 
various fort*, call; d Firell one coppice, which abound with all kinds of game, befides 
being of high ornament to this fituatlon. After this we arrived at Ride ()uay, without 
much further observation, having only in this oxcurfion taken a tranfient glance, rather 
than a furvey of this lweet ifland : but fuflicient however to convince us both of its 
natural and improved excellence- The wind was rather too oppofite to permit our 
paffage diredly to Portfmouth, which was«the next object of our purfuit, fo we landed, 
after a rough fail, at Stoke Bay, walking from thericc to Gofporc, much amufed with 
the vaft buildings on our right, for the charitable lupport and accommodation of fick 
or wounded Teamen and marines belonging to the royal navy. This noble royal hof- 
pitaf is fituated at the welt entrance into the harbour, on a dry gravelly foil, within 400 
yards of the water, and furrounded with an airing ground near a mile in circumference, 
inclofed with a wall 1 2 feet high. On a pediment in the front are various ornament 
fculptured in Portland (tone ; the mod applicable and worth mentioning, is Navigation 
leading one hand on a (hip’s rudder, and pouring balm with the other, from a viol, on a 
wounded iailor. Over .the centre is a large hall, too feet long, and 50 broad, where 
the recovering patients dine. The wards are all uniform, 60 feet long, and 20 broad, 
and each have apartments adjoining for nurfes, with every convenience of water, &;c. 
that conduces to cleanlinei's and health. This elegant building was begun in 1746, at 
the earned recommendation of Lord Sandwich, and finifhed in >762. As we enter 
Gofports which is a bufy and confiderable place, the fortifications and king’s brewery 
are objects moft Itriking. At the end of thefe dreets, we crofs the palTage in a wherry, 
to another handibmc dreet called the Point, which leads to a draw-bridge and gate 
into Portfmouth town ; where we now retired to an excellent inn, the George, and re- 
mained there during thefe inquiries. 

Portfmouth is fituated in the Ifland of Portfea, ead of that noble harbour, which 
at high water lpreads the redundancy «of the fea ffveral miles to Porcheder, for- 
merly Port Peris, where tradition fays, Vefpalian, lird arrived': here forming feveral 
little iflqs. Pewit, Hbrfey, &c. it encompafleth about 24 miles of this fiat country, 
named the Ifland of t ortfea, by a narrow creek at the northern extremity uniting 
with a large expajafe, again called Langdon haven. The ancient caffle of Portchelter 
is flill remaining at the head of the harbour ; from whenqe, as the fea retiring from 
this fhore, made it lefs commodious, our anceltors removed to the entrance or mouth 
of the harbour; frpin whence called Portfmouth. Though* Camden fpeaks in the 
higbeft terms of this place, (particularly of the Walls, forts, &c. made by King Edward 
IV. and. Henry VILjr Which (he fays} “within our memory, ()ueen Elizabeth, at a 
great expence has iaijecured by new works, that nothing feems now wanting to make 
it a moft complete fortification.’’ Yet what a wonderful change is here wrought fincc 
his time, both as to the extent, drength, and magnificence of the land fortifications, as 

well 
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well as thofe nobler bulwarks, the royal navy, and other reqiufites, and ornaments be- 
longing to marine affairs. The genius of England was too unbounded ever to reft below 
the higheft attainment of human perfe&ion ; ever foaring above the reft of the world in 
the bufineis of commerce, or the arts of war : and through the vaft growth of naval 
aflion, this is become the principal chamber for thel'e royal ftores in this ourfuperior 
kingdom. And though every port has had its proportionable encreafe, yet what a dif- 
parity may we obferve in comparing the different Hates of the royal navy, in Camden's 
time ; that of his learned editor ; and at this day. Nor is the difparity of thefe circum- 
ftances more flriking, than in the appearance of the town itfelf, which, from the Ample 
account of our fine old author, who lavs, “ It has a ch urch of good ancient work, and 
an hofpital (which they call God's houl’e) founded by Peter de Rupibus, bifliop of Win- 
■ehefler,” is now, from the great iaereafe of bufinefs and confluence of people, fwelled 
into the fize and magnificence of a modern city ; fo that the walls, not able to contain 
a further enlargement, have difeharged the great furplus into two noble fuburbs to the 
•weft and north, named the Point, and the Common, fo called from its healthy fituation ; 
both of which are large, populous, and handfome ; but the latter, from its immoderate 
jncreafe, foon promifes to out-do both in fize and beauty the groat town itfelf ; this too 
on. reafonable grounds, being free from the laws of garrifon, town and corporation 
duties, See. So that the idea of Camden is now totally fubverted, or eclipfed, where he 
fays, Portfmouthis populous in time of war, but not fo in time of peace ; and feems 
more inclined to the arts of Mars and Neptune, than of Mercury." Surely it may now 
be faid, that the common bufinefs of this place creates more life and action, under the 
foft olive branch of peace, than was then feen beneath the boiltrous banner, and the 
roufing clarion of war. 

Having thus farpremifed in a general account, we will now proceed to deferibe par- 
ticulars, in the order which we faw them. Oftober 11, fair and pleafant, we walked 
to the Common, where we firlt infpe&ed the gun-yard, a place of great curiofity and 
entertainment. The different fizedguns, fhot, and other implements of war, are here piled 
up in the moll neat and exact order imaginable. We faw likewife nine of the guns that 
were recovered from the Royal George. From hence we continued along this new 
part of the town, which foon led us to the Dock-yard, where, by fending a proper re- 
queft to the Commiflioners, and inferring our names and places of abode, Sec. in a book, 
according to the ufual and ncccffary form, we were civilly attended round this immenfe 
and important place, whieh is like another town within its walls, confiding of innumer- 
able ftore-houfes ; large rows of handfome dwellings for the principal officers ; particu- 
larly a fpaciousand elegant one for the Commillioner ; a noble' academy for the inftruc- 
tion of youth, intended for the rtavy, and a neat modern chapel, in which is hung the 
bell that belonged to the Royal George. But the principal objects w'orth the notice 
of a traveller are the rope-houfe and the anchor-forge. The former confifts of three 
rooms, one over the other, 870 fee t long. In the upper ones they were with great quick- 
nefs and ingenuity fpinning the hemp and preparing the threads; while below they 
were uniting the different yaris imo one immenfe whole, called a cable, which procels is 
fo very'difficult and laborious as to require the efforts of near too men to complete it. 
The perlpc&ive feen from one end of this room, while they are working at the other, is 
very linking and curious. While we were thus filled with admiration and aftonifhment 
at this immenfe pile and its operations, we were equally furprifed to reflect on the vil- 
lainy of Jack the Painter, who jiow hangs in chains on the Gofport fide of the harbour, 
for having in *777, molt daringly fet fire to it; but providentially his deep laid fcheme 
was in a great loeafure frustrated, by i.s breaking out prematurely in the day iuftead of 
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the nighty and the wind driving towards the water, which prevented a fimilar havock !r> 
what this yard fuffered, July 3, 1750; when, as it was believed by lightening, which 
was that day terrible, many warehoufes were confumed, with the lofs of 1050 tons of 
hemp, 500 of cordage, and 700 fails, befxdes many hundred barrels of tar, oil, &c. We 
next obferved the feveral large (hips under repair in the docks, and the numbers that 
now lay in the harbour, which from hence was a glorious fight. Our guide particularly 
pointed out to us the Royal William, as being the oldeft now in the navy, and of molt 
excellent conftrudtion, (trong enough at prefent for any common fervicej which vali- 
dity mull be owing to the method then in ufe offeafoning their planks by fire, a practice 
in thefe days efieemed too wafleful for the fcurcity of timber, and indead of which the 
art of boiling, not half fo durable, is fubllitutcd. 

Having fo far fatisfied our curiofity, and feen the fuperior excellence of this place' 
over Plymouth, except in wet and dry docks, which, the different nature of rheftratum 
in which they are formed, will not allow; we now proceeded to walk round the for- 
tifications, garrifons, &c. that fo wonderfully adorn and drengthen this town. The vad 
additions within thefe few years under the direction of the duke of Richmond, are very 
1‘rong and beautiful ; but whether or not they are likely to anfwer the enormous ex- 
pence of Government, is not our bufinefs to determine ; nor do I wi(h ever to fee them 
greatly put to the trial. Various are the opinions and conjeftures on this fubjedl ; but 
the ftronged objection feerns to be that, of having placed thofe on the north fide too 
near the town, fo that the enemy, if landed, might approach near enough to throw 
their deftrudlive (hells, &c. over, on the town and docks. 

After dinner we went aboard the Barfleur lying in the harbour, which afforded us 
much amufement and inftrudion, befides the pleafure of calling to mind that glorious 
action on the 1 2th of April, when amongd the red of our captures from the French, 
(lie received the vanquished colours of the Ville-de-Paris, under the command of lord 
Rodney, and her immediate excellent admiral fir Samuel Hood. She is an excellent 
(hip of 90 guns, and three decks, the handfomed and mod complete man. of war here 
in commiffion. The fight was truly novel and pleafing, particularly in the lower deck, 
amidd a crowd of 3 or 400 men, women, and children enlivening the feene with their 
various culinary, and other occupations, and amufements. The cleaning out the large 
Coup coppers was very entertaining; for this purpofe two men were naked in the infide, 
ferubbing away with great labor, in a fituation neceflarily very hot from the clofe ad- 
jacent fire. The cock-pit underneath this belongs to the midfhipmen, and a mod terri- 
ble birth it is, entirely below the furface of the water, and fecluded from every ray of 
light, or breath of air, Cave what the faint candles and fimall orifice of a low door will 
admit. This furefy in hot climates mud* be intolerable, and one would wonder how 
even fecond nature can reconcile it. Well may thefe inferior officers be fighing and 
hoping for an adtive war, that may either provide them with a glorious death, or reward 
their courage and endeavours with a fuperior dation. The admiral’s cabin is in the mid- 
dle deck, made ii\ every refpedt handfotne and agreeable ; befides the comfort of being 
lei’s liable to noife and motion than above or below. In the upper deck are the mefs- 
room and births for the lieutenants, &c. and a fhew-room, in which is difplayed a neat- 
artuory, in miriature ; this is under the care and management of the fird lieutenant, 
who has his birth here. The guns which dand in the port holes of each deck have 
been lately improved with fir Charles Douglas’s invention of a lock to fire them with, 
in (lead or the old method of a match : by which means the man Vho performs » his 
part in an adtiori is lefs liable to the danger of the g tin’s recoding, or the ball of au eemy 
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through the port-hole ; as the fwivel ufed to the trigger admits his Handing on one fide 
to draw it. The view from the quarter deck was enchanting ; furrounded with innu- 
merable obje&s of a finiilar kind ; 50 fail of the line from 74 guns to 1 oo,befides 
every pbffible variety of inferior fizes ; fuch a collection as no one part of the whole 
world can fhew Ijefides. While to the fouth, half way acrofs to the Me of Wight, 
'Spithead difplayed other vaft (hips nobly to our delighted eye, near which we could 
plainly dilHnguiih the three mails of the unfortunate Royal George rifing feveral feet 
.above the wafer, the body being buried below. 

In our return to Ihore we rowed down the harbour to infpc£t a new veffel, called the 
Owres Light-houfe, juft arrived from London. This is upon a new conftruflion, a 
floating light; a Hoop to carry 20 men ; from the centre riles a flrong mall with an 
immenfe globular frame of glafs on the top, which contains many lamps finiilar to the 
light-houfe on Eddyllone rock, and thole on the weft end of Portland liland. This cu- 
rious vehicle is going immediately to be Rationed at the Owres, a dangerous heap of 
rocks a few leagues north eaft of Portfmouth, the terror of mariners, and which our 
boatman complained w had made his heart ach many a time.” 

The evening was calm and clear, and Cynthia’s lilver lamp hung fplcndid in the 
Iky. We llrollcd upon the beach, and while the thoufand pennants hung glimmering 
in the air, the martial mufic from the Ihips fwelled on our enraptured ear, till the hour 
of eight was fignalizcd by the great gun of Edgar, then in command ; which was 
echoed by leffer firings far and near. The effect was to us quite new and delightful, 
and is regularly praclifed lix months in the year precifely at this hour, and the other fix 
at nine o’clock ; alfo at fun-rife each morning. 

We left Portfmouth early the next morning, and found great comforts in a poll 
chaife, it being intcnfdy cold. We proceeded at the rate of eight or nine miles an hour, 
and paffed by the barracks, and over Port bridge, having Portchefter caltle on our left. 
Here we quitted this tide-girt ifland, and afeending Portfdown.hill, had a glorious re- 
trofpeQ: of Portfmouth, the wcll-ftored harbour, Gofport, and the Ifle of Wight, rifmg 
very diftinftly acrois the lea. As we defeended from this fummit, the change of coun- 
try was very Itriking ; from open hills of chalk, to thick inclofures of woods and paf- 
turcs. Leave on our left Southwick, famous for the marriage of King Henry VI., with 
Margaret of Anjou. It was from the reign of Elizabeth the feat of the Norton’s, the 
laft of whom dying in J732, left by an extraordinary will, his real eftate of 6000I. a 
year, and a periona! one’eomputed at 6o,oool. to the poor, hungry, thirfty, naked, 
and It rangers, lick aml"Wounded, and prifoners, to the end yf the world, appointing 
parliament his executors, and in £afe of their refufal the bilhops ; leaving all his pictures 
and other moveables to the king. This wilTcarried with it fuch evident marks of infa- 
ncy, that it was foon after fet alide. Upon this adt it came to the Whiteheads of Nor- 
man court in this county, and from them to the Thiftlethwaites, and is now pofllfied by 
a defeendant, the prelent member for the county. 

We now paffed the village of Purbeck, and faw on our right Purtfeck houfe belong- 
ing to. a Mr. Taylor, a minor. From hence we approach the foreft of Bear, a large 
tract of woodland. Pais through the village of Hamden, beyond which the country 
country changes to extenfive downs, the road winding through a deep vale, furrounded 
with n ble hills of verdure^ heaped in various forms; while the fleepy Hocks, thatftrayed 
along their fuks*. with each a fhepherd, with his crook and dog, made the feene truly 
Arcadian. "The next l'ummit opens a rich vale of inclofures, arable and palture, very 
iimilar to the Chikern country in Bucks. Defeending now towards Petersfield we pals 
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oil our left Mapledurham, an ancient houfe and manor, belonging to Mr. Gibbon the 
hiftorian, (whofe father was M. P. for Petersfield) now let for the purpofe of a board- 
ing fchool. 

Petersfield is a borough and market town, remarkable for nothing but its genial fitua- 
tion, in a rich amphitheatre, furrounded by bold waving hills. Here wc left the great 
London road, and turning to the left towards Alton, afcended an immenfe hill, called 
Stoner, cloathed with much wood and full of chalk, very little inferior in length and 
fteepnefs to the famous chalk hill in Bedfordlhire. The fummit affords a profpedf of 
the fcene below, and all the fine fwells to the fouth and weft, and an extenfive view into 
Suffex. This part of the county is very fuperior to the reft, and fcarcely inferior to the 
beauties of Devonlhire and Dorfetlhire. Palling from hence over a large open tradl, wc 
leave the village of Selborn on our right, where refides the Rev. Gilbert White, who 
has lately publiflied a very delightful Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of that place. We 
now came into the Gofport road, amidft inclofures of arable and pafture, and palling 
by C.hawton, the feat of Mr. Knight, foon arrive at Ajton. 

Alton is a final 1 market town, fituate on the rivulet Wey, in its courfe to Farnham, 
Guilford, and other parts of Surrey, where accumulating into a confiderable river it dif- 
charges itfclf into the Thames at Weybridge. Here is a manufacture of corded fluffs, 
ferge de nims, he. and around the town are excellent hop grounds, whofe crops were 
now juft gathered in. In the evening which was charming we proceeded on the Farn- 
ham road, through the village of Bentley, amidft a profulion of cultivation inclolcd with 
the fineft quick-hedges I ever faw, fome near twelve feet high and beautifully formed. 
On the left is Froyle place the feat of lir Thomas Miller, bart. an ancient-looking houfe 
newly repaired and the grounds much improved. On the right, amidft an abundance 
of foliage, called Holt Foreft, is Holt Lodge, the feat of lord Stawell. The houfe is 
very moderate, and only a leafe-hold under the Crown. 

In this county we continued fome weeks, amongft friends, whofe focial fympathy and 
liberal accommodations, enlivened the feenes we vilited, and otherwife forwarded our 
purluits. I lhall therefore proceed to deferibe this part of the country in the molt con- 
venient order, without regard to dates or feafons. 

We firft vifited Ewlhot, the feat of Henry Maxwell, efq. which is the manor houfe 
of a confiderable hamlet, of the very large parilh of Crundal. Here has been very an- 
ciently a feat, which is fuppofed to have been from early times the refuience of the Gif- 
fords, one of whom was Ihcriff of this county, 1 1 Hen. VI.' and another 20 Elizabeth. 
By fome notices in the parilh regifter, it appears that there was a park belonging to it 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the boundaries of .,which are now to be traced, or 
remembered by fome of the old inhabitants of the parilh. Its domains, and the diltant. 
fcenery furrounding it, are peculiarly adapted to the recreations of retirement. The 
foft gradations of variegated wood in the front view, with the Gothic arch in Dogmers- 
field park, “ bofomed high in tufted trees,” are very beautiful. The effect of autumn 
on this fcene during a feafon of the, lovelieft fun-fliine imaginable, often reminded me 
of the following exquifite lines by Thomfon ; ’ 

** 4 Thofc virgin leaves, of purefl vivid green. 

Which charm’d ere yet they trembled ou the trees, 

Tsow cheer the fober landfcape in decay : » 

The lime hr it fading ; and the golden birch. 

With bark ef ill ver hue ; the mofs grown oak. 

Tenacious of it & leaves of ruflet brown ; 

Th’ enfangum’d dogwood j, and a thou fa ml tints 
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Which Flora, drelFed in all her pride of bloom. 

Could fcarely equal, decorate the groves.” 

Our next excurfion was to Farnham, a neat market town, on the edge of Surrey; 
it confifts of one broad ftreet, famous once for a large corn- market, but now for the 
vaft produce of the fineft hops in England, whofe quality is greatly heightened by the 
care and art ufed in drying and bagging. In this place it was, that about the year 
893, King Alfred defeated the Danes ; and afterwards, when King Stephen had 
granted leave to build caftles, Henry of Blois, his brother, bilhop of Winchefter, 
eroded a ftrong caftle upon the fide of the hill near the town, which Henry III. de- 
molilhed ; afterwards it was rebuilt by the bilhop of the diocefe, and is now enjoyed 
by the hon. Brownlow North, whofe great improvements ITnce his promotion to this 
fee, we had now the opportunity of infpeding. The entrance is very magnificent, 
and the tower lofty and perfed. In the infide is a difplay of feveral excellent rooms ; 
the. hall is fpacious and handfome, and furrounded with large galleries ; it has been 
newly ornamented, and only wants now a marble floor to make it quite noble. The 
dining room is nothing remarkable, but the drawing room is admirable; about 48 
by 30, and juft finifhed in the rnoft elegant ftylc. The chapel is very neat and fuit- 
able. From the library the profped over the town, the furrounding hop-grounds, 
and the two large hills called Crookfbury and Hinde-head, is very pleaflng. Hinde- 
head is fituate on the borders of Suffex, and commands a view' of nine counties. We 
now afeended the moft ancient part of rhis building called Jay’s tower ; on the top of 
which is a complete garden, rich in itfelfand in the view it commands, particularly 
ten acres of pleafure ground and park, in which is a moft noble avenue of elms, and 
on the left a luperb green-houfe, full of very rare and coftly plants, all lately inclofed 
with foreft trees, &c. As botany is the principal delight of the family, we were 
amufed w'ith feveral very curious nurferies of the choice!! collection ; and the neat 
little flower garden of Mrs. North exceeds every thing of the kind I have ever feen. 
Farnham being the refidence of an excellent painter, Mr. Elmer, whole pencil for 
many years has adorned the Royal Exhibition with birds and game, we had the plea- 
fure to infpect his rooms, which are replete, not only with capital performances of his 
own, but alio feveral admirable piftures of the belt mailers. Without any opportuni- 
ty of artfully aw r akcning his natural genius, this painter has arrived at the lummit of 
his line; and I think his lifh are inimitable. 

From hence w r evift ted More- Park, formerly the feat of fir \yilliam Temple, and the 
place of entertainment to the famous Dean Swift, whence he fo often dedicates his 
lays to Stella. It is fituated in a pleafant valley, about two miles fouth-eaft of Fam- 
ham, and was elteemed once beautiful ; a few years fince it was refitted and adorned 
for the refidence of the duchefs of Athol, but fhe not admiring it long, the premifes, 
now the property of Mr. Bacon, are fuffered to fall to ruin. In the corner of the old 
park, under a cliff by the river fide, is a curious natural grotto, c&llcd Mother Lu- 
doe’s Hole. Thd entrance? of this cavern is fpacious and lofty, and gradually decreales 
to a narrow paffage, tcrpiinating with afourceof a clear rill, which blues forth through 
a decayed pavement, and falls into the oppofitc ftream. The cold collations and par- 
ties of pleafure which formerly vifjted this place in the futnmer feafqn, are now no more, 
and the whole loojts melancholy and deferted. 

Pafling from hence by a mill," and under a grove of firs, we approach the fmall ruins 
of Waverly abbey, built ‘by William Giff ord, bilhop of Winchefter, for Ciftercian 
ttonks, commonly called White monks ; which abbey being a grandchild (as they 
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tamed it) from Cifterce in Burgundy, was fo fruitful here in England, that it was 
mother of Gerondon, Ford, Tame, &c. and grandmother to Bordcfley, Biddlefdon 
Bruer, Bindon, and Dunkefwell; for fo religious orders ufed to have their pedigrees 
as a deduction of colonies out of them. The Ciftercians were likewife produced from 
the Benedi&ines; they were fo called frdin Ciftertium, or Cifteaiix, in the bifhopric 
of Chalons in Burgundy, where they had their beginning 1098 ; being inftituted by 
one Robert, who had been an abbot of Molefme, in that province ; from which he 
with twenty of his religious, had withdrawn, on account of the wicked lives of Ids 
monks. But they were brought into repute by Stephen Harding, an Englifliman, 
their third abbot, who gave them fome additional rules to thofe of St. Benedict : thefe 
were called Charitatis Charts:, and confirmed 1107, by pope Urban II. Stephen is 
therefore by fome reckoned their principal founder. They were alfo called Bernar- 
dines, from St. Bernard, abbot of Clerival, or Clarivaux, in the diocefe of Langros, 
about 1 1 16, and who himfelf founded 160 monafteries of this order. Sometimes 
they were fly led White monks, from the colour of their habit ; which was a white 
caflock, with a narrow fcapulary, and over that a black gown when they went abroad * 
but a white one when they went to church ; (they pretending that the Virgin Mary 
appeared to St. Bernard, and commanded him to wear, for her own hike, fuch white 
cloaths.) Their monalleries were very numerous, generally built in folitarv unculti- 
vated places, and all dedicated to the holy Virgin. This order came over 1128 
and had their firft houfe at Waverly, in Surrey, and before the diflfolution had 8 5 houfes 
here*. 

On the feite of this Hands a large modern manfion, confiding of a body orna- 
mented with a double flight of flops and pilaflers. The wings appear double, and 
are extended fome diftancc from the houfe. It was built by the late fir Robert 
Rich, and now inhabited by Dr. Bollock, a fortunate divine, who married his only 
daughter. 1 

Another charming day we left Farnham on our right to infpett the large remains 
of an encampment, fituate on the north fide of Law-day hill, fo called from a houfe 
of that name, where a court is held for the bilhop’s manor. The fonn of it is circu- 
lar, and therefore I imagine Saxon, though tradition fays Julius Cacfar had a Ration 
here. It is 1'urrounded by a double fofs towards the fouth, and ftrongly fortified by 
an abrupt precipice towards the north. The view from hence beingvery extenfive, 
was proper to command the motions of an enemy. This heath, foon uniting with 
Bugfhot, they extend together near 30 miles. 0 

Our next excuj-fion {vas in a contrary direction towards the finall town of Odiam. 
On our way w r e pafled through Dogmar’s-field-park, the feat of fir Henry St. John, 
bart. The houfe is by no means a pleafmg object, a fiat mafs of heavy building, not 
very modern, nor of fuflxeient antiquity to be curious. The park, however, has many 
beauties ; is well flocked with deer, and affords excellent fhady rides. To the north, 
w here feems a gaeat want of wood, (lands a large Gothic arch of curious workmanfhip • 
which is a much finer object from the windows atEufhot, ^above deJcribed, than to its 
own manfion. There are fcveral fimilar obje&s about the’ weft end of the park, and 
a noble fheet of water : but the moll delightful of all, are the groups of oaks, haw- 
thorns, and other fuitable plantations, which interfetl this part of the park in various 
unformal avenues, *&c. Without thefe walls a fitnilar Lcene continues along Rye 
common to Eufhot, where we had the fatisfaction to obferve an excellent new road. 


f Grofc’a Antlquitjea, preface, p. 40. 
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intended I believe for a turnpike, in great forwardnefs. Odiarn, though now a poor 
looking place, was formerly a free borough of the bifliop of Wincheiler’s, and noted 
for its royal palace ; the traces of thefe walls are ftiLl vifible. About a mile to the 
northwardof the town, and near the river are fituated the ruins of the old caitle. When, 
or by whom it was built, does not appear. In the reign of King John, it belonged, 
with the town, to the bifliop of Winchefter; but was afterwards, as appears by ama- 
nufeript catalogue of the records in the tower made by Vincent the herald, now in the 
library of the College of Arms, granted by Henry IV., together with the manor and 
liberty, to the lord Beaumont for his life } and in the reign of Edward 111 . leafed to 
fir II Brocas, for 5I. per annum. Matthew Paris mentions a gallant defence made 
hero ”1216, by only three officers and ten foldiers, againlt a French army, furnifhed 
with’ the warlike machines of thofe times neceffary for fieges, and commanded by 
Levis, the Dauphin of France. “ Such was the bravery of this little garrifon, that, on 
the third day, when the French began to batter it furioufly, the three officers, and 
as many private men, fallied out, and.feizing the like number of officers and men be- 
longing to the enemy, returned fafe into the caftlc. After a fiege of 15 days, they 
furrrendered it to the Dauphin, on condition of retaining their freedom, with their 
horfes and arms, and marched out without having loll a man, to the great admiration 
of the French. This caftle is likewife memorable for being the place of confinement 
of David Bruce, King of Scotland, who was taken prifoncr by John Copeland, go- 
vernor of Roxborough caftle, in a battle fought at Nevil’s crols, near Durham, Oct. 
17 1346, where the Englifh army was commanded by Philippa, Queen of Edward 

the’ Illd. After remaining here 11 years, he was relcafed, on giving hoftages for the 
payment of a ranfom of 100,000 marks*.” In 1761, when Mr. Grofe made the 
drawing, nothing remained but the keep, which is an octagonal building, the north- 
weft fide nearly demolifhed. “ There are the traces of fome ditches, but no walls, or 
other ruins, fufficicnt to point out its ancient fliape or extent, when entire.” It is 
ftill much the fame as this defeription, and the print, fliew it to have been then, ex- 
cept being fadly difguifed by an inclofure of firs. About five or fix years ago, in 
digging, they found the remains of the draw-bridge and much lead. It now belongs 
to fir Henry St. John, who probably will explore more into the l'urrounding fofs, as 
no doubt many valuable relieks might be found. The fituation is very uncaftle-like ; 
the only motive for this choice mufi have been the furrounding ltreatn, which enabled 
them to lay the whole flat under water. 

j et it be remembered too, that Odiam was the birth-place of that famous grammarian, 

Mr. William Lilly, mafler of St. Paul's fchool. . 

It may not be improper here to* introduce fome account 01 what promxfes to he of 
the greateft utility to this county, viz. a navigable canal from the town of Bafmg- 
ftoke to the river Wey in Surrey, and thence to communicate with London by the 
Thames. The general utility of all inland navigations, the profperity of argriculture, 
trade and manufactures arifing from them, are too well known to admit of any 
further doubt. The value of land muft proportionably increafe upon every im- 
provement of conveyances ; and provifions and commodities become more plentiful 

and reafonable. . 

What have at different periods fallen under my own obfervation, are lufhcient proofs 
in favour of thefe affertions.' The canal of the great duke of Bridgewater, who may 
juftly be called the 'parent and founder of all fimilar works in this kingdom, is a very 


* Grofe. 


ftriking 
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finking inflance of public utility in the vicinity of that moll flourilhing manufa&ure at 
Manchefter ; and no doubt the vaft fortune which this noble adventurer thus facrificed 
for the good of his country, at a time of life when others fquander their patrimony in 
ufelefs diffipation, will amply be repaid. f 

Another inftance of the wonderful advantage of fuch navigable communications I can 
mention, that fell more immediately under my eye, viz. that immenfe cut from the 
Trent to the Duke’s canal and the Merfey, for the jun&ionsof the Eaftern and Weftern 
ocean. This I faw in its very infancy, and have often trod upon near forty miles of 
the ground it now occupies, before the dawn of its execution, and even before it was 
believed poffible to beaccomplifhed. But what will not the genius of Britain afpire to, 
and fuccefsfully perform ! An all-contriving power was given us in the great Mr. 
Brindley, fufficient to encounter a!! difficulties, and to remove the mod perplexing ob- 
flacles. To his perforating hand the immenfe hills and flubbom rocks were no in- 
furmountable difficulty ; and he could ivith the greatefl eafe carry water over waters. 

This great enterprize was begun July 17, 1766. Its entire length is 93 miles. from 
Wildon-ferry, in the county of Derby, to its junftion with the Duke’s canal at Prefion- 
on-the-hill, in Cheflnre. The common dimenfions of the canal are 29 feet, breadth 
at top ; 16 at bottom, and four 1 -half deep. It contains 75 locks ; 1S9 cart-bridges, 
and 1 1 foot-bridges. It is carried over the river Dove, on an aqueduct of 23 arches ; 
allb over the Trent, on an aqueduct of fix arches of 2 1 feet fpar. each ; and again, 
over the Dane, in Cheffiire, on three arches of 20 feet diameter. There are moreover 
about 160 lefl'er atjueduds and eulvetts, for the conveyance of brooks and fi reams 
under the canal. The mountains and rocks, that obllructed its common paflage, are 
perforated through as follows ; the moll fouthern is at Hermitage, a village near 
Rudgley, in Staffordffiire. I faw this loon after it was begun, when works of this 
kind were gazed at with arioniffiment, hut now they are become numerous and com- 
mon ; this cavity or tunnel, as it is called, is 130 yards long, with a haling path for 
herfes on one fide, in the manner they pafs under the arch of a bridge. The tunnel 
through Hare-caltle hill, beyond Burflem, in the north part of the fame county, was a 
work of enormous difficulty and expence, and executed in a manner worthy the great 
undertaker. It is 2880 yards in length ; nine feet wide, and 1 2 high, lined and arched 
throughout with brick, except towards the middle, where near 500 yards are lolid 
rock, blown up with gunpowder. The llrata are very various, and contain a great 
body of coal, for which reafon there are many collateral ’cavities deviating from the 
main cut into thole works. 1 vifited this tunnel about the year 1770, foon after it was 
fmifhcd, when pleafure boats were then kept for the purpofe of exhibiting this great 
wonder; the impreffion it made on ni) f mind, is flfll very frelh. The proccilion was 
folomn ; Ionic enlivened this feene with a band of mufick, but we had none ; as we. 
entered far, the light of candles was neceflarv, and about half-way, the view back upon 
the mouth, was like the glimmering of a liar, very beautiful. The various voices of 
the workmen ffotn the mines, &c. were rude and aweful, and to be prefent at their 
quarrels, which fometimes happen when they meet, and tattle for a palfage, mult re- 
fcmble greatly the ideas we may form of the regions of l’lujo. But iV.ch difputcs are 
carefully avoided, *by having fixed hour's to pafs each way. At Barmen, in the parifii 
of Great Budworth, Cheffiire, is another tunnel, ^60 yards long; at Saltenford, in 
the lame pariffi, is another 330 yards long ; and finally, at Prefton-on-thc-hill. is ano- 
ther 1240 yards long : each of them arc 17 feet four inches high, and 1 ? feet fix 
inches wide. 


And 
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And though the expence attending this aftonifhing work was enormous, fo as to 
promife little or no profit to the adventurers ; yet in a few years after it was -finilhed, I 
faw the fmile of hope brighten every countenance ; the value of manufactures arife in 
the mod unthought of places ; new buildings and new ftreets fpring up in many parts 
of Staft'ordlhire, where it pafles ; the poor no longer ftarving on the bread of poverty ; 
and the rich £row greatly richer. The market town of Stone in particular foon felt 
this comfortable change ; which from a poor infignificant place is now grown neat and 
handfome in its buildings, and from its wharfs and bufy traffic, wears the lively afpeCt 
of a little fea port. 

But to return from this digreffion, to a more minute defeription of the one before 
us. An att of parliament for this purpole was obtained in the year 1778 : and the 
legiflature, convinced of the utility of the feheme, for the encouragement of the ad- 
venturers, granted them more than ufual terms of advantage ; particularly in giving 
them a right to half tonnage for all fort of manure, in which a view was had to the 
cultivation of that prodigious trad of wafte lands, Baglhot and other adjacent heaths. 
It was thought better not at that time to pufh the feheme, during the burdens of our 
expenfive and complicated war ; this delirable event, therefore, being poftponed till 
the return of peace has now fully taken place ; fubferiptions being railed to the amount 
of 86, cool, atnongft about 150 proprietors, with a referve of railing in the fame man- 
ner what more may be wanted. Mr. Pinkerton is the contractor, and Mr. Jefhop the 
furveyor, who have engaged to complete the fame in four years. They have begun to 
work in the pariffi of Chertfey, near the river Wey, and on the farther lide of Grewell- 
hill, about two miles weft of Odiam, where there will be a tunnel upwards of 800 
yards in length. I vifited this place foon after, and faw above 100 men at work, 
preparing a wide paflage for the approach to the mouth, but they had not entered the 
hill. The morning was remarkably fine, 

“ The pale defeending year, yet pleafing 

and fuch an aflfembly of thefe fons of labour greatly enlivened the feene. The con- 
tractor, agreeable to the requeft of the company of proprietors, gives the preference to 
all the natives who are defirous of this work, but fuch is the power of ul'o over nature, 
that while thefe induftrious poor are by all their efforts incapable of earning a furtenance, 
thole who are brought from limilar works, cheerfully obtain a comfortable fupport. 
The property under which this tunnel is intended to pafs, belonged lately to lord 
Northington, but now by purchafe to the prefent lord Dorcheftcri Tfie hill is cloathed 
with a beautiful growing wood of 6nk, called Butter wood, "which uniting with another 
parr, called Barkley, extends a confiderahle length. 

Front Bafingftoke to Dead-Brook, near Alderfhot, 28 miles, will be a reach of re- 
markable* length, without the neceliity of a lock , from this they will provide thein- 
felves with a refervoir of water, by making this part one foot deeper chan the fimilar 
canals. The remainder of the diftance, 15 miles, will contain 28 locks; lo that the 
wholc'length will be 53 miles. From the eaft fide of Grewell, will be a collateral cut 
of about eight miles, near Tylney-park, to Turgis-green. . 

This being in the vicinity of many corn-mills, and communicating with the moll 
woody part of the county, and one of the belt in England for fine timber, will be a 
great advantage. The mutual carriage of goods to and from the capital will be of 
great importance, ‘ and the weft country manufactures will find from hence aneafy and 
cheap conveyance. An object of Hill greater, importance is the likelihood of this canal 

1 1 bcinfr 
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being the means of promoting the cultivation of the extenfive barren grounds before- 
mentioned, through a great part of which it mull neceflarily pafs, after having been 
firft conduced through a country full of chalk, from whence that manure is now car- 
ried in large quantities, at the expence of one {hilling a waggon-load per mile ; whereas 
by the canal it will coft but one penny a ton for the fame diftance ; and the boats will 
return laden with peat and peat allies, (the laft are clleemed an excellent manure for 
faintfoin, clover, &c.) to the mutual benefit of cultivation, and the emolument of the 
proprietors. 

Confidering this undertaking only in this limited view ; no canal of the fame extent 
is likely to prove of greater advantage to the public or its adventurers ; yet if we extend 
our ideas to what future affociations may accomplilh, the utility would be unbounded, 
viz. to continue it quite acrofs the ifland to the Briftol channel on the one fide ; and 
into the Britilh channel, by Southampton or Chriftchurch, with an arm to Salifbury, 
on the other ; but perhaps this is more a matter of fpcculation than can be made prac- 
ticable ; elfe how ul'eful in time of war would fuch communication be ; between the 
German ocean and the two channels, and between the two great commercial cities, 
London and Briltol, without being always obliged to wait for various and oppofite 
winds. 

The correfpondence between London and Briftol being very expenfive by land, and 
tedious by fea, it was natural to endeavour by fontc means to leflen or remove thefe 
difficulties. It has therefore frequently been propofcd to make ufe of the Avon, which 
runs to Briftol, and the Kennet which falls into the Thames, but remains as yet unac- 
complilhed. In the reign of Charles the fecond, a bill was brought into the houfe of 
'commons, to unite, by a new cut from Lechlade, the Thames with the Avon, that 
paffes through Bath. Captain Y arranton propofcd the fame thing, by uniting the 
Thames by the Charwell, to the Avon by the Stour, and fo to the Severn. The ie are 
of fuch vifible importance and utility, and fo apparently practicable, that it may be 
juftly wondered they have continued ib long in contemplation without being carried 
into execution. 

A junction between the Clyde and Forth, in Scotland, has been fome time actually 
undertaken, and is now nearly brought to a conclulion, which, when quite complete, 
will be a circumltnnce of prodigious confequence, confidered in a national light ; as it 
will put it effectually in their power to improve all the local advantages this canal mult 
neceflarily produce. 

In reference to artificial canals, there have been fevoral very confiderable ones made 
at different times,, for flitferent purpofes, and by different nations. The Cardike or 
Caerdike by the Romans, 40 miles in extent, connecting the rivers Nyne and Wi- 
tham, which fen ed to convey corn and other provifions between their ftation in North- 
amptonffiire and Lincolnlhire*. Offa’s dike, made by the Saxons from Briftol and 
Chefter : and Fofsdike, cut in the reign of Henry 1 . for opening a communication from 
Lincoln and York, by the Trent and Humbert. 

As our roads over all Europe came in the place of military ways made by the Ro- 
mans, fo their canals ferved as models for ours. Suetonius fpeaks in admiration of the 
canal made by Drufiis, which diverted the waters of the Rhine into the YtfelJ. The 
junction of the Mcufeand Rhine, by a canal 23 miles in length, was made by Corbulo 

* See Morcttfn** Natural Fliftory of Northnmptonihire, p, 513 Sntl 515. 

•f- Campbell’* Survey of Britain, vol. ii, p, 2*~ 

{ Iu Claudio, cap. I. 
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to avoid a paffage by fea, and at the fame time to fupply the troops*. Hence thefe 
water communications have been fo much efteemed in the Low Countries and the 
United Provinces. In France the canal of Briare unites the Loire and the Seine. It 
is 33 miles in extent, hath 42 locks, and is of great utility in facilitating the corres- 
pondence of the capital with the provinces, to their mutual benefit. It was begun in 
the reign of Henry IV. and finifhed under the direction of cardinal Richelieu. The 
canal of Orleans joins the fame rivers, but is fliorter, and hath only 22 locks. 

Almoft every city and great town in China, not immediately feated on a lake, or a 
river, hath a navigable cut into one or other of them. The grand canal which pafles 
from Canton to Pekin, in a ftrait line, is upwards of Poo miles in length, having 75 
locks, and 44 cities on its banks. The emperor hath near 1 0,000 vefiels thereon, 
for tranfporting provifions, manufactures, and the tributes of the provinces to his 
courts!- 

Mr. Clarke’s feat at Alderfliot was the next object of our entertainment and excur- 
fions. This retired fpot is fitualed in an extreme angle of the county, about three 
miles north-eaft of l'arnham, the grounds that {unround it, though not very extenfive, 
arc very plcafant and much improved ; the Clarkes, whofe principal eftate was very 
large at Sutton, in Derby (hire, came into pofleflion of this place by marriage with one 
of the Poolers, an ancient family of Rad borne, near Derby. 

At a fmall diftancc from this, we vifited the ruins of Alderfliot Place, which be- 
longed formerly to the Whites, and was carried by marriage with Mary, daughter and 
coheir of Robert White, about 1600, to fir Walter Ticliborne, knight of Tichborne, 
near Alrcsford in this county, anccltor of the prelent baronet, whofe family have been 
in pofleflion of that feat ever lincc Henry II. Little of the houfi: remains, except one 
end, which is appropriated to theufe of a farm ; but a moat walled round upon a fmall 
fcale, and the traces of a draw-bridge, are very perfect ; the marks of a large avenue 

are like wife vifible on one fide ; this eftate is now fold to Mr. , of Oxfordshire, 

who is lord of the manor hereabouts. In the fmall church at Alderfliot, which is only 
a chapel of cafe to Crundall, are the monuments of lady Mary Tichborne, and 1 3 
children, who died 1620; and of lady Ellen, wife of fir Richard Tichborne, filler 
and coheir of Robert White ; flie died 1606. Here 1 alfo obferved a mural marble 
tablet, to the memory of that induftrious compiler of the law, Charles Viner, who, in 
a fmall lioufe in this village, had a prefs erected by the booklellcrs, in order that his 
very elaborate work, confiding of 24 volumes folio, might be printed under his im- 
mediate infpe£tion. 

From hence we made an agreeable excut fion into the adjaednt copnty, to fee Guild- 
ford and fomc of the principal objects in its vicinity. The road from Farnham is. very 
remarkable, along the ridge of an high chalky hill, called the Hog’s-back, which com- 
mands molt delightful and extenfive views every way ; over Baglhot-heath to the 
north-weft, almolt to South-downs in Suflex to the fouth-eaft, and as far as the eye 
can reach to the weft. About four miles on this road, to our left. we fee a modern 
edifice, fituated low, but v.midft an agreeable verdure, called Pile-houfe, the prefent 
refidence of the marquis of Lothian. Not far from this, in an agreeable vale on our 
right, ftands Puttcnham, a handl'omc houfe and pleafure grounds, belonging to cap- 
tain Cornifli ; the only fault is its being too near the village j if it were on the oppofite 
fide of the lawn, it would be extremely beautiful. 

* Tacit Annal.'lib. 9th. • 

I* lurched lllultr. lib. 5th. Navarct. lib. 1. cap. 19. &c, Campbell's Survey. 
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Farther to the right is Godaiming, a fmall market town, deriving its name from 
Godiva’s alms or charity, as fuppofed to have been given by lady Goda, or Godiva, 
to fome religious houfe. It is faid before the conquelt to have been an epifcopal fee, 
and that the bilhop’s feat was Lofeley, near Guildford. This fee has been fo long 
diffolved, that we have no further mention of it in hiftory, than its being taken away 
in Henry lid's time, and the eftates conferred on the dcanry of Sarum. At this place 
lives the reverend Mr. Manning, an able antiquarian, formerly fellow and tutor of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, who is now, I underhand, employed in colle&ing 
materials for the hiftory of Surrey. 

Lofely, which is fituated-in a retired vale, about two miles from Guildford, was, as 
we mentioned before, fuppofed to have been a bi {hop’s feat to the fee of Godaiming ; 
and as an evidence of it, there was at the end of the caufey, a bridge, called the 
Bifhop’s-bridge, which has ever fince been repaired by the porfelTor of Lofelcy-houfe, 
though it ftands upon the common road. This feat afterwards belonged to the ancient 
family of the Moore’s, who were created baronets, 1 6 42, and have been long extinft. 
It now belongs to two ladies of the name of Molincux. The approach to this venerable 
pile is through a fine old avenue in the inidft of a park. By the architecture it feems 
to have been built about the time of King Henry VII. The prefent appearance of the 
building is large, though formerly much more lpacious ; indeed the form of it (hews 
much has been deftroyed, for there is now only one wing joined to the front, which 
looks very awkward. The entrance is through a fereen into a large old hall, about 45 
feet by 30, and lofty, which much refembles that of a college : it is now quite plain, 
but in the laft century we are told it was hung with targets, cullivers, pikes, fwords, 
&c. Much of this fpacious building is loft “ in paflages that lead to nothing ;”„thcrc 
are only two more rooms worth notice, a drawing-room and gallery ; .the former is 
about 36 by 27, the ceiling richly divided into fquare compartments, and the chimney- 
piece very curioufly wrought with chalk, &c. over which are feveral coats of arms ; 
and the walls are ornamented with many good portraits ; the founder of the family, 
dated 1 500 and odd ; Sir Thomas More, the chancellor, who was beheaded in the 
reign of Henry VIII. AnneBoleyn, taken juft before Ihe was beheaded, very beautiful 
and valuable ; and many others, which for want of a catalogue, or fome local infor- 
mation, I could no further deferibe. The gallery, 124 feet by 25, is very light and 
bea tiful, the pi&ures were numerous, but not now hung up. Queen Elizabeth is 
faid to have vifited this place frequently, and there is a room amongitthe bed-chambers 
that {till bears her name. 

Guildford, or.Guldcford, the capital of this county, is a well built old town, plea- 
fantly fiiuated on the fide of a chalk hill ; at the foot of which the river Wey winds a 
navigable ftrearn to the Thames. In the time of the Saxons it was a royal vill, given 
by King Alfred to his nephew Ethelwald ; who, according to fome authorities, had a 
large palace, now totally defaced ; the keep of an old caftle, however, ftill makes a 
confpicuous fig a re, once no doubt very large. In the reign of Harold the Dane, 
about 1057, we have an account of a molt horrid mafiacre committed here by Godwin, 
earl of Kent, whereby 600 1' ormans were cruelly put to death j and Alfred, who came 
at their head to claim and recover his inheritance, as only fon of King Ethelred, had 
his eyes put out, and was fent to a prifon in the ifle of Ely, where he languilhed and 
expired. In 1216," Lewis, Dauphin of France, having laAded witfyhis forces at Sand- 
wich in Kent, in confequence of an invitation from *the barons to accent the crown, 
in the reign of King John, befieged and took this caftle, but afterwards furrendered 
by order of the pope’s legate. It had been ufed for a gaol as far back as'Edward I. ; 
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and in Edward IIId*s it was given to the IforifF both for a gaol and a dwelling-houic 
forhimfelfj how much longer it thus continued does not appear. In i6tiitjvas 
granted by King James I. to Francis Carter, of Guildford, and at prefent it is the joint 
property of Mr. Loveday and Temped. In the chalky cliff adjacent to this, and near . 
Sourh-ftreet, is a large fuite of caverns, very curious, but the entrance is now clofed 
up by the fragments of fallen chalk. Mr. Newland, of Guildford, (hewed me a draw- 
ing of them, taken a few years ago, by which appeared a fmall paffage into a cave, 
about 45 feet by. 20, and jo high ; to the north and fouth are two other caverns, the 
former about 70 feet long, and from two to twelve wide ; tlve latter is near 140 long, 
but narrow; from this palTage run eadward five other cavities near 100 feet long, very 
narrow at the entrance, but increafmg to a confiderable breadth. Various have been 
the dories and conjectures about thefe fingular places, but 1 think there is little doubt 
of their origin, when we come to examine what a number of buildings were formerly 
wrought with chalk in this town. In the High-dreet I faw a very curious crypt, or 
vault, now occupied by a wine-merchant, the pillars and arches of beautiful Gothic, 
and formed entirely of lquarcd chalk. For what purpofe this was originally intended, 
or at what time made, is not certain ; it is thought at lead to be coeval with the cadle, 
and probably belonged to fome of its out-buildings. A good reprefentation of it is 
given by Mr. Grofe in his Antiquities. 

Oppofite Trinity church (lands a fine hofpital, built in a quadrangular form, with a 
large tbwer at the entrance, and four turrets on the top. It was founded by George 
Abbot, archbifhop of Canterbury, who endowed it for 1 2 men, a mader, and eight 
women, (nowalfo 12) for which purpofe he laid the fird done in 1619, and fettled 
landsthereon to the value of 300I. per annum. In the north eall corner is a neat cha- 
pel with two painted windows, repref'enting in good colours, the dory of Jacob and his 
family, &c. On the walls hang a good half-length portrait of the founder, and an 
excellent one of fir Nicholas Kempe, knt. who left 6ocl. to this indifution, by Paul 
Vanfomer. Here are three parifli churches, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, St. Mary, 
and St. Nicholas. Alfo a royal grammar fchool of good repute, founded in the time 
of Edward VI. 1509. There is too a large building called the Friary, fituated near 
the Wey, over which was formerly a drawbridge to a park well docked with deer, now 
converted into arable land ; they are both the property of lord Onflow, whole feat is 
at Clandon-place, jud by. 

In the road to Portfinouth, about a mile from Guildford, we faw delightfully fitu- 
ated on a hill, called in ancient records Drake-hill, the remain^ of a chapel, which wal> 
dedicated to St. Catherine, and 4 has always been admired by travellers as a curious 
piece of ruin ; the materials of which it is built are faid to be as hard as iron ; and to 
all appearance it has dood the dorm of ages. When it was founded is uncertain, but 
mention was made of it in the Pipe-rolls of Henry III. and in the reign of Edward 1. 
The tradition is, that this, and another liinilar one, dedicated to St. Martha, and 
fituated about two miles didant, were built by two liders, Katherille and Martha. 
The fite, together with this chapel, was purchafed of the abbey of Whernwell, by 
Richard de Wauney, paefon of St. Nicholas in Guildford, for a chapel of eafe to him 
and his fucceflbrs for ever. From the top of a cave, on the wed fide of this lull, is a 
fpring, which continues to drop in the dried feafon. 

From this fide pf Hampshire we vifited the more northern parts about Bafmgdoke* 
Sic. At Adi, the rcfidence of the Rev. George l.efroy, and one of the bed and larged 
parfonage houfes I ever beheld, (it being built by the prefent rector,) we faw a very 
curious cabinet of coins, and other antiques) collected by his father, the late Anthony 

Lefiroy* 
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Lefroy, efq. a very judicious antiquarian, and indefatigable collector, whofe name is 
well known among the connoifleurs in this line*, by his “ Mufeum Lefroyanum f,” 
and bis twelve coins, of which a defcription was prefcnted to the fociety of Antiqua- 
ries, written by his friend Propofto Venuti J. His principal colledion afterwards came 
into the hands of Mr. Anfon, of Shugborough, in Stafford (hire. But ftill there re- 
mains in Mr. Lefroy's pofleflion a curious fmall colleQion, fuch as we had not met 
with in all our former refcarches. Here lay before us in abundance what we fearched 
many a Roman veftige, and pored over the barrows of the dead for, in vain. Perhaps, 
however, there arc many whom a quantity thus difplnycd to them, would not give 
half the pleafure they would receive from having, with their own hands, procured one 
rare piece from the countlefs rubbifh in which it had long lain buried. There too 
often lies the fclfilh pleafure of collectors. We, however, were delighted w ith tlic 
infringe value of the antiques thcmfclvcs. Among the reft, we admired a pair of 
Etrufcan car-rings, of fmall and delicate gold work, fo well preferved, that, were 
it not for the authority of a faithful antiquarian, we (hould have believed them 
modern. 

In the houfe are a few miniature portraits ; of which two or three elegant ones by 
Cooper (truck tne. One of them, of a lady Marlham, (of the Romney family; ) 
another of fir William Mainwaring, killed at the fiege of Chefter, 1645; a youthful 
face, with beautiful flowing yellow hair ; another of his wife ; afterwards re-married 
to fir Henry Blount of Tittenhanger. From the windows of the rooms up-ftairs are 
fome Very p leafing pa ft oral views over green meadow's, from which rife gentle hills 
ikirted with wood. A(h park, a white houfe peeping from among trees, on one of 
rhefe hills, is a very pidurefque objeCt. From hence w'e vilited that manfion. The 
grounds fall in gentle declivities each way from it, and are interfperfed with fine wood- 
lands. It was the property of fir George Shuckburgh, of Shugborough in War- 
wickfhirc, who had other eftates in this neighbourhood, which he fqld to Mr. Portal, 
of Freefolk, near Overton adjoining. Mr. Holder is the gentleman who at prefent 
refides here. About two miles to the right of this are the remains of an old dilapidated 
place, of the name of Lichfield, formerly no doubt of fome confequence, but whether 
a religious houfe, or what, is not eafily to be traced. 

The land hereabouts is for the mod part of a flinty nature, and lets upon an average, 
the arable with the meadow, from feven to twenty (hillings an acre. 

To the weft of this, about two miles, lies Overton, a .fmall town upon the weftem 
road. The fituation is low, and its buildings very indifferent ; what is moft remark- : 
able here area large filk-mill, fituated upon a fmall dream that runs clofeby, famous 
fop its trout, and a large paper-mill in the adjoining pari(h of Freefolk, before-men- 
tioned ; the former belongs to Mr. Streatfield, and affords employment for many 
hands, but is very inferior to the original one I have feen at Derby ; the latter is a 
very profitable work, and belongs to Mr. Portal, who has a new houfe upon the fpor, 
with agreeable plantations, adjoining to Laverftock, an ancient feat, inhabited by general 
Matthew. 

We made an excurfion from hence, about 14 miles fouth by weft, to fee the noble 
and ancient city of Winchcfter. Our courfc w r as unconfined to roads, ahnoft: as the 

* See Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, tfq. to!. J. p« to Q. ike. 

t Catalogue Numifmaticus Mulct Lefroyoni Libwni, Anno K?DCCLXy I. 

t Duodehorurn Numifmatum antehac ineditorum Brevis Expofnio Philippus de YVnutis Piarpoliruh 
r<*d. IJburncn. Sehgit cx Gazophylacio Cl. V. Antonii Lefroy, Ang^i, it Nohilfts. \ iro Ilu^oni, Lo r- 
ilio Willoughby de Parham, Soeitutis Loctdincnlts Anti^uari* PtafkU dicivit 
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bird flics. The country foon fpread into a vaft expance of large arable lands and open 
downs. The mill of early day hung at firft too thick upon the hills to afford much 
profpeft j yet ere we had finilhed half our courfe, the fky brightened, and difplayed 
the country fully, but without any extraordinary charms ; the feene was too uniformly 
open to be pleafing, though perhaps to a fportfman, the whole might be efteemed 
excellent. We crolfed the Stockbridge road, and had a view of 3 tratton park, be- 
longing to the duke of Bedford, and at prefent inhabited by Mr. Crook, who I under- 
Hand is about to leave it foon, when lord John Ruifel means to take poffeflion. A few 
miles further we pafl'cd by the finall village of Weft on, a hamlet belonging to Michael- 
dever, where the duke has lately purchafed another houfe, or rather a farm of Mr. 
Briftow. Beyond this \vc leave the feat of fir Chaloner Ogle on our left, embofomed 
in many trees, formerly belonging to lord Kingfton. A little to the caft of this, 
where the river Itchin winds its courfe to Winchefter, ftands Avington, the feat of the 
duke of Chandos, devifed to him by George Brydges, efq. of Keynlham, and of this 
place. 

We now foon came into the turnpike road, and approached the venerable city. 
The firft object from hence is the unfinifhed palace of Charles II. .on the fite of the old 
caftlc. The reft of the town lies too much below to be well diftinguiftied 

Winchefter was the metropolis of the Britifh Belgoe, called by Ptolemy and Antoni- 
nus, Venta Belgarum, and by the Britains, Caer Gwent, or the White City, from 
its fituation upon chalk. It is reputably affirmed to have been founded by Ludor 
Hudibras-, 892 years before the nativity of Chrift. There is no doubt of it having 
been a celebrated ftation of the Romans, and probably one of their cities, as appears 
from the difeovery of feveral pavements, and coins of Conftantinc the Great. Cam- 
den fays, that during the Saxon heptarchy, this city was the refidence of the Weft 
Saxon kings, who adorned it with magnificent churches, and an cpifcopal fee ; and 
was alfo endowed by King Athelftan with the privilege of fix mints. From its firft 
foundation to the time of the conqueft, it was three times deftroyed by fire ; and in 
the civil war between Maud the Emprefs and King Stephen, it luffered much defola- 
tion from the hands of infolent foldiers. But ihefe fufferings were amply repaired by 
Edward III. who fixed here a ftaple for wool and woollen manufactures. This city 
is faid to have been firft fortified by Guidorius, 1 79, and the prefent walls to have 
been built by Moleutius Dunwallo, 341. On the fouth and eaft fides they remain 
almoft entire, and many fragments are to be fecn on the north and weft, particularly 
a baftion, called the Hermit’s tower. There were formerly fix gates belonging to 
this city, one of which ftill remains, except one of the pofterns, called the king’s 
gate. On the weft, north, and fouth fides, ‘ is a prodigious deep fofs, but to the 
meadows, which were eafily flooded by the river, fuch a defence was thought un- 
neceffary. Before we proceed to deferibe more fully its buildings and prefent ftate, 
it may not be unprofitable to recite fome of its moft remarkable tranfaftions and oc- 
currences. * 

In ti i2, King Henry 1 . ‘-granted the firft free charter to this city, whereby the 
inhabitants were incorpoijited by the name of the guild of merchants. Soon after 
this, Winchefter is faid to have rifen to the fumrnit of her glory, and became the re- 
fidence of the firft perfons in the kingdom. Henry I. under whole reign it fo much 
flourifhed, took hip wife M'aud, daughter of Malcolm, King of the Scots, out of a 
nunnery here'; by which marriage the Saxon and Norman blood were united. At 
the death of this 'king, the’ effects of a difpute for the crown were feverely felt by a 
fiege whkh' 4 afted feven weeks. A dreadful fire alfo happened, that confumed above 
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twenty parifh churches, the king's palace, and a vaft number of houfes. This fo 
much depopulated the city, that it never arrived to the fame extent and perfection. 
King Henry II. held a parliament here 1 172, and was crowned with his Queen Marga. 
ret, by Rotred, archbifhop of Roan. 

King John kept his court here about > 207, and granted a new charter to the city, 
with many privileges. Not long after the barons rofe, and took poffeffion of this 
city, but the citizens were not difpofed to favour them. King John rewarded the 
loyal inhabitants by the following grant $ “ that they do continue for ever to be in- 
corporated by the name of mayor and burgeffes of the guild of merchants of the city 
of Winchefter, with perpetual fucceflion.” About this period Henry Til. was bom 
here, who alfo kept his Chriltmas in this city, 1239. Alfo about 1254, when he 
was at variance with the barons, he retired here for fafety ; but on the approach of 
Mountfort, earl of Leicelter, at the head of their army, lie fled to Reading, when the 
earl took the cattle, facked the city, and put many of its inhabitants, particularly Jews, 
to the fword. 

The great plague brought into England 1348, fo much reduced this city, that a 
fine ox fold at 4s. the beft cow at 2s. fheep at 6d. hog 5d. and twelve pigeons for one 
penny. In 1377 the French, landing at Portfmouth, inarched up the country, and 
befieged this city ; but were driven back again by the inhabitants with great daughter. 
Soon after this the infurrection headed by Wat Tyler did confiderable damage to the 
fuburbs of this city. I11 the civil wars between Henry IV. and earl Northumberland, it 
was a great fufferer. Alfo in 1497 this c ‘ t y was attacked by the rebels under the com- 
mand of lord Dudley. 

Queen Elizabeth vifited this city, and was elegantly entertained by the mayor in 
the cattle, of which fhc made him conftable, and railed the falary of that office to 61. 
13s. 6d..per annum. And at her departure was gracioufly pleafed to fignify her in- 
tention of renewing their charter, which was afterwards granted, and is the fame 
by which the city is governed to this day. In 1625 a fad peftiience broke out here, 
and carried off numbers of the inhabitants, without fpreading into other parts. 
During the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. fir William Waller took this city 
under the dire&ion of Oliver Cromwell, who vented all his fury upon the cattle, till 
the whole of that magnificent itru&ure was levelled with the ground. But while this 
place was in the poffcffion of the parliament party, the garrifon at Bafingftoke was very 
troublefome to them. 

After the reftoration. King Charles II. made many progreffes to this city, parti- 
cularly while the xoyal 'jpalace, which he never lived to finifh, was building. In 1 663, 
a molt dreadful plague broke out and raged here Tor almoft twelve months. Cart 
loads of the dead were daily carried out and buried on the neighbouring downs. 
To prevent the progrefs of the contagion, the markets were removed to a proper dis- 
tance from the city, and an obelifk, in memory of that unfortunate sera, is. erected on 
the fpot where *he markets were held. We will now proceed to further descriptions 
in the order in which we infpc&ed this city. Near the w^tt gate, upon a large emi- 
nence, are the ruins of a ftrong cattle, faid to have been built by King Arthur, 523 ; 
which was a place of rcmarkable^dcfence in the reign of King Stephen. Heylin def- 
cribes it to be “ a gallant, but not a great callle, bravely mounted on a hill for defence 
and profpe&.” The chapel, which was originally detached, is ftill entire, and is a 
fine building, confifting of three aifles, 1 10 feet long, and 55 wide. The affizes for 
the county were held in this cattle as early 333272 ; but at .prefent this chapel is fitted 
up for that purpofe. At one end we obfe^ved’ King Arthur’s round table, , as it is cotn- 
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manly -called, which is about r8 feet diameter. The following beautiful defeription of 
it i§ found in Wart on’s Sonnets. 

Where Venta’s Norman cadlc dill uprearf. 

Its rafter’d lull, that o’er the graffy fofs, 

And fcatter’d flinty fragments, dad in mofs, 

On yonder fteep in naked (late appears, 

High-hung remains, the pride of warlike years, 

CM Artlmi’s boar!; mi the capacioun round 
Some British pen !ia* fketchM the names renownM, 

In marks obfeure, of his immortal peer**. 

Though join’d with magic (kill, with many a rhyme* 

The Druid frame, uuhoiiour’d, falls a prey 
To the flow vengeance of the wifurd time. 

And fade the Uritifli characters away; 

Yet Spencer’s page, that chants in verfe fubh'me 
. Thofe chiefs* fliall liyc, uticonfciuus of decay. 


Many authorities, befides that of Camden, might be quoted to prove this table of mo- 
■■dern date ; yet perhaps it is of higher antiquity than fome have imagined ; foi* Paulus 
Jovius, who wrote above two hundred years ago, relates, that it was {hewn to the 
emperor Charles V. and that at that time many marks of its antiquity had been 
dcliroyed, the names of the knights written afrtfh, and the whole newly repaired. 
Mr. Warton, in his defeription* of Winchefter, fays, tournaments being often 
held here before the court and parliament, this table might probably have been 
lift’d, on thofe occafions, for entertaining the combatants; which, on that account, 
was properly inferibed with the names of Arthur’s knights ; cither in commemo- 
ration of that prince, who was the reputed founder and patron of tilts and tour- 
naments ; or becaufe he was fuppofed to have cftabliflied thel'e martial fports at Win- 
chefter. 

On the fite of the old caflle we fee the unfinished relicks of a mod noble royal 
palace, begun by Charles II. 1683, the (hell of which (hews the magnificent intention. 
A cupola was defigned 30 feet higher than the roof, which would have been feen at l’ca. 
The length of the whole is 328 feet. A ftrcct was intended from the centre of the weft 
end of the cathedral. And a park was projected ten miles in circumference: but the 
king’s death prevented the execution of this noble plan. During the war it was ufed 
as a prifon for the French, &c. that were taken ; ?nd fevcral hundred were confined 
here. We faw an apartment which they appropriated for their chapel; and various 
relicks of their devotion, paintings, and inferiptions ftill remain. 

Palling over the reft of the buildings in this city, we fliall conclude with a fhort ac- 
count of the college and cathedral, t he former is fituated on the Jouth eaft of the 
cathedral, juft without the city wall. In confifts of numerous buildings and offices, 
fuitable to its noble foundation, which owes its origin to the famous William, of Wyke- 
ham, Bifhopof Wtnchcfler, who had the fir 11 Hone laid March 26, i$ 3 y, near a fchool 
in which he, when a boy, was educated. The building was compleated March 28, 
i 303, for a warden, ten .fellows one mafter, one u flier, three chaplains, feventy fcholars, 
three clerks and fixteen choriflers. To enumerate every particular, and note every 
part of thefc buildings would be impoffible in a work ot this kind. Entering the 

jfecond quadrangle under ‘a {lately tower, we obferve on the iouth fide the chapel 

'■ * 

T'o which I am indebted fur much inhumation. 
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aftd hall. The latter is a noble gothic room about 63 by 33 feet, in which the fcholars 
dine and fup. 

The chapel is efieemed equal to mod, in point of fize, furniture and folemnity. Its 
dimenfions are 102 by 33 feet. The fcreens, Halls, and altar-piece are richly carved of 
the Ionic order, and the altar difplays a fine falutation piece ; by Le Moine. On the 
north fide Hands the organ. The roof is covered with wood in imitation of arched 
Hone work. 

From hence turning on our left we come into the cloifiers, whjch conHitute a fquare 
of 1 32 feet. In the centre of the area Hands the library, an elegant gothic building 
erected in the time of Henry VI, by John Fromond, who intended it for a chapel, but 
it was converted into its prefent purpofe, 1629, by Robert Pink, warden. To the 
welt of the cloifiers, Hands the fchool ; which is a finely proportioned room and elegantly 
finilhed. 

From the fchool area we pafs into the college meadow, from whence is a fine profit 
peft of Catharine-hill, on the top of . which, Lcland fays, there was a fair chapel dedi- 
cated to that Saint. It was endowed with lands, and fupprefled by Cardinal Wolfey. 

To this hill, which is very delightful, affording an admirable view of the city, inter- 
fperfed with trees and gardens, magnificent and venerable ffru&ures, befides an exten- 
five country of hills and vallies, woods and downs, the fcholars are allowed to wander 
on holidays. This indulgence, I fear, by frequent repetition, becomes » talk rather ' 
than a pleafure, and few of them will fincerely join with the poet Grey in his beautiful- 
exclamation : 

•• Ah happy hills ! ah plealing (hade 1 
Ah fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my carelcfs childhood ftray’d, 

A Granger ) et to pain ! 

I feel thegalta that from ye blow, 

A momentary blifs bellow. 

As waving frtfh their gladfomc wing j 
And redolent of joy and youth 
My weary foul they feem to foot!), 

And breathe a fecond fpring ! 

We now went to infpeft the cathedral, originally begun A. D. 61 1, by Kyngelife, 
the firff chriffian king of the Weff Saxons, and finilhed by his fueceffor Kenwalch, and 
endowed by him, and other royal benefactors. The chapter of this foundation, who 
were leculars, continued* about 300 years, and were at laff removed by the perfuafion 
of Bilhop Ethelwold, in the reign of King Edgar 393, who fubffituted a convent of 
Benedictines, which remained till the reformation. About 1079 Bilhop Wakelyne be- 
gan the prefent edifice, and- finilhed the tower, choir, traniept, and welt end. And the 
monks paffed, in Hate and triumph, from the old monaflery to this new one on St. 
Swithin’s day, 1093. The appearance on the outfide is flat and heavy, no relief of 
lpires, pinnacles, or other Gothic ornaments. But the infide is magnificent and pleafing ; 
its dimenfions from eafi to welt are 545 feet, of which the lady 's chapel takes up 34, 
and the choir 136 ;»tranfept 1*6. Height of the tower 138. At the entrance of 
the tower is the Hone fereen of the com polite order, executed by the famous Inigo 
Jones. The admirefs of Grecian architecture will think this very beautiful, but the 
lovers of Gothic mufi feel the incongruity of fuch a Hructure. On the* rinht hand 
Hands a brals fiatue of James I. ; on the left,, one of Chatics I. The Halls are of 
Norway oak, and are very beautiful. In the area leading to the high altaar, is a plain 
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raifed tomb, of grey ftone, under which William Rufus, who was fliot, as before-men- 
tioned, in the New Foreft, is buried. The rebels in the civil wars plundered this tomb 
of a gold cloth, and a ring fet with rubies, of 500I. value ; alfo a fmall fiiver chalice. 
The altar piece is very rich and handfome ; the wood work about it was ere&ed by 
bifhop Fox ; but the Canopy, with its feftoou ornaments were added about the fame 
time as the fkreen, in the reign of Charles I. A fine piece of painting has been lately 
placed over the altar by the dean and Chapter. It was painted by Weft. The fubje&r 
is Chrift railing Lazarus from the dead. His two iiiVrs are fupporting him. One 
of the twelve is removing the ftone from the monument. Behind are leveral of the 
apoftles. The faces of St. Peter and St.John are plainly diftinguilhed, but the latter 
is furely pittured too young On the left is a group of Jews $ in the middle is a fine 
old figure, fuppofed to reprefent tile father of Lazarus. On the top of each wall that 
furrounds the Prefbytery, are placed cherts, which contain the bones of the WeftjSaxon 
Kings, and others who had been bi ea behind the altar and different parts of the 
church. In the aides are feveral curious and fuperb monuments, which would take 
up too much room in thef -ages. The north and fouth iranfcpt are curious remains 
of unfinifhed. S xon architecture very ftriking. Full of thofe awful ideas that arife 
from the contemplation of fuch noble objects, we left this place and its venerable city. 
By a gradual tr.mfuion wc begun to remark again the face of the country. We parted 
through Stoke Charity, a fmall village remarkable for numerous furrounding yew 
trees, that either mult have been the natural growth of the place, or the relics of its 
former confequencc. The latter idea is fuggefted by teeing the traces of an ancient 
encampment juft beyond, called Nurfbury, which is furrounded with a frngle fofs and 
rampart. About two miles weft of this, is another fimiiar work, called Tetbury ; and 
on the down near the Stockbridge road i obferved three large barrows. 

We foon now come to Popham-beacons, places no doubt of obfervation to the Ro- 
mans ; from whence the profpeft is extenfive and plealant, particularly to the well, 
terminated by Lord Porchc.-wPs at Highclear, and the hills that divide the county 
above Kingsclcar. 

The time now approached that we were to bid adieu to this hofpitable county. The 

leaves were all off* the trees ; 

Wet with hoar raids appear’d tht glittering fcenc 
Which late in cart his indolence 1 pall , 

And A m tntnn all around thofe hues had evil 
When- pall delight my recent grief might trace. 

Sad change, that nnttue a congenial gloom 

Should wear wfitu rnoi!, n. y «hierlcU mood to chafe, 

1 wilh’d her greer attire and wonted bloom 1*” 

The dark days of November were indeed calculated to cherilh that melancholy, we 
naturally felt at parting from friends and from fcenes, among whom we had experi- 
enced lo high a kind of pleafure. We were about to be loft lor the remaining 
months of the winter, in tile crowds and buftle of the capital, which, whatever pleafure 
and whatever fociety it may afford, does not leave that impreffien on the imagination, 
which all feeling minds experience after thofe more penfive enjoyments, that have 
parted among the pidurt'fqpc feenery of the county. . 


• Wartop’s fcvervth Sonnet. 
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We have Hill however one object of our vifits and our admiration to defcribe, which 
though we faw it fome time before, we have referved to this place, becaufe it lies in 
our way back to town. Patting along the great turnpike road from Andover to Ba- 
fmglloke, on our left about lix miles from iiafmgftokc lay the pi&urafque village cf 
Deane, and a little on our right. Hall-place, the feat of Mr. Bramdon. Hence patting 
throned i Worting, a fmall village, we came to the new inclofures, on this fide Bafinglloke, 
and obferved among the red a new farm-houfe of Lord Dartmouth, who has confider- 
iible eltates abom the to ,vn in right of his wife, and expects to be a great gainer by the 
alteration. Upon ;r hill to the north of the town, the ruins of the Holy Ghoft Chapel 
are here very conlpicuuus. Tin.- rectory of Bafingdoke (and I believe the manor, fubjed 
to a fee farm rent to the crown) belonged *•> the priory of Seiborn, and from thence went 
with the other etlatos of the priory, to T lagdalen-collcge, Oxford, to which it now be- 
longs. The living is a very valuable one, and no doubt greatly improved by the late 
inciofure. Dr. ShephorJ,who was lei low ot 'ha: fociety, is the prefent incumbent. 

Patting along the principal Itreet, to our rignt iav the turning tc Uackwcod, the feat 

0 the Duke t)f Bolton, which during on. dav in t!u country, wo had a opportunity, 
hv the politenefs and condefcenlion ol tile L...n!\ , oi ..f'mv n a ver. advantageous 
manner. The contrail, indeed, with what is too oiten experienced i". • idling the man- 
fions of the nobility was highly delightful to us. Vor I camn.ilv.ip rejecting with 
regret upon the dilliculties that travellers undergo, in infpecting many of the hordes, 
that, are the objects of their tours. 'Poo often, when after long rides they approach the 
maniion doubtful of admittance ; il at length the favour is gained, they are hurried 
through the rooms and grounds, und. r the guidance of illiterate, lcrvants, whole fees 
are more than would purchafe an entry to the moll expenlive place of entertainment in 
London. 

But before we defcribe Ilackwood, we will gtv dune account of Baling cadle, the 
ancient refidence of the family, which, going out ol Baling dokc. lies on the left of the 
ureal road, about a mile and a half from Hack wood. 

Bating wa 1 - the head of the Barony of Hugh de Port, a Saxon, who had a grant or 
confirmation of Lordlhips in this county at the (’.cinque!’, and was one oi the barons, 
under .John de Va nes, who held 14 ! knight fees in Kent, hy the tenure of performing 
military lervice at the calUe of Dover'. In the time of Henry II. the cuilL- looms lo 
have been rebuilt ; probably in the more lplendid manner of architecture, to which 
thev had then arrived (the former one polliblv being Saxon) ; for then John do Port, 
era: mien n f Hugh, bellowed on the monks ol Sherbunw, the chapel oi Sr. Michael, 
v.ith the land wf the old Gallic of Baling!. In the .vigil of Henry ill., tills lamiiy 
chaneed their name to St. John, and b n e tb ■ srrP that i.ord St. John now bears, in 
4 -. of that reign, Robert i.ord St. John obtained aii.Miw* to ix a pale upon the Irani: 

01 hit; moat at Baling, and to continue it fo fortified during ih ku.g s plcafur; Vivrn 
Jiis youngei foil are dci’cendcd the prelent lords St. John a d Jiolingbroke. in the 
time of lldward 111., the co-heirefs married Lucas, lord t\ nines, and broujht him 
this callle and other ellates. Conllance, the eo-mir.-is Ids grundl'on Hugh, married 
fir John Powlet, of Noney-callle, in S merletihire, who .• hither William (younger bro- 
ther, of fir Thomas, anceltor to earl Paulet) obtained that feat by marriage with the 
heirels of Delamare. Sir John by this match came to peiiefs Bafing-caftle, in the reign 
of llenrv VI. 


* See (Ici.l. Mug. for Aug. 1787. page 601, OS2, OS3, 684, 
•J- Ibid. .(. Ibid. 
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For three generations this family continued here as Commoners* ; the barony of St. 
John being then in abeyance. Then arofe the great chara&er, who placed the family 
in the fplendor and honours, in which it has ever fince continued. He was born in 
1483, 1. Richard 111 . and afterwards became a ftudent in the Temple, when he was 
called home 1. Ilenry VIII. by fir John Powleti, knt. his father, who was then fick, 
and not able to officiate as jultice of the peace, in the ffiire where he dwelled. He was 
then put into the commiffion of the peace, and loon alter made Cull os Kotulorum of 
Hamplhire. On his father’s deathf, Henry VIII. lent for him to Richmond, and made 
him joint furveyor of all his woods, with John Mordaunt, elq. Two years after he was 
made mailer of the Wards, and after that role through a teries of places in court, fuch 
as fcarce any ever enjoyed before. Oil March 9, 1 539, he was created baron St. John, 
of Bafing. Jan. 19, 1550, 3. Edward VI. he was created earl of Wiltlhire, and Oct. 
1 2. 1551, 5. Edward VI. marquis of Winchefter. Old NauntonJ fays of him, “ He 
had ferved four princes in various and changeable times and feafons, that I may well 
fay, no time nor age hath yielded the like prefident : this man being noted to grow high 
in Queen Elizabeth’s favour, as his place and experience required, was queltioned by 
an intimate friend of his, how he had flood for thirty years together, amidft the change 
and ruin of fo many chancellors and great perfonages ? Why, quoth the marquis, 
‘ Ortus fum cfalicc , non rx qucrcu.’ 1 1 am made of pliable willow, not of the ilubborn oak.’ 
“ It is laid of him, and William earl of Pembroke, that being both younger brothers§, 
yet of noble houfes, they fpent wlrat was lef t them, and came on trull to the court, 
where, upon the bare flock of their wits, they began to traffick for theinfelves, and 
profpered fo well, that they got, fpent, and left more than any fubjecls from the Nor- 
man Conquefl to their own times : w'hereupon it had been prettily fpoken, that they had 
lived in a time of dilfolution.” Many parts of this account are inaccurate. The mar- 
quis never could have fpent his paternal eftate, for it is at this day, the feat of his de- 
feendant the duke. He himfi lf re-built, indeed, the (lately callle of Bafing, in a molt 
magnificent manner. He had the rare happinels of fetting in his full fplendor, in 1 572, 
having lived 97 years, and feen 10 5 defeendants ot his body. “ A man he was, (fays 
Loyd,) that reverenced himfclf ; that could be virtuous when alone, anil good, when 
only his own theatre, his applaufe, though excellent before the world, his vert ue im- 
proving in fame and glory, as an heat which is doubled by reflexion||.” In July or 
Augull, 1360, he entertained Queen Elizabeth here in a moft fplendid manner, “and 
with all good chear.” She being then on her progress, and coming hither from Win- 
chelter. Here ffie openly and merrily bemoaned herfelf, that the marquis was fo old, 
“for elfe, by my troth, (laid ffie) if my lord treafurer were but’ a young man, 1 could 
find in mv heart to have him for mV hulbaml, before any man in England^ ” 

It l’eenis extraordinary that his great grandfon William, fourth Marquis, thould alio 
entertain the lame Queen here, which he did in 1 6c i. “ Here ffie took Inch great con- 
tent, as well with the feat of the houle, as honorable carriage of the worthy lady Lucy, 

* See their tombs and arms upoq them in Bafing church deferibed in Gent. Mag. Dec. 1787. page 

IQs 7. 

-)■ H:s father left two younger fons, fir George fettled at Crundal, and Richard f*.* tied at Ilerriard. And 
a daughter Elianor nmmed to fir William Giflurd, ul ilchell, in Crundal, now called Ewfhot, and the feat 
of Mr. Maxwell, as before mentioned. 

J In hi. Fragment a Krgulia, rag* 12. 

§ Thib is wrong of Lofa. The marquis was a younger branch but the eldcft fon. Lord Pembroke was 
illegitimate. 

|| Worthies, p. 5x4. 

Sec (>uecn i\lizabcth\ Piogrt.Te?, vol i. 1560 p. 5O. 
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marchionefs ofWinchefter, (daughter of Thomas Cecil, earl of Exeter,) that file ftaid 
there 13 days to the great charge of the faid lord marquis.” 

About the fame time the duke de Biron, and certain other noblemen, &c. of France, 
to the number of 300, were at lord Sandys’s at the Vine. “ And her Majefty went to 
him to the Vine and he to her to Bating ; and one day he attended her at Bating park 
on hunting, where the duke ftaid her coming, and did there fee her in fuch royalty and 
fo attended by the nobility, and fo coflly furnithed and mounted, as the like had feidom 
been teen, ike. She tarried at. Bafing thirteen days, being very well content *d with 
all things there done, affirming the had done that in Jlampthire, that none of her a:i- 
ceftors ever did, neither that any prince of Chriftcndom could do : that was, fije had 
in her progrefs, in h r, r fubjefts honf'es, entertained a royal ambafi'ador, and royally 
entertained Inn:*.” She went f.om Banng to Farnham, the bitliop of Winchester's. 

This Marquis died in 1628 at 1 lawk wood, where was then only a large hawking room, 
that is now the hall, with a room or two, I fuppofe, of accommodation befides. 1 lis fon, 
the 5th marquis, was that gallant nobleman, who lo bravely defended Bafing Caftle 
ngainft the rebels, under Oliver Cromwell. In a two years fiege from Auguft 16.4.3,10 
Ofctober 1 64 <j, he held out again ft all the Parliament forces, being heard to fay, “ that 
if the king had no more ground in England than Bafing houl'e, he would adventure as 
he dkl, and fo maintain it to the ut in >ft. It was bofiegod by a conjunction of the rebel 
forces of Hampfhire and Suflex, under the command of Norton, (of Southwick 1 believe) 
Onflow, fanceftor to lord Onflow ' Jarvis, (ofllerriard, 1 fuppofe) Whitehead, 'pro- 
bably of Norman Court) and Murky, all colonels of regiments under the command 
of Norton a man of fpirit, and of the greateft fortune of all the reft. The marquis 
told Morlev when he fummoned him to yield to the Parliament, that he knew no Par- 
liament without the king, by whofe orders he kept the lioufe, adding, that he would 
keep his fummons as a feitimony of his rebellion!. 

!t was afterwards relieved in a very gallant manner by colonel Gage, the particulars 
of which are very minutely related by Lord Clarendon. At length, however, it yielded 
to the infatiatc attacks of Cromwell, and money, jewels, and houfehold Ruth, to the 
amount of 200,000k were found in it ; among which w 7 as a rich bed worth 14,000k 
A private foldier is faid to have got 300I. The loyal niQtto, which the marquis had 
canted to be w ritten with a diamond, in every window, Aimcz I eyatthc, (and which has 
ever fince been the motto of the family ; fo provoked the rebels, that they burnt 
the caftle to the ground ; little of which now remains,’ except a fmall part of the 
outward wall. , 

The family hatfe refided fince the revolution, at let^ft principally, at Hack wood. The 
marquis, who lived till 16 4, probably refided at tnglefield, in Berks, as he was bu- 
ried there; and the firft duke, his fon, does not feem to have made Hack wood his firft 
object, for he built in a magnificent manner Bohon-hall, in Yorkfhire, an eftate w hich 
came by his wife from the Scropes, where he retired, during the agitated reign of James 
II. and by feigning a temporary iudifpofition for political purpofes, contributed greatly 
towards eft', cling the revolution. Bolton hall, however, though in a molt romantic fitu- 
ation, is not much f requented by the prefeut family, as they.fcem to prefer a refidence 
nearer the capital, *and which is endeared too by an uninterrupted pofleflion of noble 
anceftors from the sonqueft. This charming feat was at firft no more than a hawking- 

• 

* In bliz.ihctli’s Piogufu-s, vol. ii 1 6 w i > p. 5. See it more large. 

| Lua j * L./)a!iils, >77. 
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box to the caftleof Bating, and confided, as I mentioned, but of one fpacious room, 
which is now the hall. Here then the lovers of Hawking, after their diverfion in the 
park, ufed to retire, and partake of refrefhment. And in length of time, when the 
caftle was rendered no longer habitable, this was enlarged. The firft duke, though he 
made it not his principal object, feems certainly to have built its prefent form, which 
bears marks of the revolution year. He was buried at Anneport, by Andover, where 
Mr. George Powlett, defcended from his uncle, fir Henry now rciides. The title of 
marquis of Wincheficr will fall to this gentleman or his fon. 

The fite of Hackwood is in a charming'park, and though the building is not immenfe, 
yet it is complete in irfelf and prefents two fronts, pleafing and harmonious to the eye, 
particularly the back front,* which appears much newer, and commands a finer prof- 
pedt. The hall is about 40 feet by 30, and 20 high. The varnilhed oak wainfeoat gives 
it a fuitable grandeur, and the carve- work of the famous Gibbons is very beautiful, and 
of fimilar defigns to what we had lately feen at Holme, belonging to the duke of Nor- 
folk, near Hereford. Here are alfo l'everal portraits of the family, but the pictures 
molt remarkable are two old portraits in the dining-room, one of John lord marquis of 
Wincheller, probably he who defended Bafing-caitle ; the other, a inarchionefs, but lias 
no peculiar marks to diftinguifh her name, yet Ihe was no doubt, his wife, and painted 
by the fame perfon.. This conclufion 1 was led to by obferving the very minute and 
exadt pattern of the lace on both their drefles. The llilfnelsand unmallerly appearance 
of her arms may be owing to fonie injudicious repairs. We alfo faw two fweet portraits 
of ladies unknown, by S. Varellt, an admirable painter in the reign of Charles II., 
whole greatefi excellence was in flower pieces, for which he was celebrated by Prior in 
his poems. His portraits were finilhed with the fame labour and delicacy as his flowers, 
which he frequently introduced into them. The two pieces we here admired, are full 
of the magic of his pencil. That in the duchefl'es d refling- room, exhibits a moll beau- 
tiful face, and graceful figure, the arms being formed with the greatefi cafe and ele- 
gance imaginable. The light and Ihade, reflected from the fcarlet and purple colours 
of the drapery, produce a Angular effect, which in modern painting would be harfli and 
taudry, but here it is remarkably pleafing. In a fmall bed-room below Hairs hung the 
other, almoft as beautiful *, the lkirts of the drapery are extremely rich, and in one 
corner of the ground, the painter has given his darling accompaniment of flowers. Wo 
now proceeded to drive round the park, which is nearly a circle of fix miles, and laid 
out in great variety of ground, molt judicioufly ornamented with woods and plantations, 
of which the beech-trec is here remarkably flourifhing and abundant. But what fliil 
further charafterifes this admirable place is a beautiful farm, taken out of the fouth-eaft 
fide of the park, and fweetly interfperfed with groves, tillage, and palture. It was 
laid out by the great Ikill and talle of the late lord Bathurft, the patron of Pope, 
whole extenfive defigns we had lately admired at his feat at Cirencefter. We now re- 
turned towards the back front of the houfe, and from this part of the park, among!! 
verdant lawns, gentle hills and vales, graced with foliage, enjoyed an extdnfive view over 
part of this county and Berk/hire. 

Thus gratified we relu&anrly departed, and leaving Bafingftoke, the great road to 
London loon brought us to lleri ford-bridge ; the intermediate inclofures are very plea- 
fant, and wc had a glimpfe of Tilney-hall, at a fmall difiance on our left, the feat of 
firJamcsLong. Palling through the village of Hook we arefoon furrounded by fome beau- 
tiful groves oh fmall oak about Barkley common, which brings us next to a long firing 

Tin’s latter was built, by the late duke. 
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of houfes, called Hartley. row. Oppofite the inn at Hertford-bridge, we deviated about 
a mila^nd half to fee the remains of Elvetham, that noble feat of entertainment to queen 
Elizabeth, given by the earl of Hertford, its noble owner, 1591. An account of this 
fplendid entertainment was publifhed at the time, and lately made its frelh appearance 
in Mr. Nichols’s work called the Queen’s Progreffes ; a ihort cxtrad therefore may be 
an acceptable prelude to our prefent defcription. 

“ Elvetham houfe beeing fcituatc in a parke but of two miles in compaffe, or there- 
abouts, and of no great receipt, as beeing none of the earles chiefe manfion-houfes, 
yet for the defire he nad to lhew his unfained love, and loyall duetie to her moll gra- 
tious highnefle, purpofing to vifit him in this her late progreffe, whereof he had to un- 
derhand by the ordinarie gueffe, as alfo by his honourable good friendes in court neare 
to her Majeftie ; his honor with all expedition fet artificers a work to the number of 
300, many daies before her Majefties arrival, to enlarge his houfe with new rooms and 
offices. Whereof I omit to fpeak how manic were deftined to the offices of the quene’s 
houlhold, and will onlic make mention of other fuch buildings as were raifedon the 
lodaine, fourteen fcore off from the houfe on a hill fide, and within the faid parke, for 
entertainment of nobles, gentlemen, and others whatfoever. 

“ Firft, there was made a roome of eftate for the nobles, and at the end thereof a 
withdrawing place for her Majeftie. The outfides of the walls were all covered with 
boughs, and clufters of ripe hafell nuttes, the infides with arras, the roofe of the place 
with works of ivy leaves, the floore with fweet herbes and green rufhes. Near adjoin- 
ing unto this, were many offices new builded ; all which were tyled. Not farre off 
was ere&ed a large hall, for entertainment of knights, ladies, and gentlemen of chief 
account. There was alfo a feverall place for her majefties footman, and their friendes. 
Then was there a long bowre for her Majefties guard. Another for other officers of 
her Majefties houfe. Another to entertain all commers, fuiters, and fuch like. Another 
for my lord’s fteward to keep his table in. Another for his gentlemen that waited. 

“ Moll of thefe forefaid rooines were furniihed with tables, and the tables carrved 
13 yards in length. 

“ Moreover on the fame hill, there was raifed a great common buttrey ; a pitcher- 
houfe ; a large paftcry, with five ovens new built, fome of them fourteen fecte deepe ; 
a great kitchen, with four ranges, and a boyling-place for finall boild mcates ; ano- 
ther, with a very long range, for the wafte, to ferve all commers ; a boiling-houfe, 
for the great boiler ; a room for the fcullery ; another roome for the cookes lodg- 
ings. , 

“ Some of thefe were covered with canvas, and otfyer fome with bordcs. 

“•Between my lord’s houfe and the forefayd hill, where thefe roomes were raifed, 
there had been made in the bottom, by handy labour, a goodly pond, cut to the perfeft 
figure of a half-moon. In this pond were three notable grounds, where hence to pre- 
fent her Majeftie with fports and pallimcs. The firft was a Ship Hie, of too feet in 
length, and 40 Ifroad, bearing three trees orderly fet for three mads. The fecond was 
a Fort, 20 feet fquare every way, and overgrown with willows. The third and laft was 
a Snayl’s Mount, rifing to four circles of green privie hedges, the whole in height 20 
feet, and 40 broad *at the bottom. Thefe three places were equally diftant from the 
fidcs of the ponde, # and everie one, by a juft meafured proportion, diftant from each 
other. In the faid water were divers boates prepared for ifiuficke ; ,but efpecially there 
was a pinnancc, full furniflit with malls, yards, fails, anchors, cables, and all other or- 
dinarie tackling, and with iron pceces; and laltly with flagg&s, ftreamers, and pendants, 
>to the number of twelve, all painted with divers colours, and fundry devifos.” 
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With there and various other preparations was this charming park adorned on the 
great occalion. So on the firft days entertainment, having fummoned all his Detinue 
together, and inftru&ed them in their feveral duties, “ my lord with his traine ("amount- 
ing to the number of ,oo, and moflof them wearing chains of gold about their necks, 
and in their hats yellow and black feathers) met with her majeflie two miles off, then 
coming to Elvetham from her owne houfe at Odiam, four miles from thence.” 

When her majefty had rot feme way into the park (he was faluted with a Latin 
poem, and afterwards by fix virgins, who walked before her to the houfe, ft rewing 
the way with flowers, and tinging. Being feated in the houfe, a long volley was dif- 
charged from the Snail-mount and Ship-ille in the pond, which (he could view from 
tiie gallery window. This day’s entertainment was then concluded with a fupper and 
concert. But this was greatly exceeded by the entertainments on the three following 
days, which confided of various reprefentations on the water, the fports of Nereus, 
and his nymphs and tritons. On the land Sylvan gods and goddefles, with a mixture 
of dances and fireworks*. 

At what time lord Hertford fold this eflate does not appear. More than a century 
ago, it belonged to the Reynolds’s, from whom it came by marriage to the Calthrops. 
Upon the death of fn Henry Cahhrop, k. b. about two years fince, who was a long 
while infane, it came to his nephew, fir Henry Gough, bart. who has added the name 
of Calthrop to his own. The building is now quite in a dilapidated ftate, and nothing 
in the infide but bare walls, and mouldering wainfeotsf, though inhabited by fir Henry 
till his death. The rooms are all fmall except the gallery, and that is too low and 
narrow ; and yet it gave one pleafure to w'alk in this deferred place, and to be (hewn 
the windows that had afforded fuch royal prolpcCts. The late owner built a large 
riding- houte dole adjoining, w hich Hill remains. It is a pity to lee this fvvectly retired 
Ipot thus finking into ruin, when at a moderate expence it might be refitted and made 
very habitable ; feveral tenants, I am told, have been defirous to obtain it, but I fear 
the prefent pofieflor has not taffe enough to enjoy it himfelf, nor fuflicient refpett for 
its venerable ftructure, to let it exift by the means of others ; fori underftand he has 
frequently threatened its deftruction. The park, though fmall, is very beautiful, the 
wood fine and flourilhing, and the verdure uncommonly fertile and ornamental. In 
one part of it below the houfe to the left is ftill vifible, though much grown up with 
weeds, the pond which wasufed for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth. 

Having thus far tried the reader’s patience in deferibing thefc weffern counties, in a 
courfe of more than a thoufami miles, which to the author hatj been a talk the molt 
delightful ; and having now little t or nothing w'orth remarking from hence to the great 
metropolis; the only tiling that remains, is the ufual ceremony of bidding adieti to 
his readers, and if they reap half the pleafure in pending thele haffy Iketches of a 
country, hitherto undeferibed in the lame regular route, which they afforded the author 
in collecting them, his uttnoft ambition will be gratified. 

A few Extracts may be fubjoincJ from Mr Maloti' s Obfcrvations on the Wejlern Counties , 

1797, 2 vo/s 8ro. 

A fmgtilar Mine. 

WE were impatient to ftethe Wherry Mine, (mentioned before)’ fituated in the bay, 
about half a mile beyond lVuzaucc. 1 he opening of tins mine was an altonilhingly 

* Scl Queen piizabcdi's I’rogrefTts, vol 2, 15^1, g. 1. in p. 
f After iir Henry's death., that was a falc of t!i" hciituic, kc. 
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adventurous undertaking. 1 have never heard of one fnnilar to it in any other part of 
the world. Imagine the defcent into a mine through the fea ; the miners working at the 
depth of feventeen fathoms only below the waves ; the rod of a ft cam-engine extending 
from the fhore to the fluff, a diftance of nearly one hundred and twenty fathoms ; and 
a great number of men momentarily menaced with an inundation of the fea, which con- 
tinually drains, in no frnall quantity, through the roof of the mine, and roars loud 
enough to be diftinftly heard in it ! The defcent is by means of a rope tied round the 
thighs, and you are let down iti a manner exactly the fame as a bucket is into a well ; — 
a well, indeed, it is, for the water is more than knee-deep in many parts of the mine. 
The upper part of the (haft refembles an immenl'e iron chimney, elevated about twelve 
feet above the level of the fea, and a narrow platform leads to it from the beach : dole 
to this is the engine flnft, through which the water is brought up from below. Tin is 
the principal produce of the Wherry mine ; it is found difperJ'ed (in fmall, indurated 
glafs-like lumps, of a blackilh colour) in afubftance refembling the elvan of Polgooth, 
but much more compact: in texture, and of the nature of a porphyry. Some of the tin 
is found mixed with pyritous copper, which is in a quartzofe matrix. A black, hard 
killas forms the upper ftratum of the mine, and below it appears the fubftance mentioned 
before. The inclination of the lode is towards the north, about fix feet in a fathom, 
and its breadth is thought to be no lefs than ten fathoms. The ore is extremely rich. 
—Maton's Obfervations. I. 208. 

A Silver Mine in Cornwall. 

THE only filver- mine in this county is Huel-Mexico, fituated to the left of the road 
leading from St. Agnes to St. Michael, and not far from the fea, the fand of which 
covers all the adjacent country. The rocks on the coaft, quite from St. Ives, feem to 
ronfift chiefly of killas, which, with nodules of quartz, is the prevailing fubftance in. 
the mine. Luna Cornea , or horn filver-ore, has been found here, though in very 
fmall quantities, and confequently fpecimens of it yield a high price.* A good deal of 
filver, however, has been procured from Huel-Mexico ; fome maffes of the ore, we 
were informed, have produced as much as half their weight of it. The matrix is an 
ochraceous iron-ore, and the yellow oxyde covers the whole of the mine. I con- 
ceived at firft that the filver might be afforded by a decompofed galena , but could not 
find any appearance of lead upon examination of the lode. ‘The courfe of the latter is 
almoft perpendicular to the horizon, in a direction from north to fouth. It is about 
ten years fiace tin* mine'" was firft worked, and the depth is now nearly 24 fathoms. I 
found it very dangerous to delcend, on account of the ladders continuing quite ftrait 
to the bottom, and there being no refting-place, except a niche cut on one fide in the 
earthf. Should one unfortunately mifs one’s hold of the ladder in this fhafr, there is 
nothing to prevent a fall to the very floor of the mine. — Mat on's Obfervations. I. 252. 

• 

# It is of a y e llow ifh- green colour, and is found in fmall fpecks, confaling of minute cubic cryftals. 

+ Moil of the ladder (hafts in Cornwall have what are called landing-places, that is, the ladders do not 
often extend more than five or iix fathoms in depth, before you can (land; or, perhaps, walk fomc way* 
and then proceed to another courfc. 
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SKETCH OF A TOUR INTO DERBYSHIRE AND YORKSHIRE, 

INCLUDING PART OF 

Buckingham, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Bedford, and Hertfordshire*. 

Tiy WILLIAM DRAY, I*. A. S. 


Preface to the firjl Edition. 

TITE traveller whofets out on a long journey with the expc&ation of meeting with 
the fame accommodations on the road that he has at his own houfe, will foon find 
himfelf miflaken. If under the impreffions of his difappointment, he takes up his pen 
to write his obfervations, he will complain that the wine was bad, the chicken tough, 
the bed hard ; he will dwell on the barrennefsof a heath, and in deferibing the poverty 
of a country, (trip nakednefs of its very fig-leaf. But a man of this temper has no 
right to trouble the public. If, indeed, in pointing out the defects, he pointed out the 
means of removing thofe defeats, he might do a real fervice ; but if he pretends to no 
more than to arnufe, why weary the reader with his fpleen ? In a journey of this fort 
as in the journey of life, the fretful man communicates his own tedium to all about him, 
and prevents the enjoyment of fuch pleafures as He in the way. To take the world as 
it is, to pafs over the disagreeable parts as lightly as pollible, and to make the molt of 
every gleam of funfliine, is the way for a man to make the paffage eafy to himfelf and 
comfortable to thofe who arc his companions. 

The writer of the following (ketch, for he does not prefume to call it a complete 
account, wifhes to communicate fome part of the pleafure he received in the tour ; 
and he thinks the traveller will find in it fome information that will be ufeful, and that 
will enable him to make the mod of his time, a circumflance about which the writer 
found himfelf much at a lofs, for want of direction. If he fucceeds in any degree, 
or if he (hall be the means of exciting one more able, to give a more perfect account,, 
he will not think the time fpent, in digefting his notes, wholly mifemployed. 

November 1 777 . 


Preface to the frond Edition. 

ALTHOUGH the reception which the firlt edition of this tour met with from the 
public was very flattering to the author, yet he cannot without much diffidence hazard 
a fecond edition, w'hich has fo much new matter derived from a repetition of vifits to 
the principal feene of defeription, and from fubfequent information) that it may altnofb 
be confidered as a new book. This diffidence is not a little increafed from Mr. Pen- 
nant having taken part of the lame route ; poflefied as that gentleman is of an eye to 
obferve, a pen to deferibe, and a pencil to delineate, every thing worthy obfervavion 
in every place he comes to, the author of the prefent performance (brinks from the 
coinparifon ^if indeed any comparifon w ill ever be formed). He can only hope for a 
continuation of that candour, w r hich he .has already experienced. 

February 1783 . 
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HE who derives pleafure from contemplating the venerable remains of antiquity, or 
the elegant ftruCtures of the modem architect ; who has a tafte for the beauties of 
nature in her genuine fimplicity, or as they are pointed out to view by the hand of 
art ; he uho feels his heart glow at the fight of the ingenious mechanic, whofe labours 
diiTufc plenty and cheerfulnefs around his habitation, circulate through every part of 
the globe, and are a truer fource of national wealth than the mines of Potofi, will find 
ample matter of gratification by purfuing the route I am about to deferibe. 

I propofe to load him to Buckingham, Banbury, Edge-hill, Warwick, Coventry, 
Leiccfter, Derby, Matlock, Buxton, Sheffield, Leeds, Ripon, and Alkrig : and to re- 
turn through the wilds of Yorkffiire, called Craven, and by Mansfield, Nottingham, 
Northampton, Woburn, and St. Alban’". 

Three miles beyond Uxbridge you leave the Wycomb road; and turning on the 
right go by the two Chalfonts, watered by a pleafant ftrearn (which however deferts 
them in a very dry fummer, as it did in 1781) between hills which rife on each hand, 
covered in many places with fine beech woods to Amerlham. This was the eftate of 
Ann Nevil. daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weftmoreland, and wife of Humphrey 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who was killed in the battle of Northampton, in the 
38th H. VI. fighting for that king, and was held by her after his death, as Dugdale tells 
us in one place* ; but in another, he makes it part of the great eftate of Ann Beau- 
champ, filler and heirefsef the duke of Warwick (afterwards wife of Nevil, the ftout 
earl of that place', whofe lands were feized by Edward IV. on her hufband’s defection, 
reftored to her by Henry VII. and foon after conveyed by her to that kingf. It was 
however in the hands of Henry VIII. who gave it to John Ruffcll, created by him lord 
Ruffe II, u hofe refidence was at Cheneys, not far from hencej. In the laft century, it 
became the eftate of the Drakes ; the prefent reprefentative of that flourilhing family 
has built an elegant feat a mile beyond the town, in the road to Aylefbury. His 
houfe Hands on rifing ground, which Hopes gently to a bottom, in which a large piece 
ol water was dofigned, but which has not entirely anfwered expectation. The ground 
about the houfe is adorned with beautiful groups of the moft noble oak, afh, and beech, 
one of this gentleman’s fons is prefented by him to the living, which, from its value, 
and the goodnefs and fituation of the parfonage-houfe, is no bad eftablilhment for a 
younger Ion, even of a family as wealthy as this is. The parfonage-houfe Hands very 
pleafantly on the fide of the hill, above the town, looking* to the Youth, well flickered 
by woods. In 1778, the church was cleaned, and new pewed, and Mr. Drake brought 
a window of painted giafs from an old houfe of his, called Lamer, in Herts, and put 
it up in the chancel. In the upper part of it ard two linall figures, a Lamb and a 
Dove; below them are three; Faith, with a crois, Hope leaning on an anchor, and 
Charity fuckling a child. Beneath are the twelve Apoftles, in two rows. There is 
not one monument or infeription in the body of the church ; but in the chancel are 
fome for the Drake family, and one for Henry Curwen, a youth, who died at fchool at 

this place fon of fir Curwen of Workington, in Cumberland. In a room over 

the family vault of the Drakes, is a monument for Mr. Montagu Drake, (the prefent 
gentleman’s father^ with a whole length figure of him recunlbent, his widow fitting at 
his feetjby.Schcernakers : oppofite is a farcophagus, of yellow or brown marble, with 
feftoons ol flowersrin white marble on the borders, in memory of the late Mrs. Drake, 
of whom there is a finall figure in white marble, kpceling, with fix children behind 

* v «l- 1. iC'G, 167. 30(1, 307. f Warw, vol. i, 418, and Bar. vol. i. 

4 Inland Jtm. vol. iv. p. 101. 
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her. Near this is a medallion, with a brafs relief of Mr. Drake, jun. (faid to be a ftrong 
likenefs) in a Roman habit, leaning on an urn, which Rands on a pillar, infcribed to 
the memory of his Aril wife, who died at the age of twenty. Underneath are thefe 
lines : 

Cara Maria vale ! veniet felicius aevutn, 

Quando iterum tecum, fun mode diguus, cto. 

At Miffendcn was an abbey founded by TIfomas de Muffenden (as it was then written) 
in 129 3*. It was one of the greater abbies diffolved in 31 Henry VIII., John Stewell 
the abbot being allowed a penfion of 30I. a yearf. It is now the feat of Mr. 
Gooftrey. 

A few niilos from hence, on the left of the road, is Whiteleaf Crofs, cut out in the 
fouth weft fide of a high chalky hill, and vilible, from the Oxfordfhire fide of the 
country, at a great diftance. It is near 100 feet in length, and 50 in breadth, at the 
bottom, but decreafing upwards to about 20 at the top. The tranfverfe line is about 
70 feet in length, 1 2 in breadth, and the trench cut into the chalk is about two or three feet 
deep. This, like the White Horfe in Berks, the Red Horfe at Edge Hill, and the Giant 
on Trendle Hill, near Ceme Abbas, in Dorfetlhire, is lcoured out from time to time, 
but not at any regular periods. Mr. Wife attributes it to the time of Edward the Elder, 
fuppofes the Saxons to have had a fortification at Princes Rilborough, which is juft by 
remains of which, he fays, were vifible when he wrote (in 1742,) and which the com- 
mon people call the Black Prince’s Palace, and thinks this crofs was cut in memory of 
fome vi&ory gained here. The name of a village called Bledlow, a mile or two off, 
he fays confirms the idea of a battle having been fought hereabouts, Bledelaw or Bled- 
low fignifying the Bloody Hill ; as Bledon-down, in Somerfetlhire, is fo called from a 
bloody battle fought there with the Danes, in 845J. 

The way to it turns off at the end of Great Miffenden, and leads by Hampden, the 
almoft deferted feat of the ancient family of that name, the chief of which diftinguilhed 
himfelf fo much by his oppofition to the levying of Ihip money, and who was one of 
the firft to take arms again!! Charles I. and one of the firft who fell in the contention. 
A filler of that Mr. Hampden married fir John Trevor j and from them the prefent 
owner, lord vifeount Hampden, is defeended. The laft of the name, and the twenty- 
fourth hereditary lord of this place, gave it, with a good eftate here, to Mr. Trevor, on 
condition he changed his name. When the barony of Trevor defeended to him, he got 
the title of Vifeount Hampden, that the name might Hill be preferved, but he lives chiefly 
in Bedfordlhire. The houfe Hands on high ground, and is a pretty good one j. the 
floors are unpleafant, being moftl}' oak, rubbed bright, or brick. There are feveral 
portraits, but the fervants know nothing of the perfons reprefented by them. A whole 
length of Oliver Cromwell on the ftair*cafe is eafily diftinguilhed. In the church, 
which is juft by, a monument is erefled for the laft Mr. Hampden, on which various 
intermarriages of the family are reprefented in ihields of their arms, hung on a tree. 
A road through fome fine beech woods comes out on a down, on the* right of which 
is a tumulus, called Ellelborough Cop, from the name of the village below ; the left 
hand road leads along the Iknild way (which is vifible here, and retains the name for a 
confiderabie length, and is to be traced into Hants, or further)' to the hamlet of 

l 

* Dugd. Mon. v. 1542. but Camden, v. i. 310, lay 1 it wa» founded by the D’Oily*; augmented by the 
noble family furftamed De Miflenden. * 

f Harl. MS. 604. p. 94. * 

% Wife’i further. Observation the Vale of White Horfe, p. 34. 
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Whiteleaf, where is the crols. Juft below are the two parilhes of Monks Rilborough, 
and Princes Rilborough ; the latter is a fmall town. The fortification which Mr. Wife 
mentions, feems to be the fpot adjoining to the weft end of the church yard. This was 
probably the manor houfe, which was moated round, but is now entirely deltroyed ; 
and it is likely was part of the eftate of Edward the Black Prince, from which it took its 
name of Princes Rifborough, to diftinguiih it from the next parilh, (called Monks Rif- 
borough, from its belonging to the monks of Canterbury*. 

The living is very fmall, and has been augmented by Queen Anne's bounty, and the 
benevolence of Mr. Penton, then lord of the manor, which has been fince fold to Mr. 
Grubb, whofe feat is below. The great tithes are confiderable. The land here is rnoftly 
very good ; the common field lets from 7s. 6d. to 25s. an acre. 

Near the church of Ellefborough, on a round hill, is an ancient fortification, called 
Bclinus's Caftle, above which is an high hill, called Belinefbury Hillf. At Great and 
Little Kymbel are fome remains of antiquity, and the name is luppofed to be derived 
from that of theBritilh king Cunobeline, whofe two fons were killed in an a&ion pro- 
bably fought hereaboutsj . 

Aylclbury, forty miles from London, is an indifferent town, in a rich fertile vale, to 
which it gives name, and which affords the fineft pafturc, and produces great quantities 
of beans and corn. It is the largeft parilh in the county, including in it Ellefborough, 
Bierton, Buckland, Stoke-Mandeville, and Quarendon, all which were only chapels of 
cafe to it. This was one of the four Britifh garrifons taken by the Saxons in 571, 
under Cuthwulf, in the expedition he made to Bedford§. 

St. Ofith, the foundrefs of the religious houfe of that name, in Effex, was bom at 
Quarendon, but was beheaded anno 6 00, by the Danes, in Effex, from whence her 
body was removed to the church of Aylelbury ; it continued here 46 years, and then 
was carried back again. Whilft it remained here, however, many miracles were per- 
formed by it, and a religious houfe was built in memory of her, where the parfonage 
now ltands||. I do not know whether this was the fmall houfe of Friers Minors men- 
tioned by Dugdale, which in the furvey, 26 H. 8. was valued at no more than 3I. 2s. 5d. 
per amum%. Befides this, there was at the diffolution a houfe of Grey Friers, founded 
by the Butlers, afterwards earls of Ormond, temp. R. II. On the diflolution the con- 
ventual houfe was prelerved, and given by Henry VIII. to fir John Baldwin, chief juftice 
of the common pleas, who made it his feat, purchafed the manor of the'heir of the earls 
of Wilts and Ormond, to whom it had delcended from the family of Fitzpiers, earl 
of Effex ; built a town hall, and was a great benefa&or to the place. It was afterwards 
the feat of the Packingtons, who married a daughter of fir John Baldwin, but ruined in 
the civil war, in the laft century**. After the diffolution, there was dug up in this houfe 
an alabafter effigy of a man in armour, with thefe arms on his breaft, a ieffe between 
three leopards’ faces, being the monument of fir Robert Lee, who died in the reign of 
Henry VII., and was anceftor of the earl of Lichfield. This was removed into the pa- 
rilh church, and now lies in the north crofs aiile, but lhamefully fcratched and disfi- 
gured. 

The manor of Aylelbury belonged to the Conqueror, who made the church, with 
Bierton, &c. prebendal to Lincoln. This great abufe, appropriations, was often cen- 
fured, but by means of the monks and the pope, maintained its ground till the diffolution 

• Camb. Brit. vol. i. 310. + Ibid. $ Ibid. • § Chron. Saxon. Cub ann. 571. 

|| Ltrlaud. Itin. v, iv. p. Dutrd. Mon. v. i. 1038, . 

** Willi®’* Not. i'arl. v, i. p, 1x3, 124. 

*x x a of 
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of the monafteries. Robert Grofthead*, made bilhop of Lincoln in 1235, faw the mi£ 
chiefs arifing from it, and endeavoured to reform the evil. He took away this church 
from the deanry of Lincoln, to which it had been long annexed, and collated arefiding 
reftor to the full propriety of it. Richard de Gravel'end, however, who came to fee in 
1 270, made it again prcbendal, as it ftill remains ; but he had fo much regard to the care 
of the parifliioners’ louls, as to ordain that the portion of the vicar Ihould confiderably 
exceed that of the prebendary, directing that the latter fhould have 30 marks, and the 
former, who fhould refide, 40, at the lead, or 50 marksf. The inclofure of the corn* 
mon fields hasraifed the value of the vicarage from 60I. to 140I. a year. 

Mr. Gladman, a former vicar, left his library to the church, and the parifh fitted up 
a wainfeot prefs for the books in the north crofs aifle. 

The grant of lands in this place by William I. fhews what was the furniture of the 
royal bed-chamber in thofe days ; the tenure was by finding litter or ftraw for the king’s 
bed and chambers, whenever he fhould come that way, and providing him three eels in 
winter, and three green geefe in fummer, befides herbs for his chamber. But that this 
might not be too burthenfome, it was not to be done oftener than three times in the 
yearj. 

There is a handfome town-hall, where the feflions and fpring aflizes are held. In 
1747, there was a great conteft between this town and Buckingham, about the aflizes ; 
they had been ufually held here, which is near the centre of the county, from the tim« 
of Henry VIII., when lord chief juftice Baldwin, mentioned before, brought all public bu- 
nefs hither; but about 1723, the fummer aflize was held at Buckingham, and continued 
fo to be till 1747, when the judge removed it back to Aylefbury. The next year lord 
Cobham, and the Grenville family, who reprefented Buckingham in parliament, pro- 
cured an aft to fix the fummer aflize at Buckingham in future ; not however, with- 
out violent oppofition from fir William Stanhope, member for the county. 

From Aylefbury go by Whitchurch, the tithes of which were part of the pofleflions 
of the abbey of Woburn; to the left of this is Oving, a feat of Mr. Hopkins, command- 
ing a very delightful view of the vale, and greatly improved by him. A few miles fur- 
ther is the fmall town of Winflow ; this place was given by King Offa, in 794, to the 
abbey of St. Albans §, and being made, with its members Granborough and Little Har- 
wood, (heretofore chapelries to it) and lome other places, of exempt jurifdiftion, and 
appropriated to that abbey, became, on the difiolution, part of thediocefe of London||. 
Mr. Lowndes has a feat hero. 

The village of Padbury Hands on the fide of a little hill, from the brow of which 
is feen a pleafant valley below, with a Hone bridge over a fmall river, and at a diftance, 
Stowe emerging from its woods. ' 

Buckingham, though feated on a knoll, is furrounded by other hills, and is nearly, 
encompafled by the Oufe, which takes a bend round the hill on which flood the caflle, 
now entirely demolifhed. Edward the Elder built two caflles here in 9 1 8, one on each 
fide the Oufe^f ; this was poflibly the fite of one of them ; but there isf no certain ac- 
count when or by whom it was destroyed, though it is probable that it went to ruin on 
the attainder of the laft duke of Buckingham, of the name of Stafford, in 1521. In 

4 

• The charafter of this excellent pielate is, that he was an awe to the pope, and a monitor to the king, 
a lover of truth, a corieetor of prelates, a director of pricils, an inllru&or of the clvrgy, a maintainor of 
fcholat s, a preacher to llv; people, a diligent iearcher of truth, and molt exemplary in his life. WilliVa 
Cath. v. iii. p. 56. * 

f Kennett of Impropriation?, «p. 39*60. ^ J Camden, v. i. 31 1. 

§ Camden, v. i f $12* B WiihYtf Catli. v/iii. 2. f Willis’s Buck. p. 49. 
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1574, Queen Elizabeth granted to Edward Grimfton the caftle farm, two cattle mills, 
&c. late the poffeflion of Edward duke of Buckingham. 

The town is not large, but includes fome confiderable hamlets. It was of note 
enough in the time of Edward III. to have one of the ftaples for wool fixed here, when 
that great prince, with a difcernment beyond the genius of the age in which h- lived, 
by prohibiting the exportation of unmanufactured wool, laid the foundation of a trade 
which has fince been carried to a molt amazing extent # . The making of lace is now 
the employment of this as well as of many other parts of the country ; but the refort to 
Stowe is what enlivens the place. 

The manor and borough have been the fucceffive property of the families of Giffard, 
Clare, Breofe, Audley, and Stafford ; were granted by Henry VIII. on attainder of 
the duke of Buckingham, to lord Marney, and on his death, without iffue, to William 
Cary, efq. whofe fon, created baron of Hunfdon by Queen Elizabeth, fold to Brocas, 
whofe fon fold the manor, with the tolls of fairs and markets, to the corporation, who 
are now the owners f. 

There was a church here early in the Saxon times, but it was dependent on King’s 
Sutton in Northamptonfhire, 14 miles off, and was fupplied by a curate, put in by 
the vicar of that place, till about the year 1445, when a vicar was appointed, and an 
endowment made. Ilis income has been fince augmented by a donation of Dr. Pe- 
rincheif, a prebendary of Wcttminfter, who left a fum of money for that pu-pofe in 
1673, with which his truftees purchafed 53 acres of land in this parilh, .«:td the 
tithe of them, formerly part of the prebend of Buckingham, and fettled them on the 
vicar. 

This King’s Sutton, with Buckingham, and Ilorley, and Homton, ft wo pari flies in 
Oxfordfhire) was made prebendal to Lincoln cathedral in the reign of William II J. and 
was the bell endowed of any in the kingdom, except Mafham in Yorkshire, being worth 
ioool. per annutn§, but was furrendered to Edward VI. and by him granted to his 
uncle Edward Seymour, duke of Somerfet [|. 

The church, or chapel, became famous by being made the burial place of St. Rum- 
bold, fon of fome Saxon king, whofe name is not mentioned. He was born at King’s 
Sutton, 1 ft Nov. 6a6, but buried here. He was canonized, and a fhrine was erected 
for him ^f. Hiftory is filent as to the particulars of his life, or what extraordinary acts 
of piety he performed to occafion this honor ; indeed it could not have much to fay 
on the lubjett, for it fee ms this venerable faint died two days after he was born. His 
canonization, however, anfwered fome purpofes, for it occafioned great refort of pilgrims 
to the place **+ 

•Under this patronage the church became a lar£e and handfome building, and had 
a lofty lpire of 1 00 feet high placed on a tower of 63 feet high. The fpire was blown 
down in 1693, and never rebuilt ff; and in 1776 the fteeple fell on the roof, and 

■* I had always under flood that the exportation of goods manufadtured from the raw materials of tha 
country, was a clear gain of the improved price a riling- from the vaiious branches of labour employed in 
that tnanufa&ure, and that it was true policy to keep thole’ raw materials at home, to be worked up, 
inllcad ot their being exporttd raw, and worked lip by foreigners; but the ingenious Mr.' Andcrfuii 
(a gentleman who iu many things deferves attention) thinks the prohibition of exporting wool has been 
detrimental to us. See his liflay on the Means of exciting a Spirit of National lrulultry. 

+ Willis’s Uuck o. 26. + l)ugd. Mon. vol. iii. 250. § Camden, vol. i. in. 

Ji Willis’s Buck. 37. «j Ibid 23. 

** Jit was a patron of filhernicn, aud his feaft flill obferved at Folkeftone,*iu Kent, in the month of 
December, fays Camden’s Continuator, vol. i. p.311. , 

Willis’s Buck. p. 61. 

be.t; 
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beat it entirely in, leaving only the fide walls (landing. A handfome and elegant new 
church has been built on the cattle hill, to which the late and. prefent earl Temple have 
contributed mod liberally, paying all the expence above 2000I. j the whole is calcu- 
lated at 7000I. It is built of white (lone, got in the neighbourhood ; that ufed in the 
fpire was brought from Brill-hill. It (lands north and fouth, (probably to form a bet- 
ter object from Stowe gardens) the entrance being at the north end next the town ; 
at the fouth end is the belfry', with a fpire on it, the whole height 158 feet. Over the 
north window are the earl’s arms carved in (lone, with his motto mod appofitely 
placed, Tcmpla qitam dilefta / Over the belfry door are the arms of the town. The 
church is fpacious, having three aides and a gallery on each fide, Ionic pillars fupport- 
ing the roof, which over the middle aide is coved ; over the galleries is vaulted, with 
roles on the points of the arches. Between the two doors at the north end is the 
communion table, where is an altar piece given by lord Temple, w r hich he brought 
from Rome, and is faid to have cod him 400I. It reprefents two parts of our Sa- 
viour’s hi (lory ; in the foreground he is cading out a devil, in the back ground is his 
transfiguration. On getting the fuinmer aflizes fixed here, lord Cobham, in 174H, 
ere&ed a gaol in the middle of one of the (Irects (which is there of confiderable 
width) and commemorated the fixing of the afiizes by an infeription over :he door. 
It is an oblong (quarc, battled and turret ted at each corner, and built with dones 
taken from the remnants of the calllc. A fire in 1725 burnt down great part of the 
town ; .but advantage was not taken of that misfortune to rebuild the streets in a hand- 
fome manner. 

A chapel belonging to a fchool, founded to teach fome boys Latin, has an 
arched door with zig-zag ornaments. The confcientious inader takes the lalary 
of 1 ol. a-year, but refufes to teach any fcholars. Had a former mader been of this 
difpofition. Hill, the learned taylor, would not have had the opportunity of acquiring 
the knowledge of Latin. When an apprentice here, his defire of learning was fo 
great, and the means of accomplilhing his purpofe fo unequal, that it was by an ex- 
pedient which few would have thought of, and fewer would have carried into execu- 
tion, that he got the fird rudiments of that tongue. lie had in his polTeffion a La- 
tin grammar, but it was of no ufe without an interpretation ; to obtain this, he 
went on errands for the fchool-boys, on condition they would Englifi) one of the 
rules for him. From hence he went on, and made himfelf mader of Greek and 
Hebrew* . 

From the end of the town the late earl Temple made a new road to his fo much cele- 
brated feat at Stowe. It runs in a draight line about two milcs’up to-the Corinthian 
arch, on coming to which you tilrn on the right to an inn, where the horfes may 
be left, or to which they may be font back from the garden gate. 

Stowe was formerly part of the pofleflions of the abbey of Ofeney, and belonged to 
the bifliopof that place when Henry VIII., on the difiolution, erected the abbey into 
a bilhoprick ; but that capricious monarch, foon changing his mind,# removed the 
foundation to Chrid Church. Stowe followed the fortune of the abbey, till Queen 
Elizabeth, having taken the edates into her hands, on a vacancy of the fee of Ox- 
ford, granted this manor and eft ate, in 1590, to John Temple, efq f. (ancedor of the 
prefent earl) a gentleman of a very ancient family, feated at Temple-hall, in Lei- 

* Spence’s Parallel between him and Magliabccci. + Willis’s Buckingham. 
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cefterihire *. A park of about 200 acres was inclofed by his defcendant fir Peter 
Temple; whofe fon, fir Richard, after the reftoration, rebuilt the manor-houfe, 
and fettled 50I. a-year on the vicarage, which in the hands of the abbots had been 
very poorly endowed. Thofe lazy and luxurious dignitaries paying no more atten- 
tion to the due performance of divine' fervice, than lay impropriators in general do 
now. 

This gentleman's fon was created baron and vifcount Cobham by George I. and 
dying without iflue, left his eftate to his fecond fitter, Hefter, wife of Richard 
Grenville, of Wotton, in this county, mother of the late earl Temple. He died 
in 1779, and was fucceeded in title and ettate by his nephew, fon of his brother 
George. 

To lord Cobham thefe gardens owe their beauty. He laid out the lawns, he 
planted the groves, he erefted the buildings. The internal beauties are fuch, for 
extent and variety, that the elegant and pidurefque feenes they contain, make 
amends for the want of thofe diftant profpedis which are the ornaments of fome fix- 
ations. 

Thefe grounds were laid out when regularity was in fafhion, and the original 
boundary is ftill preferved on account of its magnificence; for round the whole 
circuit of between five and fix miles, is carried a broad gravel walk, planted with 
rows of trees, and open either to the park or the country. A deep funk fence 
goes all the way, and includes about four hundred acres. In the interior feenes 
of the garden few traces of regularity appear ; where it yet remains in the plan- 
tations in any degree, it is at lead difguifed, and a bafon, which was an o&agon, 
is converted into an irregular piece of water, falling down a cafcade into a lake 
below. 

In the front of the houfe, which (lands on the brow of a gentle rife, is a confider* 
able lawn, open to the water, beyond which are two elegant Doric pavilions, placed in 
the boundary of the garden, but not marking it as fuch, though they correfpond to each 
other ; for ftill further back, on a rifing ground without the inclofure, Hands the Co* 
rinthian arch, which is feen in the approach. 

I (hall not attempt to deferibe all the buildings, which are very numerous, but (hall 
mention fome of the principal feenes. 

On entering the garden, you are conduced to the left by the two Doric pavilions, 
from whence the magnificent front of the houfe is full in view. You pafs by the fide 
of the lake (which, with the bafon, flows about ten acres) to a temple dedicated to 
Venus, looking flill on the water; and over a lawn,, up to the temple of Bacchus, to 
which you are led by a winding walk. This laft building (lands under cover of a wood 
of large trees. The lawn, which is extenfive, is bounded by wood on each fide, 
and (lopes down to the water, on the oppofite lide of which is the very elegant tem- 
ple of Venus, juft mentioned, thrown into perfpective, by being inclined a little from a 
front view. Over the tops of the furrounding wood is a view of the diftant country, , 
terminated by Brill-hill, near Oxfordf ; and Quainton-hill, near Aylefbury. 

% 

* Of this family was tfie famous dame Hefter Temple, daughter of Mr. Sandys, of Latimer in Bucks ; 
who, according to Fuller, lived to fee more than 700 of her own defendants. 

t Camden, v. i. p. 310, fays, the Brill is a fmali country town (fo called by c^ntra&ion from Bury 
hill) fome time a royal villa of Edward the ConfcfTor. His continuator derives the name* from Bruel/a 
thorny place, and Bruer, a thorn ; but the former is perhaps the moft probable, rf we confider that Brill 
11 the name lor the place whexe Caefar had his camp at Pfencras, 
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From hence you crofs the lawn by the front of the houfe, which is nearly in the 
Centre of the gardens, dividing them as it were into two parts. In the latter divifion, 
the tower of the parifli church, bofoined in trees, the body of it wholly concealed from 
view, is one of the firft things which ftrikes the eye, and you are uncertain whether it 
is more than one of the ornamental buildings. Puffing by it you enter the Elylian 
Fields, under a Doric arch, through which are feen, in perfpe&ive, a bridge, and a 
lodge iu the form of a caftle. The temple of Friendffiip is in fight ; and within this 
fpot are thofe of Ancient Virtue and of the Britifli Worthies, adorned with buds of 
various eminent men, and inferiptions, mentioning their particular merits. Here is 
alfo aroftral column to the memory of captain Grenville, brother of the late earl, who 
was killed in that fuccefsful engagement with the French fleet in 1747, when Mr. 
Anfon took the whole of the convoy*. In the bottom runs a ftream, which, with the 
variety and difpofition of the trees difperfed over gentle inequalities of ground, makes 
this a very lively and beautiful fccnc. 

Clofe to this is the Alder-grove, a deep recefs in the thickeft fhade. The water, 
though realty clear, is rendered of a dark blue colour by the over-hanging trees : the 
alders are of an uncommon fize, white with age ; and here are likewife fome large and 
noble elms. At the end is a grotto, faced with flints and pebbles, in which the late earl 
fometimes fupped. On fuch occafions this grove was illuminated with a great number 
of lamps, and his lord (hip, with a benevolence which did him honour, permitted the 
neighbourhood to (hare the pleafure of the evening with him and his company, the 
park gates being thrown open. 

The temple of Concord and Victory is a moft noble building. In the front are fix 
Ionic columns fupporting a pediment filled with bas-relief, the points of which are 
crowned with ftatues. On each fide is a beautiful colonade of ten lofty pillars. The 
infide is adorned with medallions of thofe officers who did fo much honour to their 
country, and under the aufpices of his lordffiip’s immortal relation, Mr. Piit, carried 
its glory to fo high a pitch in the war of 1 755 ; a war mod eminently diflinguifhed by 
Concord and Victory. This temple (lands on a gentle rife, and below it is a winding 
valley, the fides of which are adorned with groves and clumps of trees, and the open 
fpace is broken by Angle trees, of various forms. Some (tatues are interl’perfccl. 
This valley was once flowed with water, but the fprings not fupplying a fufficieut quan- 
tity, have been diverted, and it is now grafs. 

It has been obferved that there is a particular moment when this temple appears in 
Angular beauty : when the fetting fun (bines on the long colona,de which faces the welt, 
all the lower parts of the building, are darkened by the neighbouring Wood ; the pillars 

* The charaftcr of this gallant officer was mod amiable 5 he was of true courage and conduit ; a hu- 
mane and generous commander ; beloved by his officers ; eftetmed as a fathtr by his failov.;. 11 is Juft was 
lamented in fome elegant Engliffi lines by Mr. ( afterwards lord) Lyttlcton ; and by a Latin infciiption on 
this column by lord Cobham. In the latter, the following lines, 

Perire, dixit moribundus, omninofatius effe 
Quain inertiae reum in judicio filli ; 

relate to a known {lory, that the commander in chief threw out the fignal for the line, and that the Fiench 
fleet would have efcaped, if fir Peter Warren, feeing the danger of lo.fing the opportunity, had not, though 
fecoud in command, rjiade fignalsTor a chace, refuting to take them down ; he was well fuppnrted in thi* 
by captain (afterwards fir Peter) Deni*; captain Gienville ; captain (afterwards admiral) liofcawtu, and 
others. The commander finding Warren refolute, had magnanimity enough to alter his fignal from that 
for the fine, chace ; and prudence enough to make no complaint of difobedience. 

rife 
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rife at di Heron t heights out of the obfeurity : fome are nearly overfpread with it, fo:ue 
arc chccquered wish a variety of lints, and others are illuminated down to their bales. 
The light is foftened off by the rotundity of the columns, but it ipreads in broad gi.'.iin;; 
on the wall within them, and pours full, and without interiu; A;on, on the entablatm •, 
diltindly marking every dentil. On the ftatuts which adorn the points of the pedi- 
ment, a deep (hade is contrail ed to fplendor : the rays of the iun linger on the tides oi 
the temple long after the front is overcaffc with the lober hue of evening, and they tip 
the upper branches of the tie 's, or glow in the openings between them, while the 
fhadows lengthen acrofs the valley. 

On the oppofito iide o( tliis vale is the E.nb.’s Temple, on an elevated (not, 
commanding the dilfaut views. Below is a (in .on, over which is thrown a prim 
wooden bridge. On another eminence, divided from ilu.-. by a great dip, (lands a 
large Gothic building, fitted up in that taile, and (unbilled with iome very good 
painted glafs. 

The temple of Friendfhip is adorned with elegant marble bulls of Jome whofe friend- 
fhip did real honour to the noble owner. 

The Icenes which have been mentioned are the mod remarkable, but though beautiful, 
it mud be con felled arc inferior to the exquilite one which prefents itfelf from the 
Gothic building at Pum’s-hill, in Survey ; or to feveral w hich are fottnd at Mr. South- 
cote’s, in that tteighbourhood. In point of buildings, Stowe is unrivalled. The 
number of them has been objected to ; but the growth of the wood, by concealing one 
from another, every day weakens the objection. Each may be laid to belong to a 
dillinct fcetie ; and the magnificence and fplendor of them, joined to the elegance of 
their condruQion, and blended with the variety and difpofition of the ground, will 
always enfurc the admiration and pleafure of the (pectator". 

Leaving Stowe, fome (tarved firs and pines, on each fide the road, (licw how much 
planters Humid attend to the manner of executing their work, and the choice of the 
kind of trees proper for the foil in which they are to be planted. 

Pad; by Einmore, and another village, and come to Aynho, where is the feat of Mr. 
Cartwright. Here was an holpital built for the entertainment of poor and fick paflen- 
gers in the time of llenry II. by the Clavorings (then called Roger Fitz Richard, and 
Roger Fitz Roger) who were lords of the manor. It w'as well endowed, and in 14S4 
was given by William carl of Arundcll (then owner of the manor) to Magdalene- college, 
Oxford, to which it (tilt belongs ; but is now let out as a private houfe | . Ralph Ne- 
vill, of Raby, who died in the beginning of Edward III. married the daughter of John 
de Clavering, and feetns to have had this cflate with her, as he obtained a charter for 
a market and a (air at this place, but it was limited over to John de Clavering, in fee. 
Yet his foil Ralph died Ceiled of the manor in 41 Edward III J. 

At the entrance of Aynho you crofe the Portway, one of the via vicinalcs leading 
from Ration to Ration j it comes out of the Akeinan-Rreet, at Kirtlington, in Oxford- 
flurc, and is fuppofed by Dr. Plot to go to Vennonis, or CleyccRer, but by Morton, to 
lead to liennavcnta, orWcdon, near which place is a gate called Port way-gate §. Ban* 
bury, however, (Branavis) foetus to be in its line of direction,. 


* The reader will not be difpleafcil if he fhould find that in this account of Stowe, I have made confide- 
r.tble ufe of a defcnptioii given of it by one who was intimately acquainted with its beauties, the late Mr. 
AVhateley. • 

*j Bridge’s Northamptonfliirc, v. i. p. 141. ;f Dugd. Bar, v. 1, p. 292, 295. 

$ Morton’s Nat. Hill, Northamptouihirc, p. 502.* 
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At this end of the village, turning on the right hand, is the road to Aftrop Wells, 
which are about two miles off, a little beyond the village of King’s Sutton (mentioned 
before) in which parifh they are. The church has a fine fpire, rifing from a tower, 
the corners of which have been ornamented with pinnacles, but fome of them are broken 
off. The well is in a bottom, and is chalybeate, poffeffing great virtues in the ftone, 
gravel, dropfy, and the beginning of a confumption ; and the place has been formerly 
much frequented, but is now out of faihion. The lodging-houfes are miferable. 
Near the fpring an affembly-room was buiit by fubfcription fome years ago, and is ftill 
ufed for that purpofe in the fummer by the neighbouring gentry. Dr. Short fays, na- 
ture and art have combined to make this place a paradife of pleafure — I doubt it will 
require a warm imagination to difcover in it any refemblance of what we fuppofe Para- 
dife to be. 

Come into the turnpike road from Oxford to Banbury, at Adderbury, where is a 
feat of the duke of Buccleugh, in a bad country, and furrounded by execrable roads. 
It once belonged to the earl of Rochefter, fo remarkable for the profligacy of the for- 
mer part of his life, and for his fincere contrition at his death. Here are quarries of 
ftone very full of cockles. 

Banbury, the Branavis of the Romans, whofe coins have been often found here, 
had a caftle built by Alexander, bilhop of Lincoln, in 1 1 25 ; a fragment of one of its 
walls fupporting a cottage, ufed as a peft-houfe, is all that is left of it. Part of the 
ditch is now the high road. A Roman altar was found here, and placed in a nich 
under the fign of an inn, called from thence the Altar-ftone inn*. Some years ago it 
was converted into a private houl'e, and the altar was probably demolifhed. The 
church was (with more propriety) built by the fame bilhop, who is fuppofed to have 
been buried in the chancel, under a tomb on which is a mutilated figure, recumbent. 
The remnants of two other figures in the chancel, faid to be thofe of judge Chamber- 
lain and his wife, lhew the folly of fanaticifm in the lafl century. The puritans were 
always numerous here ; Ben Jonfon makes one of thofe chara&ers, Zeal-of-thc-land 
Bufy, a Banbury man ; and it is mentioned in other dramatic pieces, as their refort. 
Camden fpeaks of it as famous for cakes and ale ; and when Holland tranflated his 
Britannia without his confent, played him a trick ; getting at the printer, he changed 
cakes and ale, into cakes and zeal, which alteration got Holland many enemies!. 
R ound the wall on the outflde of the church are a number of carved heads of men and 
animals. The building being in great decay, was repaired in 1686, at the expencc of 
500I. by Dr. Fell, the munificent dean of Chrift-church, and bilhop of Oxford j. 

The caftle was built, as before obferved, by Alexander, bifliop of Lincoln, foon 
after his confecration, which was in 1 1 2 ^ ; and it continued to be one of the refidences 
of the bilhops (occafionally, for they had ten houfes furnilhed in the diocefe, beftdes 
one at Newark, and one at London) till bilhop Holbech, on his appointment, 1 Ed- 
ward VI. conveyed this and about thirty manors, to the king and his courtiers. By 
the account of the endowment of this bilhoprick, taken 26th Henry VlII. 1534, the 
eftate here was valued as follows : 

• /. s. d 

Banbury burgh - - - - - 4 13 10 
Banbury ballw. and hundred 444. 

• Banbury pnepofit Caftri - - 52 14 8 
« 

* Stukclcv's 7 tin. cor. + Govgh’* Topoe. v. i. p. 20. 57. 

X WillwVcAfi. v. Hi. p. 475. 

The 
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The impropriation of the re&ory and advowfon of the vicarage of Banbury, belonged 
to a prebend in Lincoln cathedral, called the prebend of Banbury ; but in 1548 it was 
furrendered to fir John Thynne, and diffolved. The eftate was then reckoned of the 
clear yearly value of 46I. 6s. 8d. and was afterwards given by Queen Elizabeth to the 
bilhoprick of Oxford, in exchange for other lands, being then valued at 49I. 1 8s. 9d. 
a year*. 

After Edward IV. had obtained poflelfion of the throne, an infurreftion, which 
began in Y orkfhire amongft the friends of the earl of Warwick (who was then in 
France, in great difguft at Edward’s marriage) had very nearly deftroyed him. The 
leaders of it marched towards London, and were met near Banbury by the earl of Pem- 
broke and Lord Stafford. The latter entered the town firft, and took pofTeffion of an 
inn, which the earl chofe to have for himfelf, and ordered Stafford to quit ; Stafford 
was fo fmitten with the charms of a pretty bar-maid whom he found here, that though 
forced to obey, he did it very unwillingly, and retired out of the town with his men in 
great difeontent. Their enemies foon heard of the quarrel, and fell on Pembroke’s 
troops early in the morning. Henry Ncvill, one of their leaders, was taken and killed 
in cold blood, which fo enraged the reft, that they fought with irrefiftible fury, and 
taking the earl and his brothers prifoners, they revenged Nevill’s death by inftantly 
beheading them heref. 

This place was made a borough by Queen Mary, in return for their adherence to 
her againft Lady Jane Grey, and from that time they have fent one member to par- 
liament^ 

After the battle of Edge-hill, the parliament had a garrifon of 800 foot and a troop 
of horfe in the caftle, which was furrendered to the king in a few days after, and re- 
mained in his hands till he gave it up, with other garrifons, to the Scotch general§. 

The navigable canal intended to be carried from Coventry to Oxford, is brought to 
this town, but is now at a ftand for want of money. About five miles from hence, in the 
road to Southam, the canal is conveyed through a hill, by a tunnel three quarters of 
a mile in length, with a towing path on the fide for horfes ; it is an exafk circle, worked 
up with brick. There is a fulphur well here in the grounds of the Ram inn, and a 
chalybeate, called Bloxham new well, about a furlong from the town, on the weft fide, 
almoft clofe to the brook||. 

Pafs by Wroxton Priory, now a feat of the earl of Guildford. It was founded by 
Michael Belet, an ecclefiaftic in the reign of King John, for canons of the order of St. 
Auguftin, valued in the furvey, 26th of Henry VIII. at 78I. 13s. 4|d^[. It was the 
eftate of fir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, and by him given to 
that* foundation ; of them it is held by the earl of Guildford, and is ufed by him as a 
refidence, but whether there are any remains of the religious houfe, I do not know. 
A little further is Upton, a hunting leat of Mr. Child, the banker ; and juft beyond is 
the inn at Edgehill. This hill is properly fo named, as, after palling a level country, 
you come at once to the edge of a fteep hill, forming a natural terrace, fomc miles in 
length. At the foot of this lies the vale of Red Horfe, fo called from the colour of 
the earth, which is red, and from a rude figure of a horfe oat in the turf, on the fide 
of the hill, and kepf fcoured out. The origin of this is uncertain. It is l’nialler than 
the White Horfe, in Berks, not fo well lhaped, nor fo cqnfpicuous. The fcouring is 
ufually performed on Palm Sunday, the day on which the great* carl t of Warwick 

* Willis's Cutlt. vol. iii. 3. p. 35, 140, 14 1, 417. -f- Rnpin, vol. i. p. 606. 

1 Willis’s Notitia, vol. Hi. p. 41. § Kapin, vol. ii p. 462. || Short, vol. ii. p. 49. 

f Dugdale Mon. v. i. p 1043, and vol. ii. p. 3*6. 
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fought the Woody battle of Towton, in Yorkfhire, in 1461, when lie killed his horfe 
before the engagement determined to conquer or die. Mr. Wife conjectures it may 
have reference to that circumltance. Some lands are held by the tenure of fcouring 
it. 

On the right hand of the inn, the hill extends about two miles ; and at the farther 
end v. here it clips. King Charles 1 . went down from Edgcot, and met the parliament 
forces, under the carl of Effex, which lay the night before at Keynton, a town in the 
vale. Here was fought the fir if battle, when Cromwell is faid to have behaved in a 
manner far fhert of that courage which he afterwards exhibited ; and when Prince 
Rupert, the king’s nephew', prevented, by his inconfiderute purfuit, the gaining a com- 
plete vidory. A pit, in which five hundred victims of that day were buried, is marked 
by a lew final! firs. Skulls, and remnants of weapons, have been often found. 

Near this end of the hill, Mr. Miller (whole houfe, called Radway, is below) has 
built a lower and ruins, to imitate thofe of a decayed cable. The walk to this, along 
tile edge cf the hill, commands an extenfive profpeft, but which becomes (till more cx- 
tenfivo from the room at the top of the tower, to which you afeend by about fixty 
flops. The windows are ornamented with painted glafs, brought from different places ; 
amongft which are the arm*- 1 of England, of the Ifle of Man, and of the Stanley’s, and 
fo:ne Scripture pieces. The ceiling is paint* d with the arms of the Saxon Kings, and 
of feveral gentlemen in the neighbourhood. From this room are feen Warwick 
caftle, Coventry fpires, the W rekin in Shropfhire, and many other dillant objects. 

Nearer to Warmington, is a camp of about 1 2 acres, of a fquare form, but rounded 
at the corners, which Mr. Salmon, in his new furvey*, contends to be the Roman 
ffation Tripontium, mentioned in the 6th iter of Antoninus. To make it agree with 
that, he fuppofes Alccltcr to be ll'anavaria, and Warwick, Bennones. He Icons to 
allign good rcafons for removing it from Towccfler, where Camden fnppofed it. 

On the other fide the inn, at the dillance of about four miles, lies Compton Wyn- 
yate, an old feat of the carl of Northampton, in whofc family it has been from at 
leaf! the time of King John. The ride to it is on the fide of the hill, for about two 
miles, and then into the rich, but dirty vale below. It is in a bottom, furrounded 
with hills, and is an irregular houfe, built by fir William Compton, in the beginning 
of the reign ofllenry VIII. with bricks brought from a ruinous old caflle at Fulbrokc. 
The chimneys are formed in fpires and zig-zags. Over the gateway, in the entrance, 
arc the arms of France and England under a crown, with the griffin and greyhound 
for fupporters, and on each fide a rofo under a crown ; probably placed here on ac- 
count of a vifit made by the king, which is farther remembered by the arms of Eng- 
land empaling thofe of Arragon, found in feme 01 the windows, (in which alfo are the 
Compton arms and crelt) and by a gib lied dead full of carving, faid to have been ufed 
by the king when here. In the late general wreck, when this, with other of the carl’s 
houfes, was dripped, and every thing fold by auction, this bedftead was bought by a 
farmer’s wife for fix guineas. Unhappy edict of a rage for parliamentary influence 
and for gaming ! Almofl equally dedructive to the fortunes of the greateft families, 
the former is attended# with the word confequenccs to fociety. A continued 
debauchery, introduces a habit of idlcnefs, rarely got rid of ; a difrbgard and contempt 
of the mod fact* d oaths, and a profligacy of manners, which fit th,e unhappy wretches 
for the commidion# of every crime. Yet are thefe encouraged, without hesitation, by 
our nobility and men of fortune, often, as in the prefer; t indance, to their own ruin. 

t 

* Vol, ii. p *497, 5 to. 
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Strange infatuation ! that a man of education and refle&ion, who would flart at the com- 
miftion of moft crimes, or even at the fuppofition of his being capable at them, fhould, 
for the fake of a vote, fit on the bench an unconcerned fpeftator of the illiterate wretch 
below, at his inftance, calling folcmnly on the Almighty to attelt the truth of what they 
both know to be a wilful and deliberate falleliood ! 

When this houfe was built, it is plain that the owner could not have a fingle idea 
of the beauty arifing from a fituation commanding either diltant, or home view s ; 
indeed our anceftors appear to have fcarcc ever thought of them. But it flood in the 
middle of a noble eftale, and was f'ufiicient for the purpol'es of a hofpitality which did 
more real honour to the poflefl'or, than the molt elegant modern feat, where that is 
wanting. 

This houfe was held for Charles I., and was befieged by Cromwell, the marks of 
vhofc bullets {till appear in the gates, and was at laft taken. The church (which 
has been rebuilt) was entirely ruined during the fiege, and the family monuments dc- 
ftroved. 

Much has been written for and againfl the utility of great farms; but the argument 
againft them, drawn from the confequent depopulation of the country, fee: 11s itrongly 
enforced by an inftance in this neighbourhood. At Chadfunt was a inanfion-houic, 
the feat of Mr. Newfani*, and ten fann-houfes on fo many farms, let all together at about 
i col. a year. Not long fince this citato was fold to lord Catherlough ; the ten farm- 
houi'es are pulled down, and all the lands and the nvaufion-houfe are let at 1000I. a 
year to one farmer, who manages the bufiuefs, as a grazier, with the help of two or 
three fervants. 

This was told me by my intelligent landlord at the inn, who mentioned the follow- 
ing rife of provifions in his memory ; veal from i d : | . to 4d. a pound ; two fowls from 
iod. to 2s. pidgeons from iod. and i4d. a dozen to 3s. butter from 3d. and .|d. a 
pound to yd. and gd. anti cheefe from 17s. a hundred to 24s. The monopoly 
of farms, how ever, is not the only caufe to which the rife of provifions may be af- 
figned. 

This lord Catherlough was fon of the famous Mr. Knight, the ca finer and 
plunderer of the South-Sea company in the year of their calamity: his lordfliip 
built a tower in his grounds at Wotton, near Henley, in this bounty, and di- 
rected that his body fhoultl be buried there, and that thofe of his family who 
were buried in a vault, fhould be taken up and depofited in’ the fame place, which v. ns 
done. 

Mr. Ladbroke "has a feat at Idlecot, bought by the late fir Robert, of the heirs of ba- 
ron Lcgge. 

in this neighbourhood is dug a blue flonc, which becomes very hard, and is ufed for 
barn floors, ovens, &c. 

Leaving Edge-hill, go through Pillerton and Edington, and turning on the right, 
through Welle! bam and Barford, to Warwick. It is l'omcthing round to go by Edge- 
hill from Banbury to Warwick, but the road by Keynton is fo bad, that it would be 
worth the additionable trouble, even if the proipetk from Edge.-hill was out of the quef- 
tion. ITomEdge-hHl to Edington the road is tolerable ; from thence to Wellclburn, 
very good and from thence to Warwick, excellent. 


• A family deriving their origin from Temple Newfam, in Yorktliire, but feated hcrcVrom about the 
time of Hem y \ III. * 
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Warwick was a Roman ftation, called Pra/idium, or, according to Salmon, Bcnno- 
lies*, and is fituate on the banks of the Avon, and is a handfome, well-built town, 
ril'en with additional beauty from the ruins of a great fire, which, in 1 694, burnt great 
part of the town, and deftroyed the church as far as the choir. A collection of 1 1 ,cool. 
was made by a brief, and Queen Anne added tocol.; with this they rebuilt the body of 
the church and the fleeplein a very handfome manner, the tower alone coding 1600I. 
This tower is 1 17 feet to the battlements, and 25 feet more to the top of the pinnacles. 
Near the battlements the arms of the different earls of Warwick are cut in done. It 
was finifhed in 1704, as appears by an infeription on the tower. 

This church was founded before the Conqued, and was made collegiate by Roger de 
Neuburgh, earl of Warwick, in 1123, 23 Henry I. Sir William Beauchamp, lord 
Bergavenny, finifhed the datcly choir begun by his father, rebuilt the whole body of the 
church, and was otherwife a munificent benefa&or to it. In this choir was at that 
time a datue of the famous Guy ; but in 19 Richard II. 1395, one Sutton, a carver, 
altered it, and cut on it the arms of the ancient earls of Warwick. Our lady’s chapel 
was begun by the executors of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 2 1 Henry 
VI., and perfected, 3 Edward IV. This building, together with the magnificent tomb 
for that earl (inferior to none in England, except that of Henry VII. in Wedminder 
Abbey) cod 248 il. 4s. 7d-‘. a prodigious fum, if reckoned by the value of money in 
thefe days. Some guefs as to the largenefs of it may be made from the comparative 
price of an ox, and a quarter of bread coni, the former being then 1 3s. 4d. the latter 
3s. 4df. This chapel fortunately efcaped the fire, and in it are the monuments of 
Ambrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick; Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceder, and of Robert, 
his fon. 

This collegiate church was diffolvcd 37 Henry VIII., and it was the fame year grant- 
ed to the inhabitants of the town. The cadle, the ancient refidence of the carls of this 
name, dands on a rock,rifing from the edge of the river Avon, which falls in a calcade 
under the window of the great hall. On the other fide the river is the park, but the 
ground being modly flat, and lying below the cadle, it docs not appear to advantage ; 
the trees feem diminutive. By whom this pile was built, is doubtful ; but the tower, 
called Guy’s tower, was the work of Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, in 
the reign of Richard II. at the cod of 395I. 5s. 2d. The walls arc ten feet 
thick. 

From the Beauchamps, this edate paffed by an heirefs in the reign of Henry VI. to 
Richard Ncvill (fon and heir of Richard Nevill, earl of Saliibury,) on whom that 
king conferred the title of earl of t Warwick. This is the perfon who is called the dout 
carl of Warwick, and who had fo great a lharc in the confufions of thofe unhappy 
times, fometimes taking part with the houfe of York, fornetimes with that of Lan- 
caftcr, and generally carrying fuccefs to the party whofe caufe he efpoufed. 

The entrance into the callle is under agateway, between Guy’s Tower on the right, 
which is 1 2 angled, and Caffar’s on the left, which is of three circular fegments, and 
this leads into the great court. In this court is a flight of deps up to a magnificent hall, 
62 feet by 37, wainfcotccj with the original oak, but which was neceffarily painted, as on 
fitting up the room it was rendered of diftereut colors by being planed. Off the left of 
this are the private apartments ; on the right is a fuitc of rooms, all looking over the 
river into the park, confiding of a mufic-room ; a noble drawing-room, wainfeoted 
with cedar ; ' a room lately ufed for billiards, now fitted up as a drawing-room ; a date 

* V. ii. p.497. + Dugd. Warw. r . j. p, ^5, 
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bed-chamber and a drefling-room. This la ft is at the end of the caftle, and looks into 
the garden; in it are feveral fmall portraits, amongft which are thofe of Anna Bullen, 
and her After; and of fir Thomas More, by Holbem; prince Rupert, and prince Mau- 
rice his brother, in armour, three quarters length, in one piece ; Francis, carl of Bed- 
ford, the firft duke of Bedford, and fome others. In the drawing-room are portraits of 
prince Maurice, Richard earl of Warwick, whole lengths ; and others, by Vandyck, 
&c. And over the chimney is that of Mr. Wortley Montague, in his Turkifh habit, by 
Romney. The original of fir Philip Sydney is in the private apartments. Behind thefe 
rooms is a paflage which leads to a neat chapel, in which is fome good painted glafs. 
Out of the hall is a dining-room, 42 feet by 25, and 18 high, built by the prefent lord 
in a fpace between the end of the chapel, and the flight of fteps from the great court. 
At the upper end of this room is a whole length portrait of Frederick, late Prince 
of Wales ; and at the lower end one of his princefs, with the princefs Augufta 
in her arms; and over the chimney a whole length of fir Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke. 

In the porter’s lodge they fhew feveral things which are faid to have belonged to 
the famous Guy, earl of Warwick ; fuch a6 his porridge-pot, his flefh-fork, his iron 
fhield, breaft-plate, and fword ; his horfe’s head-piece, his walking-ftaff, (which is nine 
feet high, and which they tell you was only two inches higher than himfeif ) a rib of 
the dun cow, which he killed on Dunfinore-heath in this neighbourhood, and fome other 
things. Whether they ever belonged to Guy or not, fome of them are of confiderabie 
antiquity, and the fword was reputed to have been his fo long ago as the year 1 400, 
when Thomas Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, by his will, gave to his fon, and his heirs 
after him, the fword and coat of mail fometime belonging to the famous Guy* ; and 
in 1 Henry VIII., that king granted the cuftody of his fword to one Hoggefon, yeoman 
of his buttery, with a fee of lid. per diem for that fervicef, which was continued in 
Queen Elizabeth’s timej. 

James I. granted this caftle to fir Fulke Greville, anceftor of the prefent earl of War- 
wick, who laid out 20,000k in repairing and embellilhing it. The epitaph on his tomb 
is no more than this; “Fulke Greville, fervant to Queen Elizabeth, counfellor to King 
James, and friend to fir Philip Sydney.” 

Near the caftle, towards the north eaft, was a place fenced with ftrong ftone walls, 
called the Vineyard ; in 3 Henry IV. by the bailff’s accounts, .wages were given to fome 
women for gathering grapes there during the fpace of five days§. Whether this fruit 
was what we now underftand by the name of grapes, has been a fubjed of much de- 
bate. 0 * 

The Priory here was begun by Henry de Ncuburgh, firft earl of Warwick, 'after the 
Conqueft,and finiflied by earl Roger, his fon. On the furvey 2 6 Henry VIII., it was 
valued at no more than iol. 10s. 2d. above reprifes, and was diflblvcd the next year. 
In 38 of that king it was granted to Thomas Hawkins, alias Filher, who pulled down 
the old building to the ground, and built a very fair houfe, which lie called Hawk’s- 
neft. His fon fold it to fir John Puckering, fince which it has palled to the family of 
Wife|j, and has regained its old name of the Priory. Stukelcy fays, that two galleries, 
part of the original building, remain. 

About a mile and half beyond Warwick, in the road to Coventry, is a boufe of the 
late Mr. Greethead, built on the edge of a high, perpendicular rock, at .the foot of 

•Dugd. War. v. i. p. 403. f Ibid p . 42 g. * J Peck’s DeGdcrata Curiofa, r. 18. 

$ Dugd. Warw. v. 1. p. 418. |) Dugd, YWw. v. i. p. 454. 
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which flows the Avon, in a bend round a meadow. This place is called Guy’s Cliff, 
from a tradition that he fpent the latter part of his life in retirement here, in a cave 
fcooped out of the rock, which is (hewn. It was anciently the refidence of fome her- 
mits, who had a final! chapel ; a chauntry was afterwards founded by one of the earls 
of Warwick, and well endowed. It defervesthe notice of antiquarians, if for no other 
reafon, for having been the abode of the celebrated antiquary, John Rous, who was one 
of the chauntery priclts, and here wrote his Cbronicon de Rcgibus. 

Proceed to Kenilworth, a long, fcattering town, where the auguft ruins of the 
cafllc, afford the molt ftriking inftance of the iuffability of human affairs! 'this place, 
the abode of barons, little lefs powerful than kings ; which fo long refilled all the 
Itrenglh of Henry III., and which was at lad fubdued rather by ficknefs and famine, than 
by the fuperior force of the royal army j which Hill retained its importance, and in the 
hands of Elizabeth’s favourite, Leiccllcr, exceeded molt of the royal habitations in 
magnificence ; and which, from the thicknefs and ftrutture of the walls, feemed to bid 
defiance to time itfclf, is now only a pidurefquc heap of ruins. Of the apartments, 
once graced with the prefence of that queen, and of her court, with all the fplendour 
which the princely owner could exhibit to entertain fuch a company, nothing but frag- 
ments of the bare walls remain! The Lake, which flowed more than ico acres, is va- 
nifhed ! The only habitable part is a part of the gateway, filled with the family of a 
dirty, flovenly farmer, in one of whole chambers is an alabafter chimney-piece, 
with the letters R. L. carved thereon j once the ornament of a far different apart- 
ment. 

There was a caflle here before the Conquefl, which was demolifteu in the time of 
Canute, but another was built by Gcoflry de Clinton, chamberlain and trcafuivr to 
Henry I., t his loon came into the hands of the crown. Henry III., granted it to Simon 
de Mountfort, carl of Leiccllcr, who held it again!! the king in the great infurrcclion 
of the barons; and, after he was killed in the battle of Evefham, it was fo gallantly 
defended by Henry de I ladings, whom he had appointed governor, that the king could 
not get poffeflion, till ficknefs and want of provifions compelled the garrilbn to furren- 
dor. The king then gave it to his l'on Edmund, earl of Leicofler and Lancallcr. 

In the time of Edward I. was held here an affembly of ioo knights, and as many 
ladies, headed by Roger Mortimer. The knights entertained the ladies in the morning 
with tilting and martial tournaments, and in the evening with dancing. It is mentioned 
as extraordinary, that on this occafion the ladies were clad in filken mantles. They 
called themfelves of the Round Table, to avoid contention abqut precedency. 

in this place the unhappy Edward II. wag kept prifoner, and here* made the resigna- 
tion of his crown (if it -may be called a refignation) to his fon, Edward III. 

By a daughter and heirefs of the Lancafter family, it paffed to John of Gaunt, 
fourth fon of Edward III. created duke of Lancallcr, who, about the end of the reign 
of Richard II., began the ancient buildings now remaining, except Cacfar’s Tower. 
Henry, his fon, becoming king, it continued in the crown, til! (Jueeif Elizabeth granted 
it to Robert, lord Dudley, carl of I.eicefler. Charmed with the fifuation, he laid out 
Co,' ool. on the buildings, and in inlarging the park; an amazing futn in thole days ! He 
gave a mod fplendid entertainment here to the queen and her coflrt, at which were in- 
troduced every amufement of the times ; among!! them bear-baiting was :iot forgot*. 
A regatta was exhibited on the lake. 

* Dugd, War w. v. i. p. 2 j6, and feq. 
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The ftory of this earl's concealed marriage, and of the confequent misfortunes of 
Ills noble and accomplifhed fon, fir Robert Dudley, are well known. 

After that moft iniquitous court, the Star Chamber, had ftifled the proceedings which 
fir Robert had inftituted to prove his mother’s marriage, and his own legitimacy, he 
refolved to quit the kingdom ; but, as in thofe arbitrary days, he could not do it with- 
out the king’s licence, (James I. "< he applied for, and obtained it. His eftate however, 
mutilated as it was, was a tempting bait ; he was ordered to return, and not obeying 
the mandate, was prolecuted in the Star Chamber, and eafily found guilty, upon which 
this place was lei zed into the king’s hands. The magnificence of the fituation became 
the object of prince Henry’s wifh. A propofal was made to purchafe it ; commiffioners 
were fent to make a furvey, with fpecial directions to find all things under their true 
worth. How well they obferved their orders, may be feen from their report of the va- 
lue, which they made to be about 38,000!. though from their return it appears, that 
the caftle flood on feven acres of ground, was in perfect repair, fit to receive his ma- 
jefty, the queen, and prince, at one time ; that the value of the woods amounted to 
2o,oool. and that the circuit of the caftle, manors, parks, and chace, lying round it, 
together contained 19 or 20 miles. Out of this 38,0001. io,oool. was to be deducted 
as a fine for fir Robert’s contempt in not appearing to the fummons ; the wood 
(which though confeffed worth 2o,oool. they had valued at no more than i2,oool.) 
Was alfo to be deducted, becaufe fir Robert’s lady had a jointure therein, and if the 
outlived him, might fell it. After thefe defalcations, the prince moft generoufiy offered 
to give for this eftate, the like of which for ftrength, ftate, and pleafurc, they fay was 
not to be found in England, the fum of 14,500!*. 

Sir Robert knew too well what he had to expeCt from the juftice of James, or his 
courts, and having determined never to return to England, agreed to accept that mo- 
ney. The conveyances were executed, though no more than 3000I. was paid at the 
lime, (and which, by the failure of the merchant who was to remit it, never came to 
his hands) and the prince dying foon after, he never received any part of the remain* 
der ; and yet prince Charles had no fcruplc of confluence about taking pofleffion, as 
heir to his brother; nay, in his patent (when king) creating fir Robert’s mother Duch- 
efs of Dudley, he recognizes the whole tranfaCtionf. 

Perhaps a ttronger proof of the ineftimable blefiings of a government by law, and of a 
trial by jury, can hardly be found ; and the abolition of luch a court, leans cheaply 
purchafcd by all the misfortunes and temporary confufion occafioned by the ftruggles 
againft it in the time of this Charles. 

The hiftory of this family of Dudley, affords matter for other reflections. Edmund 
Dudley defeended, or claiming fo to be, from a younger fon of the lords Dudley, became 
one of the great inftruments of oppreffion under which the people groaned in the time 
of Henry VII. , and was at laft given up to their refentments, together with Empl’on, and 
executed. His eftate, however, was reftored to his fon, who getting into great favour 
with Henry VIII.' and Edward VI., was created vifeount J.’Ifle, earl of Warwick, and 
duke of Northumberland. Infariable in his ambition, he contrived to ruin the duke of 
Someriet and lord Thomas, his brother, uncles to Edward VI.*, and marrying his fejurth 

* Pugd. Bar. v ii. p. *24. 

+ Pug- 1 * Bar. f ii p. *25. Some original letters relative to this matter, (one,of which is figned by 
Piincc Henry) are now at the Board of Green Cloth, St. James’s; blit though the failure in payment 
is fo fully rtcogni/.ed by the letters patent, yet in an account of the prince’s debts (now in that office) 
the money remaining due on this account is Hated to be rto more than yj 10I, with 227I. fetjeharges. 
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fon to lady Jane Seymour, induced that prince to appoint her his fucceffor ; but here 
ended his career. Mary prevailing, he was beheaded. On Elizabeth’s acceflion, the 
good fortune of the family feemed to return ; his eldeft fon was reftored to the titles of 
L’lfle and Warwick, and his fecond fon made earl of Leicefter ; but this funlhine was 
not of long continuance. The eldeft fon died without ifl'ue, and Robert, often in dif- 
grace, and under ftrong fufpicions of the molt atrocious actions, died without leaving 
any child, except the unfortunate fir Robert, above-mentioned. Thus this family, rifing 
upon iniquity, and in the courfe of about 50 years attaining almoft to royalty itfelf in 
nearly as lhort a time fet in obfeurity. s 

Whilft this caftle was in the hands of the crown, there was a conftable ap- 
pointed, with a fee of 1 61. is. 4d. and a keeper of the park, with a fee of 4I. 1 is. -d. 
a year*. J 

Charles afterwards granted this caftle to the earl of Monmouth ; but Oliver gave it 
to l'everal of his officers, who demolifhed the buildings, drained the great pool, cut down 
the woods, deftroyed the park and chace, and divided the lands into farms amongft 
themfelves. 

O11 the reft oration, Charles II. granted anew leafe to the earl of Monmouth’s daugh- 
ters, and afterwardsgavc the inheritance to Lawrence, lord Hyde, whom he created baron 
of Kenilworth, and earl of Rochefter ; from him it has defeended to the lady of lord 
Hyde, lately created earl of Clarendon, who has given directions that what remains of 
the buildings Humid be carefully preferved from further damage. 

Here was alfo a monallery for black canons of the order of St. Auguftin, founded bv 
Geofry de Clinton when he built the caftle. At a furvey taken 26 Henry VIII. it was 
valued at 533I. 15s. 4d. three years after it was furrendered, and the fite granted by the 
king to fir Andrew Flamok, whofe grand-daughter and heir carried it in marriage to 
to John Colbourn, efq. and he having bought fomc horfes ftolen out of the earl of Lei- 
cefter’s liable here (or pretended fo to be) was fo frightened by the earl, that he was glad 
to make his peace by giving it up to him on very ealy termsf. ° 

In this village is a manufacture of ivory and horn combs, and horn for lanthorns in 
which about 32 men are employed. . ’ 

The farmers hereabouts begin to be fcnfible of the propriety of hoein^ turnips but 
cannot yet prevail on themfelves to do it thoroughly. a “ * 

Proceed to Coventry, an old ill-built town. It was made a corporation in 18 Edward 
III., the walls round the town were begun to be built in 29 Edward 111 . (1355) and 
were demolifhed after the civil w-ar in the laft century. The magnificent and beautiful 
church of St. Michael was founded about 1 133, and given to the monks of Coventry 
by Ranulph, earl of Chefter. Thefteeple, as it now Hands, was begun in 1373 and 
finifhed in 1395, by William and Adam Botoner, who expended iool. a year on it - 
the fpire was added by two fillers, Ann and Mary Botoner, who alfo built the middle 
aifle in 1434- The tower is 136 feet three inches high ; on that is an odagonal prifm 
.of 32 feet fix inches, fupported by eight fpringing arches ; from the' pinnacles within 
the battlements of the oCtagon iffucs a fpire, eight fquare, each of them eight feet at the 
bale* 1 30 feet nine inches high, making the whole height 300 fee t. The whole length 
of the church is 293 feet nine inches, and the breadth, confifting of five ailles i« 

The middle aifle is 50 feet higlij. > 7 • 

* Dtfid. Ctlr. b. ii. p. 18. f Dugd. War. v, i, p. 237. 242, 

J L'ugd; Warw. v. i. p. 140.* . ' 4 
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-The priory was founded by earl Leofric, in 10+3, and flood on a defcent below the 
church-yard of St. Michael and the Trinity, (which two churches Hand very near to- 
gether in one inclofurc ) but is now totally deftroyed, with its church, though the 
bilhop pleaded ftrongly with Cromwell to have had the church preferved, alledging 
that it was his principal fee and head church. Willis, in his hiflory of mitred abides, 
printed in 1718, fays, he thinks that Lichfield cathedral was built in imitation of this ; 
that at the entrance into the clofe where this church flood, at the weft end, there was 
a large arch which led to it out of the oat-market, and which then lately fell down ; 
that not far from thence was flill (landing the lower part of a great tower or fteeple, 
part of the weft front, then converted into a dwelling-houfe ; that on the fouth-fide, 
next the two church-yards, flood a leffer tower, which had been demolifhed about 20 
years before he wrote ; that the foundations of the church were dug up about 50 years 
before, and the file turned into a bowling-alley, afterwards into a garden, as it then 
was ; that the chief habitation of the monks was alfo turned into gardens, and that 
l’everal apartments were fuppofed to be buried under ground, as appeared by the door- 
cafes then vifible at the end of the buildings next the river* . On the furvey of Henry 
VIII. it was valued at 73 1 1 - 19s. 5d. but deducting penfions, at 499I. 7s. 4d. clear, 
and was furrendered in his 30th year. On digging foundations for houfes, they have**’ 
found the old cloyflers, and fome other ruins, with many grave ftones. Some yeans 
ago fome coffins were found, amongft which were two, fuppofed to be thofe of Leofric 
and Godivaf. Stone coffins have been often dug up (one in 1780) but without any 
inferiptions. 

Soon after the conqucft, Coventry, Lichfield, and Chefter, were included in one 
diocefe ; the feat was removed from Lichfield to Chefter, but Robert de Limefy ob- 
tained the cuftody of this monaftery, and removed from Chefter hither, when the 
name of abbot was fuppreft, and a prior had the rule under the biffiop, and fat in par- 
liamentj. Many biffiops who refided here, (tiled themfelves of Coventry only ; but 
afterwards an agreement was made, that this and Lichfield (hould choofe their biffiop 
alternately, and make one chapter, and precedency in ftile (hould be given to Co- 
ventry. Lichfield, however, feems to have now obtained the precedence, being gene- 
rally named firft. 

The biffiop had formerly a palace at the fouth-eaft comer of the cathedral church, 
facing the north-eaft corner of St. Michael’s church-yard. It has been long fince de- 
ftroyed, but in 1647, a mean houfe in that place was fold by the name of the palace§. 

The Grey Friers, or Friers Minors, efcaped the diffolution of the lefl'er houfes in 27 
Henry VIII. (perhaps becaufe they had no lands) bqt was furrendered in the 30th year 
of his reign, and demoliffied, except the fpire of their church (built about the time of' 
Edward 111 .) which now remains. The fite of the houle was granted to the corpo- 
ration. 

The White Friers had a houfe built for them by fir John Poultney, (four times lord 
mayor of London) in 1 6 Edward III. 1 342H, but had no lands, and were not furrendered 
till 30 Henry VIII^[. The houfe was granted to fir Ralph Sadler, in 36 Henry VIII. 
and foon after bought of him by Mr. Hales, who alfo purchjrfed of the king St. John’s 
hofpital and church, and divers lands belonging to the priory and other religious houfes 

* Mitred Abbies, v. i. p. 70. + Stukeley, Itin. Cur. v. ii. p. iS. 21. 

% On the introduction of monks into a cathedral, the bilhop was looked upon ik plac^of the abbot, and 
his l'ubflitute was termed a prior. 

§ Stukeley, Itin. v. ii. p. 21. || Leland, v. iv. p. 97. q Dugd. War. r. i. p. 180. 

• 
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here. He refuted in the houfc of the White Friers, and maintained a fchool in the 
choir of their church, (having obtained a licence to found a fchool,) but fome of the 
xnagiftrates of the town finding that the church was not included in the patent, applied 
to Queen Mary, and obtained licence to make it a parifh-church*, and obliged him to 
remove the fcholars, which he did to St. John’s holpital After this they diflurbed 
him in poffeflion of the lands fo purchafed by him, under pretence of their being 
granted to found a fchool ; this treatment made linn lay afide a defign which he had 
formed of eft ablifhing a college in this city, like thofc at Weft min lies and Eton. lie, 
however, kept up the fchool as long as he lived, and by his will, in 15 Elizabeth, left 
an eflate of the then yearly value of 43I. to the mayor, bailifte, and commonalty, to 
maintain it, allotting to the mafter the manfion houfe of the late mailer of St. John’s 
hofpital, and 20I. a year; to the ufher a houfe within that hofpital, and 10I. a year; 
an allowance for a mufic-mafter, and for repairs of the houfes, and the furplus to be 
for the mafter and ufher. This eflate is now improved to 150I. a year, or more ; and 
in* 173 3, the matter's ftipend was increafed to 50I. a year, theufher’sto 33I. 13s. 4ft. 
What becomes of the furplus does not appearf. 

The crofs, once fo famous, is now entirely deflroyed. It was built on the fpot 
where one had formerly flood ; was begun in 1541, and finifhed in 1544, by a dona- 
tion of fir William Holleys, lord mayor of London, fon of Thomas Holleys, of Stoke, 
near this city, anceftor of the Holies’s, earls of Clare. It was fix lquare, each fide 
feven feet at the bafe, diminifhing in three {lories, 57 feet high. There were 18 
niches furnifhed with ftatues, fome of which were brought from the White Fncrs. 
The pillars, pinnacles, and arches, were enriched with flatuary carving, the arms ot 
England, of the founder, and of the trades and companies J. 

St. Mary Hall, on the fouth of St. Michael’s church, was ufed by the feveral guilds 
tor their feafts, and now for holding the aflizes, &c. Dugdale fays, it appears to 
have been built in the time of Henry VI. A good deal of the painted glals in the 
windows ftill remains, but much defaced by the ignorant glaziers, who in repairing it 
from time to time, have reverfed and mifplaced the arms, &c. Here is an ancient 
wooden chair, faid to be that in which King John was crowned ; fome armour, tiled 
in their ydarly proccflion, in memory of lady Godiva ; a pi&ure of that fair lady on 
horfeback ; fome portraits of kings and queens, of fir Thomas White, Mr. JefTon, and 
fome other perfons. 


This fir Thomas White, in 1542, gave the corporation 1400I. which was laid out in 
the purchafe of lands, late parcel of the priory, of the yearly; value of 70I. and the 
fame were fettled on them in trufj;, to give 24.I. a year to 1 a poor nten, and to l en d 
40I. a year to induftrious young men of Coventry, to enable them to fet up ia trade ; 
after a period of 30 years ; the town* of Northampton, Leicefter, Nottingham, and 
Warwick, were to have a fum of 40L for the fame purpofe, in rotation. Tnefe towns 
received the 40!, in tafe-fti* pt tmt tam w n o t hing of gnat improvements made in the 
«Am* ijaiaftflwfcr <W I |WW^ d gff t ! ini inn indl l jp by the corporation quarrelling 
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lands. In 1705 they difcovered that the rents amounted to near 800I. a year, befides 
fines for renewals ; but four years after vfrards it was found, that the clear rents were 
about 930I. a year ; and a decree 'was made in 1710, that the corporation fhould ac- 
count for more than 2000I. which they had received. Whilft this was carrying on, 
the corporation tampered with the other towns, and made a private agreement with 
them to put an end to the fuit on receiving a fmall proportion of what was due ; but 
the ftory beginning to be known, and it being found that the corporation let long 
leafes to their own members and families at fmall rents, fome public fpirited gentle- 
men filed an information on behalf of the poor, to fet afide the agreement, and to 
have the encreafed rents applied in augmentation of the original donations. This was 
done accordingly, and it was decreed, that inflead of 24I. annually divided between 12 
men, 243I. 3s. fhould be divided between 6 1 men, 4I. a piece to 60 of them, and 3I. 
3s. to the odd one, and that eight men fhould each have a loan of 50I. The corpo- 
ration did not relifh this at all, and the cocol could not be got from them ; where- 
upon the court ordered that the ell ate fhould be conveyed to the honourable William 
Bromley, efq. and other gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and a fequeflration iiTucd 
againfi: the corporation eftates (upwards of 700I. per annum) to levy the 2000I. The 
money was at laft raifed by fale of part of their eftates ; and then, in 1722, they ap- 
plied to the court of chancery to have the truft eftates re-conveyed to them. This was 
oppofed by the new truftees, and by the towns of Northampton, Leicefter, and War- 
wick, on the ground of the great abufes committed by the corporation, and that there 
were at that time feveral perfons amongft them who were concerned in the abufes, and 
others who were privy in them; the chancellor, however, in 1725, thought fit to 
order a re-conveyance, the feveral charities being augmented as by the former decree, 
and the corporation are now in poflfeflion of the eftate. 

Befides this, fir Thomas White gave the town a further fum, to pay 40I. a year to 
two fellows of St. John’s college, in Oxford, f’ons of freemen of this city ; which col- 
lege had been founded by him, or rather re-founded, after being quite gone to decay 
on its original foundation by archbifhop Chichele. 

This man of charity gave a further fum of 1 ool. a year to 24 other towns in England, 
to be received in rotation, and’ lent to induftrious young men, to affift them in their 
fetting out in the world*. This was a mode of charity much in fafhion in thofe days, 
and in the beginning of the next century j highly benevolent in its intention, it aflifted 
the deferving an&4||eful members of the community in that part of their lives when 
affi fiance would be moft,ferviceable ; and laying a foundation on which many ample 
fortunes have been built, it enabled them lyn their turar to exercife a benevolence which 
would be naturally excited by a recollection of that to which they owed their ability. In 
thefe days, however, it is too liable (in borough towns efpccially) to great abufes. 

Mr. Jeffon, above-mentioned, gave the town 2000I. with which an eftate in Glou- 
cefterfhire was bought, the rents of which are to be applied in putting out apprentices, 
diftributing bread, &c. and to lend 20I. a year to poor tradefinen. There arc other 
charities to a large amount. 

In 1768 an a£t of parliament was paffed for making a navigable canal from hence to 
communicate with tnat which was carrying on to join the Trent and the Mcrfey, and 
the next year another a£l was paffed to make a canal from hence to Oxford. 

Thefe were noble undertakings, which promifed to be of the grenteft fervice to the 
country ; but ufeful as they were, they met with violent oppofition. Am&ngft the ob- 
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je&ions to the latter, it was urged in the Houfe of Commons, that it would injure the 
Newcaftle coal trade, that great nurfery of feamen, on which our naval ftrength fo 
much depends, by enabling Oxford and the neighbourhood to buy pit-coal cheaper 
than they could do fea-coal ; fo far will people go for an argument to anfwer a prefcnt 
purpofe ! Private intereft, and perhaps private pique, unfortunately contributed to 
impede the work. The fubferibers to the two canals could not agree on the place 
where they iliould join, and they are carried on in nearly a parallel line for a confi- 
derable length ; this has contributed to cxhaull their money without any ufe. The 
former is carried no further than about Atherftone, and feetns at a ftand ; the latter 
has reached Banbury, as mentioned before, but the expence has already fo greatly ex- 
ceeded the eftimate for the whole, that it is feared it will not foon be completed. Its 
being carried clofe to the town of Banbury, is faid to have been attended with a great 
additional coft, which would have been much more ufefully employed in extending 
it farther. It is alfo faid that it Ihould have commenced at another place, nearer Bir- 
mingham, where much better coals would have been got. The coft has been more 
than 2oo,oool. of which 150,0001. was fubferibed, 50,0001. borrowed fince, and a debt 
of fomc thoufands outftanding. 

Near Bcdworth is a coal-mine of fir Roger Newdigatc (whofe feat is not far off), 
from which he has made a cut to communicate with the navigation. He has here a 
wheel of 36 feet diameter, which throws out the water and draws up the coals at the 
fame time. In the coal-mines here it is faid, that large toads have been often found in 
the folid coal*. 

Conic to Nuneaton, a town fo named from a nunnery of the order of Fontevrault, 
(in Poidiers) founded by Robert Boffu, earl of Leicefter, before 1161. In the houfes 
of this order beyond fea, there were religious men as u'ell as women, but fubjed to 
the government of the abbefs or priorefs. This petticoat government fecins to have 
been difiiked in England, as there were only two more houfes of this order in the king- 
dom, and there is no exprefs account of any monk in any of them, but only of a prior at 
Nuneatonf. The earl’s wife became a nun, and died here. By the furvey, 26 Henry VIII. 
it was valued at 290I. 1 5s. ' and was furrendered in the 3 iff of that king, and granted to 
fir Marmaduke Conftable, who is buried in the churchj, under a monument which was 
once a handfome one, but is now much defaced. In a field at the end of the town, going 
towards Atherftone, (on the left) are fome remains of the nunnery ; one arch is yet hand- 
ing, but nothing more than the hewn Hone is left at the top, and there are fome frag- 
ments of walls. One arch lately fell down. 

I did not take the direct road Jo Hinckley^ but went towards Atherftone, in order to 
vifit Manqeter, a confiderable Roman ftation. The village is about three miles from 
Nuneaton ; in the way to it pafs over a hill, from the top of which is a good profpedt. 
The church Hands on an eminence, which l)r. Stukeley fays, fecins to have been a 
camp, having been intrenched very deeply. Near it is a neat hofpital. On the left of 
the church is Oldbury, a large fquare fort of 30 acres, on a high hill, from whence 
is a very extenfive view. Flint axes of the Britons, about four inches and an half 
broad, have been found, near this place. Mr. Okcover has a feat here, which he is 
rebuilding in the area of the camp. The old houfe was a cell to the nunnery of 
Polefworth. Other camps, called Shugbury, Arbury, and Borough, are feen from 
hence §. , ' 

* Inn. Cur. |Vol. ii. p. 19. * Burn’s Eccl. Law, vol. ii. p. 54. 

I Dugd. Warvv# vol. ii. p. ic66. § ltin. £u\\ vol. ii. p. 20. 

When 
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When you have palled through the turnpike, a little lane on the right leads down 
into the Watling-ftreet, were, taking the right again, you crols the river Anker, 
(in its way from Nuneaton to Tamworth) and prefently afterwards go through the 
old Roman city, which lies on both fides the road, partly in Leiccfterfhire, part- 
ly in Warwickshire. The field in the former is called Oldfield-banks, in the lat- 
ter, Cafllc-banks. It is 600 feet long, 200 broad on each fide the road. Great 
Rones, mortar, Roman bricks, iron, and many coins of brafs and filvcr, and fome 
of gold, have been dug up here # . A bridge was building over the river when I was 
there f. 

Continue on the Watling-fireet till near Hinckley, when you come into the turnpike 
road, which leads dire&ly from Nuneaton thither. 

Hinckley is a market town juft within the borders of Leiccftcrlhire, formerly diftin- 
guiflied by a caftle, a large park, and a priory ; now by the more humble, but much 
more ufeful, employment of the ftocking-framc, of which about 1 000 are here em- 
ployed. The caftle was built by Hugh de Granttnefnil, who came into England with 
William I. it flood near the eaft end of the church, but has long been entirely derno- 
lifhed. A good modern houfe, belonging to Mr. Hurfl, is built on part of the fite. 
The park has been difparkcd many years. In 1 75 5, in a field near the Holv-well, fix 
nobles of gold of Edward 111 . were found, two of which are in the hands of Mr. Whal- 
ley, of Hinckley. 

The office of fteward of England was given to this Hugh on his marriage, and made 
an hereditary office. It defeended from him to his grandfon Hugh, who held the 
honor of Hinckley by that fervice J. His grandfon died, leaving two daughters oniy, 
the eldeft of whom married Robert Blanch mains §, earl of Leiceiler, arid carried t!ii> 
eftate to him. His fon left two lifters, his coheirs, one of whom married the great 
Simon de Montfort, who was created carl of Leicefter in 1 206, and poflciled this honor 
and high llewardlhip. He, taking part with the French agaiuft King John, was drip- 
ped of his honors and eftate ; the latter were given to Randolph, carl of Cheller, but 
the king retained the high llewardlhip ; nor would Henry III. reftore that when he gave 
back his other honors and eftates to his fon. Thefirft Hugh de Grantmefnil founded 
here a priory of canons aliens, belonging to 'the abbey of Lira, in Normandy jj ; tliL 
houfe was fupprefled by Henry V. amongft many other alien priories ^j. A liouto 
called the Priory, or the Hall, on the fouth fide of the church-yard, Hands on the 
fite of it j what is now converted into feveral rooms, is in memory to have been 
one large hall.. The •-centre was rebuilt in the year 1715, by Mr. Gerard, then 
owner, but the wings are of much older. date. The. garden is now made into a bowl- 
ing-green. 

On a mantle- piece in the kitchen is a ft range ornament in a kind of baked clay, which 
tradition has erroneoufly called the “ arms of three monks but a fecond, with more 
probability, caljp them the figns of three houfes, the Eagle and Child, the Rofc, and 


I tin. Cur. vol ... p 20. T 17-9. 

J Cafe of lady Willoughby, of Ere fry, claiming the office of great chamberlain. - m 

j Mr. Nichols, in hi# hiltory of 1 iinckley, p. 9, gives an ingenious amf ptohable folution of 
of this nick-name of Blanchmaius ; he fuppofes it might be derived from the whi c feurf of tJ m | V as 
then a very common diicafe, rather than from the beauty of his hands, efpeciJly as his fon Yf which liof- 
infctled with that malady, that he founded an hoipital for it in Leicefler, the common f^ ven on .* CCO tint 
pital was lately found at Saffron Walden, in Eiftx. I fhould add, that if the name b-udiliood 

of the delicate colour of his hands, it was probably given in ridicule of what, in th ' ' ‘ * 


vould 


d be confidcred as an effeminacy ; but effeminacy was not hi 
Nichols's Hinckley, p. 9. Burtoir a Lcicdtcr, 


his character. 

p. id 3. 
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Bull’s Head, which were defigned for the relief of pilgrims travelling through Hinckley, 
who were to receive a night’s lodging, and fomething the next morning to help them 
forward on their journey *. 

The priory poffefled about 214 acres of land here; and not many years ago, on a 
trial about tythe, a monk from the abbey of Lira was brought over, and produced the 
original grant. This land and the church were given by Henry VIII. to the dean and 
chapter of Weftminfter, who are the prefent owners. 

About five miles from Hinckley the battle was fought which placed the crown on 
the head of Henry VII., and which is commonly called the battle of Bofworth, but 
Sutton-field was the fcene of it. Sir Reginald Bray, indefatigable in the fervice of 
the earl of Richmond, is faid to have found Richard's crown in a thorn bufti, the 
memory of which was preferved by a painting on glafs in his houfe at Steane in Nor- 
thampton (hire, which remained when Mr. Bridges collected the notes for his hiftory of 
that county, if it is not ftill there. In his arms was added a thorn, with a crown in 
the middlef* The name of Crown-hill, which a place in the field ftill retains, feems 
to refer to this ftory ; though commonly faid to be the fpot from which the earl ha- 
rangued his army, there is more probability that it got its name from this circumftance. 

Senfible of the fervices and of the abilities of fir Reginald, Henry bellowed on him 
high honors and employments, and Steane was one of the eftates with which that king 
very munificently rewarded an attachment which continued unaltered to the time of his 
death. It will be allowed me to repeat with pleafure, that in this fituation, and in a reign 
the favorites of which are not generally well fpoken of, his integrity procured him 
from hiftorians the chara&er of, “ a very father of his country, a fervent lover of juf- 
tice, and one who would often admonilh the king when he did any thing contrary to 
right J.” Nor is it lefs to his honor, that notwithftanding he took a liberty fo fcldom 
allowed, he never loft the favor of the king during the 1 7 years of his reign in which 
he lived. 

In Stokefield, between Hinckley and Sutton, money has been lately found, fuppofed 
to have belonged to fome who fell in that battle. The coins were fold to Mr. Warden, 
a mercer at Nuneaton. 

A great variety of curious foftils and petrifactions have been found of late in a gravel- 
pit, about a mile from the town, in the road to Derby. Mr. Wells, of Burbach, and 
Mr. John Robin fnn, of Hinckley, have formed collections of them. Near the town is a 
fpot from whence jo churches may be counted §. 

Loiccfterfliire has not many gentlemen’s houfes of note, in it, and not many 
matters of curiofity, but has mueh rich pafture, and feeds great numbers of cattle and 
fheep. 

Go through Earl’s •Shilton, on the left of which is the feat of lord vifeount Wentworth, 
and afterwards pafs by Tooley Park, in Lei arid’s time belonging to the king ||, lately 
purchafed of Mr. Boothby by Mr. Dodd 

A little before coming to Leicelter, crofs the Roman fofs way, and on the left of the 
bridge, at the entrance of the town, fee the arch over the river which Richard III palled 
in his way to Bofworth. -It is entire, but is not now ufed, a wall being built acrofs 
one end of it % . 

I 

* Nichols’s Hiftory t>f Hinckley, p. . f Br 11 I inch’s Noriliarnptonfhire, p. 197. 

J A more purtkuldr account of lit Keipiudd is in the fecund vol. of the new edition of the Biographic 
Brit a 1 mica. # 

$ History of (flint kit y, r*. f >( ». vol i. p 17, 

A view of it is engraved in l\ck’t I)».hd. Curiola. 
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Lcicefter is a place of great extent, being near a mile fquare, but the entrance from 
every quarter is difgraced by dirty mud walls. The market-place, however, is large and 
fpacious, with a handfomc building in it belonging to the corporation, where they have 
their feafls, and where mufic meetings and aflemblics arc held. The town hall is mean, 
and in an obfcure fituation. 

It is a very old town, where Camden fixes the Rata Coritanorum of the Romans, of 
whom there are many traces found here. The old building, called Jewry Wall, at 
the weft end of St. Nicholas church. yard, is fuppofed by Mr. Burton, to hi part of a 
temple of Janus ; this opinion has been controverted, though the antiquity is not quef- 
tioned, and the number of bones of oxen dug up here, feem plainly to fhevv that it 
has been a place of facrifice. The common name given to it, from the finding thofe 
bones, is Holy Bones. The length of it is about 28 yards, the height about nine ; 
it is built of layers of rough foreft ftone, and brick or tile, the bricks of various 
fizes ; fomc have been found to be 18 inches long, 1 5 broad, and two thick, the 
mortar between the bricks as thick as the bricks themfelvcs; 17 ftrata of thefe have 
been counted on the fide next the church, 13 on the other fide. Near the middle, 
at five yards diftancc from each other, are two arches, which ferved for entrances, 
each about three yards wide, four and an half high. There are feveral holes in 
the wall in different ftrata, about fix inches fquare, and fome higher up, which 
are as large again, and go quite through the wall. On the infide are four arches, 
the two largeft in the middle, in part anfwering the two on the outfide. In the 
column betwen thefe two, appears the remainder of an arch work, which feems to 
be made for reverberating heat, and in all the infide the blacknefs of the ftones and 
bricks gives plain indication of fire and fmoke. In the arch on the fouth fide, a 
fmall tenement has been built. Mr. Throfby fays, this and the fecond and fourth 
arches are 13 feet high, 12 widej the middle one four feet over; the fifth is 12 feet 
by fix *. 

St. Nicholas’s church is a very ancient one, and has had fome of the materials of this 
old building employed in it, rows of Roman brick being very vifible. The walls are 
of great thicknefs. 

Several Roman coins in filver and copper, ofVefpafian, Doipitian, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Antonine, and others, have been found f. A Mofaic pavement was difeovered a few 
years ago on repairing a houfe (where now is a bath) near Richard’s Bridge, but it was 
broken to pieces. That which reprefents the ftory of Diana and Adteon had better for- 
tune, being carefully preferved, and now entire in a cellar of Mr. Worthington, in 
Northgate-ftreet.’ • 

The town was nearly deftroyed by Henry II. when he took it from Robert Blanch- 
mains, who joined prince Henry in nis rebellion againft his father. “ The plan of the 
town, as it flood before this demolition, (fays Mr. Nichols, from a MS. of Mr. Lud- 
lam) is eafily to be traced. In the heart of the town, on each fide the principal ftreet, 
arc a number oft large orchards, feparated not with one common fence, as ufual, but 
a double fence ; a wall belonging to each, with public ways between the two walls, 
called Back-lanes. Thefe lanes were manifeftly the ftreets, and the orchards the fite 
of houfes and yards* deftroyed and never fince rebuilt. The traces of the town wall 
and ditch are in m,any places plainly to be feen. Dr. Stukeley’s plan of Roman Lei- 
cefter, is fuppofed to be a mere figment. There are veftiges of two Roman works, and 

no morej the mount near the river, as was their cuftom, and the ruins ctf a bath near 

(• 

* Throfby’* Leicefler, vol. i. jv 47. \ Barton, p.147. 
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St. Nicholas’s church. Two teftelated pavements have been found there, the lateft and„ 
larged about 1750*.” 

There was a bifliop of Leicefter for about two centuries, viz. from about 679 to 885, 
when the fee was tranflated to Dorchefter, in Oxfordlhire. The epifcopal fee was in St. 
Margaret’s parifh, the impropriation and advowfon of which parilh now' form one of 
the prebendaries in the church of Lincoln! . 

Befides St. Nicholas’s, there are now three other churches, and it is faid there were 
formerly five more. Of thefe, St. Peter was taken down in the time of Queen Eliza* 
beth, the parilh being fmall, and infulitcier t to maintain it, and it was united to All- 
Saints. St. Leonard's had been rebuilt a little before the civil war, in the time of Charles 
1. and was taken down when the town was garrifoned, to prevent its being ufeful to the 
enemy). 

Robert de Bellomont, earl of Leicefter, founded a collegiate church near the caftle, 
and dedicated it to our lady, placing in it a dean and canons §. It feems to have 
been refounded, or rebuilt, and the endowment much enlarged by Henry, duke of 
Lancafter, who eftablilhed in it a dean, 1 2 prebends, 1 2 chorifters, and other fer- 
vants||. To this church he prefented, as an ineftimable relic, one of the thorns 
of our Saviour’s crown, which had been given him by the king of France, and 
which was preferved in a ftand of pure gold This building, which was very mag- 
nificent, flood in the Newark, where Mr. Colman’s garden now is, and was deftroy- 
ed at the diffolution. Three of the houfes belonging to the chauntry priefts remain ; 
one of them was purchafed within this century, for the vicar of St. Mary’s, near the 
caftle* *. 

The fame duke Henry, in 1330, began the hofpital adjoining to his church ft, but 
did not live to complete the buildings, as appears by letters patent of Henry IV. in the 
firft year of his reign, who recites, that Henry, duke of Lancafter, his grandfather, 
had begun to build this church, and certain houfes, walls, and edifices for the inclofing 
of the church and college, and the habitation of the canons, clerks, and poor peo- 
ple there living ; and that John, duke of Lancafter, his father, had defired to com- 
plete the fame, and that he was himfelf defirous of haftening the works, that he 
might have a fhare in the merits ; he therefore afligns certain perlons to provide work- 
men and materials for the doing thereof He provided for 100 poor and weak 
men and women, and ten able women to ferve and aflift the fick and weak. A few 
years ago this was a long, ’low building, of one ftory, covered with lead, in which 
were a range of places about the lize of the pe ws of a church, and not much higher, 
covered at the top with a few old boa: ds. Each of thefe was juft large enough to hold 
fomething like a bed, and one cnair, and wa& the habitation of a mifcrable pauper, 
who received 7d. a-week in money. This, with the charity-box, opened once a-year, 
and a fmall furplus of rent, amounting to a few /hillings a-piece, was all they received. 
On one fide of the room was a common fire-place ior the men, on the other for 
the women j and there was a common kitchen, in which was a large pot, which they 
(hewed as that of John of Ghent. A room inhabited by the nurfes, was a little 
more decent, and they had a lodging room over it. The eaft end of the building 


* Hiftory of Hinckley, p. 10. 
t Throfby, vol. iv. p * 89. 

|| D^igd. Mon. vol. ii. p. 468. 
•• Throfby, vol. i. R, 141. 

J J Aid. vol. iii. p. * 39 * 


f WflliVi Oath. vol. iii p. ^3, 
§ Dugd. Bar. vol* x. p 84. 
f Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 84. 
ft Dugd. Mon. vol. a. p. 468. 
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Was a chapel, in which was the following infcription ; ** Henry Grifmond*, duke 
of Lancafter, and, earl of Leicefler. He was founder of this hofpital in the year of our 
Lord 1332, and fi nee granted by charter, by our late gracious fovereign King James, to 
be called the Holy Trinity, in the 12th year of his reign.” 

The building being gone to great decay, the rain getting in, and rendering feveral of 
thebox!es uninhabitable, his majefty gave a fum of money out of his privy purfe for re- 
building it, which was- done in 1776, but not in a manner fuitable to his majefly’s ge- 
nerous intenti^ps. He augmented the inpome- with 14I. a-year, and 54 men and 36 
wdtrien now receive a weekly ftipend of 28." id each. 

In the church r yard of St. Martin is another hofpital, built on the fame plan, but on 
a larger fcale, the habitations being tolerably comfortable. It was founded by fir Wil- 
liam Wigefton, about the time of Henry VI. for a mailer, con.frater, 12 poor men, 
and 12 poor women. The con-frater has a neat houfe adjoining, and reach prayers; 
the poor men and women have each an apartment, and three findings a- week. The 
mafter, who never refides, has a falary of 200I. a-year, and the benefit of renewing 
the leafes of a very confiderable eftate, which is reckoned worth 300I. a-year more. 
Can he refleft on the fituation of the paupers, and think the intention of the charitable 
founder is anfwered f? 

Adjoining to this is a fmall public library for the minifters and fcholars of the town. 

In Northgate-ftreet is an ancient hofpital for poor women, where, within, a fmall 
porch, is a circular arch, with a zig-zag ornament round it. 

A handfome infirmary has been built in 1771 at one extremity of the town, and is 
fupported by fubfeription. In digging the foundations, many human bones were found, 
fuppofed to be thofe of perfons buried in a chapel called St. Sepulchre’s, which had 
been deftroyed long before. 

In St. Margaret’s church is an alabafter monument for John Penney, once abbot of 
the abbey here, afterwards bilhop of Carlifle, in 1 509. There is a whole length figure 
of him in his epifcopal habit. 

In St. Martin’s church is an epitaph for Mr. John Heyrick, who died ad April 1589, 
aged 76, exprefiing that he lived in one houfe with Mary his wife, 52 years, and in all 
that time never buried either man, woman, or child, though he had fometimes ao in 
family. His wife lived to be 97 years old, and faw of her children, grand-children, and 
great grand-children, to the number of 143 J. 

There 

• 

• Grifmond was a lord (hip in Monmouthftiire, which belonged to him, but why added to his name 
here I ’do not know.. 

f Mr. Throiby, in his account of Leiccftcr, fays, he is informed the revenue is not fo large ; it will 
not, however, be denied, that it is confiderable, that the mailer does not refide or do any duty, ai?d that 
the poor are very ficndeily provided for according to the prefent value of money. 

{ In the former edition I had mentioned another inllance of longevity and remarkable vigour in this 
neighbourhood, fronfthe regiftcr of Keym, or Kcham, a few miles from hence; the book is in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Thomas Samfon the minifter, and Jigned by him from 156: till near the time of his death 
in 1 655. By this regifter it appears that he had eight children, born as follows, viz. 

t 1. Joyce, baptized February 12, 1630. 

2. Ann, baptized May 6, 1632* 

3. Pdward, baptized February 6, 1633. 

4. Francis, baptized October 11, 16 j*. 

5 Thomas, baptized November 1, 1637. 

6. John, baptized December 15, 1639. 

7. Sufannaft, baptized July *25, 1641. 

if. Elizabeth, baptized October 2Q f 1644. 

. 3 A f 
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There is very little left of the cattle, except the hall, now ufed for holding the aflizesi 
near it is a large vault, which they call John of Ghent’s cellar. He and the other dukes 
of Lancafter, refided much here whilft they were owners of it. 

In a houfe inhabited by Mr. John Stevens, is a fpacious room, lighted by a window, 
which is continued from one end to the other, and in which are 28 pieces of painted glafs, 
feme of faints, others of part of our Saviour’s hiftory, others the feven facraments of the 
Romilh church. Mr. Throfby conjectures it to have been a chauntry belonging to Cor- 
pus Chrifti, or St. George's guild. 

There were in the town three priories, and one houfe for religious of the order of 
St. Francis*. 

The abbey of St. Mary de Pratis (To named from its being fituate in the meadows 
near Leicefter) was founded by Robert dc Bellamont, furnamed Boffu, earl of Lei- 
cefter, in 1143, for canons of the order of St. Auguftin. He at length took on him 
the habit, and continued there 15 years. The abbots ufed to fit in parliament; but 
in the middle of the 14th century, an exemption was obtained, as from a burthen. 
Very different from the opinion of the prefent times ! At this abbey cardinal Wolfcy 
died in his way to London, having been arretted on a charge of high treafon ; the fpot 
of his interment has been often fearched for, under an idea that great riches were bu- 
ried with him, but it has never been difeovered. On the diffolution, it was granted to 
Mr. Cavendilh, the faithful fervant of the cardinal ; in Queen Elizabeth’s time it was 
poffeffed by the earl of Huntingdon, but was afterwards in the Cavendifh family again, 
the countefs of Devonfhire refiding there before the civil war, in which it was burnt by 
the royalifts, and little left but the walls round the garden, part of the gateway, and 
porter’s lodge. What remains of fome rooms is of later date. The prefent duke ofDe- 
vonfhire’s grandfather transferred it to lord William Manners, from whom it has come 
to the prefent owner, Mr. John Manners. 

Gilbert Foliot, the faithful friend of Henry II. (who was never to be terrified from 
his allegiance by the threats or power of Becket) and Henry de Knighton, the hiftorian, 
were abbots here. 


Ashe could not ferve the cure before he was 22, the computation was, that he had ferved it at the birth 
of hi. 

id child at lead 67 years, and was then aged 89 


2 d Uj 91 

3J 70 1 92 * 

4th «- 72 - 94 

5th 74 96 

ttli 76 * — — — — — 98 

7th 78 100 

bth ■ 81 — ioj. 


Mr. Samfon was buried Augud 4, 1655, anc * it feemed that he was then at lead 1 14 years old, and had 
been minidcr of Keym Q2 years. r 

This 1 had inferted from an account I fawof it ; but defirous of examining into fo extraordinary a dory 
myMf, I have fincebecn at Keham and feen thcregiiter. it is very true that it is honed by Mr. Samfon, 
as minidcr, every year from 1*563 to 1 655, or thereabouts; but on infpc&ion it appears, that from 1563 
to about 1633 is nothing more than a tranfeript made by Mr. Si.ml’on from a former regider, and atteded 
by him at the bottom of each page by iigning his name as miuiltcr, omitting to date his attdhtion, A cir- 
cumftance corroborates this ; he'has added the names of his two church wardens'after his own, which are 
the fame for tb- fird 70 years, a thing which would be r ot much lefs marvellous than his own age. It may 
be further ob ferved, that after JU33 (or thereabouts, for i do not recoiled the exa& year) there appears to 
be different chtirch wardens every year- 
* Willis’s Mitvcd Abbies, vol. ii. p. 113* 
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About half a mile fouth of the town, near the way to Elfton, by the fide of 
the race-ground, is a long ditch, called Rawdikes, which Stukeley calls a Bri- 
tilh Curfus. It is faid Charles I. flood on thefe banks whilfl his men took and pillaged 
Leicefter*. 

Camden fpeaks with fome degree of uncertainty as to Leicefter being the Roman 
ftation Rata; ; Salmon totally denies itf ; and Horfeley affirms it| : but in 1 773 a military 
Hone was difcovered, which fixes it. About two miles from Leicefter, on the fofle way 
which goes to Newark, (and which is now part of the turnpike road to Melton Mow- 
bray) there was a kind of ftepping block, little noticed ; on removing the earth from 
the foot of it, was difcovered a flone, to which it had doubtlefs ferved as a pedeftal, 
on which was the following infeription : 
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This ftone is two feet ten inches long, five feet five inches and an half in circumfe- 
rence ; it is of a gritty fort, fuppofed by mafons to be from a Derbyfhire quarry. The 
letters in the upper line are four inches long, in the others but three. The fecond and 
third lines feem to have been continued further, fame traces of letters being vifible on 
the back part. The two ftrokes at the bottom probably denote the diftance from 
Rata;, with which it agrees. 

Two or three miles from Leicefter, on the left, fome woods and a windmill on a 
hill, mark an old feat of the Greys, called Bradgate, built by Thomas Grey, marquis 
of Dorfet§, and inhabited by that family till it was accidentally burnt down fome years 
ago; but the park, fix miles incompafs, remains. It was the birth-place of the ac- 
complilhed, but unfortunate, Lady Jane Grey. Near it is Groby, from which the 
family took a title ; there was formerly a caftle, which w'as deftroyed entirely before 
Leland’s time. .The above-mentioned Thomas began to build a houfe here, but did 
not finifh it]|. 

About five miles from Leicefter, on the left, is Temple Rotheley, or Rothcrby, grant- 
ed by King Stephen to Randolph, earl of Cheftcr^f. It was afterwards a houle of the 
knights Templars, from which it takes its name, but has been for a confiderable time 
the feat of the Babingtons ; fome of the lands are extra-parochial. There are no 
monuments of £ny of the Templars in the church, but there are fome old ones for the 
Kyngftons, Robert Vynccnt, cfq. and for the Babingtons. On a railed tomb for a 
Kingfton, who died in 1487, is engraved his will, by which, he founded an obit in this 
church. In the ch&ncel are handfome bulls of a Mr. Babington of the lafl century, 
and his wife, a daughter of Mr. Hopkins of Coventry, by whom he had twelve chil- 
dren at fingle births in lefs than thirteen years. The nofth fide of the church-yard is 

* Itin. vol. i. p. 107. New Survey, vol. p. ji<5. f Brit. Rom. ,p 437. 

$ Leland’s ltin. vol. i. p. 14. || Ibid. 9. 15. f Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 39. 
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appropriated to the burials of the inhabitants of that part of Mountforrel which is with, 
in this pariih. In the fouth fide is an upright ftone pillar, about io or 12 feet high, 
tapering from the bottom, on the weft fide of which is fome tracery .work carved ; 
fomethfng of carving is to be feen in other parts. At the foot lie three flat, (tones, as 
if placed for fupports. There is no tradition concerning it. Mr. Babington has the 
great tythes, and is entitled to a fum of money from every one making a purehafe of 
lands within certain towns in what is called his foke. The common fields were inctofed 
in 1761. 

On the right are Coflington, and Radcliff on the Soar, where is the Roman ftation 
called Vennomentum. Dr. Stukeley fays, there is a vaft long tumulus of an arch.druid, 
and derives the name of Coflington from Coes, a prieft*. Camden’s Continuator con- 
fiders it as Daniflrf. 

Pafs through Mountforrel, a long, ill-paved town ; as far as the crofs is in the pa- 
riih of Temple Rotheley, other part is in Barrow, and the further end is in Quarn- 
don. It (lands at the foot of a remarkable hill, or rather rock; the ftone in many 
places (lands out bare, and is of fuch hardnefs as to refill all tools after it has been ex- 
pofed to the air. Such pieces as can be got from underground are broken with a fledge, 
and ufed in buildings in the (hape in which they are broken. He was formerly a 
caftle, which belonged to Ranulph, earl of Chefter, who came to an agreement with 
the earl of Leicefter, in 1151, (16 Stephen) by which it was fettled that Leicefter 
(hould henceforth poflefs this caftle, to be held of the earl of Chefter and his heirs, on 
condition that he (hould receive earl Ranulph and his retinue into the borough and 
fort there upon occafion ; and in cafe of neceflity, that Ranulp himfelf (hould lodge 
in the caftle. At the fame time it was (lipulated, that neither of them (hould ere£l any 
caftle between Coventry and Donington, or between Donington and LeiceflerJ. On 
the rebellious behaviour of Robert Blanchmains, it was feized by Henry II. and re- 
tained, when he gave him back great part of his eftate§. It feems to have remained 
in the hands of the crown till the 17 John, when that king committed the care of it 
to Saier de Quincy, earl of Winchefter, who married one of the fillers and coheirefles 
of Robert Fitz-Parnell, fon and heir of Robert Blanchmains||. Saier, however, 
who had received many other favours from the king, did not hold himfelf bound by 
any ties of gratitude, (which indeed feems to have had no force in thole tumultuous 
times) but took part with the barons, who invited over Louis, the Dauphin of France, 
and placed a French garrifon in this caftle, giving the government to Ilenry de Brai- 
broc. On the acccflion of Henry III. it was unfuccefsfully attacked, as Rapin fays, 
by the earl of Chefter^] - ; but Burton and Dugdale fay, if was 'taken by him, 
granted to him by Henry, and that lie entfrely deftroyed it ## . Some very fmall 
fragments df the foundation are to be feen on a round part of the hill, called Caftle- 
hill. 

It is well worth while to walk over this hill, inftead of riding through the towp. 
The rich meadows below', through which runs the Soar, and the rifing* ground on the 
further fi le of it, with the towns of Sileb'y, Barrow, &c. form a fine view. The mea- 
dows are very flat, and after heavy rains, the river fpreads to a great width. At fuch 
times this hill is faid to beaf a refemblance to Gibraltar. 

• It in vol. i. P ic-7,, a, 134. * f Brit. vol. i. p. 416. $ Dugd. Bar. wol. i. p. 18. 

♦ Ibid vol 1 yr > 8 . || Ibid. vol. i. p. 687. J Rapin, vol. i. p. 297. 

** Burton. Dugd. Bar. yoI. i. p. 43. 
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In the street is an ancient crofs, almoft hid by a paltry building, enclofing the pedestal 
and part of .the (haft, which is long and (lender, of eight fides, fluted, and in the 
flutes are carved fome heads, quaterfoils, and other ornaments. It is railed on 
three fteps, and at each corner of the pedeftal is a rude figure with wings. It is faid 
there is an intention of taking it down. There is a fmall chapel belonging to this 
town. 

Barrow, on the other fide the river, was part of the great eftatc of the earl of C heller ; 
and when that was divided between four fillers, this fell to the lot of Hugh de Albany, 
earl of Arundell, fon of Mabel, one of the four, at which time there w'as a capital 
inanfion here*. Afterwards it belonged to the knights templars! . The earl of Chcl- 
ter gave poffeflions here to the abbey of GerondonJ. It has been always famous for 
its excellent lime, which is of fuch repute for water- works, that much of it is exported 
to Holland. It becomes fo hard, that it is faid even to exceed the hardnelsof the Hone 
above taken notice of. It lies In thin llrata ; the fir ft under the earth is yellow, and 
below this are feveral others of blue Hone, about fix inches thick, and about two feet 
afunder. Both forts are dug out, piled up in the form of a cone, and burnt. The 
burning one of thefe heaps takes up two days and three nights. The demand for it 
has encreafed within thefe few years in a very great degree. Two fulfils have been 
lately found here, one with the impreflion of a filh, the other has the refemblance of a 
head of fome animal. They were found in a bed of clay, near the lurface of the 
earth. Some fea (hells have been alfo found§. 

At this place is an hofpital for old batchelors and widowers j a foundation not very 
common.. 

On extending the inclofures in this country, many of the old ones are broken up, 
and it is found good hu(bandry fo to do. They lime them, and in three or four years 
lay them down again. The lime for manure is chiefly burnt at Grace Dieu, fome 
miles off, where was an abbey founded by Roefia de Verdon in the 27th Henry III.|| 

Purfuing the road, fome hills covered with wood prefent themfelves on the left, and 
near them is Swithland, the feat of fir John Danvers, of a very ancient family, and 
poffeffed of a large eftate. There is here a (late quarry, the property of the earl 
of Stamford, but the dates are not equal in.goodnefs to thofe of Weftinoreland and 
Cumberland. More on the left the foreft hills of Charnwood are feen, where coal is 
got. This foreft extends about ten miles in length and fix in width, and is now with- 
out a tree in the uninclofed parts of it, though in the memory of an old man, known to 
one who was alive in 1777, a fquirrcl might have been hunted in it from tree to tree 
for fix miles together, without touching thq ground. • 

Come to Loughborough, an old market town, which has twice given the title of 
baron to the family of Haftings: The firfl time to Edward, third fon of George, earl 
of Huntingdon, to whom the manor and title were given by Queen Mary, in reward for 
his powerful and timely allillance to her again (t his neighbour the duke of Suffolk, 
father of the lady* Jane Grey. She conferred the garter, and feveral high pods on 
him ; and fuch was his attachment to her, that on her death he retired from the 
world to an hofpital which he had built at Stoke Pogeis, in Bucks* where he died without 
iffue. Charles I. gavt the title to Henry Haftings, fecond fon of the earl of Hunting- 
don, for an equally faithful, though lefs fuccefsful, adherence to him; he alfo died without 

• Dugd. Bar. vol. i. p. 45, f Willis’s Cath. vol. Hi. p. 301. 

f Dugd. Mon. voL i. p. 768. $ Thro/by vol. vi..p. 67- || JDugd. Mon. vol* i. p. 933. 
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iffuc*. In 1781 the title was given to Alexander Wedderburn, Efq. on his being 
made chief juflice of the Common Pleas ; a gentleman whofc abilities at the bar and in 
the fenate are well known. The manor was given by Edward IV. to William Haftings, 
his faithful adherent, who affifted him in his efcapc from Middlcham, and now belongs 
to his defeendant the earl of Huntingdon. This William was rewarded with the ftew- 
ardihip of a great number of manors, was made conftable of Leiceftcr, Donington, 
and Nottingham cnftles, ranger of Leiceftcr Foreft, and the parks called Leiceftcr 
Feyth, Barow Park, and Fooley Park, warden of Shircwood, chief forefter of Need- 
wood andDuffield, and furveyor of that honour, and had grants of the manors of Do- 
nington and Barow, and was made a baron f. In fhort, Edward fecms to have thought he 
could never do enough for him. His attachment did not ceafe with the death of that king; 
he retained, the fame afleftion for his fons, and loft his life in confequcnce, Richard 
thinking it neccffary to remove him out of his way. *Tis pity that an example of fuch 
Firm friendlhip fhould be ftained by the inhuman murder of the unfortunate young 
prince, the foil of Henry VI., (who was bafely ftabbed in cold blood at Tcwklbury by 
this Haftings, and others) and by his connivance at lcaft, at the beheading of Rivers and 
Grey, by Richard, at Pomfrct caftle. The ftory Is well known, that as Haftings 
was going to that council in the Tower, from which he never returned, he exulted in 
the thought that his enemies were at that very time fullering at Pomfrct. 

A few years ago the river Soar was made navigable from hence to the Trent, which 
it falls into, near Cavendilh bridge. 

Mr. Meynell’s famous fox-hunt eftablifhcd at Quamdon, (between Mountforrell and 
this place) is no fmall emolument to the town in the feafon. The hounds are kept 
by fubfcription, but that gentleman permits his fervant to accommodate as many of 
his friends as his houfe will hold with apartments, where they are furnilhed with dinners, 
and all provifions, as at any public place. Many of thofe who attend the hunt, and 
cannot get apartments in the houfe, or are ftrangers, come to the inns, and great num- 
bers of hunters are alfo kept here. The company on a field day is very numerous, 
and they go out with as much ceremony as to court, their hair being always 
drafted. 

On the left of Loughborough is a neat white houfe of Mr. late, on the rifing ground 
towards the foreft. A little beyond is Gerondon Park, bought by Serjeant Phillips of 
the duke of Buckingham forjudge Jefferies, but the lerjeant liked the purchafe fo well, 
that he kept it for himfelf. The duke, however, cut down 5000I. worth of timber 
before he would execute the conveyance. One of the ferjeant’r family, who died a few 
years ago, left it to his widow for her life ; Ihe married Sir William Gordon, who now 
lives here* It was an abbey of the Ciftercian order, founded by Robert earl of Leicefter 
(the founder of Leiceftcr abbey) in 1 5 Henry 11 . and was valued at 1 59I, 19s. iod.£ 
on the furvey by Henry VIII J. 

A little farther, at Diftilev, on a farm belonging to this eftate lives Mr. Bakcwell, 
whofe improvements in the breed of cattle and in farming, are well knAwn to every lover 
of hulbandry. There is a fmall church or chapel here, formerly belonging to the abbey 
of Gerondon, to which .this parifli was appropriated^, and it is now a curacy in the gift 
of fir "William Gordon. 

Go through Kegworth, a large village with a handfomc church beyond this you may 
leave the turnpik*. road and go to Donnington Park, the feat of lord Huntingdon, and 
come into thfc road again at Cavendilh bridge. 

* Camd. toI. i: p. 416. f Dugd. Bar. vftl. i. p. 580, &c. f Dugd. Mon. vol. i. ;63. 
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At the village of Donnington are fome fmall remains of the caftle, built by the firft 
earls of Leicester, as Camden fays* ; but it afterwards belonged to Roger de I.aci, con- 
ftable of Cheftcr, and on his death, in 15 John, was retained in the hands of the king, 
who, however, the next year, reft or ed it to John, fon and heir of Roger ; Edmund, 
fon of this John, had a grant of free warren, 35 Henry III., and Henry, fon of Ed- 
mund enjoyed it, having a grant of a market here in the 6 Edward I. On the death of 
Henry it defcended to Alice, his daughter and heir, wife of Thomas, carl of Lancafler, 
and who, outliving her hufband, gave up her right in it to the king in 1 6 Edward Il.j 
It remained in the crown whenLcland vifited it J. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth it 
was the property of Robert, carl of Eflbx, who fold it to the Haftings§. At this time 
the caftle was deftroyed and the houfe built||. On the furvey made by Henry VIII. an 
hofpital here was returned worth 3I. 1 3s. 46 . a year^f. 

The park is about a mile beyond the village ; the houfe is fmall, and has nothing in it 
worth feeing. Wefton Cliff, on the Trent, which runs below, has furnifhed a view for 
one of Smith’s prints. 

Returning to the village, you come to the handfome bridge over the Trent, which is 
called Cavendifli Bridge, from the Devonlhire family, who built it in the room of a very 
inconvenient ferry which ufed to be here ; the toll is taken the fame as ufed to be at 
the ferry, and is half a crown for a chaile. The {tone uled in it, was brought from a 
quarry about three miles off. 

Near this place the great Staffordfliire navigation joins the Trent, and by means of 
that, and the duke of Bridgewater’s canals, there is a water carriage from Liverpool and 
Manchcfter to Hull. There is a branch from the Staffordfliire, which goes off between 
Stone and Ridgley, by Wolverhampton and Kidderminfter, to the Severn, and another 
to Birmingham. 

Thefe undertakings are truly ftupendous, and ftrongly mark the fpirit of enter- 
prize, which is fo much the chara&er of the prefent age. The advantages to trade 
are immenfe, and in other rcfpe&s are very great to the country through which the 
canals pafo. 

The firft part of this great work may be faid to have been begun by the Duke of 
Bridgewater about 1759; for the fmall attempts which had been before made on the 
Weaver and the Irwell, were carried on with fo little fpirit, as hardly to deferve notice. 
His grace has purfued the fcheme ever fmee with unremitting attention. Inftead of em- 
ploying his time and money in the fafhionable diflipations of the age, he gave up both to 
an undertaking great in the defign, and moft beneficial to the public in the execution, 
but attended with difficulties which would have been infuperable to one of lefs fpirit or 
fortune than his grace, and to lefs abilities than thofe he was fo fortunate to» find in his 
workmen, amongft whom Mr. Brindley ftands foremoft. When a great fortune 
comes into fuch hands, fuch an application of it refle&s additional luftre on the noble 
owner ! 

It was the duke’s great happinefs to meet with a man of Mr. Brindley’s genius, which 
broke out like the lun from a dark cloud, he having been totally deftitute of educa- 
tion ; it was no lefs advantageous to the public, that under fuch a patron, Mr. Brind- 
ley was called forth ind encouraged. He began this difficult work, but other very in- 
genious men have affifted in carrying it on, particularly Mr. Morris and Mr. Gilbert. 
Nor did Mr. Brindley, with a littlenefs too common, endeavour to conceal his difeove. 

* V. i. P-4'7; . t Dugd. Bar. vol. i.p. 101, 103,104, 106. ' J Itin.*. i. p. 18. 

i Camden, vol. >. p. 417. || Throfby, wii. p. 4.^ f Dugd, Mom v. i. io 4I . 
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ries in mechanics ; he has readily made them public, and has reared men whole abi- 
lities are now diltinguifhed. The difficulties attending thefe undertakings only ferved 
to Annulate the managers, and their perfeverance has overcome them all. 

This navigation of the duke’s begins at his coal-pits by Worfley-mill, and goes to 
Manchelter oneway, and another by Altrincham and Haulton, to Runcorn-gap, on the 
Merfey, and crofling that river, to Liverpool, bolides a cut from between Stretford and 
Altrincham to Stockport. 

At Worfley-mills, it is carried a mile and half, or more, under ground to the very 
places where the coal is dug, and by means of bridges, or rather aqueducts, is carried 
acrofs the navigable rivers I rwell and Merfey. This fubKrranenus paffage carries olf 
the water from the coal works, which ufed to be drawn out by engines at a very great 
expence, and at the fame time fupplies water for tile canal. 

So far I cannot omit mentioning the duke’s works, though out of the courfe of my 
prefent journey, as they gave birth to that great canal which 1 mentioned to fall into 
the Trent, near Cavendilh Bridge. Of this I (hall fay a little more. It was fet on 
foot in 1765 by earl Gower, and many other gentlemen of Staflordlhire, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, under the direction of Mr. Brindlev and Mr. Smeaton. The firft 
eltimate was ioi,ocol. afterwards enlarged to more than 150,000!. which was railed 
without difficulty. This canal extends from the Merfey to the 'Trent, communicating 
with the duke of Bridgewater’s, andpaflesby or near Norlhwich, Middlewich, Burflem, 
Ncwcaftle, Trcntham, Stone, Stafford, and Burton, to Cavendilh Bridge, befides having 
cuts to Litchfield and Birmingham, and is 28 feet broad, and four feet and a half deep 
in general. At Harecaltle, in Stalfordlhire, on the borders of Chelhire, a tunnel 
twelve feet high, and eight or ten feet wide, is cut through a great hill more than 
a mile in length. Half a mile on each fide this hill the canal is of an extraordinary di- 
mension, which will be a refervoir for the water that flows out of the hill in great 
abundance, both ways, falling north and fouth. The expence of this cut was eitimated 
at io,ocol. of the canal from the Trent to Harecaltle, 700I. a mile, and from Harecaltle 
to the other termination, 1 oool. a mile. 

From Cavendilh Bridge, it is eight miles to Derby ; this town lurnilhes fcveral mat- 
ters well worthy obfervation. It Hands on the river Derwent, and has a very fpacious 
market-place, in which is the town-hall, where the affixes are held, and an afienibly 
room, lately furnilhed in an handfotne manner by the duke of Dcvonlhire. The tower 
of All Saints church, built in the time of Henry VIII., is lofty, and of excellent archi- 
tecture. The body, which was rebuilt by Gibbs about 50 yeass ago, is large and un- 
commonly handfome. The iron*fcrecn before the communion-table," the work of a 
man now living, is of great lightnefs and beauty. A grave-done, with the date of 
MCC.CC, for John Lowe, a clergyman of this church, was lately dug up*. T he mo- 
numents of the Cavendilhes have no beauty in them, but one of them is for a molt re- 
markable lady, Elizabeth, countefs of Shrevvfbury, who ereCted it in her life time. 
She was daughter of John Hardwick, efq. of Hardwick, in this counfy, and at length 
became co-heir to her brother. She was married very young, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., to,a gentleman of tke name of Barley, who died without iflue, and left her a very 
confiderable eftate. She then married fir William Cavendilh, wllo by his fidelity to 
Cardinal Wolfey in his fall, recommended himfelf to Henry VIII.; by him Ihe had three 
fons, and furyiving him, married fir William St. Lo, and becoming again a widow, had 

* This church was collegiate, anti at the fnppreflion was valued at 3 81 14 s. Mon. v. t. 1039. 

There was alfo a jiunucrv here, and Tome ini all fouiftlations bciides. 
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for her fourth hufband George Talbot, earl of Shrewfburv. On each of the lad 
marriages file took care to have large eftates settled on her and her heirs ; and having 
no iffue by any of her hufbands, except fir William Cavendilh, thofe eltates, as well as 
her own, centered in her fon William, created baron Cavendifh, of Hardwick, and 
afterwards, by James I., earl of Devonshire. She founded and endowed well an hofpital 
near the eaft end of the church, for twelve poor people, which has lately been rebuilt by 
the duke in an handfome manner. 

Whether her former hufbands led very eafy lives with her, does not appear ; but 
Camden, as quoted by Dugdale, tells us that the earl of Shrewfbury fared badly. In 
lpeaking of him, he fays, that “ in thofe ambiguous times (i. e. Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth) he fo preferved himfelf againil all outward machinations, calumnies at 
court, and the mifhicvous practices of his fccond wife , for full fifteen years, as that he 
thereby deferred no lefs honour for his fidelity and prudence, than he did for his forti- 
tude and valour*.” 

In the laft rebellion the Pretender puflied forward as far as this town, and kept 
his court in a houfe belonging to Lord Exeter, the back of which looks towards 
the river ; but meeting with a cold reception in England, he returned towards 
Scot land. 

The famous filk mill on the river here, was creeled in 1719 by fir Thomas Lombo, 
who brought the model out of Italy, where one of this fort was uled, but kept guarded 
with great care. It was with the utmoft hazard, and at a great expence of time and 
money, that he cfte&cd it. There are near 100,000 movements, turned by a fingle 
wheel, any one of which may be flopped independent of the reft. Every time this 
wheel goes round, which is three times in a minute, it works 73,72 8 yards of filk. By 
this mill the raw filk brought from Valencia in Spain, Italy, or China, is prepared for 
the warp. At one end of this building is a mill on the old plan, uled before this im- 
provement was made, where the filk is fitted, in a coarfer manner, for the fhoot. 
Thcle mills employ about 200 perfons of both fcxes,and of all ages, to the great relief 
and advantage of the poor. The money given by ftrangers is put into a box, which 
is opened the day after Michaelmas Day, and a fcaft is made ; an ox is killed, liquor 
prepared, the windows are illuminated, and the men, women and children employed 
in the work, drelled in their bed array, enjoy in dancing and decent mirth, a holiday, 
die expectation of which lightens the labour of the reflof the year. It is cu (ternary for the 
inhabitants of the town, and any ftrangers who may be there, to fee the entertainment; 
and the pleafure mark yd in the happy countenances of thefe people is communicated to 
the fpectators, and contributes to the provifion for t’jeenfuing year. 

The china manufactory is not lefs worthy of notice. Under the care ofi Mr. Duel'- 
bnry, it does honour to this country. Indefatigable in his attention, he has brought 
ttie gold and the blue to a degree of beauty never before obtained in England, and the 
drawing and colouring of the flowers are truly elegant. About feventv hands are era- 
ployed in it, anti happily, many very young, are enabled to earn a livelihood in the bu- 
finds. 

Another work is carried on here, which, though it does not employ fo many hands, 
muft not be palled without obfervation. The marbles, fpa”s and petrifa&ions, which 
a hound m this county, take a line poliih, and from their great variety, arc capable of 
being rendered extremely beautiful. Two perfons are engaged in. this bufinefs, and 
make vales, urns, pillars, columns, &c. as ornaments for chimnev-picCes, and even 
chimney-pieces themlelves. . ' * 


* Dngd.^Bar. v. L p. 333, 
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A mile above Derby is Little Cheder, the Derventio of the Romans. It was of the 
fame fize as Manceter, 120 paces long, 80 broad. Within the wall, in what are now 
paduves, foundations of houies have been found, wells curbed with good (lone, coins, 
and earthem pipes. Remains of a bridge are faid to have been feen near this place. 
A little beyond it is Darley Hall, a handfome houfe, the feat of Mr. Holden, to which 
there is a pleafant walk from the town. At this place there was a monadery of canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguftin, founded in the time of Henry the by 

Hugh the pried, dean of Derby, who gave to Albinus, and his canons of St. Helen's, 
near Derby, all his land at Little Derby, to make there a church and habitation for 
him and his canons*. The priory of Derby, founded by Robert Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
temp. H. II. was tranflated hitherf. At the fuppreflion it was valued at 258I. 14s. 5d.J 
Some part of the walls are to be feen in an outhoufe, and in fome cottages, and a build* 
ing belonging to the mill below. 

Though it is not doubted that the Romans had a ftation at Little Cheder, yet there 
has 'been much doubt whether there was any road from thence to Chederfield, or whe- 
ther the latter was a dation§. It was referved for the indudry and ingenuity of Mr. 
Pegge to afeertain thefe fads, the latter of which he feems to have done very clearly. 
He dates the road to come out of Stafford (hire, over Eggington-heath, by Little-over, 
Nun-green, and down Darley-flade, to the river, where was the bridge ; he traces it 
over Morley-moor, by Horlley park ; near a Roman camp on Pentrich common to 
Okerthorp ; near Kendall’s inn at Alfreton, Shirland-hall, Higham, through Stretton 
(the name of which befpeaks its fituation on a road ', Clay-crofs, Egdew farm, and Tup- 
ton-moor ; from thence it points to fir Henry Hunloke’s avenue, and dire&ly to Chef- 
terfield. Mr Pegge particularly deferibes feveral places where it was very vifible in 
1 760 for a confiderable length together, between Little Cheder and Tupton-moor, 
but can trace it no further, the country having been long in tillage. He gueffes the 
dation at Chederfield to have been Topton, or Topton-hill|J. 

About two miles and a half from Derby, in the road to Buxton, is Kedledon, the 
feat of lord Scarfdale, which may properly be called the glory of Derbyfhire, eclipfing 
Chatfworth, the ancient boad of the county. It was built from the defigns of Mr. 
Robert Adam. The front is magnificent and beautiful, the apartments elegant, and 
at the fame time ufeful, a circumltance not always to be met with in a great houie. It 
is the ancient feat of the Curzon’s a family of great antiquity, wealth, and filtered in 
this county. This houfe has been built by the prefent lord (created lord Scarfdale in 
1 76 0 partlv on the fpot where the old houfe flood, but the grqund has been fo much 
altered, that there is no refemblajice of what it was. In the front dood a village with 
a fmall inn for the accommodation of thofe who came to drink of a medicinal well, which 
has the virtues of the Harrowgate water^f ; a rivulet turned a water-mill, and the 
high road went by the gate. The village is removed (not dedroyed, as is too often 
done) the road is thrown to a confiderable didance, out of fight of the houfe, the 
fcanty dream is encreafed into a large piece of water, and the ground ’■difpofed in the 
fined order. 

The entrance from the. turnpike road is through a grove of noble and venerable 
oaks (fomething hurt by a few fmall circular clumps of firs planted amongd them) 


• Dugd. Mon./^. ii. 'p 230. f Dugd.Bar. v. i p. 259. J Mon. v. i. p. 1039. 

$ Salmon’# Survey, p. 540. || Roman Roads in Derby (hire inveftigated. 

^ This is the ftrongeft fulphur water in Derby lhii;e at the fpring head, but will not bear carriage. 
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after which, croffinga fine lawn, and patting the water by an elegant ftone bridge, of 
three arches, a gentle afcent leads to the houfe. 

The front, built of white ftone, is extenfive ; in the centre is a flight of fteps, leading 
to a portico, confifting of fix Corinthian pillars, three feet in diameter, which fupport 
a pediment decorated with ftatues. On each fide a corridore conne&s a pavilion- with 
the body of the houfe, forming the two wings, the whole front being 360 feet. The 
fteps lead into a magnificent hall, behind which is a circular faloon. On the left are a 
mufic-room, drawing-room, and library, and at the end of the corridore, the private 
apartments of lord a id lady Scarfdale, and their young family. On the right of the 
hall are the dining room, ftate drefling-room, and bed-chamber, and another drefling- 
room, the kitchen, and offices. 

On each fide of the hall are eight fluted pillars of variegated marble of the country, 
and two* at each end, of the Corinthian order, 25 feet high, two feet fix inches in 
diameter. This room is 60 feet by 30 within the columns, 67 feet three inches by 42 
within tiie walls, 47 to the top of the window ; between the columns are fine antique 
ftatues in niches, over which are baffo relievos in compartments, crowned with fef- 
toons ; the ceiling covered and richly ornamented with paintings and relievos in the 
antique tafte ; in the centre is a window, by which the whole receives light. The 
pannels of the doors are of the paper manufacture of Mr. Clay, of Birmingham, 
highly varnifhed, and the paintings well executed. 

The faloon is 42 feet diameter, 54 feet 6 inches high, 24 feet 6 inches to the cor- 
nice, crowned with a dome, which lights the room. Over the doors are four paintings 
by Morland, and there are fotne ftatues in niches. 

The mufic-room is 36 feet by 24, and 22 high. In this room is the triumph of 
Bacchus, a large and capital piece by Luca Giordani, a fine head by Rembrandt, and 
other pieces by Bafian, Horizonti, &c. 

From this room a corridore, hung with elegant prints, leads to the family apart- 
ments. The breakfaft-room is painted from the antique in the baths of Dioclcfian. 

The grand drawing-room is 44 feet by s8, and 28 high, with a covered ceiling \ the 
furniture blue damalk. A Venetian window and four door-cafes are ornamented with 
fmall Corinthian columns of alabafter. In this room, as indeed in all the others, are 
many capital pictures. Raphael, Claude, Guido, Cuyp, &c. are amonglt the 
matters. 

The library is of the fame fizc and height as the mufic-foom. In this room, over 
the chimney, is a piece of Rembrandt, which beggars all defeription. It is the ftory 
of Daniel brought before Nebuchadnezzar to interpret^his dream, and contains eight or 
nine fmall whole length figures. The compofed majefty of the king, who js feated in 
a chair of ftate ; the aftonilhmcnt and terror of his great men fitting near him ; the 
earneftnefs of Daniel kneeling before him, and in Ihort the whole piece is, beyond ex- 
preflion, ftriking. 

From this room crofsthe faloon into the fiate drefiing-room and bed-chamber, with a 
fervant’s room behind. The two former hung with blue damalk, the bed of the lame, 
with gold lace, fupported by palm trees of mahogany, carved and gilt. The bed- 
room is 30 feet by *2, 20 high. 

The dining-parlour is 36 feet by 24, 20 high, the ceiling adorned with paintings. 
The centre reprefents Love embracing Fortune, by Morland; four circles, by Zucchi, 
reprefent the four quarters of the world ; and four fquares, by Hamilton,' the four 
feafons. The corridore on this fide, which is, ufed as a chapel, leads to a gallery owr- 

» . looking 
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looking the kitchen, which is 48 feet by 24, and lofty, with this fignificant motto over 
the chimney, “Wailcnot, Want not.” 

The principal flair-cafe, leading out of the hall to the attic (lory at this end, condu&s 
to eight apartments for vifitors, molt, if not all of which, have a bed-room, drelfmg-' 
room, and fervant’s room. 

The church, which is not at all feen in the approach, (lands clofe to the weft end of 
the houfe ; the old pun of “ wee (hall” remains on the “ dye-all.” 

From the principal front of the houfe, which is the north, the eye is conduced by a 
beautiful dope to the water, which is feen tumbling down a cafcade, encircling an illand 
planted with firs, and at the bridge falling over rough rocks, and then forming a large 
river, on which is a yatch. Below is a lmall ruftic building over the well and bath, 
which are ufed by many perfons, who are accommodated at an inn, built by his lord- 
lliip in the road, and from which a plcafani walk through the park leads to the bath. 

In the back front of the houfe is the pleafure-ground, ((retching up to the edge of 
the rifing ground, on which is a fine and extenfive plantation, beginning to lhew 
itfclf in great beauty. The walk is about three miles in the whole. 

Of all the houfes 1 ever law, 1 do not recollect any one which fo completely pleafed 
me as this did, and the uncommon poliienefs and attention of the houfekeeper who 
ihewed it, added not a little to the entertainment. 

Go out of the park the fame way, and turning on the left, go by Wefton, Ayrton, 
and Wirkfworth, to Matlock. From Wefton, turning olf to Ayrton, the road is 
good, and the country beautiful ; the inclofures on the tides of the hills, which run 
in all directions, foine in corn, lbme in p allure, form a very pleafing fcene. From 
Ayrton to Wirkfworth the road is very indifferent, but I believe it would have proved 
better if I had gone forward after palling Ayrton, inilead of turning, as I did, on the 

right- 

There is another way by Dufiield, which leads into the turnpike-road from Derby to 
Matlock, by turning on the left on leaving the park, and then takihg the firft road on 
rite right ; but neither ofthefe are good for a carriage, and the belt way is to go back 
towards Derby into the turnpike road. 

Pais through Dufiield, a village where was formerly one of the caftles of Robert 
l’errers, earl ot Derby, which In- held againft Henry 11. but was compelled to furrender 
it, and it was demolifiied*. Whether there is any veftige of it now I do not know. 
There was then a forelt called Duilield fo refit . 

Soon after coming on this turnpike, begin to afeend the hills, which are in general 
barren on theoutfide, marked \vith heaps of rubbifh thrown out by 'the miners, but 
iaterfperfed with lbme pleufant dales and woods. 

This road leaves WirkJwortn on the left, which is a pretty large town in a bottom, 
where is a great market for lead, and a hail is built for holding the miners’ courts. 
This manor, with 1 hat of Afiiburn, was given by King John to William Ferrers, earl 
of Derby, whole defendant Robert loft this and all his other great eftv.tcs by his reite- 
rated perfidy to Henry 111. who at length feized them, and gave them to his fon Ed- 
mund Cmuchback, earl ot Lancailer, from whom this defeended to John of Gaunt, 
duke cl Lancafl j and now remains part of that duchy. Here was formerly a very 
pleufant and pure warm ipring, but in digging for lead they loft it, and have now two 
warm brook 1 -, being old Houghs made to drain the water from their works, which 
bring down lii»Ml lead, though the works have been ended many years, and arc not fit 

r • 
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for drinking*. There are two chalybeate fprings here, one in a meadow called Fifhpool- 
flat, which is like Pyrmont waterf. The rocks begin hereabouts to lhew themfelvcs in 
a thoufand romantic fhapes. 

At the bottom of a long hill, called Cromford, is a village of the fame name ; a large 
handfomeinn was built here in 1778. The right hand road goes to Nottingham, the 
left to Matlock, eroding a little ftream that comes from Bonfal in its way to the Der- 
went, which it falls into juft below, after turning a mill for fpinning cotton, invented, 
by one Mr. Arkwright, who has a patent for it, and in conjunction with fome other 
perfons, carries on the bufinefs with great advantage to himfelf and the neighbour- 
hood. It employs about 200 perfons, chiefly children ; and to make the moft of the 
term for which the patent was granted, they work by turns, night and day. Another 
mill, as large as the firft, is building here, new houfes are rifing round it, and every 
thing wears the face ofinduftry and chcarfulnefs. A third is built atBakewell, another 
at Calvcr. Mr. Arkwright was bred a barber, but true genius is fuperior to all ditli- 
culties, even thofe of education, and happily he found men of fpirit to fupply that 
money which he wanted to carry his fchemes into execution. The undertaking amply 
repays them for their confidence. 


I he manor of Matlock, with thofe of Bonfal, Wirkfworth, and many others, were 
P at ]t of the great eftate of the Ferrers, earls of Derby; and in '6 Henry III. earl 
William obtained a charter of free warren in them, amongft others! . 

How different is the appearance of this place now, from what it was fome years 
ago, when it was only noticed by the traveller as “ the habitation of a few gravers, 
who dug for lead ore, and whofe huts were not bigger than hogfties !”§ And yet, 
beautiful as it is now, that description was then a true one. The grandfather of a man 
whom I faw in 1 780, worked at the firft building over the old bath, and no carriage 
had then ever pafled through the dale ; indeed none could have paffed, the rocks at 
that time extending too near the edge of the river. The waters became known about 
the year 1698, when the bath was built and paved by the reverend Mr. Fern, of Mat- 
lock, and Mr. Heyward ||, of Cromford, and put into the hands of George Wragg, 
who to confirm his title, took a leafe of it of the feveval lords of the manor for ninety- 
nine years, paying them a fine of 150I, and an annual rent of fixpence a-piece. Hg 
then built a few fmall rooms adjoining to the bath, which were but a poor convenience 
for ft rangers ; but his leafe and property were fold about the year 1730, to Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Pennell, of Nottingham, for near one thoufand pounds. They ere&ed two 
large commodious buildings, with ftables, coach-houfe, &c. made a coach-road along 
the river fide from Cromford, and opened a better horfe-way from the bath to Mat- 
lock-bridge, which is now made a very good turnpike road. Mr. Pennell afterwards 
bought Mr. Smith’s part, and dying about 1733, left it to his daughter. It is now 
the joint property of fever.il perfons^f. 

1 he bath is twenty yards above the river, and from it to the top of the rocks on the 
weft fide of the*houfe is 120 yards perpendicular, where Hand fome fmall cottages. 
From thefe arc feveral grafs clofes on another afeent, which afterwards becomes fteep 
and rugged, and rifes almoft to a level with the top of Maffon, whofe fuinmit is 2 50 
yards above the Derwent. On the north and weft fidcs of the bath rife Weftuplhills, 
twenty yards above the High Torr, on the lower and fouth part of which is a fmall 


* Short, Prcf. p. 14. -(• lb p . 276. J Dugd. Bar. 

S 1 ■Dj-land’k Gazetteer. || Short, p. Po. 

H By I'utireiihcit’s thermometer, the temperature of common water is 48°, 
l 82°, vital heat 90°, King's bath, at Bath, 1 14°* boiling water 212°# 
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Matlock bath 6S°, Buxton 
IVhiUhurjVs Thecry, p. 109. 
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grove, with dry meadows, houfes, mines, kc. and above thefe is a rugged, ftony 
afcent, on tlie top of which proud Maflon raifes his lofty head, about one hundred 
fathoms above the fummit of Matlock High Torr. On the weft fide of the bath is 
another fteep and almoft inacceffiblc afcent of crags and rocks, above which are fome 
houfes and inclofurcs, and at the top of them a plain, commanding a very large 
pro r pc£t, except on the north fide, where it is bounded by Maflon*. From this plain 
are feen fome parts of StafTordfhire and Cheftirc, with feveral towns, villages, &c. 

All the warm waters fpring up from between 1 5 and 30 yards above the level ' the 
river ; higher or lower the fprings arc cold, and only common water There are 
feveral warm fprings, befides a current of warm water from a mine called Balls-eye, 
which was a natural grotto lormerly filled with ore, and produced very great quantities 
of lead. 

All along this courfe of warm waters, from their fir ft eruption down to the river, 
are vait heaps of petrifaflionst, which are foft before they are _..,.>ofed to the air, and 
very light, but afterwards turn to a fmoaky blue colour, become very hard, and are 
ufed in building. Any flrong acid dropt on tin-m, railed a great fermentation, and 
turns them to jellyt. Whilst the waters retain t heir warmth and motion, few or no pe. 
trifactions are found, but when they begin to iofe their warmth and motion, the petri- 
factions arc found. 

All the warm waters dropping from the roofs of finall grottoes hereabouts, form 
little pillars or prifms of various fhapes, i'uch as bones of all forts, hartfhorns, corals, 
and faint representations of fome parts of animals^ ; but thofe above ground form 
another fort of petrifactions, by incrullation at firft, but it afterwards d-'ftroys the body 
on which it is gathered, retaining the perfect fliape of it, as mofles, grafs, leaves, flicks, 
&c. There is a notion that the petrifying quality is not fo flrong now as it ufed to be. 

The Bath water, and all thefe tepid fprings, are very cler , and have no ftcam except 
in a cold morning, or in winter ; nor do they throw up great bubbles of air like the 
Buxton waters||, which contain more fulphur and mineral fpirit^f 

Thefe waters are lighter than Briftol water by near a grain in a pint, and are good in 
he£tivc fevers, want of appetite, and many other cafes**. 

Two miles fouth-weft, is Middleton Bath, which rifes clofe by the fouth fide of 
Bonfal brook, at the foot of a very high, fteep mountain, one mile from Middleton, two 
from Wirkfworth ; it is 16 yards long, feven broad, and two deep. It is continually 
bubbling up with great force, and immediately empties itfelf into the brook. It is 
chiefly ufed to cure mangey horfes and dogs, but is fit to be employed to much greater 
purpofeslt. , , 

The entrance of Matlock Dale from Cromford, is by a paflage cut through the rock, 
which makes a very ftriking appearance. From her.c.. it is about a mile to the bath, 

* Short, p. 71, 72. + Ibid. p. 74. X Ibid. P- 86. § Ibid. p. 77. 

;i Ibid p. 81. Ibid. p. 88. ## Ibid, p 91. +f Ibid. p. 92. 

Dr. Percival has given the following comparative view of the different temperatures of Bath t Buxton, 
Briilol, and Matlock waters, meafured by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

, Bath — King’s bath pump 112° 

Hot-bath pump - 114$ 

Crofs-bath pump Ho* 

JRriflol Hot -well pump - 76° 

Buxton Bath - - - 82* 

St. Ann’s well - hi*' 

* Matlock Baths , - - - 6>T 

Spring - - - 66 * 

See his experiments on the waters of Buxton and Matlock. 
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the road running by the fide of the river, and the dale being in fome parts fo narrow, 
that there is little more than room for the road between the river on one hand, and the 
rocks on the other. In fome places it fpreads to a greater width ; in all, it is a moil ro- 
mantic and beautiful ride. The river is fometimes hid behind trees, foinetimcs it glide-, 
fmooth and calm, fometimes a distant fall is heard; here it tumbles over a ledge of 
rocks, ftretching quite acrofs, there it r it flies over rude fragments, torn by florins from 
the impending mafies. Each fide, but particularly the farther one, is bordered by 
lofty rocks, generally clothed with wood, in the molt pick) ref qae manner. In many 
places where they l'eein to be quite perpendicular, and without any earth on them, 
underwood, afli, and other trees fhool up, growing to the common height. 

At Matlock are two baths, the old and the new ; the new is the fin'!, is a handfome 
lioulc, and the li f ion is nine pleafanter th.au that of the other, but the old is much 
the largcfi houfe. ar 1 molt quenti d. Each i f them has a bath. The company 
dine together in a large room at two, and fup at eight, after which there is mufic for 
thole who choofe dancing, or cards for thole who prefer thmn. The charge f or dinner 
is one fhilling, and the fame for fup per ; every one drinks what he likes. 

A little way from the old bath, a b :man is ready to ferry over to the other fide 
of the river, where he has made a walk on the bank, through 'he wood at the foot of 
the rocks, as far as the mouth of a lead mine, drained by an engine, which is worked 
by the river. In this walk two little Ureamlcts are feen on the op”ofi.„ fide, haftening 
down the bank. One of them falls from a confulerable height. Inn, .could have a bet- 
ter eflect if the regular fteps over which it tumbles, were taken away. Returning to- 
wards the landing place is an afeent to the top of the rock by about 220 lteps, befides 
leveral gradual Hopes ; this is fo well managed by different turnings, that though the 
rock is here almolt perpendicular, little difficulty is found in gaining the fummit; and 
the wood grows fo dole t • b. edge of the path, that there is no room for the leafl 
apprehenfion o' fanger. .'.bout halfway up is a feat overlooking the river and coun- 
try. At the top is a line pa (hire ground, doping from the very edge of the rock down 
to a little valley, where a final 1 bend of the river is feen, though from the fituation of 
the ground, it appears to be a different one from that which you left below. 

Turning to the right a ruilic bench is found, from whence is a full view of the whole 
of that lccncry, of which different parts had prefented themfclves before. A blind 
path acrofs the inclofures, leads front hence to the cotton-mill. 

Between the bath and the village of Matlock, the ride is equally romantic with the 
entrace of the dale ; bill,, in one place the rock, from its fuperior height and boldnefs, 
has acquired the name of Matlock great, or high Tojt. It is faid the perpendicular 
height is 140 yards. About half way up it is covered with underwood, without any 
great trees ; the upper part is perpendicular, and alinoft entirely bare, only here and 
there is a finall tree hanging out of a crevice. The river runs clofe at the foot, and 
by the intervention of a ledge of Rone, forms a confiJerable cafcade. The Rrata 
of Rone here exactly correfpond witi. thole, on the oppofite fide of the vale ; a proof 
that fome violent convulfion has rent them afumier*. 

A little beyond this is the village ; the homes feattered on, .the fide of the hills and 
in the bottom, the bridge, the church. Handing fingle, near the edge of a high rock, 
yet flickered by trees, the meadows, the moving machinery of an engine for draining 
a mine here, and the barren hills in the Lointain, form altogether a mo (l pifturefque 
and delightful view. » 


vol. ri. 
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About a mile from Matlock bridge, is a feene fit for the pencil of a Salvator Rofa. 
'Fake the road to Chederfield, and at the turnpike go off on the right, over a common 
icattcred with large grey (tones, when a (melting houfe called the Lumbs, is foon feen. 

It (lands on a point, from which the water falls a great height over the rudeft rocks, 
and has worn a deep hollow, covered with fragments of (tone, foine of them very 
large, between which the current finds its way. At the bottom is a little mill, turned 
by a fmall branch of the dream, which is conducted by a channel made for that pur- 
pofe. A little above this mill is the (tation for feeing the fall. 

At this duelling houfe red lead is made by burning common lead a fufficient time, 
by which it is reduced in weight as much as 200 or 300 pound in a ton. On the 
ftoncs in the common I faw a little ol the rock mods, Which is found plentifully at 
Dolgelly, in Mcrionethlhire, and carried from thence to Dublin, where it is ufed 
as a red dye. 

.Near Matlock bridge are two chalybeate fprings, one by the fide of the road to 
Bakewell, on the right h nd rifing the hill ; the other, which is stronger, is under a 
bank in the road to Alfrcton, by the fide of the little dream which comes down from 
the dnelting mill, mentioned above. 

In the way to Bonfal fome pieces of water have been lately formed by dams acrofs 
the little dream, which runs down that bottom, and on one of them a large corn-mill 
is built. 

There is a pleafanl ride on the road to Nottingham, the river being on the right, and 
much wood on the fides of the hills. 

On the top of the hill called Riber, which is above the church, is a done, faid to have 
been formerly a rocking done, called in Cornwall a Logan-done, but it is not move- 
able now; it has a round hole in the top, exactly rellmbling one which Dr. BorlaJc, 
in his antiquities of Cornwall, has given a print of, plate XI. fig. 4. It is not very large, 
and is placed on tw'o other (tones. 

At Birchover (pronounced Birchcr) are fome very large rocking dones, called Rou- 
tar-dones, in a mod extraordinary fitualion, well worth vifiting. The bed way is to 
go through Winder, keeping the church on the left, when a road up the deep fide of a 
hill on the right leads to Birchcr, a fmall village, at the farther end of which are thefe 
ftoncs in an inclofure*. They are a mod wonderful affemblage of rocks, or rather 
huge ftoncs, piled on one another, forming a hill, which runs in length for feventy 
yards, or more, from ead to wed, the north lide and wed end being nearly perpendicular. 
You go up at the ead end by a moderate afeent, when prodigious inaffes of done prefent 
themfelves, and a paffage aboujt fix feet high appears, which formerly went under part 
of them„and. came out on the north fide, but the middle of it is now fallen in.. On 
the north fide, you find fome inamenfe dones, which form a kind of alcove, feeming as 
if fcooped out for that purpofe. Going up to the higher part are two rocking dones, 
which can be moved by the hand ; one of them, fuppofed to weigh 50 ton, reds on two 
points of lefs than a foot diameter each, but there is now earth and grafs colle&ed, 
which cover the done on which they red, yet not fo as to prevent its being moveable.. 
On the highed done of all, a round pillar of three joints, with a weather-cock at the 
top, has been let into fuch a hole as that which appears- in the done on Riber, mentioned 
abovef. On the north lide of one of the upper dones, towards the wed end.of the 

* Theft mult be jvhat are flfghtly m ntiomd by Mnkeley, without ascertaining the place; he f peaks 
of two tumu i on the edges of oppolite hills on entering the Peak country, and a hermitage by a great 
rock, called K/.telill, on the bartk of which Hones are fet up two and two, forming a Celtic avenue. 

f Mr. Rookt lays, this is a rock-balon, and dial there are other# here. Arch. v. vi. p. 111. where arc 
feveral view# of these rocks. 
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hill, a chair is cut, with two arms of very rude workmanlhip, and a feat for one 
perfon on each fide of it. One of the uppermoft (tones meafures 37 feet, or more, in 
length. 

When feated in this chair, you lee towards the right a fingle (tone on an oppofke 
hill ; called the Randle, or Anvil-done; and to the right of that another, called Tho- 
mas's Chair ; on this lad there was a few years ago, a done cut in (liape of a chair, 
with a feat on each fide, but it is now thrown down. Looking to the left, on the points 
of a high crag, arc two upright dones, called Robiahood’s Stride ; a little to the right 
of them, at the other end of the range, terminating in a heap of loofe dones, is Crat- 
cliffTorr; fouth of Robiuhood’s Stride is Bradley, or Brad well Torr, where is another 
(haking done. This lall is probably that which Dr. Boriafe fays he had heard of, 
as being four yards high, and twelve round. Of the two at Routar, he lays, the 
larged is computed to weigh at lead twenty ton, and it is on a karn twenty feet 
high*. 

At the foot of Routar, on the fouth fide, is a houfe called Routar-hall, once the ha- 
bitation of a gentleman’s family, lately belonging to Mr. Lyre, of Derby, from whom 
it defeended to theprelent lady MalUireene, his daughter; there is alfo afmall chapel. 
From this houfe there is a way up to thel'e dones, where part of them is feen in a mod 
extraordinary pofition ; the highed heap of them here forms a face to the wed, where 
they hang over one another almod without iupport, in the manner of that deferibed by 
Dr. Boriafe in plate XL fig. 5, but much larger. The guide would make you believe 
that the lacrifices were performed here, and that the marks of fire are dill vifible on 
thefe dones. I cannot lay 1 could fee it. The north fide at this end confids of vad 
mafies, piled on one another in the fame manner, finall dones feeming to have been put 
in to Iupport the large ones. The heap goes further towards the wed, but lefs high, and 
is terminated by a fingle fquare done placed on fome others. 

It Teems incredible that thefe dones (hould have been brought and placed here by any 
human art, as no engines now known would be equal to the talk of bringing and placing 
them in the pofition in which they are now fccn. Yet when one confiders Stone-henge, 
which is beyond doubt the work of art ; when we hear what maffes of iolid done were 
carried to Palmyra, and raifed to a great height, one cannot fay it is impollible that this 
Ihould be the work of human hands. Dr. Boriafe obl'ervesf, that the ancients had 
powers of moving vad weights, of which we have now no idea ; whatever knowledges 
was poflefled, was poflefled by the Druids, and they are fuppofed to have had fo abfolute 
a command of the peQpleJ, that nothing would be wanting to effect what they might 
delign. There arc other certain marks of their having been in this neighbourhood. 
But, after all, may not this heap be the effect of that convulfion which has left fuch 
adonifliing marks of its violence in this country; and might not the Druids, finding the 
(tones here remove the furrounding earth, and ufc them as a place of religious worfhip, 
taking advantage of the uncommon circumdance of fuch large dones being moveable 
by fo finall a force, to make the multitude believe they were inveded with fupernatural 
powers ? 

Dr. Boriafe deferibes a Tolmen in Cornwall, and another in Scilly, to confid of a 
large orbicular done, fupported by two dones, between which there is a paffage, and 
fays they are both in the decline of hills, beneath a large karn of rocks, (landing on 
two natural fupporters : he adds afterwards, ** Another thing is w,orthy of our notice 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. if}2. j- Ibid. p. 175. t 

f Rowland’s Mona Antiquj, p. 67. 
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in this kind of monuments, which is, that underneath thefe vaft {tones, there is a hole 
or paffage between the rocks whether this was ufed as a fan&uary for an offender to 
fly to, or introduce profelytes, novices, people under vows, or about to facriflce into 
their more fublime myfteries, he does not determine*. 

The (tones on Routar do not feem to anfwer the defeription of a Tolmen, but that 
on Bradley Torr does ; the paffage, however, might be for a flmilar purpofe. 

Cratcliff prefents a broad and very lof ty perpendicular front of ltones, wonderfully 
large, lacing Winder and Elton ; fome of the upper ones are worn on the edges, as 
if jagged, and many of them are marked with feams, probably occafloned by the rain 
waffling away the lbfter parts : Mr. Rooke fays there are four rock-bafons on the top. 
At the weftern end is a fmall cave in the rock, open to the fouth, which was formerly 
the habitation of a hermit. At the eafl end of it the figure of our Saviour on the 
crofs was carved on the Hone, and great part of it is flill remaining. On the left of it 
is a niche. Facing the entrance was a feat, hewed out of the rock. A bed-place feems 
to have been feparated from the reft, the holes remaining in which the ports were pro- 
bably placed. 

On the fame range of hill, two ftones {landing upright in a direfl line from one ano- 
ther, have got the name of Robinhood’s Stride ; they are alfo called Mock beggar- 
hall, from the refemblancc they have to chimnies at each end of a manfion-houfe, and 
which, on the north fide particularly, might induce the poor traveller to make up to it 
in hopes of refreftnnent. Still more weft of this, is another craggy rock, which, from 
the road to Elton, feems to hang almoft without fupport. 

About half a mile to the north of thefe rocks, on Hartle-moor, or Stanton-moor, is 
a circle of nine upright ftones, called the Nine Ladies ; a little weft of this is a Angle 
ftone, called the King ; near this are feveral cairns, fome of which have been opened, 
and bones found in themf. 

On Bircher-moor, towards Bakewell, I was told there is a flmilar circle, but the ftones 
not fo high as in the other J. 

Going towards Elton, the guide (hewed me the top of what he called a pillar of 
eighteen or twenty feet in height, appearing between the Eandle-ftone and Tho- 
mas’s Chair, towards Bakewell ; but at Bakewell 1 could not get any information 
about it. 

About 200 yards north from the Nine Ladies, and a quarter of a mile weft of the 
little valley which feparates Hartle-moor from Stanton-moor, Mr. Rooke deferibes a 
circular work called Caftle Ring. It has a deep ditch and double vallum; the entrance 
is very vifible on the fouth- eaft fide, where part of the vallum has been levelled by the 
plough. The diameter from N. E. to S. W. is 143 feet, from S. E. toN. W. 1C5 
feet. As no coins or Roman utenfils have been found near it, he fays there feems to be 
grounds to fuppofe it a Britifh, not Roman encampment. Some give it to the Danes, 
who fecured themfelves fome time in Derbyfhire, after they had driven out the Saxons, 
but its vicinity to many Druidical remains, feem to fpeak it Britifh. * 

This .gentlemen alfo mentions three remarkable ftones, called Cat-ftones, on the eaft 
fide of Stanton-moor, at the edge of a declivity, looking over Darley Dale ; and ano- 
ther near them, called Gorfe-itone, derived from the Britifh word Gorfed-dau, which 

* Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 171, 171*5. 

f Mr, Rooke {ays, there was found with bones a large blue glafs bead, with orifices not larger than the 
tip of a tobacco-pipe 

i Mr. Rooke mentions this as being on Hartle-moor, half a mile weft of the Nine Ladies, and having 
BUkV only fix llun^s.* ' 
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Dr. Borlafe mentions as a place of elevation ufed by the Druids from whence they ufed 
to pronounce their decrees. He gives alfo a plan of a fmall circular work in the middle 
of Stanton moor, 16 yards diameter, and fome remarkable rocks near the village of 
Stanton. 

Thefe things my miferable guide gave me no information of when I was there. 

On the commons of Winftor are feveral barrows, chiefly of {tone, but one of earth 
was opened about the year 1768, when there were found in it two glafs vcfllls, be- 
tween eight and ten inches in height, containing about a pint of water, of a light green 
colour, and very limpid. With thefe was found a filver collar, or bracelet, and other 
fmall ornaments, and one of filligree work, of gold, or filver gilt, and fet with garnets, 
or red glafs. There were alfo feveral fquare and round beads, of various colours, of 
glafs and earth, and fome fmall remains of brafs, like clafps and hinges, and pieces of 
wood, as if of a little box in which the ornaments had been depofited*. 

From Matlock there are many excurfions to be made. That to Routar, which I have 
juft mentioned ; to Dovedale, and Mr. Porte’s, at Ilam ; to Haddon-hall, Bakewell, 
Mr. Eyre’s, at HaflTop, andMonfal Dale; to Hardwick-hall ; to Chatfworth, and from 
thence by Middleton Dale to Caftleton, in the high Peak, and fo to Tidfwell and 
Buxton. 

The road to Dovedale is by Middleton, leaving Wirkfworth on the left ; through 
Braffington, Bradburn, and Tiflington, into the turnpike-road from Bakewell to Alh- 
bourn, about two miles and a half from the laft place, coming into it at a little public- 
houfe called the Dog and Partridge ; but the traveller rauft not depend on this houfe 
for refreihment. The road to Dovedale goes off the turnpike by this houfe : palling 
a church on the left, and two or three cottages on the right, you turn on the right 
into a field, where there is no other track than what is made by the fummer vi- 
fitors ; yet in the lower part of this, on the left, the entrance of the dale will be eafily 
found. 

Before I enter on a defeription of Dovedale, I rnuft mention that at Braffington there 
is in a large pafture a rock, called Rainftcr, fpreading lbmething like a turkey-cock’s 
tail. On the moor, on the right, is a rocky hill, called Harbury, from whence you 
fee to a great diftance. The moor is covered with rocks of a rough, ragged ftone. On 
this common, fome years ago, a Kyft-vaen was difeovered by a farmer, who cut through 
the barrow to get ftone ; he broke part of the lid, but found it fo troublefome that he 
defifted, and the reft of it remained perfect, and was vifited by the gentleman from 
whom 1 had this information. 1 believe this is the fame as is now to be fecn on the top 
of Miningle-lo*w, near Braffington common, between Newhavcn and Winller. On 
this fpot were feveral, three of them are now remaining, but partly hid by a plantation 
of trees, which is surrounded by a wall. They confift of large perpendicular ftones fet 
into the ground, and appearing fome more, fome lei's above the furface, fome clofe to- 
gether, others not fo, and on the top of them is laid one large flat ftone. The moft 
perfect is about nine feet in length, and on the north ealt fide there is room enough to 
go down into it. Another lei's perfect is : 3 feet in length. 

To return to Dovedale ; the walk between the rocks begins at a point, where 
the river Dove turns a corner of the projecting hihs, one of which (on the left) is very 
lofty, and is called Thorpe Cloud. Here the horfes mult be left, f ollowing the courte 
of the ftream, you come to the upper part of the dale, culled Milhdale. where there is 
a little public-houfe by a bridge, which leads towards Alftonfield, and tue great copper- 

I 

* Arcbj t. iii. p. 274. 
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mine of the duke of Devonfiiire, called E£ton-mine. If you mean to go thither, a guide 
muit be got to take the horfes round to the bridge. 

Dovedale is in every part deep and narrow, the river running fometimes clofe to 
the rocks on one fide, fometimes on the other, often barely leaving a foot-path. 
Thefe rocks, on both tides the water, are of grey limedonc, of every wild and gro- 
U-f<]ue variety of height and lhape. Sometimes they (land tingle, like the fragments 
of a wall, or the tower of an old caftle ; fometimes they rife from a broad bale in a 
kind of pyramid, at others, flender like a pinnacle ; fometimes plain and perpendi- 
cular ; fometimes huge malles hang on the upper part, almolt without lupport, and 
feem to threaten dellruclion to any one who ventures beneath them. Yew, ath, 
whitcleaf, and other trees, grow out of the crevices, fcattered in various parts, in 
one place forming a thick wood from the bottom to the top. Wood-pigeons, and 
a great number of hawks are found here ; and there is a rabbit-warren, in which 
35 PO couple are taken in a year, the ikius of which fell for about eight (hillings a 
dozen. 

, After going up a little way, there is on the l ight a large natural arch in a rock, which 
ftands out lingle, and has the appearance of a wall ; this leads to a cavern in the rock be- 
hind, called Reynard’s-hall, and to another called his kitchen. 

Towards the upper end is another large arch and a cavern, called Foxholes. Be- 
yond this, a turn on the right leads to a farm-houfc, called ll.mfon Grange, but the 
ilream will lead to Mill-dale. The rocks continue loine didancc further, and then 
are loll by degrees, a fragment peeping out here and there after the chain is difeontinued. 

The Dove riles near Buxton, in the parilli of Alltontield, is here of various 
width, very clear, deep in fome few places, but generally (hallow, runs rapidly, 
and has many (mail falls, but none of confequence; the bed of it is fometimes 
overgrown with weeds, and the fides often fo, which takes off much of its beauty. 
It here parts the counties of Derby and Stafford. Poachers take from five to twenty 
pounds weight of trout or grayling at a time, and carry them to Buxton or Matlock, 
where they fell them for fix-pence or eight-pence a pound. Cray-filh are alfo taken 
here. 

On the top of the road, oppofite the Foxholes, cockles, perrhvinklcs, and other fca- 
fhells are found ; (hells are alfo found petrified in the rocks, in fcveral places. On the 
hill in the road from 11am to Wetton, they are digging a crumbly red grit-done, almolt 
entirely compofed of cockle and other diells. On a hill oppofite Reynard’s-hall, in an 
old mine, a few cntrochi are found in the done; and in the wopd beyond is a vein of 
ruddle, or red ochre, in chinks of^the rocks, \\hich is ufed to mark flieep with, and it 
will noteafiiy wadi out. In it are found crydals of a courfe red colour, of five points, 
lefs perfect than thofe found at Buxton, but harder. Lava is laid to be feen about 
Thorpe cloud, and in other parts of the dale. From this hill the rocks on the oppofite 
fide of the river affumc new fliapes, and their (hadows proje&cd by the fetting fun have 
a fine effect. _ * 

This.lcene is romantic and wild, with more of thefublimc than the beautiful ; but no 
one of curiofity who is injthis part of the country can omit feeing it. 

There is a way to go into this dale at the head of it, by going to Hanfon Grange, which 
(lands at one entrance, or to Mill-dale at another ; but it cannot be found, without a 
guide, who may betaken from Tiffmgton, where is a feat of .the very ancient family of 
Fitzherbert*. , If this is preferred, the horfes mud be fent round to meet you at coming 
out, if it is intended to go to Afhbourn. , 

* The author of the famous law-book, calltd Nntura Brevium, was of this family. 

i o , Leaving 
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Leaving the dale, on going out of the field turn on the right to Mr. Porte’s, at 
11 am. His garden is in a bottom, furrounded by hills, and confifts only of a walk 
round a meadow. The right hand hill is a rock, at’ the foot of which is thecuriofity 
that attracts the traveller. The rivers Id amps and Manifold ingulph thcmfelves at a 
confiderable difiance from hence, and from each other, the one near fix, the other four, 
miles oft' ; the one running north, the other weft, yet they come out of the rock in tl.i ; 
place within 10 yards of each other, the former from a hole of about four feet deep, 
the latter from one of 14. They prefently join their ftreams, and receiving that cur- 
rent of the Manifold which runs above ground from Wctton-mill, when there is too 
much water to be received by the fwallows there, run under the name of the Manifold 
into the Dove, at no great diftance. Some have affected to doubt whether the ftreams 
which break out in the garden are really diftintt ones, or only different branches of the 
fame ; but 1 was aflured by a man of obfervation, that he has feen at different times 
one of them fwelled by a fudden fhower, the other remaining calm, and fo of each of 
them. In this hilly country it is common lor a heavy fhower to fail in one place, when 
at a fmall diftance it fhall be fair weather. 

In the rock above is a feat of which Congreve was very fond, and where it is faid 
he wrote his Old Bachelor, a play thought at that time to be very witty. The oppofitc 
hill rifes deep and high, and is covered with a hanging wood, at the foot of which is 
the channel tilled by the Manifold, when the cavity in the rocks at Wctton-mill will not 
carry off all the water, but dry in a feafon of drought. In this channel (up to the mill) 
are Hones which fhew a vein of pyrites, the fize of a knitting-needle, crofting the ftoncs 
in various directions. It is laid that no others of the fort are found in the neighbour- 
hood. From the upper end of this meadow a conical hill is feen, flat at the top, as if 
the point was cut off'. It feems to Hand Angle, amongfi a heap of rude, mifhapen 
mountains, and forms a ftriking object. 

In the garden is a curious engine for fupplying the houfe with water, made by Mr. 
Chatterton, a very ingenious workman at Derby. There are two buckets which work, 
themfelves, one descending as the other rifes, the full one emptying itfelf into a pipe, 
which conveys it to the houfe. 

St. Bertram’s well ; his afli-tree growing over it, which the country people ufed 
to hold in great veneration, and think it dangerous to break a bough from ; or his 
tomb in the church, which are mentioned by Plot * ; I did not hear of it at the 
place. 

About four miles from Ham, in the way to E&on-mine, is the village of Wetton a 
mile from which is a mill, of which, and the rocks about it, Smith' has engraved* a 
view, amongft 'hofe he has given of this country. There is fome feenery yf rock and 
water, but it w ill fcarce repay the trouble of a walk. In going to it you fee on the 
left a large cavern in a high rock, but it has nothing to compenfate the labor cf going 
to, and descending from it. In the bottom, a little below the mill, the Manifold 
ruflies into fome chafms in the foot of the rock, and runs under ground till it rifes in 
the garden at 11 am. The gardener proved the fad, by putting fome corks into the 
river here, and fixing a net at the place of its emerging at Mr. Porte’s, where lie found 
them again. • 

Wetton is a very mean village, the inhabitants employed in mining. It is a poor 
vicarage of 20I. a-year, the church ferved about once a fortnight. , Thig place belongs 
to the duke of Devonfhire, and the land lets from i o to 40 (hillings an a^re. The cart- 

I 

* Natural Hiftory of Stafford/hlrc, p. 207, 409. 
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ing at E&on-mine is of much fervice to the farmers here, who earn a good deal of mo. 
ney by it. 

That mine, which is a little beyond, is perhaps the richeft copper mine in Europe. 
The hill in which it was found, is about 700 feet perpendicular in height. It was 
difcovered about the year 1739, by a C.ornifh miner, who, parting over the hill, ac- 
cidentally picked up a bit of the ore. The firft adventurers, however, expended more 
than 1 3,000k before they got any returns, and feveral of them gave it up ; the fecond 
fett were more fortunate. After finking a fhaft of 200 yards deep, and driving an adit, 
they found great quantities of copper ore, which increas'd the lower they defeended. 
At the end of their leafe, the duke took it into his own hands, and for fome years 
cleared eight or io,oool a-year; but in 1779 and 1780, the demand was fo great on 
account of iheathing the men of war with it, ^then firft ufed j that he worked it to the 
extent of 30,000!. 

’This mine in its pofition differs from any yet difcovered in any quarter of the world. 
The copper does not run in regular courfes or veins, but finks perpendicularly down, 
widening and fwelling out as it defeends, in form of a bell. 

The miners work fix hours at a time for one fhilling; women, by tafk, earn 
from ^d. to 8d. a-day ; girls and boys from 2d. to 4d. A great number are em- 
ployed*. 

At the bafe of the hill is an adit, by which you may go a confiderable way into the 
mountain, but to defeend to the lower part requires a refolution which every one does 
not pofiefs ; and indeed it is a work of hazard to fuch as are not accuftomcd to that mode 
of travelling. 

If too much of the day is taken up in this excurfion, to return to Matlock with con« 
venience, (which may be the cafe by going to Dovedale and 11 am only) very good ac- 
commodations may be had at Afhburn ; and the celebrated pi&ure of Raphael’s, at Oke- 
over, fuppofed to have been one of the colle&ion of Charles I. may be feen the next 
morning. 

The church of Afhburn was dedicated to St. Ofwald, by Hugh de Patifhull, bi- 
fliop of Coventry, in 1241, as appears by an infeription on a brafs plate, found on 
repairing the church fome years agof, whic h is as follows ; Anno ab incamatione Dni 
Mcclxjviij 0 ke Maij dedicati eft haec eccia & hoc altare confecratum in honore fei 
Ofwaldi regis & martiris a ‘venerabili patre dno Hugone de Patifhull Coventrenfi Epif- 
copo. 

In the Ilarleian MS. n° 1 486, ^ fo. 49, b. is a copy of this inicriptior., (differing in a 
few letters^ only) which is there Vaid to be written in an old Saxon character, in brafs, 
in Mr. Cokayne*s houfe at Afhburn. There is no date to the memorandum. 

It is remarkable that the bifliop fhould be ftyled of Coventry only. 

The manor of Afhburn with that of Wirkefworth was given by King John to William 
Ferrers, earl of Derby {. , 

Near Afh tuyn is Bentley, the feat of the Beresfords, who have enjoyed it from the 
time of the conqueft. In the church is a monument for one of the family, who had 16 
fons, eight of whom loft their lives in the glorious battle of Agincourt. 

The ride to Bakewell is a very pleafant one, by the Great Torr and the village of 
Matlock. On crqfling the* bridge, keep the river on the left, which accompanies the 
road a confiderable way, fometimes near, fometimes farther off j on the other fide 

• The Gentleman’* Magazine ft" - ' 1 & 9 - P- S 9 » has, a particular account of this mine. 

t A fao fimile of which is in the Gent. Mag. Sept. 177a. f Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. a6o. 
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of it a variety of hills rife in fucceflion, various in form and colour, fome pafture, 
fome com, fome heath. The clergyman's houfe at Darley, fnug in the bottom, has 
a neat and chearful appearance. On feveral of the hills plantations have been made, 
which are now getting up, and on others are natural woods.. In different dales vil- 
lages are feen, particularly Winder, and innumerable cottages are fcattered on the 
Tides of the hills, which greatly enliven the feene. Culture is generally extended to 
the tops of the mountains ; nor are even the mafles of done, which in many places 
lie fo thick as feemingly to render all attempts of the plough fruitlefs, able to dop 
the hand of indudry. The miners employ thofe hours which are not fpent in 
fubterraneous work, or neceffary refreshment, and that fkill which they acquire 
from their profefTions, in clearing the ground for the ploughs, and it repays the 
labor. 

At Roofley bridge the right hand road goes directly to Chatfworth ; the left, crofs- 
ing the bridge, to Bakewell. About a mile on this fide Bakewell, Haddon Hall pre- 
fents its venerable front, on the fide of a hill, overlooking the little river Wye, and 
fmne exceeding rich pallures, reckoned the fined in the country. The houfe is caflel- 
lated, and conlids of two courts, round which the apartments and offices are built. 
Over the door of the great porch, leading into the hall, are two coats of arms, cut in 
done j the one is Vernon, the other is Fulco de Pembridge, lord of Tong, in Shrop- 
fhire, whofe daughter and heir married fir Richard Vernon, and brought him a great 
edate. In the fouth front is a gallery, about no feet long, and 17 wide, the floor 
of which is faid to have been laid with boards cut out of one oak, which grew in 
the park. In the middle is a large rccefs, with a window, and feveral other great bow 
windows. In one of them are the arms of England, circled with die garter, and fur- 
mounted with a crown. In another are thofe of the earl of Rutland, impaling Ver- 
non with its quarterings, and circled with the garter. In the fame window are the 
arms of the earl of Shrewsbury*, alfo circled with the garter. In a corner of the firil 
court is the entrance to the chapel, under a low, {harp-pointed arch. In the ealt win- 
dow were portraits of many of the Vernon family, parts of which ftill remain, but a 
Jew years ago the heads were ftolen from them. A date of Millcfimo ccccxxvij is le- 
gible. In the north window the name EJwardus Vernon , and his arms, remain ; and 
in a fouth window is Willmus TruJJ'cll. In a dark part of the chapel hands the Roman 
altar, dug up near Bakewell, on which, according to Camden, is the following in- 
scription : 

Deo Marti 
Braciacte 
Ofitius Caccilian 
Prcfe£l 
Tro . . . 

V S 

The rooms (except the gallery) are dark and uncomfortable, and give no favourable 
idea of our anceftors’ tafte or domeftic pleafures ; yet was this place for ages the feat of 
magnificence and hofpitality. It was at length quitted by its owners, the dukes of Rut- 
land, for llelvoir caftle in Linconfliire. 

For many generations it was the feat of the Vernons. Prince Arthur, fon of Henrv 
VII., ufed tovifitfir Henry Vernon at this place. Sir Gebrge, thejalt tyeir male, who 

• Sir Henry Vernon married a daughter of John, th^ fecond eatl of Shrewfbury. A^very curious and 
accurate deferiptiou of this houfe is given by Mr. l^ing, in the 6th vol. of the Arclucologia, p. 346. 

vol. II. 3 D ’ lived 
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lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, gained the title of King of the Peak, by his gene, 
rofity and noble manner of living. His fecond daughter carried this eftate in marriage 
to John Manners, fecond fon of the firft earl of Rutland, which title afterwards defcend- 
ed to their pofterity. For more than 100 years after the marriage this was the prin- 
cipal refidence of the family, and the neighbourhood did not feel the lofs of their old 
patrons. So lately as the time of the firft duke of Rutland, (fo created by Queen 
Atine) feven fcore fervants were maintained, and during 12 days after Chriftmas, 
the houfe was kept open with the old Englifh hofpitality. 'i his nobleman was fo 
fond of the country that he rarely left it, and when he married his fon to lord Ruf- 
fell’s daughter, made it an article in the fettlement that (he fhould forfeit part of the 
jointure if fhe ever lived in town without his confent. What would a modern lady 
fay to fuch a ftipulation ! The character of this nobleman was truly great, and he 
received the nobleft pleafure in the enjoyment of the love and refpctt of his neigh- 
bours, and the bleflings of the poor. Can the fafhionablc round of diflipation, in the 
town in winter, at the watering-places in the fummer, afford a heart- felt fatisfa&ion equal 
to this ? 

Bakewell is at the foot of the hills ; the church with a handfome fpire (landing on a 
little eminence makes a good appearance. The font in it is of great antiquity j and at 
the weft end is a Saxon arch. In one of the chancels is a railed tomb for fir George 
Vernon and his two wives, with their figures at full length on it ; and againft the wall 
are two magnificent monuments of alabafter, one for fir John Manners and Dorothy his 
wife, daughter and coheirefs of fir George Vernon ; the other for fir George Manners 
and his wife, (who erefted it in her life-time) and their four fons and five daughters, 
with all their figures. In the eaft chancel is a fmall raifed tomb of alabafter, for John 
Vernon, fon and heir of Henry Vernon, who died 1 2 Aug. 1477. The letters of the in- 
fcription were originally raifed, but having been damaged, are now let into the flab, the 
cjd form of them being preferved. 

In the church-yard is an ancient ftone crofs, faid to have been brought hither from 
fome other place. 

The houfe which was formerly the Angel inn, and had a bath in it, is now a private 
houfe, and the bath is deftroyed. 

This place is now only a vicarage, worth about 80I. a-year, being an impropriation to 
the dean and chapter of Litchfield ; but it is a very extenfive pari(h, comprifing feven cha- 
pels of eafe, fome of which are worth 40I. and 50I. a-year, or more, to which the vicar 
appoints : Buxton, 1 4 miles oft', is one of them. At the reformation, as much land and 
tythes were fold off by the dean find chapter„.at fmall referved rents, as it is computed 
are now worth 3000I. a-year. 

On the right hand of the bridle-road from hence to Chatfworth, is a fquare plot in a 
pafture, with a tumulus in it, which is hollow at the top, a few thorns growing on it. 
This was part of the caftle built by Edward the Elder, in 924*, w hich was of great ex- 
tent, as appears by foundations occafionally difeovered ; but there is not now a ftone of 
it to be feen. 

From this (pot is a dejightful view of the town, the valley, the river, the mea- 
dows, and the oppofite hills. Near the foot of the caftle-hill, a copper bolt head, 

• Tlie words in Gfyfon’s Saxon Chron. under that year are ; “ Porrexit inde (i. t. a Snotingham) in 
Pcacluudad Badecanwyllam ( i. e. Bakewell) St juffit cxaedificari urbem in ejusvicinia, Sc prsefidio durian,” 
p. 110. From jhe name of Badccanwylla it may be conjectured that the bath here had been in ufe long 
before this time j probably made by the Romans. < 
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an inftrument difcharged from fome engine, was lately found, covered with a green 
cruft. 

Near two miles beyond Bakewell is a village called Alhford in the Water ; on rifing 
the hill beyond it (in rhe road to Tidfwell) a wall guards a precipice on the left, from 
whence is a tnoft enchanting fcene. The bottom is a narrow dale, called Monfall 
Dale, running between the mountains on your left hand, and, oppofite to the place 
where you ftand, winding round the comer of a projecting hill, and at length loft be- 
hind another, which feems to clofe the vale. It is watered by the lively little river 
Wye, which rifing near Buxton, about io miles off, finds its way between the hills, 
and runs through this dale, by Afhford, Bakewell, and Haddon Hall, into the Der- 
went. The defeent from the point of view is fteep and abrupt ; at the bottom hands 
a farm-houfe, in a moft pitturefque fituation, /haded by fome trees, and juft by is a 
ruftic wooden bridge over the ftream, retting on fome rocks, and forming a communi- 
cation with the oppofite ground. The river runs through meadows mixed with a few 
corn fields, fometimes of a confiderable width, fometimes narrowed by banks orna- 
mented with fine trees ; widening again it runs round a fmall ifland ; here it breaks 
over rocks, there it fteals foftly along, and twilling in a thoufand meanders, is at 
length loft behind the point of a hill, but the found of a confiderable fall of its waters 
is heard. The fide of the left hand hill, which is very fteep, is in fome parts of the 
fineft turf, in others covered with underwood, from the brow to the water's edge. 
The proje&ing hill, which is oppofite, is of green turf, and after rifing to fome 
heighth, becomes nearly fiat ; its plain is adorned with fingle trees difperfed over it, 
after which it rifes again. 

A horfeman may crofs the water by the farm-houfe, and will find a track on his 
left, by which he may pafs through this little vale to Alhford, and fo return to Bake- 
well; and by going this way will gain a fight of the waterfall, which is well worth 
vifiting. The duke of Devonlhire, who is .owner of this fairy dale, has often brought 
the dutchefs to enjoy the beauties of it. If you have an inclination to go up this dale, 
and trace the ftream towards its fource, you come to a point of land, where the Wye 
receives another little ftream, which rifes on Wardlaw Moor ; on this laft ftream is a 
place called Bright Pool, to which people fometimes go to bathe, though it is nothing 
more than a part of the rivulet deeper than the reft; but the water of it is fuppofed 
to poffefs fome medicinal qualities. Higher up is a fmall fall of the current over the 
rock, not worth the trouble of going through the bulhes to fee. At the point of land 
above-mentioned, a gentleman to whom it was allotted on an inclofure, has made a 
large plantation of lavender, peppermint, and other.aromatic herbs, and fet up a dif- 
tillery of them. This is called Crefsbrook Dale, and if the wood was properly cleared 
away, I am told it would be a Dove Dale in miniature. 

At Afhford a confiderable work is carried on in polifhing black marble, dug there, 
and brown or yellow brought from Money-afh, and other places, about three miles off. 
About the yeaf 1 748, one Mr. Watfon ereCted the mill for this purpofe, the mechanifm 
of which is very ingenious, and was his own invention. The machines are moved by 
wheels turned by the ftream, and faw, level, and polifh, different pieces at the fame 
time The black fnarble takes fo fine a polifh that the ilabs have the appearance of 
looking- glafs. The grey is full of fea fhells, andrefembles that found in fome parts of 
Suflex. 6 , , 

Two miles from Bakewell, in the Sheffield road, isHaffop, a handfome feat of Mr. 
Eyre, in whofe family it has been from the .13 Henry VII. when it was purchafed by 

3*» 2 his 
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his anceftor of fir Robert Plompton, of Plompton*. He purfues a plan begun by his 
father, of making large plantations ot trees. The walks in them are pleafant and well 
kept. He has built a green-houfe and hot-houfe. 

Of all the amufements which a plentiful fortune enables a man to enjoy, there is per- 
haps none fo rational as that of planting. It is not only a prefent pleafure, but a future 
profit ; not only a private advantage, but a public benefit. Inftead of decaying, lrke the 
works of art, a plantation improves with years, and the longer a mail lives, the greater 
the beauty and value of his woods. Nor is it for poflerity only that the planter works, 
many forts of trees may be cut for profit’ in the compafs of a moderate life ; neither is 
the pleafure derived from it confined to himfelf, every pafienger partakes of it. Let 
any one who has travelled through the uninclofed counties lay how chearful, after 
palling a long tract of common field land, is the appearance of the few homefteads 
around the little village, their hedges adorned with trees, and Iheltering the cottages of 
the inhabitants! 

Hardwick Hall, a noble old feat of the duke of Devonfliire, is about ten miles from 
Matlock. The way is, through the village, turning on the right when over the bridge, 
and then the road inclines to the left. Pafs foine barren commons, and over an ex- 
ceeding hilly road, into a rich country. At about ten miles the hall is leen on a high 
hill, like a caftle in the midfi of a wood. It was brought into the Devonfhire family by 
the countefs of Shrewfbury (mentioned at Derby) who built it near the fpot where the 
old manfion flood, part of which is ftill remaining ; but much of it was pulled down, 
and the timber ufed in building the prefent houfo at Chatfworth. In Kennctt’s Memoirs 
of the Cavendifh Family, he fays, that one of the rooms in this old houfe was of fuch 
exadt proportion, and fuch convenient lights, that it was thought fit for a pattern of mea- 
fure and contrivance of a room in Blenheim ; but he does not fay what room. William 
earl of Devonfhire, great grandfon of this lady, refided here, and by his weight and 
influence contributed very much to the revolution. King "William raifed him to the 
title of duke, and honoured him with the highefl employments. He was a firm and 
Heady patriot ; the infeription which he ordered for his tomb is remarkable : 

WUlielmus dux Devon 
Bonorum Pr'inc'ipum fiddis fubditus , 

Jnimicus iff Invifus tyrannis. 

The houfe is built of (tone, dug out of the hill on which it Hands, and has a lofty 
tower at each corner, and a'fpacious court in the front. Going through a large hall, 
a grand flair-cafe leads to the apartments on the firft floor. ° ° 

At the head of the ftair-cafc is .the chapel and the dining-room, in which are feveral 
family pictures. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury in a clofe black drefs, a double picked ruff, long chain 
of five rows of pearls, reaching below her waift, fleeves down to her wrifts, turned up 
with fmall picked white cuffs, a fan in her left hand, her hair brown. ‘ 

Charles Cavendifh, brother to the third earl of Devonfhire. 

Charles Cavendifh, brother to the firfl duke, taken when he was afleep. 

William, the firft dukq, in armour. 

Sir Harry Cavendifh, brother to the fecond duke. 

John lord Burleigh, fon to Ann, countefs of Exeter. 

Elizabeth, gountels of Devonfhire. 

^ • Harl. MS. ,No. i486, fo. 49. 

A head, 
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A head, by fome called that of Erafrtms, but the Cavendilh arms are on it, and 
other arms, in. fingle Ihields. 

Robert Cecil, third fon to William, fecond earl of Salifbury, a finall whole length. 

Lord treafurer Burleigh. * 

Sir William Cavendilh, the hulband of this lady, at 42, in a fur gown, long picked 
beard, whilkers, finall flat cap, glove in his left hand. 

One of the countefs’s hufbands (which of them is not k^own) in black cloaths and 
cloak, large plaited ruff, fmall picked beard and whilkers. 

A head, faid to be of fir Francis Bacon. 

Over the chimney are the countefs’s arms, in a lozenge, and underneath are thefc 
words j “ The conclufion of all things is to fear God, and keep his commandments. 
E. S. 1597.” From this room apafiage, open to the hall, leads to the drawing-room, 
which is wainfcotted about fix feet high, and above that hung with tapeftry. In this 
room is a pidlure of the countefs, where Ihe appears in a more advanced age than Ihe 
did in that which is in the dining-room ; the drefs is black, the fame chain of pearls, 
a large ruff with hollow plaits, a kind of figured gauze veil comes over her hair to the 
forehead in the middle, but leaves the fides of her hair uncovered, and hangs down 
behind ; her hair is here of a golden colour. Quere, therefore, as the hair in the 
other portrait is brown, whether they are both meant for her. From this picture 
Vertue engraved his print of her. Over the chimney are her arms, in a lozenge, with 
two Hags for fupporters, and underneath are thefe lines, alluding to the great fortune 
Ihe brought ; 

Sanguine Cornu Corrlc Oculo Pede Cervus et aure 
Nobilis at claro pondcre nobilior. 

Beyond this are three bed-rooms, in one of which is a bed worked by the Queen of 
Scots, when Ihe was here under the care of the earl of Shrewlbury ; it is in filks 
worked on canvafs, and then fet on black velvet. The chairs and hangings are alfo by 
her.- In the latter is a figure adoring the crofs, and 12 whole lengths, females, with 
the names over them, of Conftans, Artemifia, Pietas, Chaftity, Lucrctia, Liberality,- 
Perfeverance, Penelope, Patience, Magnanimity, Zcnobia, Prudence. Another flight 
of flairs leads to the ftatc apartments. On the flair-cafe here is a whole length of the 
firft: duke on horfeback, in an embroidered coat, a large wig, and a feather in his 
hat. 

The ftate room, in which the fir A duke ufed to have his levees, is very lofty, 63 
feet long, 33 wide ; and at the upper end of it is a chair of ftate, under a canopy. It 
is hung with tapeftry to fome height, over which is colored ftucco, reprefenting the 
court of Diana, hawks, dogs, &c. 

The ftate drawing-room is hung with tapeftry. Over the chimney is the ftory of 
Abraham offering up Ifaac, in the fame fort of ftucco as in the laft room. 

Adjoining to this is the ftate bed-room, and the bed-room of the Queen of Scots. 
Over the door her arms are carved in wood, with M R in a cypher, and round it, 
Marie Stewart par la grace de Dicu Roync Defcojfe Douarierc de France. Crelt, a lion ; 
motto, In my defens. . 

Another bed-room. 

A gallery, about 195 feet in length, extends the whole of the eaft front, with win- 
dows in fquare recefles projecting beyond the wall. In this gallery area great number 
of portraits of royal and noble perfonages, many of them hurt, and fomJ entirely de- 
Itroyed by damps. 


On 
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On the left hand going in is a whole length of Queen Elizabeth, in a gown painted 
with ferpents, birds, a fea horfe, fwan, oftricb, &c. her hair golden. 

James V. king of Scots, set. 28, Mary, his fecond wife, ast. 24, in one piece. 

Sir Thomas More, in a fur gown, and black cap. 

Henries IV. VI. VII. VIII. 

William, fecond earl of Salifbury. 

Mary the Firft of England. 

The countefs of Shrewfbury, a half length, a black gown faced with ermine, a ruff 
■with final] plaits, three chains of pearls, interfperfed with gold ornaments, not hanging 
very low ; her hair yellow. 

Edward VI. 

Sir William Cavendifh, as in the other room, ast. 44. 

Henry VIII. 

* Thomas Hobbes, set. 89. 

Cardinal Pool. 

James I. when a boy, in a very aukward drefs. 

Henry VIII. 

One of the Cavendiflies, 1576, set. 25. 

Queen Elizabeth. 

Stephen Gardiner. 

James I. set. 8. a° 1574, a hawk on his hand. 

George Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, a?t. 58, a 0 1580. 

Maria D. G. Scotia piijjima regina , Francia Dower ia anno at at is regni 36 Anglic a 
captivia 10. 

Amongfl thofe next the windows, which are almoft defaced, are Arabella Stuart, 
lord Darnley, fir Thomas Wyatt, and King Richard the Illd. 

The duke fometimes fpends a few weeks here in the fummer, and indeed the fitua- 
tion is a very noble one. 

To make the excurfion to Chatfworth, the pleafanteft, though not the neareft ride, 
is by Bakewell. Turning on the right hand in the town, crofs the river, and afeend 
the hill by a bridle road, going by the fite of the cable, mentioned before ; this hill is 
very fteep, but from the fide of it the town, the river, and the meadows, prefent a 
very pleafing landfcape. From the defeent on the oppofite fide, Chatfworth is feen in 
the bottom, with its woods and numerous additional plantations made by the late duke, 
the tops of the ftony and barren hills fhewing themfelves behind it. It does not appear 
to advantage from hence, as the vale is fo narrow, that the lawn in the weft front is 
hardly diftinguifhed, and the woods behind feem to rife clofc to the houfe. 

At the entrance of the park a handfome houfe is built by the duke for his chaplain 
(who has the living of the place) on the fpot where the inn, called Edenfor (pro- 
nounced Enfor) inn, lately flood ; and the inn is removed to the left of the village, in 
the road from Matlock f which paffes through part of the park) to Bafslow and Tidf- 
well.' In the way to the houfe, crofs the river Derwent, by a very elegant ftone bridge 
of three arches, ere£ted>by Mr. Paine ; the fculpture is the work of Cibber ; thofe in 
the niches of the piers are of ftatuary marble, the others of ftonfc from a neighbouring 
quarry. On the left of thjs, by the river fide, hid by trees, is the remain of an old 
iquare tower; mefeted round, called Mary Queen of Scot’s bower, or garden, from a 
garden whiah there ufed to be on the top of the tower, in which fhe probably was al- 
lowed to amufe herfelf. 

7 
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So much has been faid of this houfe, at a time when there was no houfe in the 
country to be compared with it, that it is no wonder if the vifitor is difappointed. It 
was built in the reign of William III. and is certainly magnificent, but you look in vain 
for thofe beautiful productions of the pencil, which now fo frequently adorn the feats 
of our nobility and gentry ; a few whole length portraits in one of the ftate apart- 
ments are nearly all you fee. The chapel is elegant, and there is a good deal of the 
exquifite carving of Gibbon, who loft his life here in putting it up, by a fall from a 
fcaffold : in the library, which is feldom opened, are a few antiques. '1 he manner in 
which you are fhewn the houfe, does not prejudice you much in its favour. Nor can 
I fay any thing in praife of the garden, as it is now kept ; the conceits in the water- 
works might be deemed wonderful when they were made, but thofe who have con- 
templated the water-falls which nature exhibits in this country, and in various parts of 
the kingdom, will receive little pleafure from feeing a temporary ftream falling down a 
flight of fteps, fpouted out of the mouths of dolphins or dragons, or fquirted from the 
leaves of a copper tree. The little current in the wood above, which defcends in a 
perpetual rill from the rcfervoir on the hills, w'ould, if properly exhibited, furnilh a 
much more pleafing fcene, though it could not be faid to be in the ftile of the houfe, 
magnificent. The walks which lead to the higheft part of the wood, are clofe, with- 
out openings to let in views of the country, or of particular objects, and yet in many 
parts the underwood is cut down for ute, clofe to the walks, which has a very difa- 
greeable appearance. At the point of the wood is a building, called the Hunting 
Tower, probably intended to furnilh a light of the hunters on the furrounding hills, 
but it does not now anfwer the purpofe, the trees being in fome parts grown fo high as 
to intercept the view. It is a lquarc, with a rounded tower at each angle, two ftories 
above the ground floor, the top leaded, about 90 feet high in the whole. There is a 
better view to the weft and north, before coming to it, than there is from the building 
itfelf, owing to the growth of the trees, and a very fine one this is. The houfe, the 
park, the river, the kitchen-garden (of fix acres) lie immediately below ; beyond is 
Mr. Eyre’s, at HalTop, with the plantations about his houfe ; Bafslow, Stony Middle- 
ton, diftinguilhed by the frnoak of its lime-kilns ; and Stoke-hall, with the barren hills 
called Bafslow-barrow, forming a contraft to the other cultivated parts. 

By a view of Chatfworth, taken by Knyff, and engraved by Kip,- about the year 
1 709, it appears that the wood extended only to the foot of the hill where this tower 
Hands, except that there were two fmall round clumps near the farther end ; though 
the whole is now covered, and many of the firs are of confiderable fize, fo that the 
profpeft was then clear and uninterrupted. • From hence the date of the plantation may 
be nearly afeertained. » 

Above the wood is level ground, in which is a large nurfery of firs, oaks, &c. re- 
moved hither from the warmer nurfery below, by way of being hardened for the ftill 
colder climate of the bleak hills, which rife beyond, and where the duke is making a 
plantation of about 1 20 acres. He plants about 20 acres of it in a year with Scotch fir, 
oak, and larch, of three years old. The ground is trenched a foot or 1 6 inches deep, 
the turf thrown at bottom, the earth on that, and then the trees are planted at about 
three feet diftance. This work is done from Chriftmas to April. By being planted 
fmall, the roots get good hold of the ground before the wind has much power over 
them, and afterwards they fhoot with great ftrength. ’ • 

It is on thefe hills that the refervoir is made which fuppUes the water* works and the 
houfe} it contains about 16 acres. 


Return 
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Return by a boundary walk near the outfide of the prefent woods, and crofs the rill 
from the relervoir, which defeendsvery fwiftly for about i oo yards to the water-temple, 
and might be (hewn to much advantage. Pal's by fome pieces of water to the grand 
canal, which is 325 yards long, and 25 broad, and is on the fpot where originally ftood 
a hill, which was removed to open a view to the country. Here are fome fine trees, 
and from hence Bafslow-barrow lhews its naked top over the houfe. A wood on the 
high parts of it, not hiding the whole of the ground (or rather rock) would have a 
good effeft, but it is not the property of the duke. From the end of this canal there 
is a noble terrace walk leading to the houfe, feparated by a baluftrade from a walk in 
a fhrubbery below', which is parted by a funk fence from the park, and has a fine Hope 
down to the river, with a view of that and the bridge. The baluftrade and the under- 
wood fpoil that view from the terrace. 

The great (tables are magnificent and well contrived. The weft and north fronts 
extend 202 feet ; the centre part of the Couth front contains (landings for twenty-one 
horfes ; there are two (tables for (even hunters each, and two for three each ; a three 
(tall liable for (lallions ; a farrier’s (hop, other worklhops, lodges for the domellics, 
and different offices adjoining. Befides this, there is (tabling for thirty-fix horfes 
in the buildings adjoining to the houfe. Thele (tables and the bridge were built about 
1760. 

The alterations made in the grounds by the late duke, w r ere under the direction of 
Mr. Lancelot Brown*. 

In returning to the inn, you may go on the right hand, when over the bridge, and 
from fome round clumps of trees fee all that fide of the park. A new gate is made 
here, which comes out juft by the inn. 

By going ta the high ground on the left fide of the park, above the road from Matlock, 
that part is feen to advantage, and it is the mod beautiful, the trees being finer, and better 
difperfed. 

However little the noble owner may be inclined to lay out his money in difpofing his 
grounds according to the modern, fimple and beautiful (lile, he is not backward, when he 
is here, in diftributing it to the diftrefied. The poor, the widow, and the fatherlefs, 
blefs that providence which has beftowed fuch wealth on one fo ready to relieve their 
wants. 

The landlord of the inn at the park gate is an intelligent, fenfible man, and can fur- 
niffi very good accommodations. 

To fee the Peak, &c. a lodging will be wanted either at Qiftleton, or at Tidfwell ; 
the latter is much the mod comfortable, and the ufage at the George 'is very civil, in a 
plain ftile* If the traveller dines at Edcnfor, he (liould deep at Tidfwell, and go to Caf- 
tleton in the morning. 

The road to either, from Edenfor inn, is by Middleton-dale; crofs the river by a bridge 
at Bafslow, another at Calver, and then come to Stony Middleton, where the unufual 
figure of the church, or rather chapel, which is an ottagon, ftriket the eye. Over 
the town is feen the fmoak of the numerous kilns, ufed for burning the rocks into lime 
for manure, by means jof which the molt barren of thefe hills are fertilized. Thefe 
kilns are built at the foot of the rocks, from which the (tone is got to be burnt ; they 
work only in the fummer, except one, which is conftantly employed in burning lime 
for a fmelting cupola here* It takes up two days to burn a kiln j the lime is drawn 
out at bottoqi, and fold for two-pence a (trike, or bufhel. The men earn from eight 

1 

* PaineV Plans, 3 cc. 
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to ten (hillings a week. Small carts bring a load of flack (the fmall part of the pit-coal) 
from about Sheffield and Chefterfield, and receive for it a load of lime. Three ftrike 
of lime are confidered as a load, and from 40 to 50 loads are laid on an acre. Coals 
are fold here for 6d. the hundred weight. 

The lime-ftone is one mafs of (hells, all of the cockle and oyfter kind*i 

The chapel is a chapel of ease to the church of Hatherfage, was rebuilt in 1759, and 
is very neat in the infide. 

Land letts from a guinea to 50 (hillings an acre. Little wheat or barley is grown, but 
large quantities of barley and malt are brought from Wirkfop and Mansfield, for the 
Manchefler carriers, who come hither to receive it. 

In this place is a tolerable inn, called The Man in the Moon — and on the north fide 
the town there is a bath, called St. Martin's, nearly as hot as that at Buxton, bubbling 
up continually like that ; it is enclofed by four walls, but is open at the top, and has 
been ufed by poor people with good fuccefs in rheumatic cafes. Near this a drinking 
warm fpring rifes out of a rock, and falls on the earth below, having no bafon to re- 
ceive it. There are alfo three perpetual warm bubbling fprings on the weft fide the 
church -yard. Thefe warm waters, like thofe at Matlock, are petrefyingf. There is 
alfo a chalybeate fpring herej. 

In the lead-mines on the other fide the mountain, above thefe fprings, and about two 
fathoms above the lead ore, was a bed of Boulder-ftones, any one of which being 
broken, is found to contain from half a pint to a gallon of foft bitumen^, like Barbadoes 
tar ; it melts before the fun or fire to oil. There were alfo feveral fprings in the mines, 
that took fire with a candle, and would burn a week or fortnight ; and all the Water 
drilling through this ftratum of Boulder-ftones will take fire, and bum many days. 
This bed was continued between two and three miles all along Hucklewedge, with its 
burning waters. The firft difeovery of thefe ftones happened by a workman's breaking 
one of them ; the outfide was only a fhell of ftone, filled with a foft matter, in which 
he ftuck his candle, which burning down to this fubftance, it melted and burnt, and 
was then a fine clear baliam, without fmell, except thrown into the fire. When cooled, 
it hardened like fine fat, and at firft was ufed for greafing boots and (hoes, but was found 
to fhrivel them up. 

On the north fide of the mountain, oppofite thefe fprings, is a mine which cannot be 
worked, for in picking or ftriking the ore, the fudden (baking of the metal gives fuch 
a violent motion to the fulphur, that it makes an explofion'Uke fired gunpowder, fo as 
great lumps rife and fly. about||. 

This is the ehtrance of Middleton-dale, through which the turnpike road runs. It 
is a narrow valley, or rather cleft, between lofty rocks, which feem to hav£ been rent 
by fome great convulfion of nature ; they are moftly bare, or with t few fcattered 
bodies, or trees. In confirmation of the opinion that the rocks have been tom afunder, 
it has been obferved that the veins of lead in the mines on one fide, have correfppnding 
vans in the fame direftion, on the other. A ftreamlet runs down by the fide of the 
road, great part of the way. Where the road turns off to Eyam (pronounced Eme) 
Mr. Longftone has placed a feat on the fummit, has planted fome trees, -and made a 
grotto with fpars. Sea. found in the neighbourhood. One Bennefon earns a livelihood 
here by collecting them, and has a number of fpecimens at his houfe. In the church- 

# Short, p. 96. f Short’s Hiftory of Waters, p. 94. 102. t Ibid, p. 

§ Qu. If this is the rock oil, or fairies butter, mentioned by Mr. Pepn’int, w his Tour in 1773, 
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H Short, p. 97. 
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yard of Eyam is a ftone crofs, fuppofed by an eminent antiquarian to be Danifli. At 
the time the great earthquake happened at Liibon, on November i, 1755, about ten in 
the morning, the rocks were fo much difturbed in the mines here, that foil, &c. fell 
from their joints or fiffures, and the workmen heard violent explofions, as it were of 
cannon. They fled to the furface for fafety, but on venturing down, found nothing ma- 
terial had happened*. 

There are here fome remarkable caverns. One of them is called Boffen-hole ( Boffen 
figniries a Badger), but the chief is Bamforth-hole, in Charlefwork, a little weft of the 
former. The following is Dr. Short’s defeription of it : 

“ Charlefwork lies at the foot of a very fteep rock, ninety -three yards high, and five 
yards above the level of the brook ; its entry is fix yards high, and eight wide, when 
you walk on for fifty-two yards, and then come to an unpaffable deep ftagnant 
lake. This cave reaches quite through the mountains, and opens into Eyamdale, which 
is above half a mile. By another of its grottos it opens near Foolow, which is a mile 
and half, palling under Eyam church. 

Forty-four yards above this is the entry into Bamforth-hole, 49 yards from the top of 
the rock, and as much from the frnall brook ; the entry is five feet high, then defend- 
ing, one fhoulder foremoft for forty yards, you rife up for thirteen more, all this way 
not being above a yard wide. At lalt you climb a fteep fix feet high, and enter into 
the middle of a large cave, where are great variety of ftala&itious petrifa&ions. 
Leaving the cave behind, and going 25 yards forward, you are introduced into a molt 
magnificent room, nine yards wide, and two high, its roof, floor and fides all Ihining 
with cndlefs numbers amd varieties of beautiful tranfparent ftatues, with feveral regular 
ranks of fine pyramids, and other curious figures, fome upon pedcftals, others reaching 
the roof, others reaching from the roof to the floor. In the middle of this room is a 
bafon three yards long, and two wide, on each fide of which is a ftately pillar of ftalac* 
tites, one fine polilhed marble, and another in the middle upon a pedeltal ; through 
the bottom of this is a very frnall paffage a few feet down, into another entry, to feveral 
other caves ftill lower. The roof of this vault is beautifully adorned with all kinds of 
{hells, here generated and generating , of fundry colours, and no lefs beauty and variety, 
interwrought with many other curious figures. A little beyond this is a fine ftone 
pillar fupporting the roof. On the right hand of this cave arc openings into two 
others, at ten yards diftance. 1 went 360 yards into this cave, the fame entertainment 
and curiofity all along, and many other caves going oft* on all fides, and law no end of 
them, they going on under the whole mountain!. ” ^ 4? 

Minerals are found in the fi (Tunes, and between the lamina of limeftone, never in the 
folid fubftaflee. The vein is frequently intercepted by what is called toadftone, bklck- 
ftone, channel, or cat dirt, which runs between, and cuts oft* all communication between 
the upper and lower fiffures in the limeftone, but being dug through, the vein is 
always found below it j it is however fometitnes of great thicknefs, from fix feet to 
600. ‘ 

Between Grange-mill and Darlhy-moor there are found the following ftrata ; 

1. Mtllftone grit - 120 yards. 

2. Shale or Shiver} - 120 

3. Lime/lone - 50 

* Whitehurft, p. ifr). f Short, p. 95. 

t Shale is a black laminated cTay, containing neither animal nor vegetable impreflions, and rarely mi- 
nerals ; but lias iron (tone in nodules, and fomdimes gratified, Springs ifluing from it arc of the chaly- 
Sttjtr kind. 
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4. Toadftone - - - 1 6 yards. 

5. Limed one - 25 fathoms. 

6. Toadftone » • 23 

7. Limeftone - - 30 

8. Toadftone - - « 11 

9. Liineftone not cut through. 

In Tidfwell-moor, 600 feet have been funk in the toadftone, without finding the 
end. Mr. Whitehurft conjectures this toadftone to be lava, and to have flowed from 
a volcano, whofe funnel or (haft did not reach the open air, but difgorged its contents 
between the ftrata in all directions. He defcribcs it to be a blackiih fubftancc, very 
hard ; containing bladder-holes, like the fcoria of metals, or Iceland lava, and having 
the fame chyinical property of refilling acids ; he fays, fome of its bladder-holes are 
filled with fpar, others only in part, and others quite empty ; that this ftratum is not la- 
minated, but confifts of one entire folid mafs, and breaks alike in all directions ; that 
it does not produce any minerals, or figured ftoncs, reprefenting any part of animal or 
vegetable creation ; nor any adventitious bodies enveloped in it, but is as much an uni- 
form mafs as any vitrified fubftance can be fuppofed to be ; neither does it univerfally 
prevail, as the limeftone does. It is not found in the mines at Eyam, Foolow, and Alh- 
over, though they are funk near fifty fathoms in the limeftone ; nor in Rake-mine, near 
Tidfwell, and fome other places. In confirmation of this opinion, and of its having 
been once a liquid fire, he obferves, that a ftratum of clay lying under it in Mofley-meer 
mine, near Winfter, of about four feet thick, is burnt a foot deep, as much as an earth- 
en pot, or brick ; that it is perfectly fimilar to Iceland lava in its appearance and chymi- 
cal quality ; that it is variable in its thicknefs, not univerfal, and fills up fiflures in the 
ftratum beneath. From the depth which has been funk on Tidfwell-moor without 
finding the bottom, he thinks that might be a mouth of the volcano. As a further proof 
of there having been fome mod extraordinary convulfion of nature in this part of the 
kingdom, he mentions the confufion in which the ftrata lie in the mountains of Derby- 
fhire, and moorlands of Stafl'ordlhire, adjoining, which appear to be fo many heaps of 
ruins, particularly in the neighbourhood of E&on, Wctton, Dovedale, 11 am, and Swi- 
thamly. They are broken, diflocatcd, and thrown into every pofiible direction, and 
their interior parts are no lefs rude and romantic, for they univerfally abound with 
fubterraneous caverns and marks of violence. The banks on the eaft fide the river 
Derwent, fron^Crich-cIill twenty miles up the river, are covered with fragments of 
Ilone, probably ejected from their native t beds by fubterraneous blafts. At Utoxeter, 
in Stafl’ordlhire, blocks of limeftone of four or 500 weight each, are dug up, yet there 
arc no quarries of the kind nearer than four or five miles*. 

Middleton-dale terminates on the mountains of the Peak, bleak, open, and bare of 
trees ; but even here the ipirit of cultivation has introduced the plough. The extenfive 
hills are divided’ by ftone walls, and oats are produced. 

Pafs by Wardlow turnpike ; at a fmall diftance on the left is a village of that name, 
through which the road runs from Bakewell. In making that road in 1759, the work- 
men took out of an adjoining field a heap of Hones, that had been there time immemo- 
rial, and without any tradition concerning it, though manifeftly a work of art. On re- 
moving them, places were found where the bodies of 1 7,* pr mora, perfons had been 
depofited on flat ftones of about feven feet fix inches long, placed on the furface of the 

1 

* Wliitehufl, p. 51, y*. 
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ground ; fmall Yealls of two feet high were raifed on the fides, and on thefe other flat 
{tones were laid, but they extended only to the bread, except the two capital ones, 
which were walled up, and covered from head to foot, in the form of a long ched. On 
removing the rubbilh, many jaw-bones and teeth were found undecayed, but none of 
the larger bones of the body. The heap of hones that covered them was circular, 3 a 
yards in diameter, and about five feet high ; the hones forming the coffins appeared 
plainly to have been taken from a quarry about a quarter of a mile didant. A part 
of the circle was vacant, but probably not fo originally, as feveral bones and teeth were 
found in that fpacc. 

The Rev. Mr. Evatt, of Afhford, who communicated this account to the Royal 
fociety, thinks this monument not to have been very ancient, lefs fo than a wall 
which is there, and enclofes the field, becaufe that wall cut off a part of the circle, 
and the part fo cut off was as level as the red of the field ; and he apprehends that in 
building the wall, they would not have taken the pains to remove the done in order 
toxrarry the wall ftraight*. I confefs I fliould draw a different conclufion from the 
pofition of the wall, and Ihould think it more likely that they would carry the 
wall draight, (efpecially as the dones removed fumifhed materials for it) than that 
the monument ihould be thrown up on both fides of fuch a wall, and be interfered 
by it. 

About a mile and a half beyond Wardlow turnpike, Tidfwell is feen on the left, and 
two roads turn off on the right ; the neared, which is a turnpike road, goes from Tidf- 
well to Sheffield ; the farther leads by an old broken wall, and a few houfes, called Lit- 
tle Hucklar, to Cadleton, a town at the foot of that hill where is the famous cavern 
called the Devil’s A . 

The well at Tidfwell, mentioned as one of the wonders of the Peak, is at a didance 
from the town, and ebbs and flows at uncertain times ; after great rains, feveral times 
in an hour ; in dry weather, perhaps not once a weekf. Eden-hole, another of the 
wonders, is about three or four miles off, but by no means worth feeing; it is no- 
thing more than the mouth of a very deep chafm in the earth, walled round, to prevent 
cattle from falling in. Cotton fays, he founded 884 yards, and found no bottom, but 
it is faid now that the plummet (tops at 1 60 yards. Short, from the found of dones 
thrown in, calculates it to be 42a yards}. 

A fmall clear dream runs through the dreet at Tidfwell ; except two or three houfes, 
the buildings are mean, but the church is large. In the chancel is a flat done in memory 
of John, fon of Thomas Foljambe, mentioned as having done, much towards building 
the church. The date is 1358. . There is alfo a raifed tomb (on which bread is given 
away every Sunday) for Sampfon Meurrill, with a date of 1388 ; and another for Ro- 
bert Purfglove, described as prior of Gifbum abbey, prebend of Rotherham, and bifhop 
of Hull, who died 1 579. He was a native of this town, and furrcndered the abbey to 
Henry VIII. who allowed him a confiderable penfion. He was afterwards made provoft 
or prebend of Rotherham college, in Yorkdiire; and in- the beginning bf Queen Mary’s 
reign, was made archdeacon of Nottingham, and fuffragan bifhop of Hull, under the 
archbifhop of York, and had other dignities. Refufing to take the oath of fupremacy 
to Queen Elizabeth, he was deprived of his archdeaconry, and bther fpiritualities, in 
1 560, whereupon he retired to this his native place, and founded here a grammar fchool; 
adjoining to the church-yard, and an hofpital for 12 poor people;., and alfo founded a 
grammar-fchool at GiiburneJ. 

• HitigBpreflion “ to carry it! Short, p. 34. $ Ibid; p. 33. 

) Wood's Athena Oxon. 
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In the fouth tranfept of the church is a tomb, with whole-length figures of a man and 
woman, their names not known. 

Return about a mile of the roau paiTed over in the way to Tidfwell, and then turn off 
by the broken wall mentioned before. 

The defcent. of the hill to Cadleton is long and deep. A fine vale is feen be- 
low, in which is a town with a handfome fpire. Teeming to be the objeft of your 
journey ; but at the point of the hill, a fhort turning to the left leads by a dill 
deeper road to CaiUeton, which appears on turning this point ; the other town is called 
Hope. 

At this point are feme objefts to be attended to. The vale below is of confiderable 
width, fertile, and divided into corn-fields and padures, watered by a rivulet, which 
fhews itfelf here and there. On the range of hills which rife on the oppofite fide,, 
(and dretch away on the left to Cadleton, terminating in a point called Mam-Torr) 
near to Hope, is a pointed knob, almod circular, round which is a trench ; and nearer 
to Cadleton is another, lefs confpicuous ; the former is called Win-hill, the latter 
Loofe-hill, from the event of a battle faid to have been fought between two parties- 
poded here, but who they were, or when it happened, the people cannot give any in- 
formation. At a dip of thefe hills, near Hope, the entrance of another dale is feen,. 
which runs behind them, and is called Edale. Mam-Torr is didinguifhed by an abrupt 
precipice of brown done, with a large area on the top, inclofed with a. double trench, 
running up to the edge of it. The vulgar dory is, that this hill is continually crumb- 
ling, without being diminifhed, and it was therefore reputed one of the wonders j they/ 
call it the Shivering hill, from the fhivers of done brought down by the frod. That 
it is diminifhed, and mod vifibly fo, I fhall mention more particularly by and by- 
A more wonderful thing here is a rich lead mine, which, though it has been worked 
much longer than any other which is known, (perhaps from the time of the Danes 
being here) dilL abounds with ore, and fumifhes employment for about one hundred, 
people. 

Cadleton is a fmall, poor town, at the foot of a hill, which rifes with a very deep 
afcent, the cadle danding at the top of it. This hill is feparated from one which rifes 
dill higher, by a deep and narrow valley, called the Cave, or Cove, which runs c» 
tw© (ides of it ; another fide is defended by the tremendous precipice which haogs over 
the entrance of the great cavern ; but there is a narrow neck of land at the fouth- wed 
corner of the cadle, which runs over the mouth of the cavern, and joins to a pafture*. 
called Calow Padure; fo that the cadle was only acceflible by the deep afcent from 
the town, or b/ this neck of land. It was, however, Jittle calculated for defence, ex- 
cept- againd any fudden aflault, being too fmall to hold any great number of men, 
and there are no marks of there having been any weU in it ; and unlefs they had fome 
contrivance to get water out of the cavern- below, (of which there is no trace) it does 
not appear how they could be fupplied, if an enemy was in pofledion of the town. 
It was, however* ufed as a fortification by the barons in King John's time, and was 
taken from them in the 16th of that king, by William Ferrers, earl of Derby, (great 

S randfon of Margaret, daughter and heir of William Peverell) who held .the governor. 

lip of it fix years**- In the 7 Henry III. the cudody of. it was given, to Bryan de 
l’lile, a perfon much truded by Henry. It was again granted to him in the 13th, an<L 
again in the 16th of that kingf. The valley winds amongd the mountains for the length 
of a mile, being modly narrow at the bottom, but oppofite the cadle -was 200 yards 
over. » 

• Dugd. Bar, v. i. p.,i6u. • f Ibid. v. i. p. 737. 
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Tradition fays, that this caftle was built by William Peverell, natural fon of the Con- 
queror, who once fpent a Chrifhnas here. Mr. King thinks it of much earlier date, 
but it is certain that Peverell had it at the time of the furvey, by the name of the Caftle 
ofPekc, with the honor and foreft, and 14 lordlhips in this county, befides a great 
many in Nottinghamfhirc, and other countries*. It feems to have been fometimes 
called the Caftle of Hope, as John, earl of Warren and Surrey, was made governor of 
that caftle in 28 Edward I. and it is not known that there was any one in that place. In 
4 Edward II. John, the grandfon and fucceflor of this earl, had a grant of the caftle 
and honor of Pelcc in Derbyfhire, with the whole foreft of High Peke, in r s ample man- 
ner as William Peverell anciently enjoyed the fame before it came to the king of Eng- 
land by efeheatf. Peverell is faid to have held a grand tournament here, at which a 
king of Scotland and prince of Wales were prefent. This caftle and foreft appears to 
have been part of the fortune given with Joan, After of Edward the IHd. on her mar- 
riage with David, prince of Scotland J. 

The common opinion is, that the ftone with which this caftle is built, was brought 
from a place called Bur-tor, near Hucklow, by Batham-edge, down Calow-pafture, and 
was conveyed over a ditch of 50 feet wide, and 1 2 deep, formed by a point of land 
fhooting out from the pafture into the valley, called the Cave, by a draw’bridge near the 
fide of the Ifthmus, to the point of the hill on which the caftle ftands. That the ftone was 
brought from Bur-tor is indeed certain, for befides the almoft infuperable difficulty of 
bringing it from the other fide, the ftone here is found on examination to be of the fame 
fort as that ufed in this building. 

The path from the town to the caftle is carried in traverfes, to break the fteepnefs of 
the afeent. A large area, called the caftle yard, was inclofed by a ftone wall, running 
acrofs the hill from eaft to weft, from the cave to the cavern, and from north to fouth, 
along the fide of each of thofe places, fo as to meet the keep which ftands at the point 
of a rock, jutting over the mouth of the great cavern, about 261 feet above the water 
which ifl'ues from thence. This wall, towards the town, is ftill 20 feet high in fome 
places, but the ground within is moftly level with the top of it. A little diltance from 
the eaft end of it is a part which is higher, and projects four or five feet from the wall, 
the top feeming to have been embattled. Between this and the north-eaft corner the 
foot of the wall is fupported by a ftone buttrefs ; near the north-weft corner, the wall 
is alfo higher, and in it was a door, or perhaps window, as there is no appearance of 
fteps on the outfide. From this corner up to the keep, the wall along the edge of the 
precipice is 10 or 12 feet high. The entrance to the caftle yard was at the north- 
eaft corner, where was an arched way, as appears by the fouth fide of the arch ftill 
remaining/ 

The walls of the keep, on the fouth and weft fides, are pretty entire, and at the 
north-weft corner are now fifty-five feet high ; but the north and eaft fides are much 
fhattered. On the outfide it forms a fquare of 38 feet two inches, but on the infidc 
it is not equal, being from north to fouth 2 1 feet four inches, from eaft to weft 1 9 
feet three inches. As I can depend on the accuracy of my friend, who meafured it, 
this difference mud be .accounted for from a difference in the thicknefs of the walls, 
which in general are near eight feet. It confifted of two rooms only, one on the 

• Dtigd. Bar. v. i*p. 436. 4 t Ibid. v. i. p. 81. 

X A° 11 E. 111 . Eliz. que fuit ux Tho— Menercll tenuit die quo obiit tercinn partem unius mefluagii 
Jc 10 acr terre cum pertinentiis in Wormhull in com. Derby de Johanna regina Anglix, [but this mutt be 
a miftakej ut de calfro de pecco per ferjantiam vid. per homagium & perfervicium inveniendi unum homi- 
atm cum arcu & fagittis in foretta ipfiue regine de alt6 pecco. Had. MS. 2223. fo. 101. 
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ground floor, and one above, over which the roof was raifed, not flat, but with gable 
ends to the north and fouth, the outer walls riling hbove it. The ground floor xvas 
about 14 feet high, as well as can be difcovered from the rubbilh now fallen on the 
bottom ; the other room was.16 feethigh. • There was no entrance to the lower room 
from the outfide, (what ia-how ufed as an entrance being only a hole broke through 
the wall at the comer where the ftaircafe is*) but a flight of fteps led to a door in the 
fouth fide of the upper room, the dopr being (even feet high, and about four and a 
half wide. It is fiudthefe flaps are remembered to have been there, but are now quite 
deftroyed. The places where were the hinges of the door, remain, and on one fide 
is a hole in the wall, in w^jehthe bar to fallen the door was put. It is now called the 
bar-hole, is made of fqtlaredftone, and goes 12 or 14 feet into the wall; on the other 
fide is a hole to correlpOrid with it. In this room is one narrow window over the door, 
one in the north, and' one. in. the eaft fide; in the north-eaft and fouth- weft corners, 
are two places which have the- appearance of privies; in the fouth-call corner is a nar- 
row winding flair-cafe, now in a ruinous condition, which led down to the room below, 
and up to the roof. Defending this ftaircafe, the lower room is found to have been 
lighted by two windows, or loops, one in the north fide, the other in the eaft, each 
of them being feven feet high, five feet five inches wide on the infide, but narrowing 
to about four feet high, and feven inches wide on the outfidef. The walls are com. 
poled of finall limeftones and mortar, of fuch an excellent temper, that it binds the- 
whole together like a rock, faced on the outfide and infide “with hewn gritftone. Part 
of that on the outfide, and much of it on the infide, is ftill pretty intirc ; but the fandy 
part of fome of the Hones has crumbled away, fo as at firll fight to exhibit an appearance 
of very rude fculpture ; but within a quarter of an inch of the mortar, at the joints, 
the Hone is entire, which may be owing to the effedt of the well tempered mortar on 
fuch parts as come in contadl with it. In further confirmation of this opinion, I am 
allured, that at Bur-tor there is a ftratum of Hone which moulders away in this man- 
ner. On the outfide there is no appearance of any fuch thing ; may we fuppofe the 
weathejt to have hardened the Hone there ? Within fide there is in the wall a little her- 
ring-bone ornament. This caftle was ufed for keeping the records of the miners’ courts, 
till they were removed to Tutbury caftle in the time of Queen Elizabeth. An intrench- 
inent, which begins at. the lower end of the valley, called the Cave, inclofed the town, 
ending at the great cavern, and forming a femicircle ; this is now called the town 
ditch, but the whole of it cannot e&ftly be traced, having been deftroyed in many 
parts by buildings and the plough. Mere, at Burgh, and at Hope, are fome' chalybeate 
lpringsj. * * 

The celebrated cavern well deferves to be feen, and is vifited without dagger, and 
with much lefs trouble than may be imagined by thofe who have not gone into it. 
A rock on the left of the entrance is 75 yards and a quarter high; and direttly from 
the caftle wall to the .ground, as eighty-nine yards and an half§ ; die precipice, which 
Hopes down all die way on the left hand from the caftle;, is above 200 yards long, that 
on the right 106. The mouth, in which are a few huts of fome packthread-fpinners, 
is 40 yards wide, and 14 high. At 150* yards frOtn the entrance you come to the- 
firll water, the: toof gradually Hoping downtfllit comeswilhin ahout two feet ©f the 

* Mr. King thinks otherwrifii and'thatthe .fteps leading te the door iMgan on the eafttMv*nd went 
round the corner of the wall. He hag paid fuch attention to thefc matt?nrm general, and Ab- this place in. 
particular, that I dare hot difpute his opinion. 

t Mr. King has given a large account of this caftle in the 6th vol, of the Arch. p. 247, &c. 

j Short, p. 277. § Ibid. p. 30. * 
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fcirface of the ftream which paffes through the cavern ; this water is to be croiTed by 
lying down in a boat filled with ftraw, which is pulhed forward by the guide, who 
wades through the water. You foon come to a cavern, faid to be 70 yards wide, 
and 40 high, in the top of which are feveral openings, but the candles will not enable 
the eye to reach their extent. After croffing the water a fecond time, (on the guide’s 
back) you come to a cavern, called Roger Rain’s Houfe, becaufe there is a continual 
dropping of water from the roof. At this place you are entertained by a company of 
fingers, who have taken another path, and afeended to a place called the Chancel, con- 
fiderably higher than the part you ftand on, where, with lights in their hands, they 
fing various fongs The effect is very ftriking. In the whole, the water is croffed 
feven times, but ftepping-ftones are fufficient, except at the two first. In one place, 
the ftream is loft in a quickfand, but emerges again. At the diftance of about 750 
yards from the entrance, the rock came down so clofe to the water, that it precluded 
all farther paffage ; but as there was reafon to believe from the found, that there was 
a cavern beyond, about four years ago a gentleman determined to try if he could 
not dive under the rock, and rife in the cavern beyond } he plunged in, but, as was ex- 
pedted, ftruck his head againft the rock, fell motionlefs to the bottom, and was dragged 
out with .difficulty. The man who (hews this place, has been at much trouble and 
fome expence in blowing up the rock, to open a paffage to this fuppofed cavern, but 
finds that he has iniftaken the courfe, and now means to try in another part. He 
.treated us with an explofion, which rolled like thunder. The water which is found 
here, is fuppofed to be that which is ingulphed by the fide of the turnpike road, three 
miles from Caftleton. in the way to Chapel in Frith, juft by a farm-houfe. 

On coming out of the -cavern, after having been fo long abfent from day-light, the 
firft appearance of it has an effedt beyond defeription ; I know not whether a compa- 
nion of it with the break of day under a grey fky, interfperfed with fleecy clouds, 
will convey an adequate idea, but no one can lee it without feeling a molt pleafing 
fenfation. 

At the foot of Mam Torr is another cavern, called Water Hull, into which the 
good-natured Ciceroni will probably endeavour to prevail on the traveller to descend ; 
the defeent, however, is very dirty and difficult, and there is not any thing at the bot- 
tom worth feeing. They get out of it fome blue-john, ufed by the polilhers for 
making vafes, &c. and petrifaftions, amongft which are fome exaftly refembling the 
bones and Ihells of filhes of various forts, cockles, oyfters, pe&unculi, patellae, and the 
nautilus ; bodies like the vertebra:, fnails, ftars, Ikrews, and various ftriated figures, 
and pieces of the capfulae of infects, like thofe of butterflies. 

I was told by one who had been in it, that there is, at fome diftance on the Other 
f :de of the caftle, a cavern in a mine, which if it was not for the very great difficulty of 
accefs, would be well worth vifiting ; from his defeription it feemed to refemble, in 
miniature, the famous grotto of Antiparos, in the Archipelago ; but, like that, would 
require an uncommon fliare of refolution in the vifitor. • 

The hills on the different fides of the town produce ftone of very different quality. 
Thofe on the fouth, on .one of which the caftle Hands, fumilh a ftone which is burnt 
into lime, and is ufed for a manure ; thofe on the north yield a grit-ftone fit for build- 
ing. The hill on the north appears brown and barren when viewed at a diftance, but 
is, in fad, very good paflurfe ; the Yorkfliire drovers bring their cattle here in the be- 
ginning of May, and keep them all the fummer, paying about thirty ((hillings a head 
for their feed. It is not Very eafy to afeend this hill, but it is worth the labour ; 
•Caftleton dale fpreads as you afeend, and on gaining the fummit, a fequeftered valley* 

8 called 
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c alle d Edife, opens to the eye in a beautiful manner ; it is wide and fertile, the inclo- 
fures running up the fides of the hills, and yearly increafing. Other fmall dales come 
into it from between other hills, and their verdure is contrafted by the brown tops of 
the yet uncultivated ridges. Near the end of one of thefe is the principle part of the 
village of Edale, and an humble chapel, without fpire or tower. A rivulet run3 
down by it, (hewing itfelf in many places, and by the noife of its fall, dirc&s to 
a mill placed in a little grove.' Two or three other clumps of houfes, and fmall 
tufts of trees, and another ftreanilet falling into this, enliven the fcene. From 
hence various other dales branch off’ to what is called the Woodland of Derby- 
fhire, through which no high road has yet been made. This tra£t is of great ex- 
tent, but much of it has been cleared of late, and the plough introduced by the 
Duke of Devonfhire, to whom it moftly belongs. 

Oats is the only com they fow on the hills, which they do three years together, 
if the land is in good condition, otherwife but two, and then lay it down into 
grafs for fix or feven years. When they break up new ground on the hills, 
they ufed to lime it only, which is found to kill the heath, and produces a new, 
l'weet grafs; but they now generally denfliire (i. e. pare and burn the fward;, plow 
it for turnips, then fow oats and grafs-feed. Some put on lime after it is laid 
down into grafs, others in the turnip crop. 

The hill which 1 have just mentioned as dividing Caftleton-dale from Edale, 
confiffs of a long ridge, terminating towards the weft in a broad end, one point 
of which is called Mam Torr, or the (hivering mountain, the foot of which is 
about a mile from Caftleton. On the top of this hill is good mould, two yards 
deep, then clay three-fourths of a yard ; after that a bed of (hale, and a row of 
ironftone, in their turns, for about 20 yards, but the ironftone always thickeft, being 1 
often a yard, the other not half i’o much ; then begins an intermixture of (hale, and a 
mixt (lone, between ironftone and gritftone, in beds of the fame thicknefs, which con-, 
tinues to the foot of the Toor. Thefe ftrata lie horizontally, in the molt exaft order. 
In the upper part it is perpendicular, but in the middle it Hopes. On the top it is 
about 60 yards broad, at the bottom of the running (hale, about 400 yards*. Weft 
from this is a ffmilar breach in the hill, but fmaller, called Little Mam Torr. The 
perpendicular height of the largeft, as meafured by a friend of mine, is 456 feet ; of 
the leaft, 243 feet ; but the top of Mam Torr is faid to be near 1000 feet above the 
level of Caftleton valley f* On the top and fides of this hill is a camp, fuppofed to be 
Roman, of an oblong form, running from N. E. to S. W. the broad end being to the 
fouth weft, where Mam Torr forms one point, Little Mam Torr the other ; the fmaller 
end-is to the north eaft, on the ridge which continues on towards Loofehrll. There 
has been a double trench all round it, but the fouth corner is broken off by the falling 
of the earth at Groat Mam Torr, and the weft by that at Little Mam Torr. The fum- 
mit of the hill is not level, but runs in a ridge nearly from weft to eaft, along which is 
built a ftone wail, as a pafture fence, now dividing the camp into two parts. The: 
afeent to it is very deep every way, except at the north-eaft end, where the ditch erodes- 
the ridge. The principal entrance feems to have been at the weft corner, very near 
the top of Little Mam* i orr ; but there is a track of an old road leading from Mam 
Gate, up the north fide or the hill, to a gate of about four yards wide at the fmall end 
of the camp op-polite to the other gateway. There is a third of tile tame width, to- 
wards the north-weft fide, going down to Edale. Near the north-eaft corner is a good 

\ 

* Short, p. 31, * *J* Whitchurft, p. 153, 
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tyring. At the fouth-weft end are two ftnall mounts within the camp. The trench 
is about 1 6 feet wide at bottom, and indofes fomething more than fixteen acres of 
ground, the whole circumference being about 1200 yards. 

At the foot of Little Mam Torr, near Mam Gate, is a field called Hills Pafturc, 
taking its name from a number of fmall hillocks irregularly difperfed about it. On the 
level ground, amongft thefo, the foundations offevcral buildings were difcovered a few 
years ago. which were grown over with grafs ; the ftone was taken up and carried 
away, to be ufed in other places. The perfon employed about it fays, that the walls 
were in general from 1 8 inches to two feet in thicknefs, compofed of (lone, which did 
not fecm to have been hewed fmooth with a chiffel, but dreffed with a pick-axe, juft 
fufticiently to make them bed together, without any mortar or cement. There were 
icveral door thrdholds, but no appearance of any ftones marked with fire, to indicate 
chimnies. Thcfe buildings were of various (hape and fize ; one of them was circular, 
about 24 feet diameter, with an opening for a door-way on the fouth fide ; about eight 
feet weft ofit was a fmall building, containing three fidcs of an oblong fquare, one end 
being open. The whole inclofed by a wall, fomething in the (hape of a triangle, but 
not regular ; the longed: fide about 50 yards. Near this were two other buildings, 
nearly lquare, wider at one end than at the other, the linalleft end being 1 2 feet, the 
other three fides 18 feet each ; the fmall end of one was to the fouth, of the other to 
the weft ; the fize of thefe was exactly the fame. At a little diftance from the wide 
end of each, is a heap of ftone and rubbifh, overgrown with grafs, of about fix feet 
long, and one high. There were two other buildings confiderably larger, of irregular 
fliape. 

Whether thefe had any relation to the camp, 1 do not know. Nothing was found 
to fhewthe purpofe for which they were originally intended, nor is there any remem- 
brance of their being in any other date than they were found on this occafion, nor any 
tradition concerning them. 

From this camp a ditch is carried down the fouth fide of the hill, crofs the valley to 
Micklow-hill, about three miles off; and from thence, S. E. by S. crofting the Ba- 
thom-gate, and a llream that rifes at Bradwcll, and runs by Brough, it goes in a 
itraight line to Shatton, or Bradwell-edgc, about three miles more. It is called the 
Grey-ditch, and poflibly was a Pra-tentura, or fore fence of the Romans*. On the 
fide of Mam Torr Hill it is very vifibie ; in the valley it is loft in many places, the 
plough having deftroyed it ; but from Micklow-hill to Shatton-edge, it is plainly feen. 
The flopc- or front is towards Brough : it is about 20 feet high, and 12 broad at top. 
There is no tradition concerning ft, but pieceffof fwords, tyears, fpurs, and bridle-bits, 
have been found on both fidcs, and very near it, between Bathotn-gate and Bradwell- 
water. Juft where it croffesthe Batliom-gatc, on the eaft fide of it is a large limeftone 
rock, called I din tree, or Eden tree. It is faid that a King Eddin had a houi'e here, but 
perhaps it is unnecefiarv to fay that nothing of it remains now. About a hundred yards 
north of tin's rock is a fallifh tyring, very clear and cold, 0/ a purgative quality ; many 
poor people have ufed it for bathing and drinking, and found it uleful in fcorbulic and 
ulcerous complaints. This tyring runs into Bradwell-water, at a part of it vulgarly 
called Birdfwalh, a little before it joins the Nooe. Perhaps the* true name relates to 
this ftation, and is, Burgh-Y’afh. 

On the point of land formed by the junction of thefe two fmall ftreams, was the 
Roman ftation called Brough, or Burgh. The road called Bathom-gate, went from 

9 Similar iu Jiat mentioned in Morton’s Natural Hiftory of Northamptonfhfrc, p. 526. 
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hence to Buxton, and is plainly to be feen for about a mile from Brough, running a 
confidcrablc part of the way in a parallel line with the prefent road to Smadale, tne 
hedge of a field on the right hand Handing on it. After eroding Grey-ditch, it makes 
a turn to the north-well, probably for the more eafy afeonding the hill, which is long 
and Ho?p, and it is then only difeovered by the plough till it cotnes upon the More, 
about .Itree quarters of a mile on this fide Bathom-edge, where it is plainly feen; ami. 
on the Buxton fide of the edge it is again vifible for about a mile, in a direct line to- 
wards the inclofures at Chapel in the I'oreft, and is again found by the plough near 
Buxton, at which place Mr. Watfon found, in 1772, a Roman Ration, not noticed 
before, but he does not deferibe it*. Where it is moR entire, it mcafures eighteen 
feet over, and is compofed of a fmall chirty, flinty gravel, different from the natural 
foil, and fuch as is found on Brad well and Tidfwell- mores. It is raifed in the middle, 
like the modern turnpike roailsf. 

The place at Brough, called the CaRle, lies a little to the north of this road, having 
a communication with it from the fouth corner. Many foundations of buildings lying 
on every fide of this fpot, have been turned up by the plough, but it has been fo well 
levelled within thefe few years, that none are now to be feen; the Rones have been 
uled in building houfes and walls in the neighbourhood. Some perfect ones were in a 
wall inclofing the field ; they were of brown grit-done, the fliape of a wedge, about 
eleven inches long, nine broad at one end, fix at the other, and about five thick. 
Between the cafile and the river bricks have been taken up, but none on the other fide 
of the water ; on the other fide, urns have been found. Mr. Pegge fays, that in 
1761 he law the rude buRs of Apollo, and another deity, in Rone, which had been 
difeovered in the fields here ; that a coarfe pavement had been dug up, compofed of 
pieces of tile and cement, in the lower of the two fields called Halflcds, at the conflu- 
ence of Bradwcll-brook and the Nooe, where were the apparent marks of an oblong 
fquare building, the angles of which were of hewn grit-Rone. lie alfo found the 
fragment of a tile, on which the letters O H, part of the word Cohort, were re- 
maining. 

In a field at the conflux of the two flreams, it is in memory that a double row of 
pillars croffed the point of land, but they have been entirely dcllroycd fome time. 
Old people fay they were of grit-Rone, and that three perfons could walk abreafl be- 
tween than. At a gate by the road fide, juR before coming to the mill, on the left 
of the gate I faw a bale, and part of a column of brown Rone. 

There have been frequently found pieces of fwords, fpears, bridle-bits, coins, and 
pieces of pavement, compofed of fmall bits of brick and pebble Rones, Rrongly cemented 
with" lime, great numbers of whole and broken bricks, with letters on them, and tiles. 
John Wilion, eiquire, of Broomhead-hall, near Sheffield, is faid to be poffeffed of 
fevcral fpecimens of the bricks, one of them entire, eight inches long, feven and three 

# Arch v. iii . p* 2^7. 

i Mr. IVggc’s account of die Roman roads in Derbyfhire, which I have feen fince writing the above,, 
fry*, that at the l):rm ol the Fore It (i e. Chapel in the Fore(t) a few yards within the lane, called Hern- 
Hone- Line, it enters the inclofures on the left hand, where we could difeern its courfe in the month of June 
very plainly* by the different colour of the grafs, till it entered that ftraight lane that goes to Fairfield. 
Afterwards it winds to lire left hand, towards Fairfield, and proceeds by that village to Buxton, where it 
finally endo. He obferves, that there is no trace of a road to the noVth or north-cail of Brough, and 
therefore concludes that it was only for a communication between that place and Buxton. But Mr. Wat- 
fon, in his account of Mclandra caRle, in the pari ill of G lollop, in Derbyfhire, fays there is a road to it 
from Brough, which is called the Do&or’s-gate, and tttat it goes from thence to a place in Yorkfhire, 
called the Dolor’s lane Head, where it joined the great Roman w f ay from Manchdtei to York.— Arch, 
v.iii. p.237. 
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quarters broad, one and three quarters thick, with the letters C. H. # very fairly im- 
prefled in the middle; and a broken one, on which the letter C. remains. He is faid 

to have alfo the rim of an urn, found here, with thefe letters on it 

ing in fmaller chara&ers ; and a piece of a patera of fine red earth. About feven or 
eight years ago there were found two large urns full of aihes ; the urns were well pre- 
ferved, and were fent to fome gentlemen in London. Another was found two years 
ago, full of allies, of the colour of fern allies ; the man who found it, broke it to fee 
what it was made of. A piece of it I now have. A few years ago there w r as turned up 
by the plough a half-length figure of a woman, with her arms folded acrofs her bread:, 
cut in a rough grit-Hone. It was fold to a gentleman near Bakewell. 

In the fpring 1780, there was found at the north corner of the caltlca baking Hone, 
fuch as is now ufed in the country for baking oat-bread. 

Oppofite to the Station, on the fouth fide of the Bradwell-water, arc a few houfes, 
retaining the name of Brough ; where the ftreams join is a mill, and a little below it 
a bridge, leading towards Sheffield, over the river which retains the name of the 
None. 

The common people fay, that King Pevercll had a houfc at Brough ; this King Pe- 
verell means William Peverell, mentioned before ; his father, in the fecond year ol 
his reign, gave him Nottingham caftlcf. 

On examination, a gentleman tells me, it does not feern that there have been any 
fortifications on Will-hill and Loofe-hill, though the tradition is, that a bloody battle 
was fought near them by two armies, which encamped thereon, but when, or by 
whom, is not known. The appearance is nothing more than fome ditches ; whether 
ufed for fences, or a flight temporary defence, I know not. There are heaps of earth 
raifed by the rubbilh thrown out of fome Hone quarries. It is not known that any in- 
flruments of war have been found here; but about the year 1778, or 1779, on re- 
moving a large heap of Hones, a little to the caltward of Winhill-pike, an urn was 
found under them ; it was made of clay badly baked, the workmanlhip very rude. It 
is faid to have been made like a flower-pot, about half an inch thick at top, not fo 
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ground, the top covered with a flat Hone, and over it the heap of Hones was rudely 
piled up in the form of a hay-cock. It is not remembered whether allies or bones were 
found in it. Some parts of it are in Mr. Wilfon’s polleilion. 

About a mile north-eaH of the Nethcrbooth, in Edale, what was .called a Druid’s 
Altar, was deflnoyed a few years ago, for the fake of the Hone. 

It was in a rough, heathy paHure, called the Nethcr-more, on the fununit of a hill, 
descending on three fid£s to the depth of a quarter of a mile, but on the fourth fide 
is a level ground of 30 or 40 acres, at the end of which, ami at the foot of another 
mountain, is a ditph, the Hope or front of which is towards that other mountain, and 
ic about eight feet ; the top, or crown, is about five feet broad, the bottom about fix 
feet. This ditch is about 660 yards long, a rivulet crofling each end of it. The altar 
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%ras circular, about 66 feet diameter-, compofed of rough ftones of various fizes, rudely 
piled together, without mortar or cement, in the form of a hay-cock, about 1 8 fee t in 
perpendicular height. The top was hollow, in the form of a bafon, abotn four feet 
deep, and fix feet in diameter ; the ftone on the infide of this bafon was black, and 
much burned, as if large fires had been often made in it. There is not the lealt ap- 
pearance of any tool having been ufed on the ftones, but they fcem to have been taken 
from the furface of the hill on the other fide the ditch, where there are now lying groat 
quantities of loofe ones of the fame fort. What is in the ground immediately about 
the altar, differs in hardnefs, grit, and colour. As much has been carried away from 
this pile, as has built a pafture wall 40 roods long (feven yards to the rood) fix feet 
high, 20 inches thick at bottom, and 10 at top, but foinc hundred loads yet remain. 
No part of the earth at bottom has yet been cleared, fo that it is not known whe- 
ther there is any thing under it, which would lead to a difeovory of the ufe for 
which it was intended, but other fimilar ones have been removed entirely, and nothing 
found. 

The bafon at the top, and the marks of fire, would feem to fhew that this was a bea- 
con, but the hill on the other fide the ditch is higher, and being fo near, would have 
been ufed for that purpofe, efpecially as the ftone ufed in the conftru&ion was to be car- 
ried from thence to this place. The ditch too was certainly meant for more than a com- 
mon pafture fence, if indeed any fences were made for cattle on the tops of hills in early 
times. 

A few years ago a large ftone lying on the fide of the hill, on the right of the village 
of Edale, was removed, and under it were found 15 or 16 beads, about two inches dia- 
meter, and the thicknefs of the (lent of a large tobacco pipe ; one was of amber, the 
reft of glafs, fome black and white, others of different colours. Moft of them were 
font to Cambridge. Thcfe were amulets, ufed by the Druids j Pliny fays, they wore 
them as a badge of diftindtion, and tells a very ridiculous ftory of the manner of taking 
them; but according to Camden (or his continuator) there is a like fuperftition about 
this matter ftill fubfifting in moft parts of Wales, throughout all Scotland, and in 
Cornwall. He fays, it is there “ the common opinion of the vulgar, that about Mid- 
fummer Eve ("though in the time they do not all agree) it is ufual for fnakes to meet 
in companies, and that by joining heads together and hiding, a kind of bubble is form- 
ed, like a ring, about the head of one of them, which the reft, by continual hiding, blow 
on till it comes off at the tail, and then it immediately hardens, and refembles a glafs 
ring, which whoever finds (as fome old women and children arc perfuaded) fhall prof- 
per in all his undertakings. The rings thus generated “ are called Gleincn Nadrordh ; 
in Englilh, fnake-ftones. They are fmall glal's amulets, commonly about half as wide as 
our finger rings, but much thicker, of a green colour ufually, though fome of them are 
blue, and others curioufly waved with blue, red, and white*.” He adds, that fome 
quantity of them, together with fome amber beads, had been lately difeovered at a ffone- 
pit near GarvoKl, in Berks, where a battle had been fought between the Romans and 
Britons, lie thinks they were ufed as amulets by the Druids. 

The opinion of the Cornilh is fomewhat differently given by Mr. Carew, who fays, 
“ the country people in Cornwall have a perfuafion that the fnakes here breathing upon 
a hazel wand, produce a ftone ring of blue colour, in which there appears the yellow 
figure of a fnake ; and that beafts which are ftung, bcin'g given fome water to drink 
wherein this ftone has been foked, will recoverf.” Some of them have been fount! in 
NorthamptonlhircJ. * 

* Cara. v. ii. p. 64. f Survey of Corn waif. p. 216. J Morton'* Natural Hillorjr, p. 499. 
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Dr. Borlafc mentions what is faid by thefe authors, without telling us whether the 
notion flill continues, but it feems as if it did. 

The top 9 f the hill, on the left of the village, is full of bogs, the other hills hereabouts 
are found. 

Caftleton, is a royal manor, leafed to the duke of Devonfhire. Lady Maffarecne has 
confiderable property here, and particularly a leafe from the crown of a large trad of 
ground which has been inclofcd, and is now good land. 

A level is driving through a hill between the caflle and Mam Torr, in the King’s 
Fields, which is carried on in the manner of the duke of Bridgewater’s, at Worfley- 
mill, and under the direction of Mr Gilbert, his manager there j but the canal here is 
all under ground, and is only ufed to convey the rubbilh of it as it is dug, to a place 
where it may be got rid of ; at firft this was done by conveying it to the mouth of the 
ffiafr, and drawing it up in buckets, but they have fincc found cavities in the rocks under 
ground, large enough to lake oil* any quantity. The fhaft is funk about ten yards deep, 
and by conveying the water into chafms in the rock, they avoided the neceffity of car- 
rying it through the grounds of the freeholders. A flight of wide Hone fteps leads 
down to the water, which is literally a fubterrancous navigation, no part of it 
being above ground. Eight men are employed, who work about a fathom in a week j 
in 1777 they had finilhed about 400 yards, and had about 500 more to do. The ex- 
pence is about 50 fliillings a yard, but no difficulty, no danger, no expence, can damp 
the ardour of undertakers in this bufinefs. Between Matlock and Roofeley one is car- 
rying on through the hill near Darley-bridge, towards Yowlgrave, which had coll 
1 c, cooi. when fcarce a third of it was done. This is through a rock of fuch hardnefs, 
that tools will fcarcely touch it, and the whole is performed by the proccfs of blading 
with gunpowder ; and even this is lb impeded by the great quantity of water and moil- 
ture, that the powder mud be inclofcd in tin pipes. 

By the cuftom of the miners, any one who finds a fpot unworked, which he thinks 
likely to produce a vein of lead, though in another man’s field*, may put down a little 
wooden crofs, called a Stoter, and enter his name with the proper officer, who fets out 
a certain number of mcers (a meer is twenty-nine yards) and he is then at liberty to 
work it, fink pits, and lay the rubbiffi about fixteen yards on each fide as he proceeds. 
If he docs not work it, and another has a mind to try his fortune, he goes to the officer, 
tells him fuch a fpot is not worked, and defircs him to nick it ; the officer, with a jury 
of twenty-four, who are fworn for the purpofe of attending to this bufinefs, go to the 
fpot, cut a nick in the crofs, and give notice to the firft undertaker, that they {hail go 
again at fuch a time, for the fame purpole. . If no notice is taken, the} go a lecond 
and third tiqic, after which the property is veiled in the new adventurer, fubjedt .to the 
fame rules. 

The lead ore, when brought out of the mine, is broken with heavy hammers on a 
Rone/ called a knock- Hone, and is then put into a wooden fieve, and rinccd in a large 
tub the ore falls through, and leaves the lighter rubbilh, which is fkimneed off, thrown 
out at a. hole in the wall, and thence taken to the buddle, where it is rinccd again by a 
ftnall current of water, the lead falling to the bottom. What is carried down by the 
current, is waflied once more in the fame manner, and the depofit litre, which is almolt 

• A temarkablo cafe t^f this fort happened lately. The owner of- a Held employed a man by the great, 
to get flone in his field The latter employed labourers by the day, who found a vein of lead. This 
inan, the 1 . bourn's, and the owner of the field, made their fepaiate claims ; in the B.irmoot Court it was 
adjudged to the man who took the' work by the gieat, the day labourers being only confidered as his 
it n ants. • 
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as fine as flour, is called belland. The beating and fir ft rincing is done by women, who 
work nine hours in the day, and earn about feven-pence. The men earn about eight 
fhillings a week. 

After all this is gone through, an officer, known by the name of the Barmifler, comes 
on behalf of the lord of the manor, and takes the proportion due to him, which is, in 
fotne places, every tenth, in fome every thirteenth, in others every twentieth or twenty- 
fifth difh ; till this is done, none can be removed or fold. A difh, or hoppet, is a peck, 
or fixteen pints in the High Peak, and fourteen in the Low ; nine difhes make a load, 
and four of thefe a horfe load. When the dues are thus taken, the ore is carried to 
the finelting-houfe, and run into pieces, two of* which are called a pig, and weigh about 
eleven ftone. Sixteen pieces make a fother, the weight of which is different according 
to the market it is defigned for ; to London, nineteen hundred and a half ; to Hull, 
twenty-four hundred ; to other places, the medium between thefe two. The price is, 
however, the fame, and this difference in the weight is made to an Twer the expence of 
carriage, which is paid by the feller. On an average the fother is worth 13I. 15s. The 
lead is moftly carried to the navigation near Rotherham, or to Chefterfield, tobefent to 
market. 

Pieces of ore of about the fizc of nutmegs, are called bing ; a fmaller fort, pefey ; in a 
ftill fmaller (late it is called fmitham. Some years ago the miners contended, that toll 
was not to be taken of this Lift ; but as they had it in their power to reduce as much 
as they plcafcd to that fizc, and would have annihilated the toll, the duke of Devon- 
fhirc, who is leflee of the crown throughout the High Peak, tried the queftion, and 
fucceeded. By this determination he is entitled to the thirteenth difh of the whole, 
but he takes no more than a twenty-fifth, except occafionally, toaflert his right. Mr. 
Rowls, who is leflee of the crown in the Low Peak, has had the fame difpute, but takes 
the thirteenth. 

The ore is run into pieces, either in fmelting-houfes, or cupola’s. The latter were 
introduced about 1730, and are confidercd as lefs prejudicial to the health of the work- 
men, than the former, but fmelting-houfes are ftill ufed. The finoke of the lead pro- 
duces palfics, confumptions, the byon, which refembles a quinfy, and a diforder in the 
bowels, called the belland, .and which affefts cattle that feed on the grafs or heath con- 
taminated by the fmoak ; it gives a fweetnefs to the herbage, and makes them eat it 
greedily, but the proprietors of the fmelting-houfes are often forced to pay damages for 
cattle which are killed by it. 

A charge of lead which is 1 8 hundred weight, takes up from feven to ten hours 
in fmclting. Two men are employed about it, the pay of the firft is is. 3d. of the 
feednd is. For fuch trifling linns do men undertake fuch unwholefome employ- 
ments ! 

Difputcs between miners arc tried at the Barmoot Court, which is held about Lady- 
Day and Michaelmas, and at any intermediate time, if required. At the general courts, 
a jury of 24 wofking-miners is fworn, who are fummoned when a fpecial court is called, 
and twelve make a jury to try the caufe. A fpecial jury of holders of mines may be 
had, if demanded. On complaint to the court, the twenty-fezur view the matter in dif- 
pute, and give their opinion ; if either party is diffatisfied, a trial is had before the 
iteward of the court, who is the judge, and council often attend. If the verdict is not 
fatisfaftory, the matter is removed to Wcftminfter-hall ; in cafes of'importance this is 
generally done. 

People often undertake to drive a fough, to‘ carry oft* the water from their own, or 
others, mines. 11 they relieve the mine of another, they are entitled to a certain pro- 

* portion 
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portion of all the ore got in that mine after it is cleaned ; fometimes fo much as one- 
fixth. If, in carrying on the work they hit on a vein of lead, they frequently find that 
it is within the meers of fome other miner, and then they are obliged to account for the 
produce. 

Six miles beyond Tidfwell is the little village of Fairfield, (a chapelry of Hope) and 
a mile beyond that is Buxton, whofe bath has been celebrated from the time of the Ro- 
mans, and to this day continues to afford relief to the afili&ed. He who is racked by 
the gout or rheumatifm, or deprived of the ufe of his limbs by thofe painful diforders, 
here finds his cure, and hangs up his votive crutch. 

It is feated in a bottom, and the re fort of company to the bath has made it grow 
into the fize of a fmall town ; but it is, as mentioned before, a townfhip of Bake- 
well. 

The bath is at a houfe called The Hall, is of a temperate heat, equal to new milk, or 
that of one’s own Wood ; it is in a room ten yards long, five and a half wide, and 
about the fame height. There is a ftone bench along one end and fide of it, for the 
ufe of the bathers, and at each corner are flops to go down into it. It is 26 feet fix 
inches long, 1 2 feet eight inches broad, four feet nine inches deep at one end, and 
fix inches lefs at the other. The bottom is paved with fmooth flags. On the backfide 
lies a rock of folid black limeftone, or a kind of baflard marble. The two chief fprings 
rife up through this rock, but feveral Idler fprings rife up all over the bath, through 
chinks in the rock, and the feams in the pavement. The furface of the w r ater is covered 
with a fleam, which, however, does not ruft iron. The level, by which the bath is 
emptied, was made by Mr. White in 1697, at which time he made the outer bath, 
where the old kitchen flood ; he alfo made a fough, to carry off the cold fprings, 
that they might not rife in the bath, and chill the water. The outer bath is l'e- 
venteen feet long, ten feet two inches wide, and four feet fix inches deep, and is filled 
from the inner bath. The fprings will fill them both in two hours and eight mi- 
nutes*. 

That the poor might not be deprived of the benefit of thefe (and Bath) waters, by the 
fevere laws made in Queen Elizabeth’s time for regulating the poor, and confining them 
to their own parifhes, and yet that this might not be made a pretence for idle vagabonds, 
it is provided, in an aft made in her 39th year, that none coming hither, or to Bath, 
fhould beg, but fhould have relief from their parifhes, and a pafs from two juftices, fixing 
the time of their return. 

The water is fulphureous and faline, yet not foetid, but very palatable, becaufe the 
fulphur is not united with any vitriolic particles, or but very few faline", it tinges not 
filver, nor is purgative, by reafon the faline parts are in fuch fmall proportions.. If 
drank, it creates a good appetite, and is preferibed in fcorbutic rheumatifms, and con- 
fumptionsf. 

St. Anne’s well, which fumifhes the water that is drank, is on the other fide of the 
late turnpike-road, under a fmall ftone alcove, built by fir Thomas Delves, who had 
received a cure herej ; but that is now taken down, and a more elegant one built in its 
room. St. ABne had formerly a chapel dedicated to her in this place. 

This bath was ufed by* the Romans, and the remains of their road are vifible at Fair- 
field, pointing towards the ftation at Burgh, or Brough, mentioned before. In Dr. 
Leigh’s time, a wall was ter be feen cemented with red Roman plaifter, clofe by St. 

• # Short f p. 42^ 
f Leigh, b. i. p. 3*, ji. 3j. 

% Stufccley’ft Icin. Cur. v. i. p. 56. 
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Anne’s well, with the ruins of the ancient bath, its dimenfions, and length ; he fays, 
•the plaifter was red, and hard as brick, a mixture not prepared in thefe days, and ap- 
peared as if it was burnt, exactly refembling tile*. This well rofc into a Hone bafon, 
within a Roman brick wall, a yard fquare within, and a yard high on three fidesi ; 
this wall was deftroyed in 1 709, when the arch over that fpring was built by fir Tho- 
mas Delves. About 1697, as Mr. White was driving up a level to the bath, 50 yards 
eaft of St. Anne’s well, and 14 north of Bingham fpring, the workmen found, buried 
deep under the grafs and corn-mould, flieets of lead l'pread upon great pieces of timber, 
about four yards fquare, with broken ledges round about, which had been a leaden cii- 
tern, and not unlikely that of the Romans, at leaft of fome ancient bath, which had 
been fupplied with'water from Bingham well. The firft good houfe for the accommodation 
of vifitors, was built not long before 1572 (when Dr. Jones publifheda treatife on thefe 
waters) by the earl of Shrewfbury. This was demolifhed about 1670, by the then earl 
of Devonmire, and a new houfe built. At this time a regirter of cures, which had 
been long kept here, was deftroyed, with all the votive crutches, which hung on the 
walls J. 

Bingham, or Mr. Leigh’s well, is a very ftrong, warm fpring, rifingout of the black 
limeftone, in a very dry ground, about 63 yards fouth, and fouth eaft of St. Anne’s well. 
It is not always equally Itrong, but in a great drought difeharged 1 75 >3 gallons of water 
in an hour§ . There is in the fame clofe a hot and cold fpring, 20 yards fouth eaft of 
St. Anne’s; and a little eaft of this, on the eaft fide of a ftone wall, is another fmall, flow, 
hot fpring, which mixes with a cold one, rifing up clofe by it. Another warm fpring 
rifes in the flream of the level, which carries the water from the bath ; and on the fouth 
of this ftream rife two other warm fprings|j. 

Dr. Short computes, that the four warm fprings together, throw forth in a year 97 
millions, b8i thoufand 860 gallons of water, exclufive of the wafte that gets' out of 
the bath, the ftrong fpring in the middle of the bath level, what rifes in the hot and cold 
fpring, and the two fmall warm fprings in the low ground, with feveral other oozings of 
warm water in different places, the whole of which added, might nearly double the 
■quantity^ - . 

On the north fide the brook, oppofite to the hall, is a chalybeate fpring, which, 
mixed with the water of St. Anne’s, or Bingham well, is a gentle purgative**. 

Befides the hall, there are two large houfes on the hill for the reception of company, 
the White Hart, and the Eagle, with fome other fmaller ones ; but fo great has been 
the refort for many years, that the duke of Devonlhire, who is owner of the bath, has 
at length determined to provide ftill further accommodation. He has accordingly begun 
to build in the bottom, near the hall, and is about to ereft another inn, a large affembly 
room, and fome private houfes, which are to form a crefcent. The foundations are lay- 
ing (1780), and in digging them, another warm fpring has been difeovered, in which 
the water bubbles up with confiderable force ; near it was found the corner of a build- 
ing of fquared ftone, fuppofed to have been the work of the Romans. It might have been 
fuppofed, that as the prefent bath is not near large enough to accommodate the compa- 
ny conveniently, and a greater refort niuft be expefted when the buildings are com- 
pleted, they would have gladly availed themfelves of this additional bath ; unfortunately 
they have not. A grove of trees, which could ill be fpared ? has been cut down, to make 

* Leigh, b. iii. p. 4 1. . f Short’s Mineral Waters, p. 33. % Ibid, p, 49. 

j Ibid. p. 50. H Ibid. p. 39. q Ibid. p. p. ** Ibid. p. 229. 
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room for thefe alterations. The turnpike road is turned, fo as not to go between the 
hall and the new building, as it ufed to do, but now goes round the crefcent, 
and comes into the town at the top of the hill. The Hone ufed in thefe buildings 
is got on the duke’s eftate, about two miles off, and makes a handfome appear- 
ance. 

The duke’s expence is calculated to be from 30 to 50,0001. but this is much fliort of 
what was originally propofed to have been done. A wide ftreet was to have been built 
in the front of the hall, (which was alfo to have been much enlarged) with a colonade 
on each fide up to it, and the whole was to have been made commodious and magni- 
ficent. The avarice of an individual prevented the execution of the plan ; a fmall field 
of two acres, which was not the duke’s property, lay intermixed with what was his, 
and without it the work could not be carried into execution. The owner thought he 
might avail himfelf of this circumltance to any extent, and that the duke mult buy, 
whatever price he fhould fet on it ; he demanded 2000I. for his two acres. He was 
offered 1 200I. or more, but refilling it, the defign was changed, and the prefent plan 
adopted in its room. By this means his two acres remain of the original value of any 
other two acres near the place, which muff be rated very high, to make them come to 
much more than tool. Difappointed in that fcheme he is now trying another ; he is 
finking to intercept the hot fpring, which he fancies rifes in his ground, and defccnds 
from thence to the hall. 

The curate of the place reads prayers at the hall twice a day, and a fubfcription is 
made for him. Here, as at Matlock, a (hilling a piece is paid for dinner, and the 
fame for fupper. Whoever happens to be at the head of the table, colle&s one (hil- 
ling from every new comer on his firft appearance, for the benefit of the poor ; the 
fame is done at the other houfes, and the whole amounts to a handfome fum in the 
feafon. 

The fituation of this place is the reverie of Matlock, the feenery of which you look 
for in vain. The hills are dreary, and the fummit of one does little more than (hew 
the fummit of another equally bare. The Wye, which runs from hence by Bakewell, 
is in its infancy, being formed by the junction of three fmall fprings a mile weft from 
the hall*. 

About half a mile from Buxton, on the right of the Afhboum road, is a large hill, 
where they get limeftone, and burn it into lime, which is more fit for manure than 
building, outer walls efpecially ; for being expofed to the air and weather, it foon 
moulders, and peels oiff. Lower down, nearer the bath, are different forts of done, 
the lime from which becomes fa hard after working, that it becomes a‘s hard as ftonc-, 
and is not injured by air or weather. Of the limeftone here, there are nine or ten 
different forts, fome of which lying neareft to the hall, are very full of fulphur, and 
being broke or ftruck with a hammer, fmell ftrorgly of it. Moft of the jet black fort 
are of a very irregular figure, full of great knobs, or lumps, the leaft bit whereof 
broke off, fends forth an infufferable fmell ; it contains much folid bitumen, and feems 
as though it were forcibly melted fulphur and ftone powder, thrown up by the vehe- 
mence of a fubterranean fire, and condenfed under the earth’s furface. This is an ob- 
fervation made by Dr. Short J, before the idea was ftarted of*volcanoes being to be 
found in a great number of places where there is no tradition of any. This gentleman 
obfenres, that moft of the limeftone in the Peak abounds with (hells of cockles, oyfters, 

« 

* Short, p. 24. f Ibid. c % Ibid. 
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and efcallops, but none fo much as this place and Stony Middleton ; he contends, 
however, that they are not real (hells, but only refemblances of them*. r l here are fc- 
ven or eight kilns worked in theiummer, which burn from 120 to 300 horfe loads in 
two days, fold at 4d. or 4df . the load. It is fometimes carried away in finall carts, 
which hold about four horfe loads each. Five men join in taking a kiln, and give 5I. 
a year rent for it. They work at the mines in the winter. The heaps of rubbifli from the 
kilns, which are.fcattered over the fides of the hill, grow into a firm confidence, and 
in them the workmen fcoop out habitations, which mull be comfortably warm, as there 
are no crevices to let in the air. At the diftance of a mile from hence, or lefs, on the 
StaiFordihire fide, the foil changes, and in (lead of a limeftone rock covered with ver- 
dant turf, the furface is heath, under that a black, mocry foil, and under that a brown- 
ilh earth, full of loofe, crumbling (tones ; lead in foine places, fome iron-done, and fome 
fulphurf j and a little farther are coal-pits, where coal is got, which is ufed in burning 
the lime. 

Under this hill is the cavern called Poole’s Hole, reputed one of the wonders of 
the Peak ; but no one who has feen the cavern at Cadleton, will find it worth the 
trouble of going into. The entrance is by an arch, fo low, that you mud (loop at 
going in, but it foon rifes to a confiderable height. There are hollows, which are 
called by the names of Poole’s chamber, cellar, &c. and the droppings from the roof 
form maffes of done, which may be fuppofed to reprefent fr.et-work, organ and choir- 
work, the figures of animals, a chair, flitches of bacon, &c. When Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was at Buxton, (he went as far as a pillar, which has ever fince gone by her 
pame, and few go farther ; but beyond this is a deep afeent for near a quarter of a 
mile, which terminates near the roof in a hollow, called the Needle’s Eye, in which 
a candle being placed, it represents a dar. The paffage is rugged, (lippeiy, and dif- 
ficult. 

Near this cave are found hexagonal crydals, the angles and fides complete, but of 
a bad colour, none quite tranfparent, and not fo hard as Bridol dones ; their points 
fcratch glafs, but presently break off. In the year 1756 a gentleman in his walks ob- 
fierved fome little rifings on the rocks, which appeared like ant-hills ; he opened fome, 
and found they confided of a perfect arch, drawn up, as he imagined, by the exhala- 
tion of the fun ; in them was firft formed a thin bed of dirty coloured fpar, and upon 
that a regular cluder, or bed of thefe crydalsj. Dr. Short fays, all thefe are formed 
in the winter, and the more ftormy and colder that is, the larger and harder the pe- 
trifa&ions. 

About a-mile from Buxton, in the Afhboum road, on the left hand, is a hill, called 
Staden Low, marked by a thorn growing on the top. Between the road and that is the 
fquare vallum, with the circle adjoining, mentioned by Dr. Stukeley. The ground there 
has been indofed and ploughed fince he vifited it ; but though the plough has levelled 
the banks, the fhape was as clearly to be diftinguifhed in 1779 as it ever was. It was 
then a field of oats. He fuppofes the circle to have been for (hews, and fays, it is 160 
feet diameter. The vallum he fpeaks of in one place, as being 50 feet on each fide, but 
-revifiting it, he calls it 1 00, the ditch inward. On the point of the circle, fartheft from 
the fquare, heTaysf there was a little femicircular cove of earth. He fpeaks of barrows 
on the tops of the hillsj ; but perhaps means two beacons, which are on the points of 
two hills not far off. 

f {.itcrary Magazine, 1757. 
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Under Staden Low, to the north, the rocks between which the river runs, form a 
tremendous precipice, called’ the Lover’s-leap the particular hiftory from whence it 
got this name I do not know, nor did I hear of any modern exploit of the fort. This, 
with the Marvel Stones, Chee Torr, and the Druids’ Temple near Newhaven, are all 
the things within a morning’s ride from Buxton which I know of. 

Togo to the Marvel Stones, after palling through Fairfield turnpike, take a bye* 
road over the common, on the left, and keep the road to Chapel in Frith a little way, 
then take a lane on the right, which points flraight to a part of the turnpike road from 
Manchefter, by Chapel in Fore ft and Tidfwcll, to Sheffield, over which the Bathom- 
gatc on the moor above, is plainly feen in a line to the edge of the hill. About three 
miles from Buxton, and two before coming to Chapel in the Foreft, thefe Hones are 
in a pafture on the right of the road, on the fide of a finall hill inclining to the fouth. 
It is a rock of about 180 feet long, and 80 broad in the wideft part; it does not any 
where rife more than three feet above the furface of the ground. The face of it is deep- 
ly indented with innumerable channels or gutters, of various length, breadth, lhape, 
and depth ; from nine inches to 30 feet long ; from five inches to five feet wide. 
There arealfo a great number of holes, fome round, fome of an irregular lhape, from 
the fize of a finall bafon to that of a large kettle ; after rains thefe are full of water, 
till exhaled by the fun. The channels, or gutters, generally run north and fouth, 
but none of them go quite acrofs the ftone ; there is always fome feam or ridge of the 
rock terminating the channel, and in a few inches another channel commences, which 
is alfo crofted by another feam or ridge. Thefe feams or ridges are from four inches 
to four feet broad, but there can hardly be found four feet lquare without a hole or 
a channel. The ftone is not jointed, or of a loofe kind, but one hard, firm rock. 
At the eaft and weft ends are a great number of irregular fliaped Hones, Handing a 
few inches from each other, the interfpaces filled with earth, which is covered with 
grafs ; perhaps, if the earth was removed, it would be found that thefe are parts of the 
lame rock. 

This, I believe, is what Dr. Stukeley means, when he mentions having heard of fome 
marvel Hones near Hope, which he fuppoles to have been druidical, but did not fee ; if 
he had, he would not have formed that fuppofition, the whole being certainly the work 
of nature. 

From hence, looking over the moor towards Tidfwell, a white heap is feen, called 
the Tong, where, under earth and ftones, quantities of human bones are found ; and 
in a pafture, called Perry, in this Peak-foreft, a very great quantity has been dis- 
covered under a bank feveral yards in length ; they arc in general found,. There is 
another of, thefe colle&ions of ^ones in a pafture, called Harrod-low, in the fame 
foreft, and one on Wormhill-moor. There is no tradition concerning them that 1 can 
learn. 

Chapel in the Foreft is a little village, in the road from Manchefter to Tidfwell, and 
is fo called from being feated in what was once the Peak-foreft. Ther« is a farm-houfe 
in a good clump of trees (almoft the only ones) faid to have been a lodge ; now called 
the Chamber. Near the village is a large flat, once covered with water, the middle 
now grown up with rufheh and flags, called the Foreft Dam. A Mifs Bower,, who late- 
ly died here, left her harpficord to the church, with a falary of about twenty pounds 
a year for a man tq play it, and find coals to air it, for which ufe a chimney is built. A 
houfe for the mufician is building, the parfonage decaying, ller -mother lengthened 
the church at the eaft end, and made a veiy handfome ftone front there, with a Venetian 

1 . window', 
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window, faffied. She alfo defigned a monument for he? daughter, but dying before 
it was put up, it is not finiffied*. This chapel was famous for the celebration of marriages 
before the aft took place. 

Chee Torr lies on the right of the road from Buxton to Tidfwell, about five miles 
from the former. At the fourth mile- Hone you leave the turnpike, and go under the 
wall of a plantation, to the village of Wormhill. Here is a good houfe belonging to 
Mr. Bagffiaw, whole elder brother ornamented his grounds and the village green 
with many plantations. An honcfl fhoe-maker has opened a fummer coffee-houfe 
here, and will be your guide to the rocks. Descending a very deep hill, you come 
to the river Wye, at a place where it receives two additional fprings in its way to Bake- 
well, and where its current takes up nearly all the fpace between the rocks, which 
feem to have been forced al'under. One of them is laid to be 760 feet high ; it does 
not appear fo high as Matlock Great Torr, but it is perpendicular, and not broken by 
trees. This valley (if it may be fo called) is winding, and you do not fee the whole at 
once. 

A mile to the left of a public houfe, called Newhaven, 1 1 miles from Buxton, in the 
way to A fh bo urn, is a circle of Hones, fuppofed to be of the Druids. A circular bank 
of earth, raifed to a confiderable height, enclofes an area of about 50 yards over ; 
towards the eaft, or fouth-eafi,it is much higher than in the other parts, that part of it 
being formed by a large barrow. The ditch is within fide. On the area was a circle 
of Hones, all of which are thrown down; whether they arc all there 1 cannot fay, but I 
reckoned them to be 32, adding fuch pieces as appeared to have been broken off by the 
fall, to thofe which they feemed to have belonged to when entire. In the centre are 
three large Hones, alfo thrown down. The entrance is at the north, or norrh-wefl fide, 
and feems to lead to thefc three Hones. They arc of the fame fort of rock as the mar- 
vel-floncs, at Smalldale, and were probably brought from a quarry, which there is of 
this kind, about three miles off. It is not eafy to form a conjefture of the original 
height or fize, as they are all thrown down, many, if not all, broken, and fome feem 
deeper buried in the earth than others, but perhaps feven or eight feet may be about 
their length. I am inclined to think iherc was but one circle, and that what, in one 
place, gives the appearance of a fecond, or inner circle, is only occafioned by the frag- 
ments croken off the larger ones in their fall. Weft or fouthweft of the great barrow, 
is a fmaller one, at a little diltancc from the bank, called Arbourlow ; from it many 
others are feen on the tops of the adjacent hills, and one very large one about half a 
mile off, called Endlow. In this lalf, uffies and burnt bones have been found. They 
all have a b;vfcn on the top, and wherever there is a barrow, the hill is called a Low', 
with fome addition prefixed to it. 

From Buxton, returning to Tidfwell, take the road to Sheffield, over tfie high and 
barren moors, of which there is a long fucceffion. By going through Stony Middle- 
ton, one very long and ftcep hill is avoided. Pacing the river at Grindleford bridge, 
the firft afeent „is through a ferubby wood of oaks, called Yarncliff, where a ftreani 
ruffies down a deep woody glen on the left. On gaining the top, fee the rude and 
rough ridges of rock on the moor on the left, called Millftone Edge, from the mill- 
ftones dug there. , 

On this moor are fome things well deferving to be feen, though little fpoken of. 

. The traveller huftens from lb dreary a fpot, and does not think of its affording any en- 
tertainment ; and indeed he ought to take a guide, if he means to look for what I am 
about to mention, left he fliould get into a bog. At the. top of the hill above Yarn- 

6 ’ cliff, 
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cliff, turn on the left, and on the point of a hill called Great Owlar-Torr, is a heap of 
large ftones piled up one againft another ; on the top I found three rock-bafons per- 
feft, and one which had been broken off. Not far from this a vaft ftone is feen peep- 
ing over the edge of a hill, and appearing to be placed on a fmaller ; on going to it, I 
found it to be one very great ftone, perhaps 20 feet high. There is a broad bafe to 
the height of fix or feven feet, the body then becomes fmaller, and is covered with a cap, 
hanging over, fo that you cannot get on the top. 

To the right of this is a fortification, called the Carle’s Work, but of what people 
or age is not known. It may feem to have 1 'ome refemblance of the huge and fhape- 
iefs ftrufture of ftones, mentioned by Tacitus to have been raifed by Caraftacus, when 
he headed the Silures againft the Romans*. On <ts fiift appearance, a ftone wall of 
eight or nine feet high, feeming to be pretty regulary made, is f en eroding a neck of 
land, lying higher than the adjoining part of the moor and which is full of loofe ftones. 
On coming to it, the ftones which cempofe the wall are found to be very large, but 
regularly piled, and covered at the back with a Hoping bank of earth. Keeping to 
the right hand, the ground is of an irregular fhape, inclofed by a fence of ftones, 
rudely placed ; fometimes a great ftone, in its natural pofition, forms the defence, in 
other places fmaller ones are piled between, or on, large ones. In the fide which 
looks towards Chatiworth, is an entrance o. gateway, opening inwards, with two 
flanks. The wall firft mentioned looks towards Great Owlar Torr. Inftead of re- 
turning to the turnpike road, you may go forward, and come in at a fmelting mill, to 
another turnpike road, which comes from Caftleton, by Hatherfage, to Sheffield. 
Here was a rocking-fto. very lately deftroyed by the barbarous hands of an igno- 
rant turnpike furveyor, or mafon. Hatherfage lies a little below, on the left, on the 
iharp defeent of the hill. The church ftands at the upper ?nd of the town, and is 
a handfomt one, with a good fpire ; above it is a place called Camp-green, being 
a high and pretty large circular mound of earth, inclofed by a deep ditch. 

After pading fome miles over thefe barren moors, begin to defeend towards Shef- 
field. 

This town has been for fomc centuries famous for the iron trade, which is here car- 
ried on in various fortr of work to an aftoniftvi' »g exteiu. The rivers Sheff and Dun 
meet near the town, but the navigation does not come quite up to it ; however, it is 
ufed to carry the goods to Hull. It is reckoned .hat there are 40,000 inhabitants, all 
induftrious and fully employed. The number of fmiths and cutlers living in thefe parts in 
the time cf Henry VTt. is noticed by Leland ; and the cutie^i of.rtallamfhire (the name 
for this part o. York/hire) are a .corporation *by aft of parliament, 21 James I. The 
grinders have high wages, owing partly to their ikill, and the nicety requifite in finilh- 
ing edge tools, partly to the danger of their employment from the breaking of the 
ftonfs, which fometimes fly in pieces from the velocity of their motion. The breaking 
of a ftone ufed to be almoft certainly fatal ; but the danger is now greatly lel- 
fened by placing a ftrong band, chained with a very thick iron chain, Over that part of 
the ftone which is next the workman ; by this means, if it does break, it can only fly 
forwards. Thefe grindftqnes are turned by a fet of wheels, which are moved by one 
water-wheel, and have different degrees of velocity ; that of the fizlifher is fuch, that the 
eye fcarce fees it move. 

A great deal of bufinefs is done in filver, and in plating with filver; the former is 

likely to be much increafed by their getting an affay in the town, which they and fomc 

< 

* Gordon’s Tacit ut, v. 2. p. 54, 55. 
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other places obtained in the year 1 77 . Before that they were obliged to fend all their 
filver goods to London to be a flayed and marked, which was attended with much ex- 
pence and lofs of time. 

Here is a filk mill on the model of that at Derby- A new church was built about 
30 years ago. Thomas lord Furnival, in 54 Henry III. obtained licence to make a 
caftle i f h nanor houfeat Sheffield ; and his grandfon, in 24 Edward I. had a charter 
for a week 1 * market at his manor of Sheffield- By a daughter and heir, this eftate, 
with many other- wen* : *no the family of Nevill, in the beginning of the reign of 
Rfohard II. ..nd not long attcr to an only daughter, married to the famous John Tal- 
bot, earl of Shrcwfbury*. His defendants refided here, had a great eftate, and were 
liberal benefactors to the town. Earl George, who, as mentioned before, had the 
cuftody of Mary, Queen of Scots, has a noble monument, which he ereCted in his life- 
time. In the infcription thereon, hr fpeaks of th^ Queen of Scots being in his cuftody 
for 1 6 years, from 1568 ro 1584, and thai htr entertainment was attended with great 
expence, and an anxiety not to be exprefledf. M ’ie funeral of earl Francis, who died 
at this place in OCt. 1 560, was very magnificent, a^co. Jing to the cuftom of thofe days. 
After the fervice, there was a great dinner at the caftle for every one who would come, 
of three hundred and twenty mef Io s of meat, (befides three for the table of the then 
earl, who attended the funeral), each me r s • -nfifling of eight difhes, two boiled, four 
roaft, and two baked. What was left was given to the poor. Fifty does, and twenty- 
nine r^d deer, were killed for this entertainment. The whole ceremony is given in 
Peck’s Defiderata Curiofa, v. & lib. vii. p. 17. The burial ’ tee is in the great church, 
where there is a noble monument for earl George, hulband of the counted, mentioned 
at Hardwick. 

Gilbert, the grandfor of earl Francis, died in ' r n 6 , leaving three daughters and 
coheirs, of whom Ale*hea married Thomas, earl of Arundell, and bn ght him this 
and the Workfop eftate. Fiom this earl of Arundell it defeendtd to *he late dul.; of 
Norfolk, who gave tno S fit ftate *o the earl of Surrey, (fon of the prefent duke) 
who is now the owner. 

The caftle was razed by order of parlr~neni, after tne death of Charles!. 

Barnflev is »’ -* next .-age, before which he woods of the marqfos of Rockingham 
are ft *n o.. -ne right, and on the left is V r entw "th caftle, formerly called Stainborough, 
the feat of the earl of Strafford. I did not g"' to this, but the following is Mr. Arthur 
Young’s account f it 

“ 'Ehe new front t" t’ ■ ’awn is one of the moft beautiful m the .vorld* ; it is fur- 
prifingly light and elegant ; the portico., fupported by fix pillars of the Corinthian 
order, is exceedingly elegant y the triangular cornice, inclofing the arms, is as light as 
poftible ; the baluftrade gives a fine effedt to the whole building,, which is exceeded by 
few in lightnefs, unity of parts,, and. that pleafing fimplidty which mult ftrike every 
beholder. 

“ The ha’l is forty by forty, the oieling fupported by very handfome Corinthian 
pillars, and divided into compartments by cornices elegantly worked and gilt, the di- 
vifions painted in a very pleafing manner. On the left hand you enter an anti-cham- 
ber, twenty feet fquare, then a bed-chamber of the fame ftze, and thirdly, a draw- 
ing-room of the like dimenfions ; the pier-glafs is large, but the frame rather in a 
heavy ftile. Over the chimney, is fome carving, by Gibbons. . 

• Dug<l. Bar. v. 1 . p. 7 16, 301, 31^ + Ibid p. 333. 

t Thu front it from a defign drawn by hit lor dihip. 
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“ The other fide of the hall opens into a drawing-room, 40 by 25. The chimney- 
piece is exceedingly elegant ; the cornice furrounds a plate of Siena marble, upon 
which is a beautiful feftoon of flowers in white ; it is fupported by two pillars of Siena, 
wreathed with white, than which nothing can have a better effect. The door-cafes are 
very elegantly carved and gilt. Here are three fine flabs, one of Egyptian granite, and 
two of Siena marble ; alfo feveral pictures. 

“ The dining-room is 25 by 30. Hero is the portrait of the great earl of Strafford, 
by Vandyke. 

“ Going up flairs (the flair-cafe by the bye is fo lofty as to pain the eye) you enter 
the gallery, which is one of the mofl beautiful in England. It is one hundred and 
eighty feet long, by twenty-four broad, and thirty high. It is in three divifions ; a 
large one in the centre, and a fmall one at each end ; the divifion is by very magnificent 
pillars of marble, with gilt capitals. In the fpaces between thefe pillars and the wall are 
■fome ftatues. 

“ This noble gallery is defigncd and ufed as a rendezvous room, and an admirable 
one it is ; one end is furnilhed for niufic, and the other with a billiard-table : this is the 
ftile in which fuch rooms fhould always be regulated. At each end is a very elegant 
Venetian window, contrived (like feveral others in the houfe; to admit the air by Hiding 
down the pannel under the centre part of it. The cornices of the end divifions are of 
marble, richly ornamented. Here are feveral valuable pictures, amongft which is Charles 
I. in the Ifle of Wight, by Vandyke. 

“ Lord Strafford’s library is a good room, 30 by 20, and the book-cafes hand fomely 
difpofed. 

“ Her ladyfhip’s dreffing room is extremely elegant, about twenty-five feet fquare, 
hung with blue Indian paper ; the cornice, ceiling, and ornaments, all extremely pretty ; 
the toilette boxes of gold, and very handfome. 

“ Her reading clofet is exceflively elegant, hung with a painted fattin, and the ceiling 
in Mofaics, feflooned with honey-fuckles ; the cornice of glafs painted with flowers ; it 
is a fweet little room, and muft pleafe every fpedtator. On the other fide of the drefling- 
room is a bird clofet, in which are many cages of finging birds : the bed-chamber, 
twenty-five feet fquare, is very handfome, and the whole apartment very pleafingly 
complete. 

“ But Wentworth caftle is more famous for the beauties of the ornamented environs, 
than for that of the houfe, though the front is fuperior to many. The water and woods 
adjoining are fketched with great tafle. The firft extends through the park in a mean- 
dring courfe, and wherever it is viewed, the terminations are no whefN/een, having 
every whefe the effedl of a real and very beautiful river ; the groves of oaks fill up the 
bends of the ftream in a mofl beautiful manner, here advancing thick to the very banks 
of the water, there appearing at a diftance, breaking away to a few fcattered trees in 
fome fpots, and in others joining their branches into the inoft folemn brownnefs. The 
water in many places is feen from the houfe, between the trees of ‘feveral fcattered 
clumps, mofl; pi&urefqucly ; in others, it is quite loft behind hills, and breaks every 
where upon the view, in, a ftile that cannot be too much admired. 

“ The fhrubbery that adjoins the houfe is difpofed with the*utmoft elegance : the 
waving Hopes dotted with firs, pines, &c. are exceflively pretty : and the temple is fixed 
at fo beautiful a fjiot, as to command the fweet landfcape of the park, and the rich prof- 
ped of the adjacent country, which rifes in a bold manner, and prefents an admirable 
view of cultivated hills. 


“Winding 
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** Winding up the hill among the plantations and woods, which are laid out in an 
agreeable tafte, we came to the bowling-green, which is thickly encompaffed with ever- 
greens, retired and beautiful, with a very light and pretty Chincfc temple on one fide 
of it, and from thence crofsa dark, walk, catching a moll beautiful view of a bank of 
diftant wood. The next object is a ftatue of Ceres, in a retired fpot ; the cafcadc ap- 
pearing with a good effeCt, and through the divifions of it, the diftant profpect is feen 
very finely. The lawn which leads up to the caflle is elegant ; there is a dump of firs 
on one fide of it, through which the diftant profpect is feen, and the abovementioned 
ftatue of Ceres is caught in the hollow of a dark grove with the molt piCturefque ele- 
gance, and is one among the few inftances of ftatues being employed in gardens with 
real tafte. From the platform of grafs v'ithin the caftlc walls (in the centre of which 
is a ftatue of the late carl who built it) over the battlements, you behold a furpriiing 
profpeCt on which- ever fide you look ; but the view which plcaies me bell:, is that op- 
pofitc the entrance, where you look down upon a valley, which is extenlive, finely 
bounded by rifing cultivated hills, and very complete in being commanded at a fingle 
look, notwithftanding its vaft variety. 

“ Within the menagery, at the bottom of the park, is a moft pleafing (hrubbery, ex- 
tremely fequeftered, cool, ihady, and agreeably contrafted to that by the houfe, from 
which fo much diftant profpeft is beheld ; the latter is what may be called fine, but the 
former is pleafingly agreeable. We proceeded through the menagery (which is pretty 
well (locked with pheafants, &c.) to the bottom of the (hrubbery, where is an alcove in 
a fequeftered fituation ; in front of it the body of a large oak is feen at the end of a 
walk, in a pleafing ftile ; but on approaching it, three more are caught in the fame 
manner, which, from uniformity in fuch merely rural and natural objects, difpleafes at 
the firft fight. The (hrubbery, or rather plantation, is fpread over two fine Hopes, the 
valley between which is a long, winding, hollow dale, exquifitely beautiful, the banks 
arc thickly covered with great numbers of very fine oaks, whofe noble branches in fome 
places almoft join over the grafs lawn, which winds through this elegant valley ; at the 
upper end ia a Gothic temple over a little grot, which forms an arch, and together have 
a pleafing effect ; on a near view this temple is found a light, airy, and elegant building. 
Behind it is a water, fweetly fituated, furrounded by hanging woods, in a beautiful 
manner ; an ifiand in it, prettily planted j and the bank on the left fide rifing elegantly 
from the water, and fcattered with fine oaks. From the feat of the river god (the 
ftream by the by is too fmall to be fanCtified) the view into the park is pretty, congenial 
with the fpot, and the temple caught in a proper ftile.” 

Mr. Young concludes with properly acknowledging the true politenefs of lord 
and -lady Stafford, in permitting ftrangers to have eafy acccfs to a. fight of this place ; 
and execrates, as every one mult do, the infolent pride of nabobs and contrac- 
tors, who accidentally becoming poffeffed of fine feats, refufe that gratification t o all 
who are not of their prefent acquaintance. 

Lord Strafford has built fome ruins near the road, which may perhaps have a good ef- 
fect from the houfe, or grounds, but they appear very indifferently to a traveller. 

Barncfley is a fmall town, black from the coal-mines and iron-works round it, from 
whence it has got the* name of Black Barncfley. Yet, contradictory as it may feem, 
thread is blceched here ; fome coarfe linen for fhirts and chpcks, is wove. 

In the village of Sandall is a fmall fchool by the road fide, the modeft builder ol 
which has only placed the initials of his name, C. Z. j he fays in the infeription, that 
it k defigned to teach Englifh and the Chriftian religion, the too great neglect of which 
he remarks, and, if I remember right, witfcf an apoftrophe ! 
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At this place was a caftle, built by John, the laft earl Warren, who having no ifluc 
by his wife, in 9 Edward II. by fpecial grant, gave the inheritance of all his lands to 
the king and his heirs, amongft which, this caflle and the manor of Wakefield are enu- 
merated ; ten years after the king granted it to him for his life*. In 1 Edward III. on 
the death of Thomas, duke of Lancafter, Henry being found to be his brother and 
heir, the king, taking his homage, commanded his efeheator north of Trent, not to 
meddle with the caftle of Sandale, manor of Wakefield, &c. whereurto John earl of 
Warren laid claim, they being, by confent of both parties, to remain in the king’s 
hands, to be delivered to Ilenryf. Yet, in the 20th year of that king, this earl 
Warren fettled this caftle on Maud de Nereford (his concubine) and on John and 
Thomas, his foils by herj. It, however, afterwards came to the crown, and was 
given by Edward III. to his fifth fon, Edmund de Langley, from whom it defeended 
to Richard, duke of York, the competitor of Henry VI. and who, between this place 
■and Wakefield, fought the battle with Henry’s queen, in which he loft his life. He 
had appointed his army to rendezvous here, but was followed fuddenly by the queen 
before his forces were collected ; too gallant to bear .the thoughts of being braved by' 
her at the gate of his own caftle, he fallied out, was defeated, and killed. Mr. TI10- 
refby had a ring which was found in this place, and fuppofed to have been his. On 
the right hand of the road, between this and Wakefield, on the fpot where he fell, 
a ftonecrofs was eretted, which was deftroyed ih the late civil war§. 

On the bridge over the Calder, at the entrance of Wakefield, Hands a chapel, 
built by Edward the lVth ; it belongs to the poor, was lately converted into a ware- 
houfe, aad is now let to an cloath’s-man. In the front are remains of feme groups 
of figures, and other ornaments. Poflibly it might have fome reference to this battle, 
or to the murder of the young earl of Rutland, put to death in cold blood near the 
bridge, by lord Clifford, a young man whofe barbarity ftained the luftre of the victory, 
and gained him the name of The Butcher. He paid dear for it afterwards, as did the 
queen, for her weak and unworthy infults to the body of the gallant York. This 
lord was killed in the battle of Towton, and his foils, then quite infants, would have 
been facrificed to the manes of Rutland, if their mother had not preferved them, by 
fending the youngeft beyond lea, and concealing the eidelt at the houfe of a fhepherd, 
where he was brought up as a peafant, without education, and remained in that flate 
till the lettlement of Henry VII. on the throne, made it fafe to difeover him. His 
eftates were in the mean time in the hands of his enemies, but he then got rellitution 
of themjj. • 

In 1756 a number of groupcs-, in wood tfnd nlabafter, were found inYfee roof of a 
houfe in the market-place, fuppofed to have belonged to the chapel on the bridge, or 
to Sandall caftle. One of them reprefented St. William, archbifhop of York ; ano- 
ther the martyrdom of St. Amphibalus ; Mofes and Aaron, David and Solomon, 
Chrift and the twelve Apoillcs, Paul, John Baptift, the three Magi, Sr. Anne teach- 
ing the virgin, a mitred figure, fuppofed the patron faint of the chapel*, the martyrdom 
of Sti John the Baptift in the cauldron, wirh Polycarp and Ignatius, the Roman ma- 
gistrate and the executioners. They were about twelve inches high, painted red, and 
gilded. St Anne was three feet high, and in the beft ftyle, whfence this might rather 
be conjectured to be the patron faint, or principal figure^ - . 

* Dugd. Bar. v. J. p. 8t. f Ibid. p. 783. f Ibid. p. 8a. 

§ When Leland made his nofes, Sandall caftk belonged to the king. Itin. v. i p. -5. A view of it, 
from a draught in the dutchy office, has been engraved by the Society of Antiquaries, 

|| Dugd. Bar. v. i. p. 343. f Gough’* Topography, v. ii, p. 438. 
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’This town is handfome and well built, and has long been noted for the clothing trade. 
There is a good bridge over the Calder, which was made navigable fo far about 1 698. 
Amongft other eminent men whom this place has produced, was the Pindar who dif- 
tinguilhed himfclf as the antagonift of the bold Robinhood. 

The road from hence to Leeds, is through a country black with coal-pits, and the 
finoakof the fire-engines and glafs-houfes ; but the land is good. At Leeds the cloth- 
ing trade, that ftaple manufacture of the kingdom, which employs fuch innumerable 
hands, and which is a more genuine fourcc of wealth than the mines of Peru, is feen 
in all its glory. The cloth ufed to be expofed on flails in the ftreet, but in 1758 a 
large hall was built by fubfeription of 1 589 clothiers, each of whom had a fpot afligned 
him in it for fale of his cloth. The payment was three guineas each ; and if the flail 
is fold, no larger premium is permitted to be taken. A new hall is now fini filed on a 
flill larger fcale, over the centre of which is an afletnbly room. It is almoft incredible 
how much bufinefs is done here on the cloth-market days, which are Tucfdays and 
Saturdays. The neighbourhood is full of the country houfesofthe rich clothiers. 

About three miles off are tliejruins of Kirkflall-abbey, a (lately Gothic building, in 
a vale watered by the river Aire. It was of the Ciftercian order, founded by Henry 
do Lacy in 1 1 57, and was valued at the diffolution at 329I. as. 1 id. The gateway is 
walled up, and converted into a farm-houfe, the arch plainly appearing. The abbot’s 
palace was on the fouth. The middle, north, and fouth ailes of the church remain, 
with nine pillars on each fide, but the roof of the middle ailc is gone. Places for fix 
altars, three on each fide the high altar, arc vifible. At the well end is a turret, with 
fteps up to it, leading to the roof of the fouth aile, overgrown with grafs. The tower, 
built about the time of Henry VIII. is pretty entire* ; part of an arched chamber, lead- 
ing to the cemetery, and part of the dormitory, remain. The wall under the eaft win- 
dow is broken down, and there is no door at the weft, fo that there is a paflage through 
the whole building, and this being always open, the cattle ufe it for a flieltcr, and 
make it very dirty. It is pity the noble owner (the duke of Montague) fiiould not 
pay fo much regard to this ftrudlure, and the purpofes for which it was originally de- 
figned, as to prevent this abufe of it. One fees with veneration thefc mouldering re- 
mains of the piety of our anceftors ; and, if it were only for the picturclque feenes 
which they exhibit in their prefent condition, one cannot but lament that they (hould 
want the little care which would preferve them very long from further deftruttion. 

Near this place are faid to be remains of fome Danifii works. 

It is faid that there was a Roman pottery two miles from Leeds, at Hawcafter-rigg, 
on Blackmore, and that there are fome veftiges of a Roman town at Adellf. 

•Go to Harewood, where is Gawthorp-hallJ, the feat of Mr. Edwin Lafcelles, for- 
merly that of the Gafcoignes, late of the Boulters§. At the village of that name, are 
fome remains of the caftle, once belonging to the Curd’s, demolifned in the late civil 
war. 

Mr. King, who has taken very great pains in inveftigating the remains of ancient 
caftles, fays, that what remains of this appears to have been chiefly built about the time 
of Edward I. and to have been compleated in that of Edward III. The entrance is by 
two portals, in the lirft of which is the groove for the portcullis. In the apartment 

* January 27, 3779, three (ides of this tower fell down, and only thl fouth fido of it remains. Gough’* 
Topography, v. ii p. 470. 

f Phil. Tranf. N*. 2*2, p. 319; and N". 282, p. 1285. J. Now called Harewood-houfe. 

f Of whom John Boulter, cfq. is fpokeu of by the a'uthors of Magna Biitannia, in 1731, as a perfon of 
great piety and benevolence. * 
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over the fecond, is -a large door way, which has three coats of arras over it ; the firfl 
and third contain a lion rampant, being the arms of Aldburgh, charged on the bread; with 
a fleur-de-lis, to diftinguilh the branch which poflefled this caftle from the elder ; the 
fecond contains an orle, being the arms of Baliol. What is very extraordinary, this 
great arch only leads into the finall room in the upper part of the tower of entrance, where 
there could not be any communicatiop. with the grand entrance below, and it feeras un- 
connected with any other parts, except that little room, and the galleries in the wall. 
This little room is fuppofed to have been the chapel ; in the freeze round it are 1 2 
coats of arms cut in hone, amongd which thofe of Aldburgh are repeated three times ; 
fir William de Aldburgh became poflefled of this caftle by gift of Robert dc Infula, or 
De rifle, lord Lifle, of Rugemont, in 38 Edward III. on his marriage with a daugh- 
ter of that lord. Sir William had one daughter and heir, who married fir Richard 
Redman, in the reign of Henry IV. From this repetition of the arms of Aldburgh, 
.when only one of that name poflefi’ed the place, Mr. King thinks the date of this part 
of the building, at lead:, may be fixed to the time of that fir William, and he conjec- 
tures that the reft was built by Robert de Lifle, in the reign of Edward I. The Red- 
mans continued owners to the time of Elizabeth. 

On the ground floor of the caftle, is the appearance of a tomb, a thing not cafily to 
be accounted for in fuch a place. In the end walls are marks of a high-ridged roof 
having been let in, over the ftate apartments, but beneath the high parapet wall, 
fo as to leave room for a platform on each fide upon the leads above, fecured by the 
parapet, which might be for the purpofe of placing warlike engines*. The fame has 
been obferved at Caftleton. 

In the church is a monument for that upright and firm judge, fir William Gafcoigne, 
who could not be prevailed on to pronounce what he thought an unjuft fentence againlt 
Scrope, archbifhop of Canterbury, when arrefted for an infurreClion againft Henry IV. 
and who fo nobly fupported the dignity of the bench, by committing the prince of 
Wales (afterwards Henry V.) for a contempt in court. To the honor of the prince, 
he fubtnitted to the law, and to the honor of his father, he commended the judge. 
He died in 141a. There is alfo a curious tomb for the Redmans, foine time lords 
here. Mr. Lafcelles built a range of neat houfes in the village, intending to eftablifh 
a ribband manufactory 5 unfortunately it did not fuccecd, but the attempt does him 
honor. 

About half a mile from the village is the Hall, which he has lately rebuilt on a new 
fpot of ground. It is a large, elegant houfe, Handing on an eminence, and from the 
fouth front overlooks a piece of water in the bottom, The gallery extend»-the w hole 
weft end of‘ the houfe, and is feventy-feven feet and an half long, by twenty-four feet 
and an half wide, and twenty-two high. The politenefs of the family, in moft obligingly 
permitting us, as travellers, to fee the houfe on a day on which it is not ufually (hewn, 
mult not be palled without mention ; it gave additional pleal'ure to that arifing from 
the fight of a place finilhed with fo much taftc. ' 

At Knarelborough are fome remains of the caftle. Handing on a high abrupt bank, 
overlooking the river Nid* which runs at the foot of it. It was built foon after the 
Conqueft by Serlo de Burgh, uncle by the father’s fide to Euftace Vefcy ; it came after- 
wards to be the feat of the Eftotcvilles, a daughter of which family married Hugh de 
Moreville, one of 'the four knights who flew Thomas Becket ; aid he, in her right, 
held this caftle, and fied to it with his afliftants in that a£t : they remained here mut 

# Arch, v. vi. p. 329. 
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for a year, but fubmitting to the church, were pardoned on condition of performing 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. 

After this it came to the crown, and was given by Henry' III. to Hubert de Burgh, 
his faithf ul adherent, but the advifer of his arbitrary mcafures. It again efeheated to 
the king, and was granted by Henry III. to his brother Richard, carl of Cornwall, 
whofe fon Edmund dying without ifi'ue, it was given by Edward II. to his favourite 
Piers de Gavcftone. On In's death it came once more into the royal poffelfion, and in 
44 Edward III. was granted to John of Gaunt, duke of Laucaftcr, and has belonged 
to that dutchy ever fince. 

In 1399 Richard II. after his depofition, was removed hither from Pickering caflle, 
and from hence carried to Pontefract caftle, where he ended his days. 

The townfmen defended it for Charles 1 . after the battle of Marfton-moor, in the 
molt fpirited manner, and at laft being compelled to furrender, had leave to go where 
they pleafcd. Lilburn, who commanded for the parliament, deflroyed ail the build- 
ings within the caflle walls, and the materials and furniture were fold*. The fouth 
front of the keep is partly Handing, and is about 48 feet high, between two round 
towers, which are placed one at each corner. Thefc towers arc folid (tone work, ex- 
cept that one of them has a fmall window and a loop, with very narrow' pafiages leading 
to them ; the lower part of that in which is the loop, is a vaulted room, now ufed as a 
prifon, which has no communication with the infide of the keep. The ground floor 
teems to have been ufed as f tore-rooms. Adjoining to one of the towers is a fmall 
door, opening into an apartment which has no communication « hatever with the infide 
of the keep ; in this room the records of the forefi have long been kept. By the fide 
of this little door were the fteps leading to the door of the apartment on the fecond 
floor ; this door is ornamented with tracery work, fo as to have fome appearance of a 
window. Under thefe flops is a door to the vaults below. The great room on the 
fecond floor, appears to have had an arched roof of flone workf. 

At the bottom of the town, acrofs the bridge, is the famous dropping well, falling 
from a rock of limeftone of coarl'e grainj (which is nearly infulated from the neigh- 
bouring bank, from which it flipped down about the beginning of this century) in a 
perpetual ftreatn of many firings of water, of a petrifying qualify. The river runs be- 
low', and for fome miles goes through a deep valley, wooded on the fides, fometimes to 
the water’s edge. There are three other wells here j the fweet fpa, or vitrioline well ; 
the (linking, or fulphur well (which tinges filver with a copper colour, owing to its 
having the addition of a vitriolic falt§); and St Mongah, or Kentegera’s well. This 
St. Mongah was a Scottifh faint. 

A mile from Knarefborough, near Gritnble-bridge, is a place called St. Robert’s 
Cave, in the time of king John the habitation of a hermit of that name, fon of one 
who had been twice mayor of York, but he difliking the world, left his patrimony, 
and after having been a fhort time a monk at Morpeth, retired to this place ||. This 
gave rife to a religious foundation by Richard earl of Cornwall, of the order of the 
Holy Trinity for redemption of captives. It was furrendered by the prior 1 530. The 
cave is dug in the rocjk above the river Nid, and has been kstely made remarkable by 
the difeovery of a murder, committed there about fifteen years before by one Eugene 
Aram, a man, who, without education, had acquired a confulerab^e fhare of learning 


* Camel, vol. ii. p. 94. Grofe. . 

f Mr. King has given a very exa& defeription of this cnftlc in Arch. v. vi. p. 3 22. 
|. Short, p. ic6. § Leigh, b. i. p. 34. || Leland, Itin. v. i. p. 
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by intenfe application ; his defence is perhaps as mafterly a performance as has been 
often feen on fuch an occufion, and would have done honour to a better caufe. 

About two miles from Knareiborough is Plumpton, an old feat of an old family of 
that name, which flourifhed from the Conqueft till the middle of the prefent ccntmy, 
when this place, with an eftate of feven hundred pounds a year, was bought by Mr. 
Daniel Lafcelles. He defigned to have built a houfe, which he began, made his kitchen 
garden, and formed a pleafure ground in a romantic fpot, but then defided, and went 
to live at Goldfworth, another purchafe of his, two miles off. The company at Harro- 
gate, which is at a fin, ill dillance, have the advantage of what has been done, a vifit to 
thefe gardens being one of theft cxcurfions. 

Mr. Lafcelles found in a bottom near the houfe, a fmall piece of water, with a num- 
ber of rocks (landing up in detached pieces of various forms; he enlarged the water 
confiderably, forming various bays between the rocks, and covering the tops of them 
•with greenfward, fhrubs, and flowers, often leaving the ftdes quite bare. The walks 
are carried fometimes between, fometimes by the fide, fometimes on the top of thefe 
rocks, which prefent themfelves in a variety of lhapes. The autumnal crocus grows 
wild in the paltures here in great plenty. ^ 

Not far from hence is Copgravc, where is a memorable epitaph, fimilar to that of 
Mr. lleyrick, mentioned at Leicefter. It is for John Wincupp, who was re&or thereof 
54 years; pious, charitable, and peaceable ; never fued any, nor was fued ; lived 52 
years with his wife, had lix children, and a numerous family (boarding and teaching 
many of the gentry) out of which not one died in all that time ; himfelf was the firft, 
July 8, 1 637, in his 86th year*. 

The forefl of Knarefborough is now inclofed ; the land, lately of little ufe, is now 
converted into arable and good paflurc. The family of the Slingfbys, (till flourifhing 
here, were made rangers of this forefl: in the time of Edward I. Their feat is at Scre- 
vcn-hall, a handfome houfe, with very plcafant walks, and fine views. 

Go from hence to the little town of Ripley, and lodge there. Here is a feat of fir 
John Ingleby, whole family has refided in this place for ages. It is famous for the 
birth of lir George Ripley, the celebrated chymift, who lived in the 15th century, and 
is faid to have difeovered the philofopher’s flone. Near this place were found, in 1 734, 
two pigs of lead, inferibed. Imp. Cues. Domitiano Avg. cos. VII., one of which is now in 
the hands of fir John Inglebyf. 

The next day pals by a new houfe, building by Mr. Meffenger, late owner of Foun- 
tain’s abbey, and lb to Ripon. * 

At Ripon was a monaflery, built by Wilfrid, archbilhop of York, a prelate, who 
prefuming 'on his great wealth and power, behaved with fuch infolence to Egfrid, King 
of Northumberland, that he deprived him of his fee ; and defpiling the authority of 
the Pope, to whom Wilfrid had appealed, put him into prifon, for daring to appeal to 
a foreign power againfl him. On the death of Egfrid, he made his peace with Alfred, 
who fucceeded to the crown, and obtained a reflitution of his fee of York ; but the fame 
infolence produced a fecond banilhment : he now found favour with Ethelred, King of 
the Mercians, who mad» him bilhop of Leicefter ; but his behaviour here was fuch, 
that he was not long after degraded. Such, however, was the merit of his appeal to 
Rome, that it made a faint pf him}. 

( f Phil. Trans, N*. 459, p. 560 ; and Gough’s Top. v. ii. p, 464. 


* Camel. ▼. ii. p. 95. 

, Leland, Itin. v. i. p. 76. 
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Before Wilfrid’s foundation, there had been a monaftery of Scots here, of whom 
Bata, abbot of Melros, was chief. It flood in a bottom, a fmall diftance from the 
minder. An abbot ofFountaynes got a grant of the chapel, part of which he pulled 
down, and rebuilt it, intending to have made it a cell to his abbey; whenLeland vifited this 
place, a chauntry pried was maintained there, and he obferves, that there were three 
erodes {landing in a row at the eaft end of the chapel garth, of very ancient workman- 
fliip, and monuments of feme notable men buried there*. He obferves, that woollen 
cloth ufed to be made in the town, but idlenefs was then fore encreafed, and cloth- 
making almoft decayed. Wilfrid’s building was entirely demolilhed by the Danes, but 
was re-edified by Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury!. This place was in fuch favour with 
Athelflan, that he granted a charter, by which, amongft other privileges, all St. Wil- 
fi-id’s men w r ere to be believed in all courts by their Yae and NaeJ. At thedifiolution, 
the w'hole of the revenues were feized into the hands of the crown. In 1604 a petition 
was prefented to Anne, Queen of James I. for fettling a college here, in the manner of 
an univerfity, for the benefit of the borders of England ami Scotland^. She approved 
the plan, but it was not carried into execution ; however, James refounded the church, 
making it confift of a dean, fubdean, and fix prebendaries, allowing them 247I. per am. 
out of the former prcbendal lands. 

There is now a collegiate church with three fteeples, or towers, large, but very plain. 
The fpircs have been long fince blown down. This church fuftere l much in the civil 
war in 1643, but has been well repaired fince. Under the church is a narrow, winding 
paflage, called St. Wilfrid’s Needle, heretofore fuppofed to have been a trial of female 
challity, fuch as had made a flip, not being able to go through. 

The manor was granted 0 y Queen Mary to the fee of York, to which it now belongs. 
Here is a free gfammar-fchool, founded by Queen Mary in the third year of her reign, 
and well endow d. There is abb a blue-coat hofpital, founded about 1672 by Za- 
charias Jeplbn, an apothecary of York, for the maintenance and education of twenty 
orphan boys, or the tons of poor fretmen of the town, who are taken care of from the 
age of feven to fifteen ; and any two of them who may be deemed fit lor the univerfity, 
are to have an exhibition of <ol. a year each, for feven years, at Cambridge. 
Such as are apprenticed at Ripon, have ; 1 . given with them. The dlates are veiled in 
ten trullees. 

The market-place is very large, having in the centre an obclilk of free Hone, 82 feet 
high, on the top of which is a bugle horn, the arms of the town. Having fuffered 
much by the weather, it was rebuilt by Mr. Aiflabie. in 17 -it. It was formerly the 
culloin tor the VigUlarius , or W’akcman (who feems to have been the chief magiftrate 
till James I. granted a charter to the town, making it a corporation, confifting of mayor, 
recorder, 12 aldermen, and 24 ailiflants to order that a horn Ihould be blown every 
night at nine o’clock, and if any houfe or Ihop was broken open or robbed, between 
that time and fun-riling, the lufs was to be made good by the town, for which purpofe 
each houfchold&r paid four-pence a-ytar, or, if he had a back door to another ftreet, 
eight-pence)! The horn is ltill blown, though the tax, and the benefit arifing from it, 
are difeontinued. 

At this town, in *1695, werc> found many Saxon coins, namely, of their brafs 

fticca’s, whereof there were eight to a penny. They were of the latter race of the 

. , 

• Leland, Itin. v. i. p. 77. f Canid. v. ii. p. 94, 95. f. Dugd. Mon. vol. i. p. 173. 

§ The plan is iufeitcd iu Peck’s Dcfid. Cur. r. ii. lib.- 7. p. 56. 'll Gent'* liiftory of Ripon. 
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kings of Deira, or rather the Subreguli, after Egbert had reduced it to be part of his 
monarchy*. 

Two miles from Ripon is a fulphur well, called Oldfield Spaw. It lies between two 
hills, near an old abbey, in a very romantic fituation, refembling Matlock ; it was dif- 
covercd about the end of the laft century. The fpring is always of the fame height, 
not afl'ected by rain or drought, but boils up with great noil’e againft a change of 
weathert. 

About four miles eafl of Ripon, towards Boroughbridge, is Newby, the feat of Mr. 
Weddell, on the banks of the Eure. The fituation is low, but the grounds are laid out 
to the belt advantage ; and whatever is wanting without, is amply made up within the 
houfe, which is difpofed and furnithed in Adams’s befl manner. There are a few good 
pictures of the firft matters, and fuch a collection of ftatues, buds, bas-relicis, urns, far- 
cophagus’s, and antique marbles, as few houfes in England can fhew ; amongft the Ra- 
rues, the Venus holds the firft place. 

A little way from this town is Studley Park, the feat of the late Mr. Aiflabie. The 
gardens were begun about 60 years ago by his father (who married the htirels of the 
jYiallorie’s an ancient family) and have long been celebrated as thelfincfi in the north of 
England. They are at a fmall diflance from the houfe, in a valley, in which are fevcral 
pieces of water, too much in the old, formal ftile, fupplied by a little ftream, which comes 
from Fountain’s abbey; the hills on each fide are covered with woods, in which are 
interfperfed ieveral temples and buildings, fo placed as to form excellent points of view 
from the different walks which are carried along the fides and tops of the declivities. 
The late owner was at lad enabled to make the place compleat by the addition of this 
abbey, which it was many years before he could obtain. It Rands at the upper end of 
a vale, which commences at the termination of the old gardens, and is finely wooded 
on each fide ; through this runs the fiream, which at the turn of the hill is formed into 
a beautiful piece of water. Before this purchafe was made, only an imperfect view of 
the abbey was catched from one of the feats, much interrupted by the trees, which 
Rood immediately before it ; thefe are now cleared away, fo as to give a full fight of die 
magnificent ruins. 

This celebrated abbey was founded in 1 1 32, by ThurRan, archbifhop of York, for 
monks of the CiRcrcian order, and was built with Rone taken from the rocks in the 
adjoining hill. Some yew trees remain in the wood, faid to have been planted by the 
firR monks. By degrees they obtained very large poffeflions,' and had an amazing 
quantity of plate, cattle, &c. Juft before thp difi'olution, their plate at 4s. 4d. per oz. 
was valued at above 700I. they had 2356 oxen, cows and calves; 1326 iheep; 86 
horfes, and 79 fwine. Their revenues amounted, according to Burton, to more than 
1 loci, a year, at the difi'olution. William Thurfi, or Thirike, the laR abbot but one, 
was afterwards hanged at Tyburn, together with the abbot of Jervaux, or Joreval, and 
four others, who had been concerned in the infurredion under A ike, in York- 
Ihirc, called the Pilgrimage of Grace, one objed of which was a reRoration of the 

This abbey, with others, was granted to fir Richard Greiham, who fold it to fir 
Stephen Proctor, whofe daughter and heirefs carried it into the family of Meifenger, of 
one of whofe defendants it was lately bought by Mr. Aiflabie. The ruins are very con- 
siderable ; the waUs of ih<5 church, a large and lofty tower, part of the cloiflers 

# Camd v it, p. 94, 95. * 1 

f Short, p. 297. J Willis’s Mitred Abbi«s, v. ii. p. 271, 
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entire, and of the dormitory over them,* and of the kitchen and refectory, &c. 
{till remain. The ftreanr runs under one end of the cloifters, and is there arched 
over. 

The church and town of Ripon make a fine termination of a view from the 
park. 

About five miles from Studley, Mr. Aiflabie made fome walks, an 1 crofted fume 
buildings in a fequeftered and mod romantic place, called blackball. 

A little rivulet, which rifes on Greville-thorpe-moor, runs into a deep, woody glen, 
and forms at the entrance three or four linall pool?, and in i {filing out of them, makes 
l’o many little cafcades, judicioufly varied in their forms. It then haitens with precipi- 
tance to the river Eure, at the bottom of the dale, rufiiing over heaps of lloncs and 
pebbles which obftruft its paffage, and make a multitude of falls, continually differing in 
lhape and fize. On the right rifes a very deep hill, covered with underwood to the 
top, through which is a waterfall of confiderable height ; on the left, the walk is 
formed under a fliade of lofty trees, growing on a rteep bank. At the bottom of this 
walk is a fmall, plain building, called Fifher’s Hall (from the name of the gardener) 
from whence is a view of the river Eure*, whofe noife had been before heard, roaring 
over great heaps of Hones, torn from the adjoining rocks in its fury, when fwellcd with 
rains. It runs here in a bend, round a point of high land on the oppofirc fide, clothed 
with a hanging wood from the brink to the water's edge, but is foon lolt between the 
woody hills. 

Returning back a little way, a path to the right leads through a fine wood of lofty 
trees, which reach from the top of the high, abrupt hill, then being on the left, to the 
river fide. In fome parts the wood has been cleared, to vary the ground with fpots 
of greenlward, leaving a few’ fcattercd trees. In one of thefe fpots a ruftic building is 
placed, looking on a confiderable water-fall, the top of which is hid by the over-hanging 
boughs ; this runs into a bafon, in which a high fountain plays out of a rock placed in 
the middle. Keeping near the fide of the river, it {hews itfelf in various views; the oppofite 
bank generally covered with wood, but in one place presenting a lofty perpendicular face 
of bare rock. The fame fort of rocks appear in the hill on the left, the trees being- 
thinned to {hew them. Near the end of this walk, a {lender rill drops from an impending 
bank, through the Item of a tree, into the river. 

Turning now to the left, afeend the hill which overhangs the path you have followed, 
and Irorn various ftations have various views of the river and country. The Ipire ei 
Mafliam church is a beautiful objebl fronr feveral places. The views of the country 
become more extenfive as the ground rifdfe, till coming to a building on the brink of a 
precipice, and on the highelt part of the hill, a noble feenery opens. In'the bottom 
feveral reaches of the river are feen at once ; the hanging wood on its farther bank, 
a particular green meadow on its fununit, farm-houfes, gentlemen’s feats, cultivated land, 
the church of Tanfield,with its bridge over thewater,the churches of Topclifie andThirlk, 
York Minfter, the whole bounded by Black Hambledon, and other hills in the horizon, on 
one of which the White Mare of Wefton Clifft, or White Stone Cliff, is vifible in a clear 
day, compofe this beautiful landfcape. The building which affords this profpeft, appears 
-from different parts of the walk to be a ruin, but has two nfeat rooms in it, where, or in 

* This river runs to Hull, b-Jt lofes its name a little below Boroughbridge, at* Oufebourn, where the 
little brook called Uufe, rung into it, and gives name to its further courfe. It receives in its track the Swale, 
the IS id, the Darwent, &c. # 

1 A mark in a hill, like the White Iiorfe in Berkshire, Whitelcaf-crofs, in Bucks, 
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Filher’s Hall, Mr. Aiflabic fometimes dined, or indulged his friends with the liberty of 
lb doing, and for this purpofc kitchens are built near. 

Proceeding onward, a new view opens of the principal waterfall mentioned in the 
fir ft walk, but it here appears to come from a much greater height, than it did when 
feen before, the upper part not being vifible there. From hence you come to the 
place at which you firft entered. 

From Hackfall it is three miles to a little town, called Mafliam, the market-place of 
which is uncommonly fpacious, built on three fides, but the hqufes fo low and mean, 
that it has the appearance of a deferted place. The church is at the end of the fouth fide, 
remarkably neat. In it is a very handfome monument for fir Marmaduke Wyvill, who 
died in 1617, and his lady ; he was defeended from a co-heirefs of the lords Scroope, 
of Mafham, one of whom was beheaded for a confpiracy againft Henry V. There is 
another good monument fcr Mr. Danby, to whofe family the manor belongs, and whole 
'feat is at Swinton, in the road to Malham. The great tythes are the property of Trinity 
college, Cambridge. 

The manor of the re&ory of this place was the endowment of a prebend in the 
cathedral of York, and perhaps the richeft in the kingdom. In 1534 it was valued 
at 136I. a year. In 1546 it was refigned by Robert Petcrfon, then prebendary, who 
conveyed it to Chancellor Wriottefly, and his heirs, and it has been ever lince a lay 
fee*. 

Mr. Danby’s improvement of the moors, which lie behind his houfe in immenfe 
trafts, is fo obfervable, and fo worthy of imitation, that too much cannot be faid of it. 
He has a colliery, which employs many hands, and the cottages of the workmen are 
fcattered about on the moors. Some years ago he gave leave to the cottagers to in- 
clofe a field contiguous to their gardens, that they might, if induftrious, raife their own 
corn. A few examples had great effects, and now there is not a collier without a 
little farm, from four to twenty acres, on which he keeps a cow or two, and raifes corn. 
The hours of work in the colliery are few, and leave fufficient time for the cultivation 
of this land. This fcheme has introduced a fpirit of indaftry, in lieu of the idle- 
nefs which ufed to prevail after the work in the coal-pits was finifhed for the day, 
and fixes the men, who before this, on the leaf!; difguft, ufed to run from one colliery 
to another!. 

Mr. Arthur Young mentions a moft extraordinary inftance of induflry in one of 
thefe colliers, named James Crofts, who has reclaimed nine acres of moor, much 
incumbered with ftone, the whole of w'hich, in the incloftire and cultivation, has 
been performed by his own hands, with the’help of one Galloway ; for yea»*s he fperft 
2ohours’of the 24 in unremitted labour. Mr. Youug was fo (truck with the fpi- 
rit of this poor man, (who feems to have been unaccountably neglected by Mr. Dan- 
by,* notwithftanding his own turn for improvements) that he mou humanely propofed 
a fubfeription to raife a futn for enabling him to proceed in the improvement of a 
larger trad. What a lofs to the public, that fuch a genius for agriculture fhould be 
cramped, and for want of a fum, lefs than is often fpent in the capital on a fingle 
dinner ! . 

By the fide of the road, three miles before coming to Midtileham, are fome re- 
mains of Joreval abbey. Jt was originally begun in 1144 by Peter de Quinciano, a 
monk of Savigny,* of the Ciftercian order, in a different place, and was then called 
the abbey of Fors, Wenflpy-dalc, and Charity, and fometimes Joreval j but 1 1 years 

• * Willis’* Cath vol. i. p. 152. f Young’s Nsrth Tour, v. ii. p. 289. 
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afterwards was removed hither, when it got the name of Joreval, /. e. Eureval, from 
the river Eure running near it. Adam Sodbury, the Iaft abbot, was one of thole 
who were attainted in 1539*, probably for having been concerned in the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, which was ftirred up by the clergy, as mentioned before. At the diffolu- 
tion it was valued at 455I. 10s. 5d. according to Speed, and 234I. 18s. 5d. by Dug- 
dale, and was granted to Matthew, carl of Lenox, and lady Margaret, his wife. It 
now belongs to the earl of Aylefoury, who has a large eftate hereabouts. Stone cof- 
fins have been dug up in the burial grounds, and converted by the farmers into 
hog-troughs ; in the coffins have been found cloth and ribbands, retaining their natu- 
ral colours. The vralls have been pulled down to make farm-houfes and fences, and to 
repair the roads. 

At the foot of the right hand hill Hands Danby, the feat of Mr. Scroope. 

Pafs a handfome bridge over the Cover, which runs out of Covcrdale, and joins the 
Eure a little below'. In this dale are fome remnants of Coverham-abbey, or Priory, 
founded about the 14th John by Ralph, fori of Robert, lord of Middlcham. He re- 
moved hither fome canons of the Pncmonllratenfian order, from a houfe at S .vane- 
by, founded by Hehvifia, his mother, daughter and heirefs of Ranulph de Glanviile, 
the famous chief juftice, and he and feveralof his defendants were buried licref. It 
was one of the letter abbics furrendered 27 Henry VI If. having then in lands, &c. 
207I. 14s. 8d. a year, but reduced by penlions andexpences to a clear income of 160I. 
1 8s. 3d. In 4 Philip and Mary, it was fold by commiiiioners of the crown to Humphry 
Ormc. It Hands on the north fide of the rapid brook of Cover, in the dale called from 
it Coverdale, and in a difmal lituation ; notwithfianding which, an owner of the name 
of Wray, erected from the ruins a dwelling-hou/e adjoining to the fpot. A few 
years ago tw'o flatucs, larger than the life, were dug up here, in the habit of knights 
templars, in a cumbent pofture, ornamented with foliage and animals, but of molt rude 
workmanfliipj. 

From the bridge, having the Eure on the right, fee the lofty fragments of Middle- 
ham-cafile, overlooking the town. Large pieces of the walls have fallen down, and 
the mortar Teems lefs durable than it is generally found in thole ancient buildings. 
Alan the lid. earl of Brittany and Richmond, gave this and other manors to Ribald, 
his younger brother, who pottefied it at the time of the Conqueror’s lurvey. Robert, 
his grand Ion, erected this caftle about the year 1190. O11 his death, in the 54th of 

Henry III. it defended, with the foreH of Coverdale, to Mary, one of his daughters, 
who had married Robert de Ncvill§, in whofe family it continued till feized by Edw. 
IV. who had been imprifoned here under’the care of the archbilhop of York, brother 
to the great earl of Warwick, but made his efcape either by the careleflhels* or defigu 
of his keeper|| ; if it was the latter, the king made him a very ill return, when a few 
years afterwards, under pretence of vifiting him at his feat at the More, or Mote., in 
Hertfordffiire, he feized all the plate which the archbilhop had got there of his own, 
and had borrowed of others, in order to entertain him the more magnificently. Still 
worfe, he kept him in prifon at Calais four years, in which time he was fo ill-ufed, 
that he died foon after being releafed. The outer part was built or rebuilt by one of the 
Nevills^[. % 

The only fon of Richard III. died young at this caftle, and from that time it is not 
mentioned in hiftory. The late earl of Iioldernefle was coiiftable of it, as his family 

*' Carte, t. iii. p._ 149. f Dugd Bar. v. i p.'53» 292, ' f Gro'.c. 

f Lugd. Bar. r. i. p. 52, 53. ’ || Ibid. p.» 306. f Leland’s Itin. v. i. p. 76. 
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had long been ; but in the beginning of the lad century, it was inhabited by fir Henry 
Lindley*. 

From hence is a fine view of the dale, with the winding river, the villages and woods, 
and over them it extends to a great diftance towards the eaft. The entrance was on the 
north fide, next the town ; fome part of a moat appears on the fouth and eaft lides. At 
a little diftance on the fouth fide are two artificial mounts, midway between which and 
the caftle, is a remarkably diftindt and loud echof. 

The town of Middlcham ftands on high ground, overlooking the beautifui valley 
called Wenfley-dalc, from a village in it of that name, the church of which lord Scroope 
had a licence to make collegiate in the i Henry IV. but it does not appear that lie 
carried his defign into execution. The dale is of confiderable width, lying between 
two hills, adorned with feveral villages, and is watered by the river Eure, which 
runs through it with many windings. From Middlcham the paflage over the river 
is by a ford ; but after rains you mud return as far as Coverbridge, or go up as high 
as Wenfley ; but to fee the molt of the vale, the way is to go by Coverbridge, and 
through the villages of Spenythorne, Armby, Leyburn, and Wenfley. The tncand- 
ring of the river through the moll verdant paftures, whole hedges are filled with trees, 
the" fcattcred villages, the hanging woods, the contraft of the bare hill-tops, form all 
together a molt captivating l’cene. From a ridge of rock above Leyburn, the whole 
is viewed to great advantage. At Armby is a fall of water, which after rain, is con. 
fiderable. 

In Wenfley church is a curioufly carved pew, brought from the monaflery of St. 
Agatha, near Richmond, which formerly belonged to the lords Scroope of Bolton. On 
this is flill legible the name of Henry lord Scroope, carved on the wood, in text hand, 
with other inferiptions, now much broken J. 

In the middle of the dale ftands Bolton- hall, and at fome diftance, under a fine 
grove, Bolton-caftle. The prefent houfe was built by Charles, marquis of Winches- 
ter, created duke of Bolton by William III. He was a man of the moll extraor- 
dinary difpofition ; fometimes he would not fpeak for weeks together, at others he 
would not open his mouth till fuch an hour of the day, when he thought the air 
was purc§. We have lately heard of a hunting by torch-light in France, to amufe 
the king of Denmark when there, but it was not a novelty, having been pra&ifed 
by this gentleman. But with all thele oddities he was a man of deep policy, and 
played his . cards with great art in the difficult times of Charles II., James, and 
William. * . 

A pillar on the hill, which fronts the hotffe, commemorates the gratitude of a for- 
mer owner, who buried under it a race-horfe, by whofe fpeed he recovered the eft'ato, 
which his deftru&ive paflion for gaming had once Io!t. It may ferve as a uleful me- 
mento. 

By marriage of a natural daughter of F.manueT, Lord Scroope, (created .by Charles 
I., earl of Sunderland, who had no legitimate iffue) this eftate came to an anedtor of 
the prefent owner. In the houfe are a few portraits of that family ; amongft them is 
one of Henry, lord Scroope, one of thof'e noblemen who figned the famous letter to the 
pope, threatening that if he did not permit the divorce between Hfenry VIII., and queen. 
Catherine, they would reject his fupremacy. The eftate round tins nianfion is very 

* Grofe. f Ibid. f Ibid. 

§ Biuret’* Hiftory of hi* own Times, fub anno 1699, 
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confiderable, with many lead mines iri it, from which the duke receives one fifth of the 
fmelted Had, and has no farther trouble than to carry it to market. 

Bolton caftle was built by Richard, lord Scroope, the honed and fpirited chancellor 
of Richard II., but whofc anceftors had aneftate here at lead as early as 24 Edward I. 
Leland fays, it was 18 years in building, and the coll 1000 marks a year, which makes 
12,000k He fays that the timber ul’ed about it was moll ly fetched from the forest 
of K.ngleby, in Cumberland, by relays of ox teams placed on the road. lie men- 
tions chimneys made in the fide of the walls for conveyance of the fmoak, as a thing 
he had not been accultomed to lee*, lie alfo mentions an altronomicul clock being 
here. 

The caftle is of a quidrilateral figure, the grcatcfl length being from north to fouth, 
but no two of its tides equal; the fouth is 184 feet, the oppofite 187, the weft 131, 
and the eift 125. It has four right lined towers, one at each angle, but neither their 
faces nor flanks are equal ; each of the former meafuriug on the north and fouth ft ties 
47 feet and an half, and on the call and welt only 35 feet and an half; the latter vary 
from feven feet and an half to fix feet. In the centre between the two towers, both on 
the north and fouth fidcs, is a large projecting right-angled buttrefs or turret ; that on 
the north fide is 1 5 feet in front, its weft fide 1.;, its caft 16; on the fouth fide the 
front is 12 feet, its caft nine, its welt 12. 

The grand entrance was in the eaft curtain, near the fouthernmofl tower ; there 
were three other d< ors, one on tli^ north, two on the weft fide. The walls are feven 
feat thick, 97 high. It was lighted by leveral ftages of windows. The chief lodg- 
ing rooms were in tl c towers. The call and north fides are moftlv in ruins, the weii 
part is in pood repair. One of the towers, which was the principal object of attack in 
the civil wars, fell down in the night in November 1761!* 

Mary, Oueen of Scots, was confined here under the care of lord Scroope in 
r 568, but was foon removed to Tutbury caftle, in Stallordfliire. Her chamber is 
fhewn. 

In the civil wars this caftle w'as gallantly defended for the king by col. Scroope, but 
at length furrendcred on honorable terms. 

In this parifh lived that fingular inftance of longevity, Henry Jenkins, who died 
Decembers, 1670, aged 169 years. After he was more than ico years old, he ufed 
to fwim in the rivers, and w r as called upon as an evidence to a fact of 140 years 
paft. He was once a butler to lord Conyers,, after that a fifherman, and at laft a 
beggar. 

In tlicjtoad from hence to Afkrigg and Richmond, are the falls of the river Eure, 
called Atte-fcarre (from the rocks between which the river runs) corruptly Ayfgarth 
Force, or the Force, which are lefs known than they deferve to be, and which, in- 
deed, exceed any expectation that can well be formed of them, and any deferippoxi 
which I can give. 

Crofsthe rivet at Bolton-hall, and the right hand road loads to a final I puhlic-houfc 
near Aylgarth church ; here the horfes may be left. Co down a fharp del cent to ths 
bridge, turn on the right, and foon quitting the high road, go on the right again, 
through a little wood; and over three or four fields, by a bli.id path, to the bank from 
whence the principal fall is fccn. 

* Mr. Ki-Ig, ill dif. "rilling the very ancient caftle of Conti ifborough, in Yorklhire, which he attributes 
to the Saxons, mentions a chimney fotmed in the wall, which mull have been co-eval with the building. 

t Tlide mcaftircmeiiis are taken from Mr. Grofe’s very elegant work, to which I am indebted lor 
much information. * 
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The romantic fituation of the handfome church of Ayfgarth, on an eminence, fo- 
litarily overlooking thefe cataracts, (fays the ingenious Mr. Maude, chief agent to the 
duke of Bolton here,) the decency of the drudure within and without, its perfed re- 
tirement, the rural church-yard, the dying founds of water amidd woods and rocks, 
Vvildy intermixed with the variety and magnitude of the furrounding hills, concur to 
render this feene at once awful and pidurefque, in a very high degree? 

The falls that are above the bridge, are feen on defeending to it, but are feen to 
greater advantage on the return. You there view them through a fpacious light arch, 
which prefents the river at every ftep in variety of forms. On the left is the ftceple, 
emerging from a copfe. 

From the bridge the water falls near half a mile, upon a furfacc of (lone, in fome 
places quite i'mooth, in others worn into great cavities, and inclofcd by bold and flirub- 
bed dill's ; in others it is interrupted by huge maffes of rock Handing upright in the 
’middle of the current. It is every where changing its face, and exhibits fome grand 
fpecimens before it comes to the chief defeenr, called The Force. 

The whole river, which is of confiderable breadth, here pours down a ledge of 
irregular broken rock, and falling to a great depth, boils up in Iheets of white foam, 
and is fome time before it can recover itfelf diffidently to purfue its courfe, wtych it 
does at lad with great rapidity. No words can do jullicc to the grandeur of this feene, 
which was faid by Dr. Pocockc to exceed that of the Cataracts of the Nile, nor is it 
much iefs difficult for the pencil to dtferibe it ; I do not think that the very accurate 
and judicious Mr. Pennant (excellent as his plates in general are) (hews half its mag- 
nificence. 

The bridge has on it the date of 1539, which is probably a flone of the old bridge, 
the prefent one feeming of much later date. 

Returning back to the bridge you have a full view of the falls above it, ’as mentioned 
before, and here your horfes may meet you, for if you go to the public-houfe you mult 
return and crofs the river again to go to Alkrigg. 

This place is in a bottom, and for a mile or two before coming to the defcent of the 
hill, the road runs along the edge of a deep declivity on the left, guarded by a done 
wall. On the fide of this bank is an old houfe of Mr. Weddell, called Nappa-hall, 
which he has quitted for Newby, near Ripon. This was formerly the feat of the Medcalfs, 
To numerous a family, that Camden fays fir Chridopher Medcaif, the chief of them, 
went with ;oo horfe, all of his family and name, and in th’c fame habit, to receive 
the judices of affize, and conduct them to York. • 

When fiere, 1 ought to have gone to Richmond, a few miles off, a town, delight- 
fully lituatid on the bwale, where is a cadle built by Alan, earl of Bretagne, nephew 
of William the Conqueror. The late carl of lloldcrneffe had a feat here, which he 
fold„to Laurence Dundas, who, by that and a fubfequent purchafe, obtained the re- 
prefentation of the borough. 

Alkrigg is a fmall town, with decent accommodation at the George. The inhabi- 
tants are employed in knitting dockings, of which they make great quantities. 

I11 this neighbourhood are l'ome remarkable water-falls, two of which called Mill 
Gill, and Whitfield Gilf, are within an eal'y walk from the town. Another called 
Ilardrow-force or fofs, is five miles off. • t 

The courfe of a'ftnall dream leads up a meadow to Mill Gill, where the water has 
forced a paffage of two or three yards in width, through the rocks, and falls down 
perpendicularly about 1 6 yards ; feen from below, it has a confiderable effect, the 
rock appearing to have been perforated merely to give it way. 

Higher 
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Higher up the fame ftream, is Whitfield Gill, where the ft ream coming to the edge 
of a rock, has a fall of 22 yards ; but this can only be feen from the high ground, the 
bottom being fcarcely, if at all, acceflible. 

From the hill above this place, the river Bain is feen running from Semerewatcr, by 
a little village, called Bainbridge, into the Eure. This piece of water is about a mile 
fquare, and lies about three or four miles from Afkrigg. At the jun&ion of thefe 
two dreams, there was a Roman garrifon ; and upon the hill (which they call 
Burgh) are the ground- works of an old fortification, about five acres in compafs ; and 
under it, to the eaft, the tracks of many houfes were vifible in Camden’s time. He 
found there a fragment of a Roman infcription, in a very fair character, .with a wing- 
ed victory fupporting it ; from which he conje&ures, that the fort was formerly 
called Bracchium, which had been made of turf, but was then built of ftone and mor- 
tar ; and that the 6th cohort of the Nervii was garrifoned here. They alfo feem to 
have had a fummer camp on that high hill, hard by, which is called Ethelbury. A 
ftatue of Aurelius Commodus, the emperor, was dug up here (in Camden’s time) in 
the habit of Hercules, his right hand armed with a club*. At Gigglefwick, a mile 
from Settle, is a well, which ebbs and flows much oftener than that at Tidfwcll. In 
this neighbourhood, are feveral remarkable caves, of which we had fuch imperfect in- 
formation, or rather hints only, that we did not vifit them. A full account of them, 
has been lately given in a pamphlet, called “ A Tour to the Caves,” to which 1 mult 
refer for a particular defcription ; but fhall juft mention the names of fome. The route 
fcems to be from Aikrigg to Ingleton, between which places, is Hurtlepot, a round 
deep hole, 30 or 40 yards diameter, and as much in depth, to the furface of a deep 
black water j Ginglepot ; and Weathercoat cave, in which is a fubterranean cataradf. 
Three miles before coming to Ingleton, a few yards out of the road, on the right, the 
river Weate or Greta, gulhes out of feveral fountains, all within twenty or thirty yards 
of each other, having run about two miles under ground, though making its appear- 
ance in two or three places within that diflance. Near Ingleton, is Yordas-covc, in 
the vale of Kingfdale. 

Ingleborough is a very lofty hill, the name of which is derived from the Saxon, and 
fignifies a rocky hilHire ftation ; on the top, was a beacon, erected by the Roman gar- 
rilbn at Overborough, five miles diftant, and was extremely well adapted to that pur- 
pofe, being itfelf feen at great diltances, and commanding a view of many other hill tops. 
It is a mile in height, 39$ 7 yards above the level of the fea, the bale near 20 miles in 
circumference. The afccnt is at the beginning even and gradual, but becomes, by 
degrees, ©ore rugged and perpendicular and is at Iaft fo fteep, that it is with dif- 
ficulty you get up, and it is only in fome places that you can do it at al). • The top 
is level, almoft a mile in circumference, having the ruins of a wall round it, and of 
the beacon. On this fpot races have been run ; but the rock is fo fcantily covejed 
with earth, that little grafs grows on it. From hence there is a moil unbounded prof- 
pedlf. Near the top, on the eaft fide, is a ftratum of Rone, like the Derbyfliire mar- 
ble, full of entrochi ; white fea (hells are found in the black and brown marble, which 
is dug herej. A number of fprings rife on the fides of this hill, fome near the 
fummit, which fall into holes or chafms when they come to*the limeftone, .and paf- 
fing underground fome way, burft out again towards the bafe. Some of thefe caverns 
may be defeended, and the paffage purl'ued to a great di(lan*ce ; fome of them are dry, 
others having a continual run of water, fuch as Blackfidc Cove,, fir William’s Cove, 

• • 
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Atkinfon’s Chamber, &c. Johnfon’s Jacket-hole refcmbles a funnel in fliape, and is 
very deep ; a Hone thrown into it makes a rumbling noife, and may be beard a confi- 
derable time. There is another called Gaper-Gill, into which a ft ream falls, and after 
a fubterraneous pafiage of upwards of a mile, breaks out again near Clapham, and at 
laft joins the Lon or Lune, which runs by Lancafter*. To.wards the foot of the hill is 
Double Cave, ibmething like that of Weaihercoat. In a pafture, called the Sleights, 
near the turnpike road, are two large heaps of fmail round ftones, a quarter of a mile 
from each other, called by the country people, the Ilurders ; the ftones in the neigh- 
bourhood are liineftone, but thefe are Tandy, gritty Honest; they are thrown pre- 
iniicuoufly together, without appearance of workmanfhip, and yet cannot be luppofed 
the work of nature. One of thefe heaps is computed to contain 400 of this country 
cart loads; and there are other heaps of the fame fort up and down the country J. 
Near Chapel in Dale, are Catknot-hole, and Greenfidc-cave; the latter at the bottom 
of a hill, called Whemftde, near the road from Winter lcah\s to the dale of Dent. A 
little way from the village of Selfide, and two miles from Gearftones, is a deep hole, 
called Alumn-pot. The high hill of Penegent is not far from the little town of Horton, 
above which is a grotefque amphitheatre of rock, called Dowgill-fcar. A mile or two 
off, on the bafe of Penegent, are Hulpit, and I luntpit-holes, each having a ftream (or 
beck) running through it ; and what is mod extraordinary, thefe brooks crofs each 
other under ground, without mixing waters, the bed of one being on a flratum above 
tile other ; this was difeovered by the muddy water after a fheep-wafhing, going down 
one pafiage, and the hulks of oats which were lent down the other. They emerge, 
one at Dowgill-fcar, the other at Branfil-head. Near Settle, is Gigglefwick-fcar, and 
the ebbing well ; and from hence you may go to Malham. This well, at Settle, ebbs 
and flows four or five times in ail hour, to the heighth of near fix inches. It rifes at 
the bottom of a prodigious ledge of rocks ; runs with a plentiful ftream ; is inclofed in 
a quadrangle of ftone flags, of about two feet fquare ; and had formerly proper outlets 
for the current, to enable the fpe&ator to diftinguifh the degrees of its rife and fall 
with more exa£hiefs§. 

On the tops of the hills hereabouts, fires are lighted on (I think) the firfl day of Au- 
gufl, the remains of a cuftom,thc origin of which is now unknown. 

We, however, for want of this information, returned to Ayfgarth, and went through 
Iiifhop’s-dalc to Kettlewell. This dale is a narrow valley between two lofty hills, with 
llill lefs of the chearing influence of the fun, than Wenfley-dale can boaft ; fo little, 
indeed, that they do not attempt to raife corn ; but their inclofures are fine pafture, 
and they breed many cattle. In it are twer hamlets, called Thoroby and .JJewliggcn, 
both in Ayfgarth parifh, though at a good diftance from the church. 

Mr. Maude mentions a fall of water, in a deep wood at Hcaning, (a houfe belong- 
ing to MifsHarrifon,) in this dale, about two miles from Ayfgarth church, and in the 
road ; this we fearchcd for to no purpofc, nor could we get any information from the 
country people. There is a fmail ftream running down a deep woody glen, but it isfo 
overgrown, that it is not poflible to follow the water ; and the precife fituation not be- 
ing deferibed, it may he eafily miffed. 

That gentleman flighily mentions another fall in Bifhop’s^dalc, called Fofs Gill, 
which deferves more particular notice. Near the upper end of the dale, after eroding 
a fmail brook, with a farm-houfe on the right, a fine fheet of clear water is feen pour- 
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fng down the right hand hill over a rock, between a few banging trees ; looking- 
farther up, other falls are fecn above it, and on examination, it is found to come from 
tlie top of the hill, which is near a mile high, in feveral breaks : the firft l'cen, is about 
30 yards ; and one above it, 40. To fee this in the bed way, leave the liorfes at the 
iarm-houfc, which is juft parted, and walk acrols the meadows to the foot of the fall, 
and from thence climb to the upper ones. It will vveli repay the pains. 

At the end of Bilhop’s-dale, come out on a wild dreary moor, and afeend a very- 
long, fteep hill, on the top of which are fome black and difinal peat mores; the defeent 
is as fteep into Wharfdale, at a village called Buckden. A road from this place to 
Alkrigg, acrofs the moors, is begun, which will be much nearer, but will not make 
amends to the traveller who feeks amufement, for the lofs of the ride by Ayfgarth and 
Bilhop’s-dale. Wharf-dale, is fo called from the river Wharfe, which riles in the moun- 
tains above, and is here only a fmail ftream, but widens as it proceeds; and, after a courfe 
of 50 miles, falls into the Oufe, near Tadcafter. 

Kettlewcll is a little town m this dale, leading into the wild mountainous part of York- 
{hire called Craven, and has i'ome fmail inns. Walter Grey, archbilhop of York, 
(temp. John) was owner of a moiety of the manor, and from him, it defeended to the 
lords Grey, of Rotherfield*. In 6 Henry IV. it was part of the eftate of Ralph Ncvill, 
earl of Weftmoreland, who had a grant of free warren in his lordlhip of Kettlewell, 
with liberty to impark 300 acres of land there ; and foon after, he had a grant of free 
chaife in all his demefne lands at this placet. 

In 1686, the inhabitants of this place and Starbottom, a village in the road to it, 
were almoft drowned by a fudden and violent flood. The rain poured down from the 
hill with fucli violence, for an hour and half, (the liill on the llde opening and carting 
up water into the air, to a great heighth) that it dcmolilheu feveral Iioufes, and entirely 
carried away the ftones with which they were built, filling up the meadows with them 
and gravel}. 

From hence the road to Malham (pronounced Maum) has the river on the left, and 
a high range of rocky hills on the right. At about three miles, is a very lofty crag, 
hanging, as it were, over the road ; it is called Kili'oe-crag, (fpelt Kilnfay) from the 
village of that name juft beyond. 

At this village, in order to have the ride over the hills, and to go dirc&ly to a large 
piece of water, called Malham-tarn, leave the road, turning out of it in the village on 
the right ; after palling through two gates, come to an inclcfed pafture, where an old 
diretUon-poft has loft its inscription, and going in at the gate, leave the more beaten 
track, aud crofs the field, towards the Heap fide of a hill, on the right, where a piece 
of gravelly road goes ftrait up, and is very vifiblc at fome diilance. Purfuingihis, and a 
track which, though little ufed, is eafily to be diftinguilhed, and runs in nearly a llraight 
line crofting feveral large inclofures divided by ftone walls, you come to the water. 
This ride is truly wild and romantic ; nature here fits in folitary grandeur on the Kills, 
Which are lofty, ^reen to the top, and rife in irregular heaps on all hands, in their pri- 
maeval ftatc of pafture, without the leaft appearance of a plough, or habitation, for ma- 
ny miles. In the fumrner they afford good keep for cattle, great numbers of which are 
taken in to feed from April or May to Michaelmas, when the owners generally choofc to 
take them away. Thepallurage of a horfe for that time, is 14s. ; a cow, 7s. ; a Iheep, 
is. 6d. Many of thei'e paftures, which are of great extent, havojbccn lately divided 
by ftone walls, of about two yards high, one yard wide at the bottom, leffeniog to a 
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foot at the top. A man can make about feven yards, in length, of this in aday, and 
is paid from 2od. to 2s. The {tones brought and laid down for him, coft about 
more. ' , 

* The Tarn has nothing beautiful in its (hape or borders, being bare of tmes, and every 
thing eMe to ’ornament it, except two or three fmall houfes on the farther extremity, 
but there is a very particular circumftance attending it j at one corner it runs out in 
in a fmall ftream, the only outlet from it, which, in a very fhort fpace, rufhes in 
full current into a heap of ioofe ftones, and is there loft. At the diftance of a mile 
St iffues out again, at the foot of a llupendous rock, 200 yards'high, called Mau al- 
cove. 

The road to Maum is nearly in a ftraight line (inclining to the left) from this in- 
gulph, your back being to the water ; but the Cove is not feen from the road, though 
it is very near it. From the village, following the ftream upwards, you come to the 
magnificent front of it, which is fomething in the form of an amphitheatre, almoft plain, 
but has two or three ledges, like galleries, along the face of it, wide enough, for one 
who has a ftrong head, to walk on with l’afety. At the foot of it, a current of water 
iflucs out, which is probably the fame as is loft near the Tam ; but, in floods, the fub- 
terranean paflage is not able to give vent to all the water j and, it is faid, that a cataradf 
then pours down from the top of the rock*. 

But this is not the only object of attention which Maum has to prefent. A little mile 
from the village, in the dirett road from Kettlewell, is a fmall dale called Gordale, 
hemmed in With rocks. Through this runs a ftream, the water of which is very clear, 
but pafling over a bed of yellow earth of the colour of ochre, it tinges the ftones with 
a deep yellow this is thought to be a marly earth, but, unfortunately, is fo fituated, as 
not to be come at for the purpofes of hufbandry. Following the current you are led 
into a corner where the rocks hang over on each hand, in terrific majefty ; and from 
about half way up, the ftream falls over great fragments of them. Going up as far as 
is practicable, the water is feen gufhing out through the ftone from a greater height. 
This is a little ftream which was crofled in going over the hills to the Tam, and is ingulfed 
at a fmall ditlance from this place, where it broke out, after a great thunder-ftorm, 
about the year 1733. 

The ftone of the hills about Maum, is burnt into lime, of which fix pecks, each con- 
taining 16 quarts, are delivered at the kiln mouth for 7d. It takes up a week in burn- 
ing, and when it begins to be calcined, the loweft ftratum is dfawn out at the mouth, and 
more ftone and coal put in at the top. * . 

From Maum, where little accommodation can be had, a few miles bring the traveller 
into the great road leading from Settle to Skipton, at which laft place is a very good 
inn called the Black Horle. Nearly where thefe roads meet, is the prefent extent of 
th$ canal from Leeds to Liverpool, on the Yorkftiire fide. They began at the Liverpool 
end at the fame time, but it wants 50 miles of meeting. This is another of thofe great 
undertakings, which reflect fo much honour on the prefent age, and will remain a fall- 
ing monument of fkill and opulence. The extent will be. more 4 han 100 miles, 41 in 
Yorkftiire, and 65 in Lancaftiire ; pafling through a country abounding, in one part with 
Hmellone, in another with coal ; which will, by this means, be 'exchanged with great 
mutual advantage. 

At Skipton, the caftle ‘Hands at the upper end of the principal ftreet, and, with a 
«onfiderable eftate, belongs to the earl of Thanet, as heir of the very ancient faioily of 
* * • 

* Tour to the Caves p. 33. This author calls the height loo yards ; we were told on the fpot, that 
ift » ioa, 
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Clifford/ The entrance is by a gateway, and the whole is fitted up in the (tile of a 
caftle, though little of the old one remains. It was originally built by Robert de 
Romely, lord of the honour of Skjpton, and paffing by females through feveral fa- 
milies, the honour and caitLe were granted, in 1 309, to Robert de Clifford, a Herpford- 
fiiire baron. Hen. Clifford, earl of Cumberland, defended it gallantly for tlenry 
VIII. (with whom he had been brought up, and by whom he was much beloved) in the 
great York (hire rebellion under Alke, though he w^s deferted by 5C0 gentlemen, 
whom he had retained at his coft*. In 1648, it was difinantled by the parliament, 
becaufe it had been held by a loyal garrifon ; after which, it was repaired, in its prefent 
lortn, by that very extraordinary lady, Anne, countefs of Pen>broke and Montgomery, 
foie heirefs of the Cliffords. At the farther end, is an octagon room on the ground 
iloor, and another of the fame Ihapc over it : the tapeftry is very lingular, representing 
the punifhment of different vices. In one of the apartments is a curious pidfure, in Ihape 
of a Ikreen of three folds, with the genealogy and hiffory of the Cliffords, of which 
I fhall beg leave to tranferibe the following account, from Mr. Pennant’s very valuable 
work. 

“ in the centre, is the celebrated George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, the hero of 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and his lady, Margaret Ruffell, daughter of Francis, fecond 
earl of Bedford. lie is dreffed in armour, fpotted with liars of gold, but much of it 
is concealed by a veil and (kirt reaching to his knees ; his helpiet and gauntlet, lying on 
the floor, are ftudded in like manner. He was born in 1 558, and by the death of 
his father, fell under the guardianfliip of his royal miftrefs, who placed him under the 
tuition of Whitgift, afterwards ar^hbifliop of Canterbury. He applied himfelf to ma- 
thematics ; but foon after leaving college, he felt the fpirit of his warlike anceftors rife 
within him ; and for the reft of his life, diftinguilhed' himfelf by deeds of arms, ho- 
nourable to himlelff, and of ufe to his country, in not fewer than 22 voyages agpmft 
Philip II., who felt the effefts of his prowefs againft the invincible armada, againft his 
European dominions, and his more diftant ones in America. He was always iucce&ful 
againft the enemy* but often fuffered great hardfhips by ftorms, difeales, and famine. 
The wealth which he acquired, was devoted to the fervice of the ftate ; for he ipent, 
not only the acquifition of his voyages, but much of his paternal fortune in building 
(hips ; and much alio he diflipated by his love of horfe-races, tournaments, and every; 
expenfivc diverfion. Queen Elizabeth appointed him her champion in all her tilting' 
matches, from the 33d ^ear of her reign ; and in all thofe exerciles of tiltings, turnings^ 
and courfes of the field, he excelled all the nobility of his time. His magnificent ar- 
mour, \yorn on thofe occafions, (adorned with roles and fleurs de lis) is actually pre- 
ferred at Appleby caftle, where is, befides, a copy of this pi&ure. In the courfe of the 
life of a foldicr, failor, and courtier, he fell into the licentioufncfs, foinetimes incident 
to the profefiions ; but, as the inscription on the picture imports, the effects of 
his early education were then felt, for he died penitently, willingly, and chrif- 
tianly. * * 

^ “ His lady (lands by him, in a purple gown and white petticoat, embroidered with 
gold. She pathetically extends one hand to two beautiful boys, as if in the a&ion of 

* Rapin. 

+ At an audience, after one of his expeditions, the Queen, perhaps defignc^jly, dropped one of Tier 
gloves. >Jts lordfhip took it up, and presented it to her : me gracioufly defired him to keep it as a mark 
of her eftcem. Thus gratifying his ambition, with a reward that fuited lier avarice. He adorned it 
with diamonds, and wore it iu the front of hisliigh crowned hat, ou days of tournaments. This is cx- 
prefied in the fine print of him, by Robert. White. « 
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diffuading her loud from fuch dangerous voyages, when more interefting and tender 
claims urged the prefence of a parent. How muft he have been affe&ed by his refufal, 
when he found that he had loft both on his return from two of his expeditions, if the 
heart of a hero does not too often diveft itfelf of the tender fenfations ! 

“ The letters of this lady are extant in MS. and alfo her diary ; ft»e unfortunately 
marries without liking, and meets with the fame return. She complains greatly of the 
coolnefs of her lord, and his neglect of his daughter Anne Clifford ; and endured 
great poverty, of which fhe writes in a moft moving ftrain, to James I. to feveral great 
perfons, and to the earl himfelf. All her letters are humble, fuppliant, and 
pathetic j yet the earl was faid to have parted with her, on account of her high 
fpirit. 

“ Above the two principal figures, are the heads of two fifters of the earl, Anne, 
countefs of Warwick, and Elizabeth, count efs of Bath ; and two, the fifters of the coun- 
ters, Frances, married to Philip, lord Wharton; and Margaret, countefs of Derby. Be- 
neath each is a long infeription. The feveral inferiptions were compofed by Anne 
Clifford, with the afliftancc of Judge Hales, who perufed and methodized for her the no* 
ceffarv papers and evidences. 

“ The two fide leaves, fhew the portrait of her celebrated daughter, Anne Clifford, 
afterwards countefs of Dorfct, Pembroke, and Montgomery ; the moft eminent perfon 
of her age for intellectual accomplifhments, for fpirit, magnificence, and deeds of be- 
nevolence. Both thefe paintings are full lengths : the one reprefents her at the age of 
13 Handing in her ftudy, dreffed in white, embroidered with flowers, her head adorned 
with great pearls. One hand is on a mufic-book, her lute lies by her. The books in- 
form us of the fafhionable courfe of reading among people of rank in her days. I per- 
ceived among them, Eufebius, St. Auguftine, fir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, Godfrey of 
Bologne, the French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, Agrippa on the vanity of the occult 
fciences, &c. &c. Above are the heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and Mrs. 
Anne Taylor, he*’ governefs ; the laft appearing, as the infeription fays fhe was, a reli- 
gious said good woman. This memorial of the inftruCtors of her youth, is a moft 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits fhe received from them. She was certainly a 
taoft happy fubjeft to work on ; for, according to her own account, old Mr. John Den- 
ham, a great aftronomer, in her father’s houfe, ufed to fay, that the fweet influence of 
Pleiades , and the bands of Orion, were powerful both at her conception and birth ; and 
when fhe grew up. Dr. Donne is reported to have faid of her, that fhe knew well how’ 
to difeourfe of all things, from predeftination to flca-filk. 

“In the other leaf fhe appeal's in her middle age, in the ftate of widowhood, dreffed 
in a black *gown, black veil, and white fleeves, and round her wafte is a chain of great 
pearls ; her hair long and brown ; her wedding-ring on the thumb of her right hand, 
whifh is placed on the Bible, and Charron’s book of Wifdom. The reft of the books- 
are of piety, excepting one of diU illations and excellent medicines. Such is the figure 
of the heroic daughter of a hero father, whofe fpirit dictated thisanimated anfwer to the 
infolerit minifter of an ungrateful court, who would force into ©8e of her boroughs, a 
perfon difagreeable to her. 

“ 1 have been bullied by an ufufper ; I have been negleded by a court ; but I will ■ 
Hot be di&ated to by a fubjed. Your man fha’nt ftand. 

'' * “Anne, Dorfct, Pembroke, and Montgomery.” 

“ Above her are the heads of her two hu (bands, Richard carl of Dorfet who 
died in 1624; an nmmbfc nobleman, u patron of men of letters, and bounteous 
to diftrefled worth. The other is of • that brutal fimplcton Philip earl of* 

6 > Pembroke, 
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Pembroke, the juft fubjcft of Butler’s ridicule, whom ftie married fix years 
after the death of her firft lord. Yet (he fpeaks favourably of each, notwith- 
ftanding their mental qualities were fo different ; * thefe two lords, fays (he, to 
whom I was by the Divine Providence married, were in their feveral kinds, 
worthy noblemen as any in the kingdom ; yet it was my misfortune to have croffes and 
contradi&ions with them both. Nor did thefte want malicious ill-willers to blow and 
foment the coals of diffention between us, fo as in both their life-times the marble 
pillars of Knowle in Kent, and "Wilton in Wiltfhire, were to me but the gay arbours 
of anguifh, infomuch as a wife man, who knew the infide of my fortune, would often 
fay, that I lived in both thefe my lords great families, as the river of Roan, or Roda- 
nus, runs through the lake of Geneva, without mingling any part of its ftrcams with 
that of the lake. 

** But flic was releafed from her fecond marriage by the death of her hufband in 
1650, after which the greatnefs of her mind broke out in full and uninterrupted luftre. 
She rebuilt, or repaired, fix of her ancient caftles ; flie reftorcd feven churches or 
chapels j founded one hofpital, and repaired another. She lived in vaft hofpitality at 
all her caftles by turns, on the beautiful motive of difpenfing her charity in rotation, 
among the poor of her vaft eftates. She travelled in a horfe-litter, and often took 
new and bad roads from caftle to caftle, in order to find out caufe of laying out money 
among the indigent, by employing them in the repairs. The opulent alfo felt the 
effect of her generofity, for file never fuffered any vifitors to go away without a pre* 
fent, ingenioufly contrived according to their quality. She often fate in perfon as 
iheriffefs of the county of Weftmoreland ; at length died at the age of 86, in 1676, 
and was interred at Appleby. Her great poffeflions devolved to John earl of Thaner, 
who married Margaret, her eldcft daughter by the earl of Dorfet. 

“ Here are four heads of this illuftrious countefs, in the ftates of childhood, youth, 
middle, and old age.” 

Mr. Pennant fays, that the pi£ture (hewn as that of Fair Rofamond, isfi&itious. 

Lord Thanet is availing himfelf of a rock of limeftone at the back of the caftle, but 
at the cxpencc of the trees there. A cut is made from it to the navigable canal, which 
runs clofe by the town, and the ftone is put into boats at once. 

On the ftceple of the church is an infeription, fignifying that it was repaired by 
lady Clifford, countefs of Pembroke, in 1655, after it had been ruined in the civU 
wars. In the church sfre inferiptions on plain ftones, in memory of the three firft 
earls of Cumberland. 

Near ijiis place are fome fulphur-wells ; one called Broughton-Spaw, in the road 
between Skipton and Coin ; another about a mile off, called Crickle-Spaw r and two 
at Skipton, called the Old and New Wells*. 

From Skipton afeend a long, fteep hill,, called Romaldfmoor, at the defeent of which 
again meet with the Wharfe, now confiderably enlarged, which runs near the road ’the 
reft of the way to Otley. On the oppofite fide is a very handfome houfe of fir James 
Ibbetfon, not quite finilhed. Pafs alfo an old feat of the ancient family of Vavafor. 

At Otley is a bridge of five arches over the river, fo narrow, that two carriages can- 
not pafs, but it is widening. From it is feen a new-built feat of Mr. Fawkes, called 
Farnley-hal), at no great diftance. 

At the end of the town, going to Leeds, is a hill called the Chevin, {which is a 
Britilh word, fignifying the ridge of a mountain) as fteep and long as that from Skipton, 

# c 
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but prcfcntmg a very different view ; that looks down on a meagre vqlley, this afford* 
one of the molt beautiful projects that is any wliere to.- be feen, or that imagination 
can form an idea of. The hill itfelfis healthy and bare, riftng oh the^right hand high 
over the road, and is rough with' rude maflos of ft©ne,>feuf 'below is a wide and rich 
vale, extending many mile?, the river Wharfe meandring through it, and fhewing it- 
lelf in a broad dream in various and tong reaches. The town of Otley, fir James 

Ibbetlbn’s, fir Vavafor’s, Mr. Fawkes’s, and other feats, are difperfed in it ; 

•the hedge- rows are ornamented with trees, the inclofures are corn fields, or verdant 
meadows. The dark mountains about Skipton are feen behind *, oppolite, and towards 
the right, the hills about Knarelborough and Harrowgate ihew their tops. An ex- 
ceeding fine day enlivened the lcene, and it was with reluctance that I took my leave of it. 

The approach to Leeds, on this, as on the other fide, is marked with the villas of 
the opulent inhabitants. 

• A few miles from Leeds is Temple Newfotne, the feat of lord Irwin, whofe an- 
ceftor, lir Arthur Ingram, purchafcd it about the end of the reign of Henry VIII. of 
Matthew, earl of Lenox, father of the unhappy lord Damlev, who was bom here. 
Sir Arthur built the prelent houfe, in which there is a capital coliettion of pictures. 

About fix miles from Pomfret is Medley, the feat of fir John Savil, earl of Mexbo- 
rough, (an Irifli title) laid to be fitted up in fo rich and elegant a manner, as to be well 
avorth feeing. 

Palling through Bamfley again, turn off on the left to fee the marquis of Rocking- 
ham’s feat, called Wentworth Caltle. It may not be amifs to mention that there is no 
inn at the place, fcarce an ale-houfe, but as it lies between Bamfley and Rotherham, 
•the traveller, who is apprized of it, will not find himfelf under any difficulty. 

The houfe has a magnificent and extenfive front, 600 feet long, but it was placed by 
the marquis’s father in a mod unfortunate fituation, looking direCUy on a large hill, 
rifing immediately before it, which obftructs the view of the water, and the moil beau- 
tiful ground in the park. Much money has been expended in removing part of this 
hill, but with little effett, and to remove the whole would coll half as much as to re- 
build theiroufe.' , The llables are alfo dire&Iy before the windows, but thefe will be 
pulled down, as the marquis has built a fine court of new ones, for 84 horfes, at a 
little dilianee. The portico of the houfe is particularly elegant. 

The hall is a very noble one, 60 feet fquare, 40 high, with a gallery 10 feet wide 
running loutid the whole. This is fupported by 18 Ionic pillars, which are incrulling 
with a palle, called Scioli, cxaClly refembling marble. Above the gallery are 18 
pilafters of the Corinthian order. There is a l'uite of rooms to the right of the hall, 
and another to the left, the latter not finilhed. The gallery at the end of 

the houfe, is i;o feet by t8, and there are a great number of other apartments, but 
few pictures. In one of the bed rooms is a curious cabinet of ivory, tortoifefhell, and 
ebony. The library has many books, but not in order, and there is a collection of 
medals, reputed a capital one. In the anti-room of the marquis’s bed-chamber, in the 
attic ifory, is the famous picture by Vandyke, of the earl of Stafford and his fecretary. 

About a mile from the houfe is a plantation of fix acres, laid out in walks, in which 
is a houle for occafionil entertainment. From hence an avenue leads to an amphi- 
theatre, below which are ruins to reprefent an ancient religious houfe. 

In the park* there are many fine points of view ; but thefe things are trifles when 
compared with the. advantage which the public, as well as individuals, derive from 

• . 

* An cbtliA war erc&ed in ^SoiVraemory.of the trial and acquittal of admiral Kcppell. 
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his noble and fpirited improvements in hufbandry. He was at great expence, and 
took infinite pains to remove long fubfifting errors and prejudices (no where more 
deeply rooted than in the bofoms of farmers , and no where more prevalent than in 
this country), but had the fatisfa&ion of feeing his endeavours crowned with fuccefs. 
His draining of wet lands, his cultivation of turnips, and introduction of the hoe, 
without which they were of little or no fervice ; the new inftruments which he brought 
intoufe, and the improvement of the old ones, will bring him the moft lafting honour. 
He fet the example on land which he took into his own hands ; and he had one farm 
managecTin the Kentifh hufbandry, another in the Hertfordfhire, by men whom he 
brought from thence, in order to form the better opinion on the merits of each, car. 
tied on under his immediate infpe&ion. 

Proceed to Rotheram, famous for its iron works fo long ago as Leland’s time ; they 
were once gone to decay, but now flourifh as much as ever. Mr. Walker has a ma- 
nufactory here, in which every procefs is gone through, from the rough iron ftone, 
to the polifhing the inftruments. The iron ore, and the coal with which it is worked, 
are both dug near the town. They have alfo a pottery, and burn lime, fo that there 
is plenty of employment for the inhabitants. In this town a college was founded by 
Thomas Rotheram, archbifhop of York (who probably took his name from hence) in. 
the time of Edward IV. for the purpofe of teaching finging. 

Near this town are the fine ruins of Roch Abbey. 

From Rotheram ride by Kiveton, an old houfe of the* duke of Leeds, which being 
little inhabited does not make a cheerful appearance. The hall is 50 feet by 30, paint- 
ed by fir James Thornhill. There is a drawing-room 24 feet fquare, a dining-room 36- 
by 25, another drawing-room 25 feet fquare, a faloon 54 by 34, a veftibule 23 feet 
fquare, and another drawing-room 33 by 31. Hero are many pictures ; amongft the 
portraits, there are in the anti-room, the earl of Worcefter by Holbein, the marquis 
of Montrofe by Vandyke, the king and queen of Bohemia, and lord Cecil. Jn the 
fecond drawing-room are the earls of Strafford and Derby, by Vandyke ; Erafmus and 
fir Thomas More by Holbein. In one of the dreffmg-rooms is Philip II. of Spain by 
Titian. In one of the bcd-chambers Charles I. on horfeback, by Vandyke j and in. 
another the duke of Florence and Machiavel. In the laft drawing-room is Alderman 
Ilewett, (lord mayor of London in the time of queen F.lizabeth, whofe daughter and- 
heir married fir Edward 0 Ofborne, anceftor of the duke,) the earl of Strafford and his- 
fi cretary, and the earl or Aruudell, by Vandyke. 

This family was enoblcd in the perfon of fir Thomas Ofborne, created by Charles II. 
baron of Kiveton, and earl of Dauby. He was an active miniftcr of that king, very 
unacceptable to the commons, who being dilappointed in their firft impeachment, pur- 
fued him with a bill of attainder, on which he furrendered hiinfelf, and lay five years 
in the Tower before he could obtain his liberty, though he was never brought to trial. 
He took a confiderable part in the revolution, and was by king William created mar- 
quis of Carmarthen, and duke of Leeds. 

Ride through Kiveton-park, and by Mr. Hewett’s at Shire-oaks, to Workfop, to< 
which priory Shirc-oaks was formerly a grange. 

From hence to Mahsfield the ride is through Workfop and Wellbeck parks, the 
feats of the dukes of Norfolk and Portland, which are feparated only by a l'mall com- 
mon. * * 

Workfop manor is about half a mile from the town, and was anciently the eft ate of 
the Lovctofts, or Luvetots, a great family, wfto in 3 .Henry I. founded a priory here 
k>r canons regular of the order of St. Auguftin. In the reign ofl-Ienry 11 . it puffed 

by 
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by a daughter and heir to the Furnivals*, from whom it defcended in like manner, 

6 Richard II., to Thomas de Nevillf. lie left two daughters and coheirs, one of whom 
married the great John Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury (as mentioned at Sheffield) and 
Carried Workfopinto that family. Francis, carl of Shrewfbury, had the priory given 
him on the diffolution, in exchange for other lands}. The manfion-houfe was rebuilt 
with great magnificence by George earl of Shrewfbury. Gilbert, his fon and fuc- 
ceffor, died in 1616, leaving three daughters and coheirs, of whom Alethea married 
Thomas earl of Arundell, (anceitor of the prefent duke of Norfolk) and brought him 
this, and the Sheffield eftate. 

This nobleman was grandfon of the duke of Norfolk who loft his life by the jealoufy 
of Elizabeth, rather than by any crime of his own, and by means of that attainder had 
only the title of Arundell, which belonged to him in the right of his grandmother the 
. coheirefs of the Fitz- Alans. He made that noble collection of antique ftatuesand mar- 
bles, a part of which is now one great ornament of the univerfity of Oxford, being 
presented to it by his grandfon Henry. They were originally placed in Arundell-Houle 
in the Strand ; and when that houle was pulled down, fome of them were left there, 
and were much damaged by the carelefsnefs of the workmen ; a great part of thefc 
were purchafed in that condition by fir William Fermer, and fent to his feat at Eafton 
Nefton in Northamptonlhire, where they continued till 1755, when the countefs of 
Pomfret prefented them to the univerfity. Some of the broken fragments were begged 
by one Cuper, an old fervant of the family, and carried by him acrofs the water to 
the place called from him Cuper’s Garden*, where they continued a confiderable timej 
but being accidentally feen by Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, near Henley on Thames, 
and Mr. Waller, of Beaconsfield, were purchafed by thofe gentlemen and carried to 
their feats. Others of thefe remains were buried in the foundations of the houfes at 
the bottom of Norfolk-ftrect, and in the gardens of Arundell-Houle j one of the fta- 
tues was found in a cellar by Mr. Aiflabie, and carried to his feat in Yorkfhirc. Others 
were carried by the duke of Norfolk to a piece of ground acrofs the water which he 
got for that purpofe j but being there negleCted, they were at length covered with rub- 
bi(h brought to raife the ground. About 1 7 1 2 , in digging foundations for fome build- 
ings intended to be erefted on the fpot, fome parts were dug up, and laid on the ground, 
where the earl of Burlington heard of, and begged them. lie carried them to Chii- 
wick, and one piece of bas-relief he placed in the pedeftakof an obelilk, which he 
ereCted there. Some years after this, lord Petrc defired to jnake farther fcarch afte# 
what were fo buried, and found fix fiatues. without heads or arms, fome of a colofful 
fize, the^lrapcry of which was thought to be very fine ; thefe were fent to Workfop. 

Befides thefe marbles, the earl had a curious colledion of cameo’s and intaglio’s, 
which the dutchefs, who was divorced, and afterwards married to fir John Germain, 
carried with her§. Thefe were, 1 think, fold at Mr. Langford’s a few years ago, on 
the death of lady Betty Germain. Another part of the collection of curiofities was fold 
at Stafford houle, near Buckingham Gate, in 1720. 

The character which lord Clarendon gives of this noble earl, as if, though willing 
to be thought a fcholar, he was in reality almoft illiterate, feepis utterly improbable 4 
and his lordlhip gives a moft ill-natured turn, to what may more properly be called an 
initancc of true magnanimity : on the acccfiion of Charles, the earl (who was a pro- 
ieftant) had lpokcnvery freely in the Houfe of Peers of the favourite Buckingham, and 

* Dugd. E»r. V. i. p. 569. f Ibid. p. jcx, 727. J Ibid. p. 353. 
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The late duke's father,, who waa loft atfea, a joung wan, 

The.late duke, by Rev Holds, the colour (as usual) gone. 

, 4i Cardinal Howard j^and feveral other family portraits. •* ~v 

Near the houfe is 4 flower-garden, in which is a large green-hocfe# well filled with 
e x oti cs. The bowling-green is a very fpacious one, futrounded bymoft beautiful 
lofty firs, feathered to the very ground. At a fmall diftance is the pleafure-ground r 
and an attentive menagery, in which the late ducbefs had a numerous collection of 
birds. 

Iri the fruit-garden are variety of hot-houfes and hot- walls, all new built by the lata 
dyke. 

The park is about eight miles round, with a noble boundary of wood. 

The priory of Workfop was founded by William de Luvetot, with the confent of 
Enune his wife, in 31 Henry I, for canons regular of the order of Su Auguftine*. 
He, with his fon and grandfon, the laft male of the Furnivals, Joane, wife of Thomas 
Neville, her hufband and daughter, and John, grandfon of the firft earl of Shrewfbury, 
are fome of the illutirious perfons who have been buried in this churchf. On the dif- 
iolution it was valued at 302I. 6s. tod. or 239I. 10s. 5d. clear} : and was granted in 
33 Henry Vlll. to Francis, earl of Shrewfbury (defcended from the founder). The 
well end of the priory church is now ufed as the parifh church, (landing at, a fmall dif- 
tance from the town, on the eaft tide of it. It contifts of a nave and two fide aides, 
the pillars, which are alternately round and o&angular, fupporting circular arches, or- 
namented with quatre-foils ; there are two rows of windows above them, placed alter- 
nately, one over the arch, the other over the pillar. At the eaft end of the fouth 
aide is a tomb defaced, and three large ftatues in a recumbent pofture, two of them 
men, oner a women, brought from fome other place, now lying on the ground. 
There is a very antique wooden cover to the font. The weft door has a circular 
arch, and on each tide is a lofty fteeple. Some broken walls remain at the eaft 
end of the church, but not in a ftraight line with it. On the north tide, a few frag- 
ments of walls have been converted into fmall boufes, fome of them joining to the 
church. In the meadows below, many foundations were dil'covered on re-building 
the mill, about the year 1774. The gate-houfe Remains ; a room over it is 
made ufe of for a fchool. Next the ftreet, on each tide the gateway, is a niche, the 
ftatues gone ; on each tide of the window above is a large ftatue in a niche, and one 
over it* 

In 1547, the impropriation of this place (amongft others) was given to the fee of 
Xincoln, in exchange for many manors convened by bifhop Holbechf. 

The navigation from Chefterfield to the Trent, goes by the bottom of the to dm,* 
and has reduced the price of coals from 7d. or 8d. to 4df . per hundred. 

On the weft tide of the town is a circular hill, indofed with a trench, except on one 
tide, where there is a deep bank .going down to a branch of the little river. This was 
the fite of the caftle, which was “ clene down” in Iceland's timeJJ. r 

A vifit to Wellbeck abbey and Bolfover caftle, may be conveniently mad e from 
hence, and will employ f a day ; after which you may gp. from Workfop, through 
plumber Park, Thoreffry Park, and by Rufford to Nottinghsftn; or way go by 
Wellbeck to Mansfield, andirom thence by N^wftead, (once .the beautiful feat of 


•’Dugd- Mob. v. it. p.aj, 50. t Tboroton** Nott. 
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lord Byron, but now defolated by hiro # ) and by t he late fir GharlesSsdley'g, to Not- 
tingham; *' r •; '■ . , r '' ; • 

. The ride to Wenbeck is through the duke of Norfolk’s park, v j|pd part of theplanta- 
tions made by the fate duchefs : a final! common Only parts it fi&m the duke of Port- 
laud's." u 

• This houfe was founded by Thomas le Flemman, in the reign of Henry II. for 
canons Ofithe Praemonftratenfian orderf, that is, the order of Sr. Auftin as reformed. 
The abbot had the foperiority of ad the houfes of this order in Engfandf. It was va- 
lued at the -diflolutidn, at. 298). 4s. 8d. or 249I. 6s. 3d. clear§. It was granted, on 
the diiTolution, to Richard Whalley }| ; but became afterwards the eftate of dr Charles 
Cavendifh, youngeft fbn of fir William by the countefs of Shrewlbury ; he married 
one of the daughters, and, at length, foie heir of lord Ogle ; which barony defend- 
ed to their fonWilliam, who was alfo honoured with the titles of baron Cavendiih of Bol- 
fover, vifcount Mansfield, earl, marquis, and at lad duke, of Newcaftle. He was 
author of the treatife on horfemanfhip, and built the riding houfe here, fince convert- 
ed into' a ftable, now reflored touts original ufe. Tiiis gentleman took a’rnoft a£five 
part in favour of Charles I. and, perhaps, differed more in his fortune by that means, 
than any oiie befides, his Ioffes being computed at 941,303]. This was the only one 
of his pa«§ts that was not ruined in the civil war ; and was faved by the good manage- 
ment jof the gallant fir Charles Cavendiili, the duke’s younger brother^. grand- 
fbn dying without ’ iffue, his grand-daughter Margaret, married to John Hollis, after- 
wards created ddke of Newcaftle, became heir to this eftate : fhe left only one child, 
a daughter, who married Edward, afterwards earl of Oxford, whofe daughter and 
heir married William, duke of Portland, father of the prefent duke. Nothing of the 
abbey remains in the prefent houfe, except fome arches in the cellar. 

The hall is fitted up with Gothfe arches, of plaifter or wood-work on the walls, 
above which are painted in compartments, a number of manege hades, in various atti- 
tudes. From the hall you are fhewn a fuite of five bed-rooms, m one of which is a whole 
length of Charles II. when very young, in armour. The dining-room is 59 feet by 36, 
the ceiling coved : in this room are the pi&ures of 

Sir Hugh Middleton, the gentleman who ruined himfelf, and benefited the city Of 
London fo much, by bringing the new iriver to Iflington, to fupply it with water. He 
hasihort grey hair, a £uff, tum-up lace ruffles. 

An original of Thomas earl of Strafford, by Vandyke, a whole length. 

• Cbi. Digby, his lady, andtwo children. 

.William Cavendilh, firft duke of Newcaftle, the faithful and a&ive friend of Charles 
L Be is dreffed in black, flafhed fleeves, a large fall-dbwn face ruff, a gold hiked 
fword, the garter on his leg, black rofes in his fhoes. 

Matthew Prior. ■>. •* 

y -In - the anteroom is a pi&ure of Archbiihop Likud, in fawn fleeves, his hair 
fcorti - V * 
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Thebreakfaft-r oom feemsto haw tmdergoneho afternoon fince the houfe washufit, 
but the principal roopehave been fitted up toy the prefent duke, who has-alfo »ad» 
much alteration iathepark. In one partof iusdefignsiiefaas been ualncky $ he made 
an extenfive lake, and threw over it a magnificent bridge t»f three arches, centre 
arch being a fpan of ninety feet, the two fide one® feventy»five -each, hot ftfeftdown 
almoft saloon as completed, and has not been rebuilt. 

The park, is about eight miles round. In it.are many noble eld Oakland the vene* 
rable one called Greendale oak, (of which feveral prints have been publifhed) tofth a 
road cut through it, is ftill to be ieen with one green branch. The flumps -of thofe 
branches which have been cut, or broken off, are guardedwithleaden-ptetesto prevent 
the wet from getting in, and occafiomng further decay. In another part of the path, . 
(nearer the gate which goes in from Workfop) is a remarkable , tree, called the Seven 
Sifters, from its confiding of feven {terns fpringing up fromone root; one of thefe, . 
however, is now broken off. 

About three pules from hence is a place called CrefwelUcrag, a place where the rode® 
have been rent afunder ipTome violent convulfion, which would appear ftrikragbefone 
thofe . at Matlock, Middletonrdale, &c. have been feen, but which exhibits only a mi- 
niature pidure of thofe ptore magnificentfcene®. On alking the way to it,$ene of the 
duke’s attendants tooka horfe, and rode with us to it, by a road (rocky and bad) which 
vne fhould hardly have found without a guide. This was fuch a pieceatof civility as cam 
not be mentioned without particular pleafure, nor fhould it be forgot that he refafe&to 
accept any gratuity. 

Three miles further, -through the village of Weft Elmdon, and by a very rough .and 
ftonyroad, came to the little town or village of Bolfovsr, at the *nd of which tsacaf* 
tie bearing the fame name, feated on the brink of a hill, overlooking a great extent of 
country. This caftle was feized on by the barons, who rebelled agamft £ing John, 
and. was taken from them by William Ferrers, earl of Daily, in the rfith of tha thing; , 
and he being appointed governor, held it fen- fix years ; and m 19 Henry ill. ague, 
had the cuftody of it* ; but Bryan de l’lfle, a fteady adherent of Henry, had been ap- 
pointed governor of it twice in the mean whllef. On fhe death of the hft earl, of Chef- 
ter, without male ifiue, Ada, wife of Henry de Haftings, one of his fiftere, bad this 
manor as part of her allotment} . Leland fpeaks of the caftle, as being in ruins m his 
time. The prefent building is nothing more than a houfe, as ftbeontrived sndincon- 
venient as ever was formed. By the arms carved in ftone ovfr the door, vftiieh are- 
thofe of Cavendifh, with a crefcent for difference, empaling Ogle, ft is to-be fdppoifed,^ 
that it was built by fir Charles Cavendifb, mentioned at, Wetibeck, and defended, 
until that eftate, to the duke of Bortland, the prefent owner; the ontercourt^ in. 
which arc.fiables and offices, is large, and wailed in; within that is a fmatbr; ,aUa> 
walled utirnd paved, in which Hands the houfe, built of btown ftsne^fqaare# Jhd ; 
lofty. - A flight of fteps lead through a paflageiato a hall, not large,>the roof fupport- 
ed by ftone pillars, and from thence mm-tfoe only room defigaedrfor. hahhltidnboarthis . 
■floor ; In the centre of it is a pillar fupporting an arched roof, in the nmnnwr cfftiimat 
Ghrift Church in Oxford, but much lefs li^it. Roonfi thas pillar ts n pbin^cftetftar 
table, u&d to dine on. Up, ftairs is one room moderately laig^«nd<widtin . te a ra r yv 
fiaall one, arhich, from anxdditaamble, and aietof old china ftaadotg on ft; ieeg>B m > 
have tana afed as a drawing-room. . In .the large room ace frvenicmts>a£ianmpaiau^ 

o 
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Ow^di/h emptiing Ogle, and is different placerlhe latter is painted alone. The 
veft qfthe rooiBR Rre very final), andnot numerous. The floors of aHa*e;plaifter. 
From the window® in jfen«ral,the profpe&s of the country are rickand extenfive, reach- 
ing" (till Anther from the kwdaonthe topof the Koufe. Beneath^ at a final! diftance, 
HeeSuttoft, with hs ptrk, the feat of the IateMr. Clarke; farther off the lofty towers 
•fH&rtiWiok sure feen.wmongftthe woods. 

•What was wanting in thefe rooms feems to have been fupplied by a range of 
building, whkhftnow tinned, (landing on a noble terrace* commanding a mag* 
nifieeat prolpe&uika full extent; the fide walls and the floor of the .apartments, 
which were entered from the terrace by a grand flight of fteps, ate all that remain, 
the roof . having 4 been taken oflF long ago. It is laid thefe rooms were fitted up for 
the reception of Charles 1 . who, having vifited the earl of Newcaftie (as be was 
then called) atWelbeek, in hkprogrefs into Scotland in 1633, was fo well pieafed 
with the magnificent entertainment he met with, that a year or two afterwards he 
made him a fecond vifit with his queen; on this occafion he gave up Bolfover for 
their otajefties* lodging, and fpared neither induftry nor coft .to add fplendor to the 
entertainment, which eoft him above 14*000!. Ben Jahafon was employed in fit- 
ting fuch fcenes and Speeches as were proper on tfie occafion, and all the gentry in 
the county were fent for tq wait on their majefties. This place was feized by the 
parliament after the duke went abroad, and was fold and begun to be pilled down, 
but was then bought by fir Charles* the duke*s younger brother, and ro reftored to. 
tftrfsumly*. .*■< 

In the church is a noble monument in memory of the firil fir Charles Cavendifh, 
fet up by bis widow, (the daughter of lord Ogle) , and his two furviving fons. On the 
fouth fide of the church is an additional building asa.buriahplace for the family, on the • 
battlement of which is cut in capital letters the motto, of thefSmily, CJVENDO TUTUS. 
•On one fide are the Cavendifh arms, on the-ether thefe of Ogle, tethers of the family 
are buried m it.. This church was given bvWilliamSerrers, earl ©f'Derby, in ^6 Hen. . 
IB. to the canons of Derby (near Derby ;f. 

Return to Workfop, and take the road to Clumber-park, the fsfctt of the duke of. 
Newodtle;. it is a creation of hi own, begun little more than twenty years ago, be- 
ing oaiginaUy a. rabbit-warren.. It is nowapark of near, thirteen miles round, filled 
withmanyand large thriving plantations, and having a verygood houfe, tnoft elegant- 
ly fitted tip and furnHhed. The fronris of white lbone, brought from aqiiarry on his 
grace's eftate about five miles off The ofSoesare in a very ipacious court on the left 
of the hbufe. . >■ 

Ik the eommon drawing oroem, is a< luge and very, fine pi&ure By Tensers,, 
fame moft beautiful femaleheads, in crayons,fey Home, and a, piece of game by 

^ aiia..l, . * >< 

Jh tho -gmafe tijwmg«oom,. fe a moft c^tal*pi^we of RCTibraidt by himfyf ; a 
Horn and fcwar by Rubens ; and other good pi&ures* 

Tnithe w fine bendadiyRuhens $ the Rit<at clubhand* the 

Prodigal Son, by Dftneniehino* 

Tim Ubrwy is «i larger fine room, furniflted with a greatnumber of books m .^dfttdid 
hmdingsi. /«om «rftn^. antUroom belenging to ft you gp into thf dreffing*rootn to 
ihe^te-ioomii a svhtoh as a porttak of the late Jfife Henry Pe&nm, in his gnwn, as 
chaosellor of the exdbeqoer ; the late lord Lincoln (his grace's eldeft fon) a whole- 

e * * 
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length by Hoare 5 the late duke's father and mother j the prefent duke's father and 
mother; the late and prefent duke. 

The hate bed-room was not completed. 

In the breakfaft-room is a portrait of the firft earl of Lincoln; 

The great dining-room is a noble one, -looking to the water and the bridge ; in it 
are four large and moll capital pieces of game by Snyders, with figures by Rubens, 
who in one of them has introduced himfelf and two of his wives. Over the chimney 
is a piece of game, by Wenix*. 

Crofs the bridge, and through another part of the park to Thorefby, the late duke of 
Kingfton’s, which is very near to it. 

This is rather a comfortable houfe than a magnificent feat. The entrance is in the 
bafcment fiory into a hall, adjoining to which are a breakfaft-room, a dining-room, and 
. drawing-room. A pair of ftone ftairs leads out of the hall to the next ftory ; at the top 
of the firft flight they divide into two, and lead into a circular room lighted by a large 
fky-light in the roof, and having a gallery which runs round it at the height of feet, 
in which are the doors of the bed-rooms. The (ides of this room are of the fame com- 
pofition as is ufed in the hall at lord Rockingham’s, refembling yellow marble ; on the 
fides are pillars and pilafters, moftly white, but fome refembling verd antique. The 
floor is of the fame compofition. Out of this room you go into a large drawing-room 
hung with pictures, prints, and drawings; on the right is a fmall library, on the 
left a very elegant drawing-room. The duchefs made fome gardens with covered 
arbors, in the German tafte. There are fome pieces of water near the houfe, on one 
of which is a large vefiel for failing. We were told that the park is thirteen 
miles round. 

At Palethorp, adjoining tp the park, is a good inn, and three miles farther is the little 
town of Ollerton, with a good inn in it. 

From Ollerton it is two miles to Rufl'ord, a large old feat of fir George Saville, the 
approach to which is through the avenues of large limes, beeches, See. Here was an 
abbey of the Ciftercian order, founded by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln, in 1 1 48. On the 
diffolution the houfe and fite, with about 1 000 acres of land, three water-mills, and the 
fifhery, were granted to George, earl of Shrewfbury. The clear value was then 
346I. 15?. 5d. Dugdale’s valuation is 176b 12s. 6d. Speed’s, 254I. 6s. ftd. Sir 
George Saville married Mary, daughter of George earl of Shrewfbury, grandfon of 
that earl to whom it was granted. King James and Charles the Firft ulied to come 
hither in order to hunt in the foreft of Shirewoodf. 

From a large hall you go into a handfome dining-room, and on the fame floor is a 
drawing-room, a billiard -room, and a bed-room. In the billiard-room is a pidure of 
Buckhorfe, the poor wretch who fome years ago was fo well known for his readinefs 
to dhgage in a boxing-match, in which he would often come off conqueror in the end, 
by fuffering his antagonift to beat him till he had exhaufted his ftrength, after which he 
would beat him in his turn. 

Up ftairs is a gallery, 38 yards long and 12 broad, in which are many valuable 
portraits, » 

Lord and lady Coventry. 

A portrait of a c young man, with the following infeript ion round the frame; *‘Le 
feigneur H. D. pardit Ion vie naturell en fervice du Prince a Seintquenten avecque 

* I do not recolleft whether the famous pichfre of Sigifmundi, fold in fir Luke Sohaub’s (ale for ttp- 
wafrda Mf 400 I. is at thia houfe. It, however, belongs to the duke, and is not lefs remarkable for its ori- 
ginal merit, than for .Hogarth's attempt to rival it. 

-j- Thoroton’s Nott. p. 4.33», 


fcnni/pnr 
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honeur & I’amour du foldaux and du monde.” There are fmaller letters by the 
fide of the head, of which I could only difcover fo much as that he was ao and an half 
years old. 

Sir George Saville, grandfather of the prefent. 

Earl of Halifax with his two wives, and firft wife’s father. 

The earl’s father, in a buff coat and iron breaft plate, with long lank hair, his wife and 
four daughters. 

Gilbert, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his face frefh-coloured, finall black 
whifkers ; he has on a black cloak over a grey habit, fhort trunk hofe, a blue ribband 
hanging round his neck down on his bread, a George pendant thereon, a fhort filver- 
hilted fword. 

Dutchefs of Northumberland. 

George, earl of Shrewfbury, a whole length, his beard rather long and inclined to 
grey, a black cloak laced with gold, and faced with a broad white border, black cloarhs, 
fhort trunk hofe, puckered ruffles, a ruff round his neck, a fhort gold-hilted fword, 
the garter on his left leg, a glove in his right hand. 

Sir Henry Sidney (a three-quarter piece) with black whifkers and beard, a ftem 
look. 

Duke of Northumberland. 

Over this is Robert earl of Effex. 

Over the door king Edward the Vlth. 

In a fmall room is a fettee and foine chairs worked by an aunt of fir George from 
prints of the Harlot’s Progrefs, fome of them well copied. 

In the attic ftory are a very great number of bed-rooms. In one of them is a good 
portrait of a youth reading ; in another a head of Jedediah Buxton. 

In another is a pi&ure of Anna Bullen on wood ; but fhe does not appear fo 
handfome here as Holbein has made her in one which is preferved at Lofely, in 
Surrey. 

From Ollerton the ride is over the foreft to Nottingham; but beyond Rufford, fir 
George Saville has made many large plantations of trees. Further on, a confiderable 
trad has been inclefed, and is now under the plough, but the foil is a very poor fand, 
bearing however tolerable barley. 

Four miles before coining to Nottingham is the little village of Red-hill. 

Nottingham is a fair, well-built, populous town. Here was formerly a ftrong 
caflle, in which the Danes, in the time of the Heptarchy, held out a fiege againft 
Buthred * king of Mercia, Alfred and fcthelred his brother, kings of the Weft 
Saxons. 

Soon after the Conqueft, William either repaired this fortrefs, or built a new one on 
the fame fpot, in the fecond year of his reign, probably to fecure a retreat on his sXpe- 
dition againft Edwyn earl of Chefter, and Morcar earl of Northumberland, who had re- 
volted. He committed the cuftody of it to William Peverell, his natural fon, who has 
by fome been confidered as the founder. It ftands on a ftecp rock, at the foot of which 
runs the river Leen. 

It has been mentioned before, that Peverell had a grant of the Peke in Derbyfhire, 
which is now included in the honour of Peverell ; courts for that hpnour are held at 
Befsford, two miles from Nottingham, in which caufes, as far as the value of 50I. are 
tried twice in the year before the deputy of lord^Middleton, who is high fteward, and in 
whofe name writs are iffued. At Befsford is the gaol ; *the keeper has a bowling-green, 
which is frequented by the gentlemen of Nottingham, and his prifoners arc permitted 

* . to 
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to wait on them, fotbtt their confinem ends not very rigorous. Thay aim here itfitbi 
to their groats, as in the coum of Weftmmfter-hali. 

Edward IV. greatly enlarged tjie caftle, but did not live to complete the bo ih Snge 
he begun, which were finiflied by Richard IK. k went to deotyin the iwweraf Henry 
VII. and VIII. 

Dewing, in his hiftory of Nottingham, feems to explodevery jufily the fteiy of the 
place called Mortimer’s Hole having been made as a hiding place tor him, and went Mm 
defcription of it fliews that it was meant as a private paffage torthe cafHe^ to vetisve it 
with men or provifions in a fiege. It is one continued Hair-cafe or defoeht, from the 
caftle to the toot of the hill, without any room or even a place to fit down combat with 1 
holes cut to let in light or fhoot arrows from, which now fumiih views of the town and 
country. It was formerly guarded by feven gates in it, placed at different dcftattces*. 

. It was by this paffage that Edward III. got into the caftle and furprized Mortimer and 
the queen, and from his being carried away through it, it has its name. 

It was granted by lames I. to Francis eari of Rutland, who pufied down many of the 
buildings ; but it was (till of fo much ftrength, that Charles L. in i$4« pitched on it ad 
the ptacefor beginning bis operations of war. He fet up his ftandard fitft ’onthe walls 
Of the caftle, but in two or three days removed it to a clofe on the north fide of the 
caftle without the wall, on a round fpot, after which it was for many years called Stand* 
ard Clofe, and fince, from the name of one who rented it, Nevils Clofe. Where the 
ftandard was fixed, there ftood a poft for a confiderable time. It is a common error, 
that it was ereded on a place called Derry Mount, a little farther north than the clofe 
juft mentioned ; this is an artificial hill railed on purpofe for a windmill, which formerly 
was theref. The caftle was afterwards fequeftered by the parliament, and die trees in 
thepark cut down. 

This caftle was fo ftrong that it was never taken by ftorm. After the cm! war, 
Cromwell ordered it to be aemolifhed. On the reftoration, the duke of Buckingham, 
whpfe mother was daughter and heir of this Francis earl of Rutland, had it reftored to 
him, and fold ft to William Cavendxfh duke of Newcaftle. In 1674 he began the pre- 
feat building, but died in 1676, when the work was not far advanced. However he 
had die building of it fo much at heart, that he left the revenue of a confiderable eftate 
to be applied to that purpofe, and it was finiflied by Henry his fon. The expence was 
about 14,000k His ftatue on horfeback in white marble, is.in the centre of the front, 
which looks towards the town ; it is carved out of a Angle block of ftone brought from 
Donmington in Ldcefterfhire, and was the work of one Wilfon', who married lady Put- 
fey, a lady poflefled of a confiderable jointure j fhe got him knighted, and during her 
life be' was fpoifed for an artift, but not having made prqyifion againft her death, when 
file died he was forced to return to his former occupation^. 

This Henry had one (on, who dying without iflue, the eftate came to John Holies 
fourth pari of Clare, who married one of his daughters, and was created by long Wil- 
liam duke of Newcaftle ; he having no iflue male, fettled it on hit nephew ThomaS 
Lord Pelham (fon of his youngeft filler). This gentleman took a moft zealous and 
a&ive part in favour of *the prefent royal family, by whom he t was held in the Wgheft 
ufteep. He was created duke of Newcaftle upon Tyne by George I., and of Newcaf- 
tk under line, wfch remainder to his nephew Henry earl of Lincoln, by his prefent 
majefty, who sms fo fenfibk of his fervtces that when he was dikaifted from his places 

* ftSferluf** Ifottinghain, p. 171*, 1.73. , f Ibid. p. 177. 

% Md. p. iSS, *87, 

he 
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b*MW» offered* fug* oofclt^iiriS he refufed itf :UieugH.ia- 

ftaa 4 *fao»aflihg weaJj# t by me?ajs 4 drhi$’.gte«fU emfd^montst he Jujd Jpent .% prmeely 
riwtuheln fupporjfipg th*;tMeve^f^«i«wn^^^^ 4 iviag in f<*, fplend&a manner 
artrfjtki'fopiiiwr io thep 4 istee 8 ;h«ih« 3 <h .Hje sdfo died without- iflije, , and Settled .this 
eftate oh his nephew Heniy earl of Lincoln* now duke of Newcaftle* the prefent 
OWn€Ty, f > . :^' y ■ 5 ^ *'■■■• "v, ,.'■ ', ' v . 'fW* ^ ■»'.;!•• ■ ; . ;7 

• la the park, weft of the cattle, and facing the river Leeni are fome remains of an 
ancient building (if it may be fo called) cut and framed in the rock,; Dr, Stukeley 
gives it, as hedoesmoft things, to the Britons, Many other ancient excavations have 
been found mother parts of the rocks. 1 , , ,,. g . 

T 4 ie frames for knitting (lockings were invented by one William Lea, of this county, 
about the beginning of the Jaft century ; but he -not meeting with the encouragement 
he expe&ed (a cafe too common with the firft inventors of the moil ufefularts) went 
with feveral of. his workmen to France on the invitation of Henry IV. The . death of 
that king, and.the troubles which enfued, prevented attention being giyen to the work; 
Lea died there* and moil of his men returned to England. Other attempts were made 
to fteal the tiade, without better fuccefe* j, and it has ilouriihed here ever finee, and is 
now carried on to a very great extent. 

At this town the duke of Devonihire, who had a few days before declared at Derby 
for a free parliament, the earl of Stamford, lord Howe, lord Delamere (afterwards 
earl of Warrington) and many other gentlemen, had a meeting on the landing of the 
prince of Orange, and here took their final refolution of joining, him. 

About two miles oft’ is Clifton, the feat of a very ancient family of the fame name, 
which hasrefided here many hundred years. The approach is through a long avenue, 
one fide of which is planted on a ttccp bank, at the foot of which runs the Trent. 
The whole Hope is covered with fir and elm, which were planted there about the year 
1 740, being then large ones, as the gardener who affifted in planting, told us. The 
prefent fir Gervafe had begun to modernife his houfe, but broke off on the fudden death 
of his lady, which happened about three years ago. The garden? were on the fide of 
a , hill rifing above the houfe, and confifted of many Hopes, one above another, af- 
cended by flights of ftone fteps, and had many yew hedges ; at the top. was a large 
bowling-green, beydnd that is a walk through a wood, leading to a fummer-houfe, 
which looks over the . river Trent in the valley below, and commands' the diftant 
country. . . . 

One of the alterations in the houfe '(rill be a very pleafing one ; the room defigned 
for lady Clifton’s drefling-room is to the fouth, opening on the right and left of a 
bow-window into a green-houfe. This is making a green-houfe of feme ufe ; it is 
very common to fee it -placet at fuch a diftahee from the houfe bs to be feldom vifited, 
efpecially at; that time of the year when it would be moll pleafant* from the want of 
vefdure and warmth elfewhere. When the trees have loll their leaves, thp. grpppd * s 
covered with&ow, and nature feems retired within itfeif, can anything bemoreagfee. 
ablethantoftep from a parlour- at once into the midfi: of a verdant grove, fjpfjTtbe 
gentle wafmtL.bffummer ? This is, in fome degree, totalize a l’erfian tale* xeifew 
have availejl themfeivUbf the idea. * ' . r, 

There ard foine monuments in the church f° r fee family, / 1 - , 

From Nosw^^itrismear three raHe$ip .tjte Derby /oad* to^VoIl^tqn.hii^ fee/eat 
of lord Middleton* which Hands on a knoll, ( and makes a magnificent appearance , at 

1 ■»■'- ■ U *,' 1 i ' ■; L ‘ • -■ **»’•■ - j /*-#.. •' ? $ 

. 1 •' ;? .♦ JEbeijmg'iNBttioghaqB, pu 30$. .. it*. ;•..»» ;•> 
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confiderable diftances. U it fquare, with afquare tower at each comer, adorned with 
pinnades. The body of the houfe is a lofty (ingle room, rifing high above the reft, 
and having a round tower or pavilion at each comer, riftng above the whole, but 
rounded Oft at the bottoms. The views through feveral vifta’s in the woods below are 
fine. So far may be feen, but ftrangers are not permitted to fee the inftde, even when 
the family is abfent ; a piece of pride or gloomy inhofpitality, which for the credit of 
our country is rare. This houfe was built by fir Francis Willoughby in the time of 
queen Elizabeth. 

Goby Bradmore and Bunny to Loughborough, and fo to Leicefter. 

At Bradmore the fpire of the church remains, but the body has been down fome 
years, and the inhabitants go to the neighbouring church of Bunny, or Boney, where 
fir Thomas Parkyns has a feat, in the front of which is an old gateway in decay, built 
in a particular and heavy ftile. This family have been liberal benefactors to the poor : 
by the church-yard gate is a fchool, built by a fir Thomas Parkyns about the year * 700, 
and four rooms at the end for four widows. Lady Ann Parkyns endowed it with 1 61 . 
a year, to which fir Thomas added 5I. a year. In the church is a monument for that 
lady, mentioning her virtues and charities, and her having procured tjueen Anne’s 
bounty for the vicarage. There is alfo a monument for fir Thomas, her foil, who is 
represented (landing in a pofture fotvwreftling, and in another part he appears thrown 
by Time, with the following lines written by Dr. Freind. 


Quem modo flravifli longo in ccrt amine, tempus, 
riic recubat Briton urn clarus in orbe pngil. 
Jain pninnm ftratus ; practer te vicerat omnes; 
De te ctiam viftSr, quando refnrgct, erit. 


The infeription underneath takes notice of his wife’s fortune, and the e dates he pur- 
chafed ; that be rebuilt his farm-houfes, was (killed in architecture and medicine, and 
that he wrote a book on wreftling, called The Cornilh Hug Wreftler. 

This gentleman was remarkable for his (kill in that exercife ; he trained many of his 
fervants and neighbours to it, and whenthofe manly (though now thought unpolifhed) 
diverfions were in faihion, he exhibited his pupils in public with no fmall eclat. . By 
his will he has left a guinea to be wrellled for here every Midfummer-day, and money 
to the ringers, of whom he alfo made one. He difplayed his learning in feveral curious 
inferiptions ; over a feat by the road fide, Hie fedeas Viator fi, tu defejfus es ambulando. 
The honour of a vifit from a judge on the. circuit, was commemorated at the horl'c- 
biock by fitnc Jujliciarius Dormer equum afeendere Jolebat. 

In the church is a monument, with the date of i6o3,#for Richard Parkyns, efq. his 
wife, four fons, and four daughters. 

. About a mile before Loughborough is Cotes, an old houfe, once the feat of a gen- 
tleman who was ruined by his loyalty in the civil war, and the laft of jwhofc family died 
fome years ago in a work-houfe. Alderman Pack of London, an OHveriari, bought 
it, and it now belongs to his defeendant, whofe houfe is a few miles off. On the reno- 
vation the alderman was in fome danger, but Charles borrowed io,oool. of him, and 
intimated that if he valued his fafety he would not a(k for re-payment. He took the 
hint ; the king kept the money, and he his life. 

From Leicefter to Market Har borough is Kttle that is to be noticed. Sir George 
Robinibn’s feat is at a fmall diftance on the right. Harboroogh (lands in the extremity 
of the county. The church here is fuppofed to have been built by John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancafter, about the year 1370, by tpjun&ion of the pope t as part of bis 
\ . ■ venance 
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penance for maintaining a criminal converfation whk Catherine Swinfoyd, afterwards 
his .third wife. From the ground to the crofs ftone which finifhes the fteeple, is 154 
feet*. 

In this neighbourhood is the celebrated water of Nevil Holt. 

On leaving this town you enter Northamptonfhire, and pafs the feats of Mr. Han- 
bury at Kelmarfh, Mr. Scawen at Maidwell, fir Juftinian Ilham at Lamport, Mr. 
Rainsforth at Brixworthf, the earl of Strafford at Boughton, and Mr. Freemore's near 
Northampton. 

Northampton (lands on a gentle afcent, at the foot of which runs the river Nene, 
which is navigable. It has been fuppofed that the Roman ftation of Eltanori, was 
here or hereabouts. Their coins have been taken up near Queen's- crofs. In Salcey 
foreil an ancient paved road has been found ; and Lathbury, a mile ihort of Newport 
Pagnel, is conje&ured to have been Leftocetum, another of their (lations^. 

Northampton has been the fcene of many notable actions, in thofe times in which 
the power of the barons was little inferior to that of the kings. Parliaments were fee* 
quently held here till the time of Richard II. early in whole reign they were dilcon- 
tinued. This^place-was a favourite feat of the clergy, who had many religious houfes 
in it, and in the reign of Henry III. an attempt was made to remove the univerfity 
from Oxford hither ; but the fcholars- taking a very aflrive part with the barons againft 
the king, he lent them back to Oxford. A like attempt was made at a tranfplantation 
from Cambridge, but the defign was foon given up§. That king granted the farm to 
the inhabitants of the town in the 1 ith year of his reign, referviag a rent of 120I. a 
year. Edward III. granted 661 . 13s. 4d. part of this, to his free chapel of Windfor, 
to be paid by the bailiffs of the town. Henry VIII. foon after his accellion, releafed 
2 2I. a year further part of itjj. The caftle was built by Simon St. Liz, earl of North- 
ampton, in 1 084^, the river running at the foot of it on the weft fide; mofl of what 
remained of it was pulled down, with the walls and gates of the town, foon after the 
reftoration ; a frnall part of the outer walls Hill ferves as a fence to the area of the 
caftle, now a field. In the meadows near the monaftcry of Delaprc, was fought one 
of the bloody battles between Henry VI. and the earl of Warwick, in which the king 
was defeated with great flaughter. It was garnfoned by the parliament agamll Charles 1 . 
Tradition fays* that the wide ditch on the northern fide of the town, which was 
fcoured out and widened by them, was originally made for a defence againft the Danes, 
who, however, fixed themfelves here, and made many incurfions into the neighbour- 
hood. Hunfborough, a military work a mile fouth of the town, was raifed by them. 
The figure is rather oval than circular, with a fingle ditch, and double bank, inclofing 
about an acre of ground, the ditch 1 2 feet wide, the entrance on the fouth. It is on a 
high hill, commanding the country a great way ; the form agrees with others incon- 
teftably Danifh**. 

In 1675' almoft the whole town was deftroyed by fire, but afterwards rebuilt in a 
handfome manner, for which purpofe large colle&ions were made, and the king gave 
1000 ton of timber towards the church of All Saints ; and to the town, feven years of 
its chimney money. TJtis was much owing to the generofity of Janies Compton, earl 

* Gent. Mag. 176$, p. 283. « » 

t -Ait Pisford is ancient entrenchment called B»rrow»Dyke ; and near the town at tiu&ultis, called 
Longman's Hitt —Morton, p. $4*. 

% MortanVlfat. Hift. of Northaniptop&hre, p* 503V Sr<H» # # 

$ Bridget Hiftory of Northampton/hire, p. 425. ' * || Harleian MS. 150$, fo. if?? 

H Dugd* £ar. V i*p j8. . p. 53ft jjS. 
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of Northampton, who interefted himfelf warmly in it, Ihough dh? toWn ; had -little' 
Vcafon to expert fo much, having u fed his family very ill in the civil -war;*. The weft 
front of the church of All Saints is adorned with a portico, having a fiat roof, Alp- 
ported by 12 Ionic pillars, over which is a baluftrade, and in the centre a ftatue of 
( '.hnvles'H. An inscription underneath commemorates his bounty. 

The churclie- of Si. l’eteir, St. Sepulchre, and St. Giles, are of great antiquity, 
•--fpecially the former, which indeed is very deferving of notices but is lb much out of 
the way, that ltnleS apprized of it a traveller may be many times at Northampton 
without feci lie it. It Hands at the end of the-iveft ftreet, oppofite thecaftle, andfeetns 
!o be a perftA remain of the Saxon building. On going into the church-yard, the 
body is fee; i lii -her than the north aile, a row of ftnall circular arches appearing on 
the outfide of it worked into the wall, the whole length from eaft to welt. At the 
weft end is a tower, at each corner of which three round pillars joined together in three 
/lories, diminifhing as they rife, form a buttrefs ; over the door is a large circular arch, 
and over that other arches filled with tracery work in the (tone, one above another. 
Theinfide confifts of a nave and two fideailes, each fide of the nave having eight cir- 
cular arches adorned with zig-zag work. Some of the pillars which fupport the arches 
are plain, the alternate ones are i'urrounded with a band about the middle of them. 
At the weft end of the nave is a large circular arch, with feveral circles- of zig-zag 
over it. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is on the north fide of the town, on the Har- 
borough roa f j and was probably built by the knights templars after the model of that 
at Jerufalem. The body is circular, the roof fupported by eight mafly pillars ; it 
ieems that this was the original building, and that the eaft and weft ends have been 
added fince. 

■ St. Giles’s church Handing at the eaft end of the town, has a circular zig-zag arch 
over the weft door. 

The cellar of the county hofpital was originally a fubterraneous chapel*. 

On the wall of a houfe at a wharf called Thavos Wharf, are four figures of men 
fighting, two and two, carved in the ftonej one has ariword, another a knotted 
club. 

A little on the eaft of the town a medicinal well was found in 1703, which was 
very ferviceable in the ftone ; it riles at the foot of the •hill, in a ftratum of clay, 
with fome Vitriolic pvritse inclosed in it, and is a little lighter than the Aftrop 
waterf. 

In the field on the eaft of the tow n, an excellent tobacco-pipe clay has been dug in 
large quantities ; whether it is now exhaufted I do not know-. It did not lie in one 
continued ftratum, but in feparatc parcels}. 

A large manufacture of Ihoes, and another of /lockings, have been long carried on 
here. The inhabitauts are numerous, and, unhappily, every freeman, refident or not, 
and every refident, free or not, has a vote in tire election of members of parliament for 
the town ; their numbers and their infamous venality in 1768, will belong remembered 
and feverely felt by fomfe noble families in the neighbourhood. , 

A few years ago the town was entirely new paved, in a very handfome manner, at an 
expence of ten thoufand pdunds. 

Mr. Bouverie has a handfome houfe and park in the meadows on the fouth of the 
town, and has made confiderable plantations, reaching up to the Queen’s Crofs. 

* GougU’a Topography, y. ii. p. 4c. . f Morton, p. 879, 284. } Ibid. p. 70. 
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Six rnHcs off is Caftle Afliby, the feat of the ancient family of the Comptons, earl* of 
Northampton* It is a large ftru&ure, furrounding a hanulbme fquare court, with a- 
beautiful {kreen, the work of Inigo Jones, bounding one fide. Mr Pennant difco- 
vcred in agarret, thrown by as lumber, the original portraits of the great John Talbot 
earl of Shrewfbury (fo diftinguifhed in the wars in France in the time of llenry VI.) 
and of Margaret his wife*. 

About five miles to the weft of the town is Althrop, an old feat of the Spencers (now 
earls '1 built in the fliape of an hall II. It Hands low, and in the approach you go 
through, and acrofs, thofe ftraight avenues of trees, which were once deemed the lines 
of beauty. The rooms are not large, except the library and gallery, the latter of 
which is 138 feet by 20. In this is a collection of portraits, hardly p rh tps exceeded 
by any in the kingdom, not only in point of number, but of beamy. I lie famous 
beauties of Hampton Court are far fhort of thofe which the pencils of Conn Jius Jolin- 
fon, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, See. have placed here. A final! piece of Henry VIII. 
by Holbein (in this gallery), a final l round portrait of that inalier by hiiniei! (in the 
picture dofet) and a boy blowing a lighted brand, are reckoned of very great value. 
Here is the head of fir Kenelm Digby, by Cornelius Johnfon. A few years ago part of 
the roof fell in, and did much damage to the houic. In one of the rooms is a table 
for play, which feems to he the original of the E. O. tables. 

Not far oil’ is Holdenby-houfe (a fight of which is calched from the Wolford road) 
built in the reign of Elizabeth by fir Chriftopher Hatton, dclbended from an heirels 
of the ancient family of 1 Iohlenby. If was a work worthy of tiiat great man. It was 
for a time the prifon of Charles I. and is now in ruins. 

In the road from Northampton to London, on the hill about a mile from the town 
Hands one of the erodes built by Eward. I. in memory of his queen, and now in good 
prefervation She died at Hordby, near Lincoln, on a journey which lliewas making 
with him to Scotland ; and in every place when' her body was relied in its conveyance 
lor interment, he erected a crofs. It was repaired in 1/13, and again in 1760. It 
is divided into three (lories ; the two firll are octagonal, the firft 14, the fecond 12 
feet high. In every other fide of the fecond, within a nich, is a female figure, crown- 
ed, about fix feet high, with canopies over their heads, l’upported by two Gothic 
pillars, which are fimnounteu with pinnacles. The upper itory is eight leet high, 
and has only four fides. on each of which is a dial. On the top is a crofs. On the 
weftern fide of the lower flory are the arms of Great Britain, with queen Ann’s motto. 
Semper eadem. 

A little beyond this the road divides; the direct one goes by Stony Stratford,- the 
left by Newport-Pagncll. Taking the latter, pal’s by Horton, a feat of the late earl 
of Halifax, fince his death bought bv fir Robert Gunning. In the church is a fine 
monument of William lord Farr, uncle to Catherine, the laft queen of Henry VIII. 
and of his lady,, a Saluibury, by whom he got this ellate. One of their daughters 
married a Lane, and carried it into that family, from which it palled to the Moun- 
tagues. 

After palling through the village of Stoke-Goldington, or. the right is an excellent 
houfe called Goathurlt, belonging to Mr. Wright, whot’e anceftor (a fon of fir Na- 
than, lord keeper in the end of the reign of king William and beginning of queen 
Anne) purchafed it in 1 704 of the heirs of the Digbys. Sir Everard Digby became 
owner of it by marriage with the heirofs of Mulfho ; his fhare in the Gunpowder-plot, 
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and ignominious end, are well known ; but he had fettled this eftate fo that it defended 
to his fon fir Kenelm, fo juflly celebrated for his learning and other qualifications. 
There are feveral portraits of the Digbys and others, and two nrafs bulls of Venetia, the 
wife of fir Kenelm. The father of the prefent owner removed a village winch fur- 
rounded it to a little dillance. The church was neatly rebuilt under the will of the 
Mr. Wright, who purchafed the eftate*. There is a monument in it for the lord 
keeper, who was buried at his feat at Caldecot, near Atherftone, where a monument 
remains, but his body was afterwards removed hither. 

On the other fide the river Oufe, which waters the valley, is Tyringham, the old 
feat of a very old family of that name, which paffed by a daughter, towards the latter 
end of the laft century, to Mr. Backwell, whofe defcendant now enjoys it. One of 
the family, who was redor of the place, and a prebendary of Worcefter, fuffered feverely 
for his attachment to Charles 1 ., and probably loft his life. He and his two nephews 
were feized by a party of dragoons from Aylelhury, and carried to that place, but in 
their way were cut and wounded by the foldiers with the mod wanton barbarity. Mr. 
Tyringham’s arm was obliged to be taken off, and it is fuppofed that he died in confe- 
quence of itf. At the entrance of Newport a caufcway has been thrown up, and a 
bridge built, in a place which ufed to be impaffable in Hoods, except by a bridge belong- 
ing to a private pcrfon, who extorted what he pleafed from the diftreffed traveller. 
He generally infilled on a crown for a coach or waggon before he would turn the key, 
and there was no refufal, for the road by Stony-Stratford was not then made. At laft 
the commilfioners of the turnpike road roufed thcmfelvcs, and determined to buy it for 
the ufe of the public, or to build another. The proprietor fold it with great relu&ance. 
A horfe-path is now always open, and a carriage-way when there is a flood. 

Newport-Pagnell is fo called from its ancient owners the Paganells or Paynells, who 
became poffeffed of it in the reign of William II. J, and had a caftle here§, which was 
demolilhed by order of the Parliament in 1 646. Ralph Paganell founded the priory 
of Tikford as a cell to the abbey of Marmontier, in France, for monks of the Cluniac 
order. It paid a penfion of 40s. to the abbey of Conches, in Normandy, the reverfion 
of which, after the death of Humphry duke of Gloucefter, was fettled by Henry VI. on 
his college of Eton||. The priory was one of thofe granted by the pope, 20 Henry VIII. 
to cardinal Wolfey towards the endowment of his colleges at Oxford and Ipfwich^f. It 
lies on the left of the town, and a handfome white houfe has been built on the fite. 
The prefent poffeffor lately buried his wife in the garden, as being confecrated ground. 

The town Hands on a point of land, one fide of which is waffled by a ftream called 
the Loufell, or Lovett, running out of iBcclfordfhire by Fenny-Stratford, an'd here 
meeting the Oufe, which runs on the other fide in its way to Bedford, Huntingdon, 
and Lynn Regis, where it falls into the fea. 

Here, and in the neighbourhood, great quantities of thread lace are made, and a rich 
cheefe fold on the fpot at i8d. a pound, and another fort, fomething like Cottenham, 
at Cd. 

The church was an impropriation to the priory. In the north aifle of it, in 1619, 
was found the body of a man, whole and perfect, laid down, or rather leaning down, 
north andfouth ; all the hollow parrs of the body, and of every bone, as weft ribs os 
others, were filled # up with (olid lead. The fkull with the lead in it weighed 30 lb. 
6 oz. Some of the larger bones were fold to a plumber**, but the lkuil is now in the 

* Pennant's Journey from Cherter, p. 538. * J Magna Brit. v. vi. p. 317. 
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library of St. John’s college, Cambridge*. By what means this could be accompliffied, 
or for what purpofe it was done, is not to be difcovered ; but fimilar things have been 
found in the chancel of Badwell Afh, near WaUham in the Willows, in Suffolkf, and at 
Axniinfter in Devon}. 

An hofpital founded by the Someries, about 1280, for three poor men, and three 
poor women, was re-founded by Queen Anne of Denmark, (queen of James II.) and 
adds fomething to the ftipend of the vicar, who is mafter§. 

Near the church-yard is another alms-houfe, founded a few years ago by Mr. Rivifs, 
a linen-draper at Charing-crofs, for ten poor widows, and endowed by him in his life- 
time with 1 5I. a year for each of them. 

Leaving Newport, there are fomc beautiful meadows on the right. The country 
grows light afad fandy as we draw near Woburn ; this ufed to make the road very 
heavy, but it has been fomething mended. To avoid them in forne degree, it is now 
carried over, or rather through, a hill, the top of which has been cut away to make a 
paffage. From this hill, which is now planted with fmall firs, is a fine view of Wo- 
burn abbey, the park, and plantations, made by the late duke of Bedford. About a 
mile from hence fuller’s earth is dug. In the town is a free-fehool, founded by Francis, 
firft earl of Bedford, and a charity fchool ,for 30 boys and 1 5 girls, fupported by the 
benevolence of this family. 

The late duke almoft entirely re-built the feat on the fpot where the old one flood, 
and which was the fite of the abbey, though it might have been placed to much 
greater advantage on the higher ground. Some of the rooms have been finilhed fince 
his death. The lioufe is a large quadrangle, inclofing a fpacious court, and is built of 
white ftonc \ the principal apartments are towards the town, looking over fome pieces 
of water. 

On pulling down part of the abbey in 1 744, a corpfc was found with the fiefh fo 
firm as to bear cutting with a knife, though it mud have been buried at leaft 200 years. 
Some time after, on pulling down part of one of the walls of the abbey church, a 
ftone coffin was found, which confided of feveral loofe ftones fet in the ground, and a 
very large oblong Purbeck ftone was dug up, which had been ornamented with brafs ; 
under it were fomc bones. In finking a cellar fix more ftone coffins were found, one 
of which was very large, being in the infide fix feet eight inches long ; they all had a 
place fhaped for a head, and all, or mod of them, had two or three holes at the bot- 
tom, their covers made of feveral ftone*. Near them two pots or urns were found, 
which, probably contained the bowels «f two of thofe who were buried there. On a 
fltull belonging to fame bones which lay in a ftiff blue clay, there was fome black cloth, 
which might be the cowl of one of the monks. Pieces of fhoes were alfo taken up. 
A large piece of a body had the flelh remaining, which looked white both on the out- 
fide and infide, as if lime had penetrated its fubftance, and it was tough when cut with 
a. knife. Another ftone coffin was afterwards dug up, on which was the following in- 
feriptiong: 

■SvKsaoxies^K^ifeirii m&ei 
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.Entering the court, , the ftables on the left are made out of the cloifters, the pillars 
and vaulted roof of which are Hill feen, the pillars forming the Halls for the horfes/ 
This parr, with three rooms in the bafement ftoiry on the north lide the houfe, are all 
the remains of the ancient building. The apartments arc numerous and elegant, many 
of the ceilings in compartments, richly gilt ; Sut the room called the mufic room, 
finifhed fmce the duke’s death, far iurpafles the reft. The wainfcot and ceiling are 
adorned with feiloons and other devices, gilt, from a defign of fir Williaqi Cham- 
bers, in the lighted and molt elegant ufte. The pictures are many, and many of 
them extremely line. A vi/ioti of our Saviour to Ignatius Loyola, in one of the fmall 
rooms; the head of Rembrandt by himfeif; Jofeph interpreting the baker’s dream, 
by the fame; the infide of a church, where the e fleet of the light is mod remark- 
able ; a landfcape of Claude’s in the drawing-room, and another in the dreffing- 
room, are iuch as mult ftrike every one’s attention. The picture gallery, zoo feet 
long by 16 wide, is filled with a great number of portraits, inoftlyof the family. One 
of the mother of the firft count els, over a door at the farther end, is a molt beautiful 
one. 

This abbey was founded by Hugh de Bolebec, in j 1 45, for monks of the Cifter- 
cian order. The laft abbot, refilling to furrender it to Henry VIII. was hanged on 
an oak, yet Handing in the park, near the bridge, and from thence called the Abbot’s 
Oak. In 1 Ed. VI. the abbey was granted to lord Ruffel!, defeended of a very .ancient 
family in Dorfetlhire, and advanced to that dignity by Henry VIU. by whom he had been 
much diftinguilhed, and honoured with great employments. The parkis ten miles round, 
contains more than 3000 acres, and is full of noble w^oods of venerable oaks. From a 
hill at the north end is a 1110 ft extend ve profpeeb There is a plantation of evergreens, of 
200 acres, made by the late duke out of a rabbit-warren, and at the end of it is the lower 
water. 

To the activity and indefatigable zeal of Francis and William, earls of Bedford, in 
the laft century, it is owing that the very cxUnfivc tract called the Bedford Cevel, 
lying on the borders of the feveral counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Lincoln, 
Northampton, and Huntingdon, containing, not lefs than 300,000 acres, then almoft 
entirely ufelefs, has been drained and brought into a ftato of bearing the moll plentiful 
crops of corn. T his was a noble undertaking, highly beneficial to the public, and 
only to be carried on by thole of equal perfeverance and wealth. The confufions 
of the civil war nearly ruined all that ftadjbe^n done before; but the fpirited endea- 
vours of William, earl of Bedford, reftomj. and completed what his anccftor begun. 
The repaid are, however, necefiarily attended with great expence, and all tHeir pre- 
cautions cannot guard againft fudden and violent floods. The generality of the .late 
duke was never more clearly fliewn than on one of thole occafions, which happened 
a few years before Lis death ; it will be long remembered with gratitude by his te- 
nants. ■ ' f 

About a mile from Dunflablc, is a large round area of nine acres, called Maiden- 
Bower, or Madning-Boure, furrounded with a ditch and pretty high rampire, which 
Dr Stukeley infifts is a rBritifh work”, though the Roman road, and the number of 
Roman coins found in it, feem to give it to that people In 1770, and fince, many 
copper coins of Avtoninus and Conftantlno, with many fmall ornaments of bridles ami 
armour, were found in a down near Dunftable, digging for gravel. This Maiden-Bower 
confifts of a vallum, nearly circular, thrown up on a level plain. The inner banks are 

a. 
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from eight to fourteen feet high*. Totternho caflle, weft of this, on the point of a high 
hill, is feen far ofF. There are fcveral barrows or tumuli on the hills here ; five c.a I 'd the 
five knolls are together on a high prominence. Beneath this camp, on the north fide of 
the hill, is a quarry of {tone, white as chalk, which is fo foft as to be eafily cut, and is 
got out in large blocks, but hardens on being expoled to the air. Lord Grimfton uf-s 
it in building his new houfe at Gorhambury. 

\A little to the left, in the bottom, is Eaton Bray, which was in early times the resi- 
dence of my anceftors. Part of what was the manfion-houfe in the time of I Icnrv Vi ii. 
remains. It is now the property of Mr. Beck lord. 

Dunftable was the ftation mentioned by Antoninus under the name of Magio- 
ninium, Magiovinium, and Magintuihf, and Hands on the interleftion of the Wat- 
ling-Street, and the Iknild-Strect. At this interfcClion flood one of the croifes erect- 
ed by Edward I. as mentioned at Northampton, which has been for fotne time de- 
ftroyed. 

This town is faid to have been built by Ilenry I. to reprefs the infolcnce of a gang 
of daring robbers, who infefted the neighbourhood, then overgrown with woodj, and 
that it had its name from one of the chiefs ; but it is more probable that it is named 
from the Saxon Dun, a hill, or the old Gaulifti or Britilh Dunum, the fituation being 
hilly and mountainous§. Certain, however, it is that that king granted extraordina- 
ry privileges to this place, equal in fome refpefts to thole of London, the inhabitants 
not being liable to be called out of their own court, the king’s juftices coming fpeci- 
ally to Dunftable, and having a jury of the place. But the exercife of this jurifdidtion 
was fometimes attended with danger, when the power of the barons was too great for 
the law; in 1224, whilft the judges were thus employed here, Fulk de Breant, who 
had been fined by them for various outrages and injuries which he had done to his neigh- 
bours, fent his brother from Bedford caflle to feize them ; two of them were fo forru-. 
nate as to efcape, but the third was taken and carried to Bedford, where he was very 
ill-treated ||. 

It has been often obferved that the man who has never known fickncfs, has never 
known the value of health ; it may be faid in like manner that a people who have never 
feen the courfe of juftice interrupted, or force fuccefsfully oppofed to the execution 
the law, do not know half the value of being protected by it. Hiftory, in deferibinr 
the miferies attendant on fuch violence, holds up a picture to our view, the contem- 
plation of which, contrafted with our prefent fituation, ought to infpire 11:1 with the high- 
efl veneration for our anceftors, whofecured us fuch a ij ftern of equal laws, and \vk! < 
the mofr ardent defire to preferve them, and the peaceable execution of them. ITcnry 
alfo built himfelf a houfe here, called Kingihury, the fiteof which contained nine a ore-, 
and here it probably was that the play of St. Catherine was performed, as mentioned bv 
Mr. Warton in his hiftory of Englifh poetry. He kept his Chriftmas here in ti 2;/, 
with his whole court, and received at the fame time the etnbafly from the carl of An- 
jou«f. The name of the houfe is ftill retained, but from the habitation of a king, it is 
converted into that of a common farmer. Henry built the church and the priory, (the 
prior of which fat with the judges when they came) and gave it much of his land, but 
referved the houfe for his own ule ; this, however, was afterwards given to them by king 
John. 

• Nichols’s Topogr. N 8, p. aoi, 20*. f Camel, v. i. p 316. 
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Tournaments were often held here, and the kings occafionally honoured the prior 
with vifits, which he would readily have excufed. He alio had fome troublofome 
neighbours in the friars’ preachers, who had a fmall houfe in this place, and l>v their 
induftry in preaching let an example winch i lie monks did not like to follow. By the 
Annals of Dunltable it appears that thefe religious were engaged in frequent law-felts 
with their neighbours, and they have left loom memorandums of prelents ulefuliy be- 
fbnvcd on fueh occasions on perfons who were about the judges, and in treating the 
juries. They had lauds in the Peak in IXrbylhhv, and had a grange at Bradburn 
there. The people of Dunllable we much in their power, yet often had fpirit enough 
to refid their tifmp.uions, and once being grievoully opireSled were about to have dc- 
ferted the place, and built new habitations out of the prior’s Jnrifdiaion. 

At this houfe Cranmer, archbiiltop of Canterbury, Gardiner, hilltop r.f Wiudieflor, 
and the bifhops of London. Bath and Lincoln, i'.u to enquire into the legality of the 
marriage of Henry Vi!l. with Catharine of Arragon, who had been ti rit married to his 
'brother ; and (he, who then refided at Ampt hill, i:i tins neighbourhood, refilling to 
appear, the marriage was declared null, in conformity with the opinions of the various 
univerlitics. divines and eunouifts, who had been coufulted. 

On the difi'Ju'ion, the ri venue:', of the priory were valued at 344I. 1 3s. 2d*. 
Ilenrv intended to have made this a billion’s fa >, and had fixed 011 an endowment of 
5140!. os. yd. a year, but his wants gel ting, the better of his piety, bis eflatcs were 
applied to other ules, and this bifhopric with fome other intended ones, came to 
nothingf. 

There was here an hofpital for lepers, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 

L'ttle remains of this priory, except part of the weft end of the church, which is now 
ufed as the parifli church. A (tone coffin ferves as a grouudfil to tlie well door. 
There is a round arch over the principal door, wliich has been much ornamented, but 
is a good deal defaced, though part of a chain encotnpall! ng it i: ftill Jhen, perhaps- in 
allufion to Sr. Peter ad Vincula, the church being dedicat'd to him. In it are lewral 
neat monument:, lor the families of Marflie and Chewe, in whom a charitable disposition 
lee ms to have been hereditary, but Ihines rnoft confpicu oufiy in Mrs. Jane Curt, one 
of them. She, together with Mrs. Alhton and .Mr. Auiicrmb, founded a iUiool 
t'v. Inch is at the entrance of the town) for the education, clothing and apprenticing ,j j 
boys, and 1 5 girls, and fettled on it 1 yA.pcr .nuium, purfuani to a wilh exprcfi’.d by Mr. 
Chew, 1 heir anceftor, before his death. Adjoining thereto Mrs. Cart, in 1 7: 3,* built 
an ahnfhou!:. fm* fix poor perfons, and left a fund for diflributivg bread everv Sunday ; 
and o.her diarifier in this place, bob let, giviim the furplusof a coiniJernU. 1 el late to b • 
divided amongft poor clergymen and their iainilfs. 
in ihe weft- ilia- ,0: for iix widows, who receive about 
Mrs. Bhmdm 1 hiariue bmi: a neat lodge, as fhe calls it, for fix poor gentle 
tin- c- lurch -yard, an.! tve them 12I. a year each, to wliich the intereil of icool. has 
• ••■•’ii fmee added by auorher lady. There is alio a monument for Mnlhe Dickenion, 
e'q. late lord mayor ol Lon. ion. Mention is made of a woman here who had 19 chil- 
dren at five births; viz, t Slice times three, and twice five. 

DumL'U > is remarkable for a neat manufacture of fl raw, whioh is flained of various 
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lliough deep. The country hereabouts is chiefly open, and produces groat quantities 
of corn. The chalk-lulls are part of that range which runs acrofs the kingdom here 
from eafl to weft, as another does from the Thames through Rem, bufi.-x:, au l Surrey, 
into Hants, furnifliing a moll valuable manure, the want of which in the northern parts 
is in fovne meal'u re fupplied by a limeftone. 

Markef-ftrcet, according to Stukelcy, is th e Forum Diana of Richard of Cirenc'dler*-. 
The counties of Bedford and Hertford meet at this place ; the Jell hand row- of Ivum 
(in going to London) being in ITerts, in the parilh of Cadcndone ; the right, in Bedford, 
in the parilh of Studham. Here is a fmall neat chapel, and a fchool endowed with about 
j oah a year by Mr. Coppin (prcdecelTor of the prcJent owner) whole feat, called Market 
Cell, is juft by, and was formerly a nunnery, built by Geoilry, one of the abbots 
Su Alban’s. 

This place was firft inhabited by one Roger, a hermit, who returning from the Iloh/ 
Land \var> conducted to it In three angels, a:n! here palled the reft of his days in great 
fimdity, but not without great difturbance from the devil, who ufod to play mauv 
pranks with him; he once let his cowl on lire whiltt he was at prayers, but the good 
man tini-hed ids devotions before he would extinguifli the flame. One Chriilhuu^ a 
pious woman, was lo much captivated with his fame, that lhe determined to live witii 
him ; file went, and he found a little corner of his cell in which he locked he r up. She 
hved here Jour years, but not in a very comfortable manner, as fhe had only a Hone to 
fit on, and her matter never fullered her to flir out, nor fcarce to fpeak, left any of 
thole who came to vifit him, Ihould be fcandalized ; for though in truth he never once 
law her lace, and only talked to her of religious matters, they might have thought 
diderenrly. At length he died, and Chrt/lianj fu creed ed to the whole cell, and to all 
his f.mciityf. Galfred, an abbol of St. Alban's, liruck with the report of her piety, 
built her a houfe, and endowed it for the maintenance of her and forne other holy fillers, 
though the convent murmured at this application of their revenues. However, he 
Lems to have borrowed the ground on which he built it of his neighbours, as the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s, in 1 1 45, confirmed the fame to ChnjYuina and her iiiccefibrs, 
at: a rent of three drillings. 

Humfrey Boucher, bale Ion to the late lord Berners, (fays Ldand) did much coft 
in iiv.nihuing of the priory into a manor place ; but he left it nothing ended J. 

Palling through Redburn, a fmall town full of inns for the reception of the numerous 
waggons which frequent this road, come to St. Alban’s, rich in antiquities, where, 
si fn-r the lapfc of fo many ages, there Hill remains very much of unquestionable anti- 
quitv to* gratify th< n.fea relies of the curious antiquarian, and where he is not under 
a neceliity of referring to conjectures, often unfatisfutiory to himielf, oitencr to his 
readers. 

This town role out of the ruins of Old Verukun, originally a Britifh, afterwauls a 
Roman llaiion. Comiderable fragments of the Roman walls flill remain, although 
great quantities nave been taken away at various times for various purpofes; fometimes 
to aflul in eroding other building.;, fometimes merely to repair the roads. Here 
Ciefar ohrAned a victory over G.iifibelan, and this was the feene of Boadicea’s 
vidory and cruelly, when file mallacred 70,00c Romans and Britons who adhered to 
them. , t 

About the beginning of this century, fome human bones of’ an extraordinary fize 
were found near an urn, inlcribed Marcus Antoninus, in the place of the Roman camp 
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near this town. They were meafured by Mr. Chefelden, the celebrated furgeon, who 
obferved that if all the parts bore a due proportion, the man mult have been eight 
feet high*. 

The Roman bricks are of two forts; the red are of a fine colour and clofe texture, 
the others have a red cafe over a black, vitrified fubltance. It has been conjectured 
that the former were probably baked in the fun, the latter burnt in the fire, but I doubt 
much if the fun ever gives heat enough to anfwer the purpofe. The black part refills a 
file, and will bear a polilhf. 

lathe walls which went nearly round the old city the Roman bricks are interlayed 
in feparate courfes, between courfes of flints. The quantity of mortar between the 
bricks is nearly equal to the thicknefs of the bricks themfelves. Four layers are dif- 
oernable, the lowell has four bricks, the next three, and the two uppermolt two 
each. The dillanccs between the courfes of bricks, which are filled up with flin:s and 
. mortar, are two feet eight inches. The bricks are of unequal thicknefs, from three 
inches to an inch and quarter ; their lengths are alfo various, from eighteen to twelve 
inches. The Romans had no exact moulds for their bricks, there being a great dif- 
ference in the fixe of thofe which have been found in l'everal parts of this king- 
domj. 

The abbey church is feen on an eminence, from which-evcr fide you approach the 
town. This noble and venerable remain of ancient piety and religious magnificence 
was happily preferred at the difi'olution, being purchafed by the inhabitants of the town 
for 400I. It has been ufed by them as a church ever fince, and has twice fupplied a 
place for the courts of law, when the judges adjourned from Weftminfter-hall on ac- 
count of the plague ; but it had a narrow efcape, a few years ago, from falling a lacri- 
fice to avarice and mean fpiritednefs. The repairs which had been made at different 
times were found expenfive, and a fcherne was formed to pull it down and build a 
fmaller church. 

This abbey, which was one of the mitred ones, and in point of rank and wealth was 
one of the greateft in England, (and was thought not unworthy the acceptance of 
Cardinal Wolfey after he had obtained the archbilhoprick of York), was founded by 
OfTa, king of the Mercians, in 793, on the fpot where the bones of St. Alban, who 
fullered martyrdom in 293, were difeovered. The materials of the walls of Old Ve- 
rulam have been employed in building the fteeple, and a confiderable part of the 
church. 

In the moll eallern part flood the Ihrine of St. Alban, which was adorned in the 
ricbeft manner. The Hone fereen at the communion-table is a very light and elegant 
piece of work, fetupby John de Whcrhaniftead, who was chofen abbot in 1434; he 
took for his arms three cars of wheat, in allufion to the name of the place from whence 
he was called, and they are carved in divers places in this fereen. The centre is modern 
work, a crucifix, which originally flood there, being removed. The brafles of the 
grave-ftones are all either broken or dellroyed, except thofe of one of the abbots in the 
choir, which are perfect, the flone having been turned upfide down to preferve them 
from the ravages of the parliament army, by which the others fullered fo much. About 
70 years ago the flairs were difeovered which lead to the vault Where the body of Hum- 
phry, duke of Glocefler, uqcle to Henry VI., was found in a leaden coflin, preferved en- 
tire by a pickle. That of his brother, the duke of Exeter, was found at St. Edmond’s- 

* Phil. Tranf. 1731, p. 436* • f Arch. v. ii. p. 187. 
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bury, in Suffolk, a few years ago, preferved in the fame manner, but was mod ftiame- 
fully mangled by the workmen and a furgeon there. 

The welt end of the choir has a noble piece of Gothic workmanlhip for the ornament 
of the high altar. In the middle of the centre aifle is a remarkable reverberation of 
found from the roof, which is painted throughout with devices and the arms of the be- 
nefactors, the colours of Which, though certainly of fome ages {landing, are remarkably 
frcfh. The arms of the principal contributors to the repair in the lalt century, after the 
havoc made in the civil wars, are in the choir. 

At the eaft end is a place which has been ufed as a fchool, and is part of the church, 
but the communication with the choir is cut off by a wall. Near the weft end of the 
church is the old gateway of the abbey, now ufed as a prifon. 

Between the abbey and Old V.rulam was a large deep pool, now a meadow, which 
belonged to the cattle of Kinglbury, fituate at the weft end of the town, where the 
king and his nobility ufed often to divert themlelves with failing in large veffels, the an- 
chors and other tackle of which have been found here. Upon thofe occaftons they 
reforted to the abbey, which was attended with i‘o much expence to the monks, that 
they purchafed the pool of king Edgar, and drained it. 

On the diffolution the revenues were valued at about 250CI. Soon after, king Ed- 
ward VI. gave the town a charter of incorporation, and granted them the patronage of 
this church.. 

The church of St. Michael was built by the Saxons in the tenth century, with the 
fame fort of tiles as were ufed by the Romans, and has probably many Roman tiles 
worked up in it, taken from the neighbouring walls of Verulam ; but it is conje&ured 
that the tiles which are ufed here and in the abbey church are not all Roman* the na- 
ture of the feveral parts of the work, and the hardnefs of the Roman tiles, rendering 
it neceffary to make tilts of different forms and dimeniions, for fuch parts as were re- 
quired to be neat and exadt. And it appears on near infpecHon, that mod of the tiles 
were moulded on purpofe, particularly lor the 11c wells of the flairs, and the fmall round 
pillars, which were all made in circular moulds*. In this church is a monument 
for fir Francis Bacon, with a fine figure of him in white marble, fitting in a 
chair. 

In the meadows on the right (going to London) are fome remains of the nunnery 
of Sopwell, founded about 1 140, by the fame abbot who founded that at Market-ftreet, 
as mentioned before. The nuns were governed by the rule of St. Bennett, and were to 
keep filence in the church, the reft dory, and the dormitory. A hard talk.this ! Henry 
VIII. kindly fet their tongues at liberty, and granted the building to fir Richard a Leigh, 
by one of whofe daughters it palled to the Sadlers ; a daughter of that family carried it 
to Saunders, who in the laft century fold it to fir Harbottle Grimfton, to whole defend- 
ant the lord vifeount Grimfton, it now belongs. There was once a manfion houfe now 
nearly pulled down, which has not been inhabited fince the time of the Sadlers. A 
confiderable manor belongs to it. It is laid that Henry VIII. was married to Anna Bo- 
leyn at this place. 

In this town was one of the erodes fet up by Edward I., but it is now des- 
troyed. • 

Earl Spencer has-a houfe in the town, which was the oid duchefs of Marlborough’s, 
and the intereft of the borough is divided between this family and that of lord Grim- 
fton, whofe feat, called Gorhambury, therefidencc ot the great fir Francis Bacon, is 

• » 
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at "a fniall diftance. The prefent owner is building a magnificent lioufe in the room of 
the old one, not on the fame fpot. 

The reprefentatives of the borough have lately made the inhabitants a very welcome 
prefent, which the dry fummers we have had has rendered particularly acceptable. 
They have funk two wells for public ufe, which are 30 or 40 yards deep, but the con- 
trivance for winding up the buckets is fuch, that it is done with great eafe. The expence 
was afiput 200I. 

This place has been the fccne of many notable aftions. Here the earl of Lancafter, 
and others of the nobility ftaid, expecting an anfwer to their meflage to that weak, iriil- 
guided prince, Edward II., requiring him to baniih the Defpencers, to whofe councils 
the oppreffions, under which the kingdom groaned, were attributed. 'I he king returned 
a haughty anfwer, but was foon afterwards obliged to comply. 

Two bloody battles between the houfesofYork and Lancafter were fought here ; 
the firft in 1455, when the duke of York, aflifted by the earl of Warwick, defeated 
‘Henry, and took him prifoner ; the other in 146 1 , on Bernard \s-heath, when the queen, 
aided by the northern barons, defeated the earl and retook the king, but ftained the 
victory by the cruelty (he exerciled on the prifoners. 

The reflections arifing from the fate of the many gallant men who loft their lives in t!i 1 
inteftine feuds of thole days, are truly melancholy. The moft ancient and fpfendid houfes 
were ruined, the kingdom ravaged, and the people equally opprefifed which ever fide 
prevailed. Agriculture was neglected, of courfe a fcarcity cnlued, and that produced 
peftilential difeafes, which compleated the mifery. Nor were thefe the confequences of 
that noble ftruggle for liberty which the barons had heretofore made, and when the pre- 
fent inconveniences were compenfated by the fubfequent advantages ; the horrors of this 
war was occafioned by a weak woman attempting to govern on one fide, and ambitious 
nobles ftruggling for power on the other. The conduCt of melt of the leaders (hews 
that they afeed from that motive, or from a ftill world. 

How happy are we in thefe days, did we but know our own happinefs, when thenoife 
of war is only heard from a diftance, and lofes its terror in its paflage crofs the ocean ; 
when the ariftocratic tyranny of the noble is no more, and when the rneanelt peafant en- 
joys his little property in fafely, fecure in the protection of equal laws ! May we prize 
this fituation as we ought to uo ! may we never feel the tniferies of civil difieniions ; and 
may no enthufiaft, profaning the benevolent religion he impioufly pretends to fupport, 
fucceed in an attempt to draw that lharpeft of all fwords' which fuperftition has 
happily been fo long obliged to carry under his cloak, that? it has rufted in the 
fcabbard ! * 

Being nefw come almoft within fight of London, I take my leave of the reader, fatis- 
fied if my endeavours to amufe him have not been altogether fruitless. 
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SUBTERRANEOUS CASCADE. 

% » 

A.Jingular natural Curiofity , recently dif covered in Dcrbyjhirc , is thus deferibed by an 

ingenious Traveller. 

“ The only remaining object at Caflleton was the great Speedwell Level, lying to. the 
fouth of the road called the Winnets , at the diitance of a mile from the town. Being 
provided with lights and a guide, who experts five {hillings for his trouble, we defend- 
ed a flight of {tone flairs, about one hundred feet below the furface of the ground, 
ar.d found ourfelves in a lubtcrraneous paflage, feven feet high, and fix feet wide, 
through which flowed a ftream of water. Here was a boat ready fi r our reception, 
formerly ufed, when the mine was worked, for the puipofe of bringing out the ore. 
As we proceeded^ flowly along the current, impelled by o\.f guiue, tfho gave motion to 
the boat by pufhing againft iome pegs driven into the v a. I for thilt purpole, we began 
to contemplate this great example of man’s 1abour,,;uui at tho fame time to lament, 
that it had been exerted in vain. This level, it feems, was undertaken by a company 
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of fpeculators, about five and twenty years ago, who drove it into the heart of the moun- 
tain, 3750 feet, at an expence of 14,000b by the ceaielefs labour of fix men and three 
boys, who were employed upon it 1 1 whole years, at a contrad of five guineas per yard. 
The veins, however, which the level interfered, were not fufficiently nch to anfwer the 
expence of purfuing them after they were found; therefore, having followed their fpe- 
cuiation for ten years, they were obliged to relinquilh it, and content themfelves with 
lettingfhe level to a man for tol. per anti, who took it in order to gratify ftrangers with 
a Tight of this fubterraneous wonder. Whilft employed in putting queftions to our 
condudor on the fubjed before us, our attention was excited by a diftant murmur, 
which gradually inctaafed upon the ear, and at length fwelled into a dunning noife, ex - 
"ceeding the loudeft thunder, and conveying the idea of a ftupendous river, throwing 
itfelf headlong into an unfathomable abyfs. Nor had fancy painted an unreal pidure, for 
on reaching the half-way point, a feene was unfolded to us tremendous in the extreme. 
Here the levelburftfuddeiily upon a gulph,whofe roof and bottom were entirely invifible, 
a iky rocket having been fent up towards the former, above 600 feet, without rendering it 
apparent ; and the latter having been plummed with a line 400 feet, and no bottom 
ciii'covered. A foaming torrent, roaring from the dark recedes, high in the heart of 
the mountain, over our heads to the right, and difeharging itfelf into this bottomlefs 
cauldron, whofe waters commenced at 90 feet below us, produced the noife we had 
heard; a noife which was fo powerfully increafed on this near approach to it, as entirely 
to overwhelm the mind for a Ihort time, and awaken that unaccountable feeling which 
create6-defperate courage out of exceflive fear, and almoft tempts the fpedator to 
plunge himfelf into the danger, whofe prefence he fo much dreads. The prodigious 
depth of this abyfs may be conceived from the circumftance of its having fwallowed up 
the rubbilh which a level, 1800 feet long, of the dimenfions above given, produced; 
as well as fixteen tons of the fame rubbifh call into it every day for three or four 
years, without any fenfible lelfcning of its depth, or apparent contradioupf its fize. 
Indeed many fads concur to prove, that it is conneded with the Caftleton cave ; and 
naturalifts are now of opinion, that the whole country from hence to Elden-hole, exhi- 
bits a feries of caverns, extenfive and profound, uniting with each other, and thus be- 
coming joint partakers of whatever either of them may receive. A conveyance appa- 
rently perilous, but perfectly fecure, is formed over the chafm we have deferibed, by a 
ftrong wooden frame-work, through which the water palfes. Beyond this the level conti- 
nues about zoco feet farther; but as the effed of a fecond apprbach to the abyfs (which 
muft be again taken in returning) is much lefTened by the prior vifit, and a6 nothing 
occurs worth obfervation in the remaining half, we found we had extended our- voyage 
to no purpdfe, to the termination of this lad wonder of the Peak. Warner's Tour through 
the Northern Counties of England , and the Borders of Scotland , 2 vols. 8vo. I. 1 £0. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE ORYCTOGR APHY OF DERBYSHIRE, A PROVINCE OF 

ENGLAND , BY THE CELEBRATED MINERALOGIST, M. BERBER. TRANS. 

LATED FROM THE GERMAN. 

Preface of M. Berber. 

MY chief objeft in publifhing this work is to prefent to the public a feries of mine- 
ralogical observations, which I nave made on one of the moil interefting counties of 
England. 

' My readers wall, perhaps, cenfure me for not having quoted a great number of 
Englifh authors^ who have written before me on the natural hiftory of their country, 
and for not having availed myfelf of Several memoirs contained in the Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions, which relate to the fubjeft on which I treat ; but all thefe works, which 
I had overlooked at London before I undertook the journey to Derbyfhire, afforded me 
but feeble affiffance, and appeared in general of fuch little importance, that I thought 
it would be rendering a Service to naturalifts, only to prefent to them what I had myfelf 
beheld and examined. 

I lie under great obligations to Mr. Whitehurft, watch maker, at Derby, to whom 
Mr. Franklin was fo good as to addrefs me. This ingenious man, who, by an unex- 
ampled afiiduity, has obtained the mod accurate phyfical knowledge of his county, not 
to mention the talents he poffefies as a mathematician, was of the greateft Service to me. 
It is to his advice and inftru&ion that I am indebted for a great number of fads which 
probably would have efcaped me, if he had not himfelf taken the trouble of direding 
my oblervations. 

He alfo introduced me to Mr. Burdett*, a learned geographer, from whom I received 
the molt ejeatt ideas relative to the pofftion of the places I intended to vilit, and every 
informatioiil could wifh concerning the natural geography of Derbyfhire. 

I frankly confefs, that without the affiffance of thefe two perfons, I fhould frequently 
have been at a lofs to account for a great number of phenomena which were new to 
me. I was not aware, till then, that homogeneous mountains, and all the ffratified 
mountains which I had examined, the internal ftru&ure of which I was perfe&ly ac- 
quainted with from the infpedion of the mines, did not afford any example ffmilar to 
what I, for the firft time, faw in Derbyfhire. 

„ The great diverfity of the beds, and their difpofition often capricious, which I had 
ltot obferved in any country, very frequently perplexed me, and I am convinced that 
the.moff Skilful mineralogiffs will experience the fame fenfations. 

The Surface of Derbyfhire is not lefs affe&ed by this Singular organization of the 
foil j the Peak, the moft elevated part of this county, affords feme pi&urefque views 
of great beauty ; many authors have Spoken of them in terms of admiration ; and well 
executed engravings have been given by Several Englifh artifts. 


Lift of the principal Works which treat of the Natural Hiftory <f England. 

THE Natural Hiftory of Lancafhire, Chefhire, and the Peak of Derbyfhire, by 
Charles Leigh. Oxford, 1700, folio. 

* Among other excellent map*, Mr. Burdett haa pubtiffi.d a man of Derbvfture, entitled, '* Surrey of 
Deibylhrre, ’ 3 (heett, 176a— -67. 
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New Defcription of England and W ales, with the adjacent Iilands, &c. by H emann 
Moll, folio, plates. London, 1735. 

A Tour through Great Britain, by a Gentleman, 5th edition, 4 vols. London, 
J 753> 8vo. . 

Geographic Magna Britannia, or correct Maps of all the Counties in England, Scot- 
feud, ana Wales ; and of the feveral Iflands. London, 1748, 8vo. 

A View of England, Scotland, and Wales, &c. London, 1769, 8vo. 

A Defcription of England and Wales. London, 1769, 8vo. 

England illuftrated, or a Compendium of the Natural Hiftory, Geography, &c. of 
England and Wales. London, 1764, 4to. 

England Difplayed, by a Society of Gentlemen, revifed by P. Ruffe 1 , Efq. folio, 
I769. 

Jolm Webfter, Mctallographia Anglica, or an Hiftory of Metals, 4to. Londo% 
.1676. 

Sir John Pettus ; Fcdina Regales, or the Hiftory, Laws, and Places, and the chief 
Mines and Mineral Works in England, Wales, and Ireland. London, 1670, plates. 

AnEffay towards a Natural Hiltory of Cumberland and Weftmoreland, by Thomas 
Robinfon. London, 1709, Svo. 

The Natural Hiftory of Cornwall, by W. Borlafe, folio. Oxford, 1758. 

The Natural Hiftory of Oxfordlhire, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1677, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory of Staft'ordlhire, by Robert Plot. Oxford, 1679, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory of Northamptonfliire, by Thomas Morton, 1752, folio. 

The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Northumberland, and of fo much of the 
county of Durham as lies between the Tyne and the Tweed, by John Wallis. London, 
1760, a vols. 410. 

An Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the Earth, &c. by John White- 
hurft. London, 1778. 

ESSAY ON THE ORYCTOGRAPI-IY OF DERYSHIRE. 

Natural Geography of the Country % 

The furface of England is, in a great meafure, compofed of various beds of earth and 
ftones, which rife in hills of very gentle acclivity, and every where cover the primitive 
mountains. There are very few i'ummits of granite or fchiftus breaking through this 
natural cruft of the earth, particularly in England, properly fa called. 

The higheft mountains of primitive formation are feen in the northern parts of 
Scotland j but they will bear no comparifon with the lofty Alps of Swifferland. 

Every thing feems to indicate that the level country furrounding thefe mountains, 
owes its origin to beds of earth depofited by the waters which formerly covered its fur- 
face ; the marine fubftances, difeovered within thefe beds, clearly prove that the liquid, 
capable of depofiting fuch confiderable bodies, can only have been the ocean itfelf. 

Now if it were poffible to lift up at once the various beds ©f which the level country 
is compofed, in order to difeover the primitive mountains on which it refts, we fhould 
foon behold the greateft part of England inundated by the fea, fince the primitive 
mountains are in fafl below its level ; this country would then appear in its primitive 
ftate, and the works in whibh nature has employed ages, would in a moment be an- 
nihilated. * 

Let us, in other refpe&s 1 , accpunt for the formation of fecondary mountains in the 
manne r which beft fuits us, or date their existence from the creation of the world ; let 
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us argue whether their various beds owe their exiftence to the infenfible decreafe of the 
J'ea, or to fuccefiive depofitions ; we (hall always be compelled to acknowledge, that, 
wherever we find a vaft extent of land dii’pofed in beds, it has been effected by the wa- 
ter which formerly covered the furface. Tranfient and local inundations may walh 
away portions of mountains, and convey them into the vallies ; but fuch an operation 
will never give rife to beds of fufficient extent to form the furface of a whole country. 
The marine fubftances, which are almoft: always found in thefe beds, prefent no diffi- 
culty to me ; on the contrary, their prefence and flill more their pofuion ferve to 
ftrengthen my opinion. 

According to our idea of the precipitation of earthly particles contained in any liquid, 
fuppofing the liquid always in a ftate of perfect repofe, beds produced by this means 
Ihould affume a pofition perfc&ly horizontal, even when the foundation or the primitive 
mountains, upon which thefe particles are depofited, are of an inclined and nigged 
furface; the beds will only differ in bulk*. 

In fail vve fee many ftratified mountains, of which the Various beds are perfe&ly ho- 
rizontal ; they commonly appear under the form of hills of little height, with rounded 
fummits, and of tolerable extent : of this defeription are the mountains in great part 
of Germany, Brabant, Flandersf, and thofe on the coaft of France oppofite to England^ i 
in the latter country, the mountains of 8taffordlhire§, Oxford (hire j(, Yorklhire^f* 

# Nothing better explains this phenomenon than the operation of chemiftry called wafhing; thcvcflrl 
ufed for this purpofe may gradually fwell out, or terminate like a couc ; the eaithly particles will always 
be precipitated in equal beds, be the liquid in ever fo fmall a degree of reft. 

f Alt the mountains I obferved in my journey from Holland to France, through Brahant and Flanders, 
are merely hills, fuch as I have deferibed above. The environs of Bruftells appear hilly ; but thefe heights 
are only calcareous hills, or heaps of fand, which the waters have depuuted in beds. Near Valenciennes 
arc confidcrable beds of piNcoal, refting on a black argillaceous fchiflus. In the country of Namur, the 
fame fubftances are obferved { a bog iron-ore in beds is alfo worked there. In the environs of Paris the hills 
arc compofed of calcareous ftone, frse-ftone, or gypfum. 

J From Paris to Amiens, I met nothing but hills of fand, and an argil of a bright yellow: beyond 
Amiens, near Flixcourt, and thence to Calais, in the defiles between the hills, underneath the argil, which 
is about four feet thick, there is obferved a calcareous earth, of a greyifh colour and very friable, in beds 
nearly horizontal. Silex, in pieces of a kidney form, is found in great quantity in this earrh ; their pofition 
is likewife nearly horizontal ; hut a circumftance that clearly proves this arrangement to be only owing to 
water, is that the largcft pieces of filex, and confequently the heavieft, arc found in the lower beds, and 
the leffer in the upper. Moll of them are round, fome of an oval form ; they have all a whitifh cruft, which 
is another proof that they had not their origin in the place where they are adually found. It is* however* 
^fa&, that, at a very great depth below this friable earth, a calcareous ftone is often found, compad, of 
tolerable hardnefs, and frequently chalk, full of file* in kidney-form pieces, which, according to every ap- 
pearance, have had their origin in the chalk itltlf. Having crofted the channel, on the whole coaft 
of England, and from Dover to London, I obferved the fame organization in the beds* 

$ Staffordlhirc is remarkable for confidcrable beds, which are either calcareous or argillaceous ; they arc 
full of petrifad ions, among which the entomelithus paradoxus, ^hich is found near Dudley c is worthy jo{ 
observation. This county alfo poflefies valuable coat mines. The chopper mines of E&on belong to the 
duke of Dcvonlhire. At tJtchefter, or Utoxeter, there are forges which deferve attention. 

In Oaford(htrc%thc vegetable earth, which is very argillaceous, refts on a bed of calcareous earth, of 
a grey or white colour, which contains a great quantity of filex in kidpey-form pieces, difpofed in horizon- 
tal beds. In proportion to the depth, 'this earth becomes more folid, and is infenfibly changed into white 
chalk : befidcs petrified (hells, which are lure found in great number, I lia^e obferved prickles of ttye fe* 
hedge-hog, and pieces of the (kull of this worm. The chalk mountains of Gravcfend, in the county of 
Kent, have the lame conformation with rcfpe& to their beds as tliofc of Oxfordftiire j but to the prefuut 
time we are unacquainted with the fubftance ferving them for bafe. • » 

f The metallic veius of York/hire, which are rich in lead and crppcr, ^rc met with in calcareous 
ftone, black argillaceous fchiftus, or in frw-ftone, (greet) which fecros in this part to be compofed of fmall 
grains of quartz j tj\c veins running through frec-ftoneafe the riefceft. w 

. jo * 
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the duchies of Cumberland, and Northumberland*, conftandy prtfehf the fame 
form. 

But if, in many ftratified mountains, we find the beds to hare an inclined or oblique 
pofition, if we obferve ruptures in the different banks, or confiderable derangements 
in the interior of thefe mountains, we muff naturally attribute it to pofterior cataffrophes, 
among which muff be reckoned the gaps or clefts to which the beds, left uncovered 
by the retreat of the waters, and drying up, were expofed ; earthquakes, partial inun- 
dations, changes in the courfe of rivers, which, hollowing out new channels in the 
lower beds, naturally occafioned the upper ones to fink in. 

In Derbyfhire the pofition of the beds is feldom horizontal ; they nearly all lofe 
themfelves obliquely, and fcarcely ever preferve the fame direction. There are Come 
parts where a portion of the beds has preferved its original pofition, while the other 
part is funk in the valley. The beds which remain firm, and which appear to have 
. been feparated by a violent convulfion, are not unlike fteep rocks j fo that the elevated 
part of Derbyfhire, which is called the Peak, may appear to an obferver of little {kill, 
rather as a country of granitic mountains, than a country of fecondary formation. Not- 
withftanding, upon a clofer examination of the beds which compofe thefe mountains, we 
ihall eafily difcover that their primitive pofition was horizontal, and that it is to pofferior 
derangements alone that they owe their prefent figure. 

From the city of Derby northwards, towards Lancaihire and Yorkfhire, the land 
gradually rifes, and forms the upper part of the country, called the Peakf, where the 
winters are longer and more fevere than in the plain. Following thefe apparent moun- 
tains on the Peak, we may eafily perceive that they anciently formed a continual chain, 
which has fince been broken off in feveral places ; this observation will become more 
evident on defcending into the ravines, where we find all the beds uncovered, and we 
ihall be ftruck with tne perfect analogy between the beds which are funk down, and 
thofe which are elevated. The Derwent, one of the moft rapid rivers of England, 
together with the fea, has moft probably contributed to the revolutions which this 
country has anciently undergone, and of which hiftory does not afford the flighted 
trace. We are therefore compelled to have recourfe to hypothefes, which might be 
formed on this fubjed, the more fo as the prefent ftate of the country will afford fuf- 
ficent to fatisfy thecuriofity of the obferver. 

The fuperior beds, in nearly the whole of England, are calcareous, and this fub- 
fiance is found under different modifications ; it is found in the form of earth or ftone ; 
its variations are infinite, both in refpe& of colour and fize, and the manner in which 
it is found blended with other fubftances. 

In f order to form a clear and accurate idea of the beds of Derbyfhire, it is neceffary 
to divide them into two clafies, a divifion which nature herfelf feems to have eftab- 
liffied. 

• In the duchies of Combcrlnnd and Northumberland, the hill* are formed by bedj, of free-ftone, black 
fchrftus, at 4 lime-llonc, which i* alfo in thie part the deepeft bed. The copper minca of Cumberland are 
remarkable for native dentritical copper, which i* forae^imes found. Thi* country alfb pofleffet iron mine*; 
the mineral is found under the form of argillaceous ore. ^ 

+ The Peak is confidered by the people of the country as a miraculous objad, and many authors have 
fpoken of.fcveu wonder* belonging to this mountain ; the celebrated Hobbes has deferibed tMm in the fol- 
lowing verfe: «. « ' 

JEdts, mom, Barathrum, binut font, antraqm bina. 

A very accurate defeription of, the Peak may bp found in the following work ; a Tour through Gnat Bri- 
tov, voL iii. p. 98, fc*. * 

7 * The 
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The firft dafs comprehends the beds which are common to the whole country, and 
which might be called ancient or univerfal beds : they are found every where in the fame 
order, with the exception of fbme of the fuperior beds, which have undergone a flight 
alteration. 

The iecond clafs comprehends the accidental beds, that is to fay, the beds which 
are always found above the ancient beds, and which are consequently of pofterior for. 
mation: they differ in nearly all the provinces. The ancient beds are found in the 
following order : 

1. Freeftone* ( greet or grit). Itsthicknefs is fubjedt to great variation. It is com- 
monly white or reddilh, of a clofe grain, and tolerably hard ; fmall grains of quartz 
are obferved in it, which appear to be cemented by an argillaceous fubftance. This 
ftone is employed in the making of highways, and for grind-ftones. I obferved, in 
the high road between Wirkfworth and Crumford Moor, in a heap of this free-ftone, 
groups of vitreous fpar, in fmall cubes, in a matrix, which I conceive to bea gypfeous 
indurated earth ; this fpar probably came there by accident, perhaps from one of the 
neighbouring lead-mines j for the free-ftone did not appear to contain any extraneous 
fubftance. 

2. Black argillaceous fchiftus or flatef, (Jhale). Its thicknefs is from 140 to 150 
yards, meafured in the mine of Yateftoop near Winfter. They could not inform me- 
whether this fchiftus contained petrifactions or impreflions of plants, although it per. 
fedtly refembled that which covers the pit-coal throughout Derbylhire, and which 
abounds with them. The miners call this fchiftus by different names, according to 
the difficulty they find in working it ; they term it Jhale, hard-beds , penny Jhale , and 
black-beds. In the midft of this fchiftus, there are fometimes found confiderable frag, 
ments of lime-ftone, black, and of a fetid finell, which is commonly beneath the fchif. 
tus : I verified this obfdrvatioa near Wenfley, in the environs of Winfter, where the 
high road is cut through this fchiftus,. and where all the beds are uncovered. 

3. Firft calcareous bed (the firft lime-ftone). Its thicknefs is from 35 to 50 yards. 
In the environs of Alhford this ftone is of great hardnefs, and does not contain any pe- 
trifaction ; it is ufed as black marble.. The fofteft parts of this ftone, particularly thofe 
expofed to the air, exhale a difagreeable fmell when rubbed, and consequently are a. 
true ftink-ftone. I faw the fame ftone worked between Snitterton and Winfter, which 
contained* no petrifa&ons, although it commonly abounds with them, particularly in 
bivalves];. Near Wenfley, the common filex is found in kidney-form pieces, and in little 
'fragments about two. inches thick, as alfo at Afhford, where thefe fragments are of a 

* Mr. Whitehurft «atl* it miltflone-frit : according to thi* author, the thicknefs of the bnnk is 120. 
yards ; he fays that it is compofed of rounded grains of quartz, and fmall fragments of the fame fub- 
ftance, where the irregularities of the fracture are (till very vifible. See Inquiry into the original State 
npd Formation of the Earth, See. by John Whitehurft. London, 1 7 78, 4to. p.147. (Note of the French 
trsnflator.)’ 

f Mr. Whitehurft calk it (hale, or Shiver, and the thicknefs of the bank, according to him, is r20 yardi j 
he confirms what M. Ferber fays concerning the impreffioni of vegetables. The fprings which rife in- 
thia fchiftus are all of a ferruginous nature. P. 148. (F. Tr.) 

t Among the petrified bivalvcd (hells, which are found in great quantity in this bedi are obferved many 
anemias, tm origin ak of which no where cxift in the feat furrounding England! 

Near Ainford, Mr. Henry Watfon has difeovered in the fame ftone, an imureffion of a crocodile, in a godd 
ftateof prefervation. * B 

Mr. whitehurft moreover teUs us, that this ftone is often interfered, by very thin beds of (kte. P. 149. 
(*• Tr-I * ■ ■ 
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more confiderable bulk. It Ihould be obferved that the fileacof Wenfley, which is 
found in the midft of black lime-ftone, adheres ftrongly to it, while that obferved in 
the chalk of Oxfordlhire and on the fea fhore, has no adhefion to this fubftance. The 
filex which ferves for Hone-ware, of which there arc feveral manufactures in Derbyfhire, 
comes from the coaft of Norfolk. 

4. Firft bed of toadftone {toadjlone, dunjlone , blackjhne in England, wbin/hne in 
Scotland.) The name of toadftone has been given on account of its black colour, 
fpecked with white*. This ftone, like thofe of the fame fpccies, which we Ihali men- 
tion hereafter, does not contain any ore, and throughout Dcrbyfhire cuts the veins of 
metalf : the bafe is argillaceous, more or lefs indurated, for fome pieces appear to be 
only an indurated argil, while others approach the jafper in hardnefs. This ftone is 
overfpread with little grains or globules of calcareous fpar, the fize and form of which 
vary ; fome are fo fmall, that to the naked eye they are loft in the black fubftance of 
the ftone itfelf ; fome are as large as a pea, and even as a bean. I have allayed this 
ftone with acids, which diflolved w'ith ebullition, the parts of calcareous fpar, without 
altering the fubftance of the ftone itfelf, which after the affay was of fufHcient hardnefs 
to fcratch glafs, although being ftruck with a fteel, only emitted fome faint fparks. 
The fubftance of this ftone, being ftripped of all its calcareous parts, appeared to me 
refraftory before the blow- pipe j with the alliftance of fait of tartar, I converted it into 
a blackilh fcoria ; which feems to indicate a filiceous principle, though it does not 
pofiefs the hardnefs of filiceous ft ones J. 

Thethicknefs of the firft bed of this ftone is commonly from 14 to 16 yards; but 
what proves the great variation in the thicknefs of thefe beds is, that in Blackhillock , 
a very confiderable mine near Tidefwall , a well has been dug of 160 yards in depth, 
in this ftone, without palling through it. In the fame mine, about 800 fathoms in the 
principal well, towards the fouth, the thicknefs of the toadjlone has been found to be 
of 40 yards, and towards the north, about 300 fathoms from the fame place, it was 
only three yards. 

5. The fecond calcareous bed (the fecond or the grey lime ftone). Its thicknefs is 
33 fathoms; there are two kinds, the one foft, which being rubbed, yields a fetid 
fmell ; it is ufed for the ihoft part to make lime ; the other harder, which is ufed for 

* M. Jars fays becaufe it is pretended that living toads have often been found in It. Voyage Metall. 
tom. i. p. 546. 

| M. Faujas dc St. Fond, who has juft publiihed an excellent work on tyapp, has proved that c cjttd.a 
fpecies of toad-ftone contained metallic vein's ; as the fpecies cited by M. Faujas is known under the name 
-of cat-dirt at Caftlcton, and as he has been in the mine himfelf, there remains no doubt whatever of the 
fa ft. (F. Tr.) This ie a miftske, for cat- dirt is not toad- ftone, being on the contrary, afoft blue limc- 
ftone, impregnated with fulphur, as the very name cat-dirt {mtrdt du chat) nuft implyto an I&nglifii 
reader. J. P. 

4«Mr. Whitehurft gives us the following defeription of the toad-done s 

“ It it a blackilh fubftance, very hard, and full of little cavities like metallic fcorias, or the lava of Ice- 
land; chemical analyfts proves that it pofleftics the fame principles. Many of thefe Vavities contain fpar 
(calcareous) | others are empty. It is not compofed of layers like many other ftones, but it alwaya p re- 
lents a folia and uniform mafs, which breaks in all directions, and which never contains either ore, nor 
mineral or vegetable productions. The beds of toad-ftone are not met with every where, as the calca- 
reous beds, and the variation in the thicknefs of the fame bank, clearly *provc i s origin to be vol- 
canic.'* » 

Another reafon which induces Mr. W liitchurft to think that the toad-ftone is a volcanic. produ£tion, and 
of a later 'formation than that of the calcareous beds, and others, is that the perpendicular clefts which are 
obferved in the calcareous beds, are filled with to^d-ftone ) confequctuly the calcareous beds (lifted perfect- 
ly formed and cleft before the toa'd-ftona (F. Tr.) 

many 
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many donwftjc purpofes, like marble? . Tbefe two varieties of ftone are full of all 
kinds iofpetrjfa&ions, befides a great number of madrepores, among which may be 
dijtinguifhed the madrepora Jlexuofa of Linneus ; and there are found a great number 
of cameas of a furprifmg bulk. In fcveral places 1 found this grey calcareous ftone 
changed into grey filex, which contained handfome entrochites, larger, but in other 
refpe&s fimilar to thofe feen at Cubach, in the duchy of Blanckenbourg. 

6. Second bed of toadftonef ; it perfedly refembles the firft ; the thicknefs of the 
bed is 46 yards. In the mine of Rubber dale, this ftone had loft its ordinary hard- 
nefs to fuch a degree, that it perfedly refembled foft clay. 

7. Third calcareous bedj ; it is grey and analogous to the fecond j the thicknefs of 
the bed is 70 yards. 

8. Third bed of toadftone ; it commonly refembles the firft and fecond, and its 
thicknefs is a 2 yards. In the mine of I lubber-dale, this ftone was of the confidence 
of foft clay, of a greenifli colour j it was full of fmall pieces of black argil and calca- 
reous fpar, in veins ; it is here called channel. 

9. Fourth calcareous bed . the fourth lime-ftone) ; it is grey like the preceding, and 
is found at the greateft depth. Its thicknefs is at prefent unknown, though in many 
places attempts have been made to pafs through it : at Gorfey-dale, Bacon-Rake, 
Mafion, and Middleton, in the environs of Wirkfworth, it has been pierced to 40 
fathoms without finding the bottom. 

The different beds of limeftone and toad-ftone, which we have juft deferibed, are 
often interfered by beds of argil, from one to four feet in thicknefs ; but as this argil 
appears to be formed in the horizontal cracks or clefts of thefe ftones, it cannot be 
placed in the rank of fubftances which form regular beds. The quantity of pyrites in 
pieces of kidney-form, found in thefe argillaceous beds, has perhaps fome fhare in the 
heat obferved in all the fprings that rife there j or elfe, do the calcareous beds contri- 
bute towards it§ ? 

Before proceeding to the defeription of the accidental beds, I conceive it neceffary to 
fpe$k of the veins which are found in the ancient beds. 

The direction of metallic veins in the ancient beds, is generally very regular in all 
the mines in Derby fture ; the falband of thefe veins is diftin& ; its thicknefs is from one 
to feven ells. I found that the greater part of the veins proceed between the 8th and 
9th hour, or according to the Englilh compafs between the 1 2th and ad. They are 
either perpendicular or inclined ; very few are horizontal. I here confirmed what I 
HaVe laid in the Memoirs on the Mineralogy of Bohemia , with refpett to the Veins of Metal , 
that the/ were not met with in primitive mountains alone, but alfo in fecondary moun- 
tains; and that confequently the name of veined mountains did not belong ekdufively 
to primitive mountains. It is effential to remark in this place, that the veins of Der- 
bymire vary in almoft every bed. In a freeftone and argillaceous fchiftus, when thefe 
two fubftanoes met together, the veins which commonly rife to the l'urface are con- 
ftantly without ore ; the contrary is obferved in the four calcareous beds, which, under 

* Mr. Whiteburft obferves, what M.. Ferber has perhaps forgotten, that the calcareous ftone which 
compotes the beds of Detbyfhire is generally foliated; which fufficiently indicates the manner in 
which it has been formed. The thicknefs of the fecond bed, accord! ig to Mr. Wbitehurft, is 2 c fa- 
thoms. F. Tr. _ , , 

+ Mr. Wbitehurft informs us that the toad-ftone of the fecond bed is more compaft titan that of the firft, 
and that there are no cavities in it. P. 15 1 . * 

1 The thicknefs of this bed, according to Mr. Wbitehurft, is 30 fathoms j this ftone contains fewer pe- 
tom&tone than the former, and feems of a white colour. F. Tr. * 

§ See Ferber, Letters on Miueralogy, p. 187, 0/ the German edition* 

the 
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die fame circumftances, are almoft always extremely rich: The three beds of toad- 
done*, though they always accompany Hmeftone, never contain ore; and as 1 have 
remarked before, always cut the veins. The following is an example : When a vein 
has-been worked in black calcareous Hone, the ore is loft fo foon as the toadftone 4 s 
approached, and the fame vein does not reappear till the whole bed of toadftone has 
been cut through ; the vein is again worked, and if it prove of fufficient richnefs, it 
is purfued, under the fame circumftances, to the fourth calcareous bed, which has ne- 
ver yet been pafled through. This phenomenon is without doubt, one of the moft ex- 
traordinary and lingular of its kind, and to account for it, is not lefs difficult. To en- 
quire whether the three beds of toadftone exifted before the formation of the veins, or 
to attempt to determine whether they have always preferved the fame folidity, would 
be engaging ourfelves in hypotbefes which would lead to nothing; what I nave laid 
above, may be confirmed every day in the lead-mines of this country. My opinion is, 
that the toadftone has only choaked up the vans, which confequently have ramified, 
and probably re-united in one of the lower beds ; this fuppolition will not appear ven- 
tureiometo perfons concerned with the working of mines ; for experience proves, that 
veins which fork off, leaving their former direction, very often unite at a great depth, 
and then refume their former courfe. Another Angularity with refpe& to beds of 
toadftone, which feems to contradict my opinion, is that this Angular fubftance divides 
the different beds, fo that a gallery inundated in the firft bed, will not be of the leaft 
prejudice to the works carried on in the fecond ; and the labourers in a lower gallery 
will be perfectly dry, while all the upper galleries are under water. 

The accidental beds, or thofe found above the accidental beds, differ extremely 
throughout Derbyfhire, and each diftriCt prefents lb me particularity. The following 
came under my obfervation : 

i. Red marlreftingon ftriated gypfum, in a quarry of Chellaftone, three leagues 
from Derby. 

a. A mine of argillaceous -iron, that is, a ferruginous argil of a reddifli colour, more 
or lefs indurated ; it is commonly found above the pit : coal. I faw feme at Stanfley, 
in a coal mine, which appeared under the form of a very weighty bluifh argil, and 
feemed to contain much iron ; it is called ironjtone. As far as I could learn, noufe 
is made of it ; and at the time I was in Derbyfhire, there was not one ioundery, nor 
even forge throughout the whole country. What is there t called iron-work , or iron- 
mill , conftfts of eftablilhments, where, by means of cylindrical machines, bars of iron 
are flattened, which are afterwards cut into r very narrow fillet’s for the different irrSfiii- 
faCtures at Birmingham. Thefe eftablilhments are at Derby, Chefterfield, Godnor, 
Barton fields, Newmills, Pleftly, Stavely, &c. 

3. Manganefe in kidney-form pieces, in the clay above the pit-coal, in feveral 
places. 

4. Pit-coal. It is found in very great quantity in the flat country fuirounding the 
Peak, and is worked in feveral places. This coal is commonly fount! at a little depth 
beneath the vegetable earth, which, in thefe parts, is rather marly ; the roof is a 
black argillaceous fchiftus, which in colour and compa&nefs much refembles the 
fchiltus which forms the fecond layer of the ancient beds. Yet, on a little examina- 
tion of this fchijtus, we find that it differs materially from that o ( the ancient beds ; 
for it is .always found above free-ftone which forms the firft bed, and between the dif- 

« * -y 

* It is very furprffing that fo fkilfifl a mlneralogift ai M. Tcrber fcould make no mention of, the great 
tiefemblancc between toad ftone and trapp, Jb\ Tr. 
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feront banks of coal ; and this pofition alone indicates a formation pofterior to that of 
the ancient beds. Independent of this, it contains a great number of impreflions of 
plants and other vegetables, while in the ancient beds none are ever difcovered. Mofl 
ef thefe vegetables are of the clafs of ferns, and they have a great analogy with the 
ferns of America, deferibed by father Plumier. The fame impreflions of vegetables 
are fometimes observed in the marly beds which cover the coal in feveral places. 

5. Foliated free-ftone, {Jhite) of an extremely fine grain, and of a greyilh yellow 
colour. I faw this (tone worked in an open quarry near Matlock ; it is found in 
large flags, which are ufed to pave the interior of houfes, efpecially brew-houfes. I am 
not quite certain whether this free-ftone belong to the accidental beds, or if it fliould 
be regarded as a fimplo variety of the free-ftone which forms the firft bank of the an- 
cient beds, although it be of a finer and more co'mpad grain. I have the fame 
doubts with refped to a foft free-ftone of a grey colour, which is found in beds of 
little thickuefs above coal, in Derbyfhire, Staffbrdlhire, and at Newcaftle, and which 
is there called free-Jione or fand-Jlone ; it is very probable that this ftone owes its origin 
to particles which have been detached from the ancient free-ftone, and carried by the 
waters to this place. 

6. Rotten-Jione ; it is a kind of tripoli, full of calcareous particles ; it is of a brown 
colour, of a very fine grain, and is particularly ufed for pofifhing tin, cryftal, &c. ; it 
is always found above coal. In M. Davila’s catalogue, this fubftance is deferibed un- 
der the name of crctafufca. 

7. Stuff'-ftone, fluff or tuff. This name has been given to a bank of calcareous 
ftone of little thicknefs, and of very fine grain, though porous, which is found at the 
iurface, in the environs of Winfter. This ftone mult not be confounded with the ftuff- 
ftone of Hubber-dale mine, which belongs to the ancient beds. 

8. In the environs of Matlock-Bath, there is obferved a confiderable bed confiding 
of vegetables incrufted with a calcareous matter, which has been depofited by the warm 
Jprings iffuing from the mountains. In fome places this fubftance is eight yards thick, 
and of fuflicient folidity for buildings, in which I have fecn it employed. This bed 
which daily increafes in thicknefs, covers all the hills of black calcareous ftone, in the 
environs of Matlock. In the interior of this bed, the moft beautiful incruftations are 
found, as well as mamellated ftala&ites of a very handfome form ; I have even fecn petri- 
fied fliells, and lithophytes which were probably detached from one of the neighbouring 
calcareous banks, and which confequently came there only by accident. I obferved 
the fame productions in the channels formed by the water flowing from the mountain, 
and in which it is often fecn of the height of three feet ; the bed of thefe channels was 
full ‘of mamellated ftalaCtites in the form of cauliflowers. The hot baths 6f Matlock 
are much celebrated ; they alfo poffefs the property of incruftrating whatever is expofed 
to l hem. 

Such is the order in which the ancient or univerfal beds, and thofe which I call ac- 
cidental, appear fn Derbyfhire. It remains for us to fix our attention upon the confe- 
qucnces which have followed their finking obliquely, and the violent ruptures, 
w hich is the more neceffary, as.it is the only means of explaining a great number of 
phenoifiena, which ai'c peculiar to all countries, of which the organization is fimilar 
to that of Derbyfhire, and fince we (hall thence be enabled to conceive how the inferior 
layers of certain beds, are fometimes found above, while the fuperior layers of the 
fame bed arc obferved in the vailies. But as throughout Derbyfhire the beds are feldom 
horizontal, but nearly all loTe themfelves * obliquely under ground, or termi- 

vol. ii. ,3 p natc 
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nate at the Airface, there fhould naturally follow a very great variety in the (tones 
found above the furface, particularly in a country of no confiderablfl^extent. 

In fome parts the oblique beds are .covered by accidental beds, which increafes the 
fpecies of (tones or earths found on the furface. The eftedt of a violent rupture is ob- 
ferved near Matlock High Tor, where a portion of the beds is funk to a depth of more 
than 40 yards ; there is every appearance that the Derwent, which at prefent paffes 
over the place where the rupture happened, was the caufe. This tailing in has, how- 
ever, produced a great advantage to the country, fince the valley which formerly was 
frequently expofed to the inundations from the river, is now more elevated, and is be- 
come a very fertile country. 

Wc can eafily imagine that the portion of the beds which remains regular, muft be 
more elevated than that which is funk, as we may be convinced, by the calcareous 
beds which are feen uncovered ; but without admitting of a rupture, the mere finking 
may always occafion the fame phenomenon, if the place which ferves them for a bafe 
affedts a furface more or lefs unequal. 

A> the fummit of the mountain called the High Peak , the two fird ancient beds, 
that is, the reddilh free-done and the black fchillus are altogether wanting, and on the 
middle height the ancient beds are uncovered ; but in the low part of this mountain, the 
Low Peak, between Wirkefworth and Winder, the free-done and fchiftus re-appear of 
confiderable thicknefs, and dill lower towards the town of Derby, they are obferved 
at a confiderable depth, again covered by accidental beds. At Moneyafh there is no 
indication of the four fird ancient beds. The grey calcareous done, which in the 
natural order, forms the fifth bed, there is near to the furface. In Hubber-dale mine, 
which is a league and a half from Moneyafh, the pits are dug through grey calcareous 
ftone ; and the ore worked there, which is principally lead, is only found in the third 
calcareous bed. Near Afliford, a little town a league from Moneyafh, and which is 
three hundred fathoms higher than the latterplace, the fird calcareous bed upon which 
the black fchillus reds, is terminated at the furface. 

Of the Natural Caves of the Peak. 

THE calcareous covering of the Peak, which traverfes the greated part of Dcrbv- 
fliire, contains a great number of caves of different fizes. Thcfe caves, which are all 
in the fecond calcareous bed, mod probably owe their origin to the filtration of water 
from without, or to fubterranean fprings ; mod of them abound^with calcareous dal^e-^ 
t'tcs, of various forms and colour ; their fize is alfo very different ; thofe- mod 
rfloetned an? of a beautiful white, or have lively-coloured veins ; thefe latter are dreake.i 
with yellow, grey, and milk-colour : they are worked at Afhford, and I have fecn 
vafes made of fomc of the mod beautiful pieces. 

There are many deferiptions of thefe caves, in which are fancied, in the different 
forms which thefe llalactites have affumed, refemblances oftentimes ridiculous, with 
human figures, or animals, of which perfons in many parts of Germany, elpecially 
at the Ilartz, in the celebrated grotto called Baumannfhoblc, would have perfuaded 
me. Without farther notice of thefe wonderful deferiptions, L (hall content myfelf 
with mentioning the rnoft remarkable caves of the Peak. 

Poole's Hole. — This cave is near Buxton, and is rich in ftaladlites ; it is faid to be 
half an Englifn mile in length, and is traverfed by a rivulet, which makes a great 
roaring. . • 

The Great Cave of CaJUeton , called the Devil's A — e in Englifii The diameter of 

this cave is computed at 1 50 feet. It is prctende 4 that it communicates with Eldcn 

7 Hole , 
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Ho/e t another cave, fix or eight leagues from Caftleton, which is nearly perpendicular, 
and which, as it is faid, enlarges confiderably towards the bottom. 

Hofen’s tiote and Burmforth Hole are two caves near Stony Middleton. 

Lath-Kill drfc. — This cave is obferved at the diftance of a league from Moneyalli, in 
the valley of I.alh Kill, at Moneyafh Moor ; it is not far from the quarry of grey 
marble, an appellation given to the grey lime-ftone forming part of the ancient beds. 
This cave is not lb large as that of Caftleton, yet, after heavy rain, there flows from it 
fuch a prodigious quantity of water, that the whole valley of Lath Kill is often over- 
flowed. 

Of the Hot and Intermitting Springs of the Peak. 

THE Peak abounds in hot fprings, which take their rife in the gaps of the moun- 
tain ; molt of them are unknown, becaufe they are found in parts little frequented, 
and remote from the high road. The molt remarkable are. 

The Hot Baths of Matlock , on the fide of the calcareous hill. There arc two ; the 
iirft is Matlock 0 d Bath , of which the temperature is 68 degrees of Farenheit, and 
Matlock New Bath, the temperature of which is one degree hotter : the water of both 
thefe baths contains calcareous particles, which incruft any objects expofed to the 
water, as well as the parts over which it runs, as I obferved l’peaking of the accidental 
beds. During the fine weather, the baths o! Matlock are much frequented. 

Quarn t or Ouarndcn. — A fmall place, known by its acidulated waters, which at- 
tract; many perfons to it in fuminer. 

Buxton has a warm bath, the fmoke ifluing from which feems to indicate a ftronger 
degree of heat than it really pofleffes. Near the bath I obferved many other chalybeate 
fprings, of which no ufe is made. 

Tidtfwell. — Here is one of tliofe intermitting fprings, where the water only iffues bv 
intervals : when the bafon which receives all the water has nearly loft the third part by 
the continual flowing out, which is done in ten minutes, the water is feen to flow again 
from the oppofite fide with fo much force, that in five minutes the whole of the bafon 
is filled. Some authors, without reafon, have imagined a fubterraneous communi- 
cation between the refluent fource of Tidefwell and the fea, and would, by the effeft 
of the flux and reflux, account for this phenomenon. I am inclined to think, that in 
the interior of the mountain there are great cavities, the air of which atts on this 
lpring. 

• Of the Quarries of Derbyjhire. 

THE {tones ufed for the conftruction ofWldings and high roads, are taken from the 
calcareous beds ; fometimes the reddifti free-ftone is employed for the fame purpofe; 
this depends upon the fituation and means of the proprietor. The houfes in general 
are built of brick, and covered with flate. In many parts I faw the foliated free-ftone 
employed, which is often obferved between beds of pit-coal, and which is particularly 
ufed for the paving of magazines, -cellars, and other fimilar conftrudions. 

The manner by which grinding-ftones are here procured, appeared to me remarkable 
enough : the fize is firft traced on one of the beds of freestone, and all the ftone 
about it removed ; when the general form is. obtained, feveral horizontal holes are 
pierced, half a foot into the ftone towards its bale, according to th<j intended thick - 
nefs; dry pieces of wood are driven into thefe holes, and in a few days fweiled by 
humidity, they caufe the ftone to fplit. 

The quarries of lime-ftone employ a great number of workmen, particularly in the 
environs of Buxton : grey and black calcareous ftone are indifferently ufed, principally 

• 3 ? 2 t thole 
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tbofe pieces which are not handfome enough for ornament like marble. Liine made 
from black calcareous ftoue, containing a vaft quantity of (hells, is here preferred to 
that made from the grey. 

The black marble obferved near Afhford, is procured from the firft calcareous bed, 
of which it is only a variety ; it is diftinguiftied by a greater folidity, «and a beautiful 
black. The grey marble, which is derived from the fecond calcareous bed, and the 
quarry of which is near Lath Kill-Dale, two leagues from Bakewell, contains a great 
dumber of cntrochites ; it i'ometiines has red veins, which gives it a pretty appearance. 
Thefe marbles are worked in confiderable quantities in the mills cftabliihed near A(h- 
ford, where, by the means of water, the marble is fa wed and polilhed. Near the fame 
place 1 Jaw a manufactory where the beautiful lluorfpar, of the colour of the amcthyli, 
was worked. It is found in almoJt every lead mine, and the largeft and handfomeJt 
pieces are ufed to make vales. 1 have i'ecn the (taladtites which I mentioned above, 
iifed for the fame purpofc, which employs a great number of workmen in the towns of 
Derby, WinJtcr, Matlock, &c. 

At ChellaJlone, about three miles from Derby, I obferved a quarry of plafter of Paris. 
The furface of the fields near this quarry, yvas covered with a greyilh argil, full of frag- 
ments of a fetid ftone, and a ferruginous oker in indurated pieces or a kidney- form. Below 
this argil there was a bed of reddilh marl, three yards thick, the beds of which neareft 
to the furface were friable, and ferved for manure ; but the remainder only presented 
a marly Hone of tolerable hardnefs, of which no uJ'c was made. Under the marl was 
a bank of plafter ftone, nearly horizontal, eight ells in thicknefs. In feveral places, 
this ftone was tolerably hard, and rcfembled a white tranfparent alabafter, which took 
a very fine poliJh : fome pieces v/cre fpotted with red, and traverfed by marly veins, 
from the fuperior bank ; the remainder of the bank was a ftriated gypfum, which is par- 
ticularly ulied for moulds in feveral porcelain manufactories. 

Derbyftiire abounds w ith coal, which is every where worked. The mine of Alfcrton 
is the mod remarkable ; it is furnifhed with a good ftcam engine, to carry off the J'ub- 
terraneous water; this mine is ten leagues from Afhford : that of StanJby and Simon- 
field, had two (team engines; one was of the ordinary form and conftruction; the other 
the invention of Mr. Barber, the proprietor of the mine, differed a little*. The pits 
to defeend into this mine are perfectly round, and wholly built of brick ; they are 
defeended by means of afmallcaik, in which the perfon fupports himfelf upright, or 
elfc feated on the chain. I obferved in this mine Jour layers' of coal not interfered 
with flare, as were nearly all the others, but vvith very thick beds* of indurated argil ; nhls 
fubftance w'as varioufly coloured, and often foliated ; what is here called iron-Jtq ne, is 
only an argil of a dark brown, very heavy, and feems to contain much iron. The two 
upper layers of coal at StanJby are not worked, becaufc it is generally believed here, 
that' they are of inferior quality to thofe found at a greater depth. 

The mine of Stanlby is one of the deepeft that are known, and I found the depth to 
be 95 yards ; the lower beds of coal were only four feet thick, and ifll the gaps were 

* The ftcam engine of Mr. Barber, differs principally from others, by the fleam a&ing hoiizontally, 
while in the others it only afts* vertically ; it is the fame with refpeA to the cold water which Is introduced 
into the boiler by the fide. Almoft every coal mine in England is piovidtd with one or two ftcam engines, 
and every proprietor hfts attempted fome improvement. The Ditlionary of /Iris ond Sciences , jol. J end on , 
1763, maybe confukcd on this fubjeit, in which the moll ordinary ileam engines are well rep re- 
ferred. ... . ’ 

Steam engines are certainly of« great utility in country where coal is abundant ; but incountri*. $ want- 
ing this con.buftiblc; and where wood mull fupply its$)lace, as 1 have obferved at Schcmniz, in Hungary, 
i: l'< ucially bteemes too expenfive. 

• * filled 
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filled with pyrites ; I was even affured that a confiderable heap of galena had been 
found in the midft of this coal. 

Near this mine I faw the method employed to reduce the coals to what is called 
coak ; but as the method here followed is well enough known, and even well deferibed 
in the Journals of the Arts and Trades, publilhed by the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

I have confidered it fuperfluous to detail it. 


Lead and calamine Mines , which Iobfervcd in Derby/hire , afeending the Peak. 

AJhborn.— The mines of this little place, which is twelve miles from Derby, are of 
no importance, and 1 did not vifit them. 

Wirkefworth. — A fmall town between Derby and Matlock Bath ; in this place are a 
great number of lead mines extending as far as Matlock- Bath ; in all thefe mines the 
flate has been cut through, to arrive at the veins of metal which interfeCt the firft and 
fecond calcareous bed ; the labour is performed in galleries which have been excavated in 
this ftone. In general at the furface there is found cellular calamine*, more or lefs 
ferruginous, of a brown or dark grey colour ; fometiincs mixed with ferruginous oker. 
At a greater depth the ore is found under the form of compact galena, or bleyfehweif: 
there is one inftance of calamine having been worked, at the depth of 60 yards ; for 
thefe two minerals are never found in the fame vein. The ordinary gangart in the 
mines of Wirkefworth is the calcareous fpar, and the different fpecies of calamine found 
there, contain calcareous particles ; hence arifes the effervefcence which they make 
with acids. Near Wirkefworth is a mill for the purpofe of refining calamine, for the 
brafs manufactures of Birmingham, where the greater part of the Derbyfhire calamine 
is ufed. The ore of white lead is k’ldom found in this mine. The mineral is extracted 
here as in other countries, by the means of a machine with horfes, the conftrudion of 
which we {hail hereafter give. 

Middleton or Manny Middleton. — At a little diftance from Wirkefworth, in a vein 
of this mine, fome hepatic copper has lately been difeovered, containing calcareous par- 
ticles ; this mineral is covered with malachid in little ftars. 

Maffon. — Near Wirkefworth, in a lead-mine, called Bacon-Rake, the miners have 
actually worked into the fourth calcareous bed, and have already penetrated to the depth 
of 30 fathoms. , 

- Cntnford. — A finall t town in the neighbourhood of Wirkefworth : its lead mines 
are of little importance ; but its jurifdictiuy. ( Wapentake ) extends over all the preceding 
mines. 

Matlock. — This place poffeffes many lead-mines; the moll confiderable are Hag-mine, 
near Matlock New-Bath, and Old Dimple-mine, near Matlock Old-Bath. The mines 
of Lady-gate and High Tor Rake, prefent nothing remarkable. • 

I descended into Hag-mine by a pit which reds on the gallery which has been exca- 
vated in the fecond calcareous bed, to the depth of 150 yards. The principal vein, 
the direction of which, according to the Englifli compafs is between the eighth and 
ninth hour, varies vejy little from the weft to the eaft ; it is about two feet thick, but 
it often ramifies, which renders its working rather difficult. The water is drawn off 
by a very fimple pump, which conveys it to thfe gallery, .whence is carried off by 


* M. Jars fays, that the belt calamine of Wirkefworth is full of little cavities, refembling thofe of a 
bee-hive.— F. Tr. 

a , channels 
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channels to the Derwent. In all the mines in the environs of Matlock, the firfl: calca- 
reous bed and toadftone are conllantly obferved ; the adual labour is performed in the 
fecond calcareous bed-: the gangarts which accompany the mineral of the principal 
vein of Hag-mine,%re as follow : 

1 . White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, with rhomboidal fradure. 

2. White calcareous fpar, tranfparent, in hexaedral cryftals, or boar’s-tooth. 
(Dog-tooth /par.) 

3. Compact calcareous fpar, of a milky white, of little or no tranfparency. This 
fpar is the ordinary gangart of the lead mines. 

4. Calcareous ftaladites (Water Jcrl , Dropjlone) of a milky white, orw'ith yellowilh 
ftreaks ; found in nearly all the galleries, commonly attached to the roof, but of 
little thicknefs. 

5. White fluor fpar, cryftalliaed in tranfparent cubes, fometimes with a yellowifli 
furface. 

6. Fluor fpar, of the colour of amethyft, in compad fragments, or cryftallized 
in cubes, in a gipfeous earth. Many of thele cubes are hollow, and open at 
top. 

7. Caulk, which is alfo called calk , caivk, kewel, kcblc, &c. It is a kind of gipfeous 
earth, very white, heavy, extremely fine grain, and as eafily cut as chalk ; this earth 
is one of the moll common gangarts -in the mines of Derbyfhire : in Hag- mine it is 
commonly found in fmall groups compofed of fpherical leaves, like the heavy fpar of 
Tfchopau, in Saxony, and the furface of which is mamellated ; it is ufed in the manu- 
factures of brafs at Birmingham, where, probably, it ferves for moulds ; it is alfo 
pretended that caulk renders the regulas of antimony more dudile, and of a elofer 
grain. 

8 . Compad galena in tolerably large pieces, fometimes found in caulk or white cal- 
careous fpar. 

9. Polyedronal galena, often refembling fmall buttons. 

1 o. OCtaedronal galena ; this fpecies is uncommon. 

11. Compad galena. (Bley/hiveif by the Germans), Jleel ore by the Englilh. 

12. Blende, in the form of bu.tons. 

The pit by which I defeended into Old Dimple mine , and which joined the vein, was 
15 fathoms in depth : the diredion of the vein was almofl perpendicular, and pro- 
ceeded between noon and the firfl hour ; it branched forth two narrow veins. The 
miners work in the fecond calcareous bed, as in Dag-mine , and the fuperior beds were 
exadly the fame. The following are the gaiigarts of this mine : 

1 . Milk-white calcareous fpar. 

2. Tranfparent calcareous fpar in cubes. 

3. Calcareous boar's tooth fpar, in hexaedronal cryftals, hollow, in confidcrable 
groups. 

4. Calcareous ftaladites. 

5. White fluor fpar, in cubes, covered with pyrites. 

6. Catilk. 

-. Pyrites upon fluor j or enclofed in galena. 

8, Ferruginous oker, of a brown colour, containing lead and calamine. 

9. Black-blende/ compadj and in buttons on groups of fpar. This blende was 
formerly employed fot the manufadure of brafs at Briftol; but fince calamine has 
been found fo abundant in* nearjy ail the mines, it is fcarcely ever ufed. 

1 o. Cornpad galena, in pieces of a tolerable fize. 

1 • * Snitterton. 
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Sriitterton.~ The lead mines in the neighbourhood of this fmatl town, are found in the 
firft calcareous bed. 

Jijbovcr. ^-Gregory -mine is the mod remarkable ; it contains compact galena, accom- 
panied with bleyjhweif on calcareous fpar, and a Angular cryftallization of pyrites in very 
thin plates, notched on the edges like a cock’s comb. 

Wen/ley.— The mines ef this place are under thejurifdi&ion of Winfter. 

Winfter . — Seven miles from Wirkefworth. The thicknefs of the ancient beds at this 
place, was as follows: 

1. Free- (lone. The thicknefs is variable; fometimesit is found covered with a 
calcareous Hone of a yellowifh grey, which is here called Stirff-Jlcne, &c. 


1 i. Slate 

74 fathoms. 

5. Firft calcareous bed 

17 

4. Firft toadftone 

17 

5. Second calcareous bed 

18 

6. Second toadftone 

24 

7. Third calcareous bed 

40 

8. Third toadftone 

9. Fourth calcareous bed 

10 

Thicknefs unknown.. 

1 

200 fathoms. 


Moft of the mines of Winfter were overflowed when I vifited them j thofe which me-- 
sit fome attention, are, 

latcjicop or Yatcfleck : the galleries of this mine are in the firft calcareous bed ; the 
thicknefs of the Hate rolling on this bed, was about 140 yards In all the gal- 
leries I obferved the white calcareous fpar to be the mod common gangart. 

Placket and Plato. Thefe two mines are in the fecond calcareous bed ; in the latter 
I oblcrved, within the vein, a kind of heavy fpar, of a white colour, f metiines reddilh, 
endoied in caulk ; it appears that the caulk owes its exiftence to the decomposition of 
this fame fpar. It was thought for fome time, that this fpar contained lead ; but the 
allay I made with the blow-pipe did not give the leaft indication. 

Per txvay or Portaway. 'I he principal vein of this mine is found in the fecond calca- 
reous bed ; its dire&ion is,, very inclined, and is, therefore, according to the language 
of the Englilh miners, at pipe, or pipe-work. In this vein I found a vitreous lead ore, 
white*,’ ■"* , little tranfparent, cryftallized in fmall prifms j thefe little cryftals had the tafte 
of fait of lead, they effervefeed with nitrous acid, and by the afliftance of the blow-pipe, 
were reduced to lead glafs. 

Mill-clofe. This mine has nothing very remarkable; a fmall piece of lead in caulk was 
given me here, faid to be native lead. 

Elton . — In the mine of Lordfwood-Dome , green lead, in fmall prifmatic cryftals, was 
formerly found, accompanied with a whitilh earth; the lead cryftals, as w'ell as the* 
earth, which feems to contain a fmall portion of this metal, were eafily reduced to 
glafs. 

BakewelL — Pofleffes feveral lead mines. 

Afford . — The mines of Alhford prelent nothing remarkable. , 

Moneyajh . — I vifited the two following mines ; Lathgill-Dale mitif,. Among feveral 
fpecies of galena, I remarked one which was iy polytdron, with a bright luftre, on 
pyrites, accompanied with a brown blende in buttons, and a white earthy lead orej 
thefe fubftances were eafily vitrified by the .blow-pipe.. 


Uubbcrdak- 
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l Myby» 4 al&tfiiitf(* 4 tnilejand a half from Meneyajb, near BakeweH? this mine rs "43 
fathomfedeep. The fij^calcareous bed is here wholly wanting, as <#ell as the firft ted 

toadftone, wh^ 4 |'fepkeed by a bed of argil. The fecond calcareous bed, or the 
whS^is found immediately under this clay, an this part is full of 
ifaells an^puified^entrochiies. The principal pit of Hubber-daleitnine is cut through 
this ftone’f it ispften croffed by veins of calcareous fpar, which are much inclined : in 
the place ofthefecqnd bfed of toadftone, l alfo found a bed of argil. Therein which was 
thin wbrked is 1$£|fcit!prd calcareous bed ; it proceeds between the 1 2 and fecond hour, 
according to the EOglifh compafs ; and as the inclination, is very fmall, it is confequently 
at Pipework. In this mine a done, which was called Stuff-done, was given me ; but I 
found that i^ was only a variety of that which forms the third calcareous bed ; it was 
foft arid friable between the fingers. The fubdance which here follows toe third c...ca- 
reousbed, and winch in the ..atural oHer fhould be toadftone. is only a bank of greenifh 
. argil, fpotted with white it is called channel This L .ik of argil has not been 
pierced through, and the quality of the lower be- is the* efore unknown. The gangarts 
accompanying this vein, are, 

ferruginous oker of a brown colour, often mixed with caulk or calcareous 
earth. 

Cellular iron ore, containing pyrites; this ore it of a c .rk brow*i, fometimes changed 
into hematite. 

White calcareous fpar. 

Pyrites in fmall quant : ‘y. 

Caulk in fpheroida 1 plates, containing different fixed pieces of very compact galena, 
■of a' kidney form : all thefe gangai + s are difpoled in thin layo r; ..r lanvna, in the op- 
•pofite direction of the vein. When the ga’ena is incloled in Jtnall pieces by calcareous 
fpar, qr caulk, it is called trojfel-breaji 

Ba/low . — In Calver-mine I found galena or vitreous white fpar. 

Fnjlow . — The lead mines of this fmall place a.e of little importance. 

Eyam. — Lady-wajh is the name of one of the principal mines of this place ; the richcd 
vein, the direction of which is much inclined, proceeds in the firft calcareous bed, 
which is commonly covered with a flate of forty fathoms thicknefs ; calcareous fpar, 
more or Ids folk', and caulk, which is here called keble, are the mod common gangarts. 
The mod remarkable mineral of Lady-iuafh is galena with a fpecular furface (flikon 
fides,) which is mod commonly found in very large pieces. This mineral poffeffes thg 
lingular property of detaching itfelf fpontaqeoufly from the vdin, particularly in places 
where the vein begins to grow narrow ; the violence with which this operation takes 
place, is incredible ; it is often accompanied with a very great explofion, which may 
even be heard at a confiderable didancc from the mine, and is compared to an eartli- 
■qunke ; the effed it produces on the fcaffolding, which it not only ihakes, but alfo 
breaks, is often fatal to the workmen ; and it is only by dregthening the principal fup- 
porters, by the refufe with which they fill the void fpace between tbe'rock and the fup- 
poiters, that they are, enabled to. prevent the total deftrudion of the galleries. I faw 
this pradifed in Haydrffe-tille, one of the galleries of 1 Lady-wajh, when threatened with 
this accident. TheminerswiGuld npt account for this terrible phenomenon ; but I think 
it may be attribiyed to ffije air, Which, lieing greatly compreffed, efpecially where the 
vein grows narrow v forces a paffage.. The fpecular galena is commonly found in 
double veins, about ’eight or nine inches diftaoi froqj each other, having in the middle 
a bed of caulk of the thick tick of three lines; each vein is compofed of two halves, 
which unite fo well on the fmooth furface, a* to appear a work of art. The miners 

' in 
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in order to remove tolerably large pieces of this galena, make ufe of a (harp iron, which 
they drive vertically into the bed of caulk, feparating the two halves of the mineral ; this 
done, they all retire, for in a few minutes all the vein loofens itfelf with a great noiie, 
and the workmen would endanger their lives, were they not to fecure themfelves. I 
was told that each cxplofion was preceded by a dull noife, like the found of a bell, 
which was heard in the galleries, and which enabled the miners to retire in 
Jafety. 

TidefieclL — This town is four miles from Buxton ; here I law feveral fma.ll quartzofe 
cryltals, which prefented two pyramids join, g at thebafe, and which had been found in 
one of the lead mines. 

Buxton. — Thirtv-five miles from Derby, ibmc pits have been out to the fecond cab 
careous bed \ *. 'eins in great pa r t are filled with white calcareous fpar, which con- 
tains very little coarle-g rained galena. No machines e made ufe of to dei'cend inro 
thefe mines, but the workmen enter ami retire 'vy climbing. The fmatl cry ftals known 
in England nndei the name o* Buxt '> ui'i/mnds , which are ufed for feveral articles of 
jewelry, are found detached in the environs of tliis town ; they are fmall quartzofe crys- 
tals, very clear, and. often coloured with red. 

C.ajlleton. — Tin. miiies o* this little town are generally poor in ore, and employ only 
about 5 c perfoiis. . oblbrwd at the foot or Mam Torr # ,a very deep calcareous moun- 
tain near Cal! leton, fbine gallerie- which directly led to a vein which terminated new- 
ly at the furlace. 'itie gangait of the vein is calcareous fpar, of a milky colour; con- 
taining very little coarle grained galena. The chief productions of the mines of Cai- 
tlcton, are different \ itreousfpa..-, which are ufed for vafes or other oL/je&s of ornament, 
according to their fize and beauty of colot . Tii purple (par is *i.e molt common, 
and by way of ialbaiul, accompanies tl) white vitreous fpar > m rii ;lifli it is called Der- 
bv/hirc blue John , him -//one, ‘/ ohnflonc . The labourers who work thele fpars, dwell at 
Derby, 11 ’t/.Jer, Mat lock, .ve. m otner parts ol the county. All the pieces of work- 
manfhip are tranfported to Birmingham, where they are mounted in gilt copper, and 
other metals. The largelt pieces of vu.eous fpar found at ('aft leton, are about a foot 
in length ; artificial colours arc lbmctimes applied to thefe fpars, to inc _afe the luftre 
and variety ot trie natural ones. 

Oden- mine, near Cafl leton , is celebrated for the expiofions of. the fpecular galena, 
fometimes obierved the/e, whicli are quite as dreadful, as thole of Lady-walh at. 
}' •« 


Political and Economical Confutation of the Mines of Derbyfhire. 

ALL the mines of Derby (hire are fttuated in the higheft part of'the county, called the 
Peak, which is commonly divided into the High and Low Peak. Each part is fubdi- 
vided into fmall, diftrifts, known under the names of Liberties , Wapentakes, Manors,. 
which are called after the names of the towns they contain; for example, Winfler- 
liberty, A ft ford-manor, &c. The ordinances and ftatutes of all thefe liberties, relative 
to the working of the mines, are every where the fame, witn the exception of fome 
particular, cuftoms, and the right which each di’ftritt poffefles of choofing an infpe&or 

* I 

* The earth and Hones which fall down, from this mountain, form, in feveral parts, fmall hills,' which 
daily increafe in fizc f and are regarded by the common, people as one of the feven wonders , of the 
Peak. • 
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of the mines*. This infpeftor, or dire&or, who is called the Barmajler, or Deputy Bar- 
majier , partly depends on the proprietor of the land in which the mine is, and fome- 
titnes alfo on the farmers of the mine, who may di (mil's him at pleafure; his only profit 
Arif ' from the emolument of his employment. The Barmajler does not direct the la- 
bour of flic miners ; but his principal occupation is to attend to the meal urement of the 
mineral which is Ibid to the founders, and to exact: the tribute which belongs to the lord 
of the ellate ; he alfo grants perm i Hi on to perfous wilhing to work a mine, and in fine 
fett'es the little difputos oecafionally arifing among the miners, livery important fuit 
is decided bv the tribunal of the mines, of which we fliall fpeak hereafter. 

In the High leak, the right of working mines, belongs exclufively to the king, and 
the Barmq/ier , or director, is elected, and confirmed in his fituation by the king's 
farmers. All the mines of the Peak are befides infpeiHed by a director general (the 
head Bcfrmajicr) who has allowances, but is equally dependant on the farmers of the 
.king, and the proprietors. 

The director general alfo prefides in the grand council of mines, which is here called the 
Bar mote court, and is generally compofed of \\\z Jle veard and 24 jurors-, the latter, when 
alfembled, form what is called the grand jury. In the royal mines the farmers are at 
the fame time the jurors. The grand council of mines (the great Bar mote court) af- 
fcmble twice in the year, at Eafler and at Michaelmas ; the teller council (court of trial) 
alfo affembles every three weeks, and even oftener, if requifitc. 

The grand council pofTelfes abfolute jurifdiftion overall things relating to the mines; 
as, for example, difputes concerning boundaries, mifunderltandings between the pro- 
prietors and others; it judges according to a printed code, which is generally follow- 
ed ; but it can even in cafe of neccffity alter the laws. The king has a thirteenth of 
all the mineral worked ; in the mines granted by concefiion, the fame benefit belongs 
to the proprietor of the land. In exchange, the worker of the mines has the privilege 
of cutting the neccflary wood from the neareft royal forefi, and employing, for his pur- 
pofe, the neareft. water. According to an Englifli authorf, the king’s thirteenth, in 
the diftrift of Wirkefworth alone, is valued at a thoufand pounds llerling annually. 

Individuals arc not permitted to work a vein on the land of another, without confent 
of the proprietor, excepting perfons immediately dependant on the king, or particularly 
attached to him (the king’s liege people) ; thefe have the liberty of working a vein 
wherever they think proper, and they are only obliged to refpefl: houfes, gardens, and 
orchards ; but their works mu ft be carried on within rule, and according to the laws of 
the mires ; in breach of thefe, the proprietor may choak up thfc work. See Jars. /tom. 

3 > P ’ 54 1 

The proprietor of the land has always the right of the firft market, in thefale of the 
mineral, unlefs he has arranged otherwife with the worker ; but no fale can take place 
without the confcnt, and unlefs in the prefence of the Barmajler, and his meafure tnuft 
even be ufed ; at every falc he receives a recompenfe, depending on the liberality of the 
vender. * 

The old and abandoned mines, as well as the newly difeovered veins, cannot be 

worked without a grant/rom the Barinaftcr. To perfons wilhing to work the old or 

• 

* On this fubje& a r work may J)e confultcd/ entitled, The Miner's GuUe, or a complete Miner , by W. 
JJardy, of Sheffield , 1748, 8vo. and Jar6, Voyage Mctallurgiquc, tonic, in. p. 538 j the jurifprudcnce of the 
mines of the county of Berby. 

The relation between the ordinances of the mines of Derby fhire, and thofe of Saxony and Germany, 
ruiJers it probable that the ancient Saxons introduced the art of mining into England. F. Tr. 

f A Tour through Great Britain , vol. iii. London , *17 73, 8vo. p. 78. 
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abandoned mines, a certain portion (jncafurc of ground) is granted; 32 yards in the 
High Peaky and 29 in the Low Peak ; that is, half of the portion on each fide of the pit. 
For a new vein, a double portion is allowed ; 58 yards for the Low Peaky and 6 ; for 
the High Peak , according to the direction of the vein. The proprietor of the land, 
in like manner, receives a half meafure on each fide of the pit, for all the new veins : 
the Barmafter alfo grants, to every worker of a mine, a place without it, ncceffary for 
wafhing and feparating the ore, as well as for refufe, and a path to his work. The 
emoluments of the Barmajler are fixed at a difli*, or about 70 pounds weight of ore, 
which he always takes from the firft produce. In an old and abandoned' mine, the 
proprietor of the land receives nothing. * 

The portions granted by conceilion, arc marked at the furfice by holes, in which 
a kind of wooden crofs is fixed, called Jlowcs or cro/fcs, ferving as a boundary. The 
removal or alteration of this limit, is feverely punifhed ; and thofe who work the mines 
are bound to guard their prefervation ; in default of which, they forfeit their ridit of 
grant. 0 

The mines of Derbyfhire are worked by companies or focieties. The members of 
thefe focieties are commonly wealthy people, who work fcveral mines at once, and 
divide the fharesf at their will. The fuperintcndancc of thefe mines, is generally cn- 
trulled to an honeft and able perfon of the dill rid, who ads, at the fame time in the 
capacities of a geometrician, juror, and fecretary to the fociety ; and who alfo fells the 
mineral. It may eaiily be conceived, that a fingle man cannot bellow the neceflary 
attention on fo many occupations; every thing is in conf'equence carried on with 
negligence, and the working of the mines is in general fo little within rule, that it is 
only the extreme richnefs of the mineral which can counterbalance the loifes of the 
proprietors, arifing from an unlkilful adminiif ration. 

The covenants with the workmen are renewed every fix weeks ; at the fame period 
the ore is fold to the founders, who then afiemble there in great numbers. 

There are adually three lead founderies in Derbylhire, belonging to very wealthy 
merchants*. The lead is generally conveyed to London through Derby, or die, font 
to Hull in Yorkfhire, whence it pafles to foreign countries. The ore is fold to the 
iotmders at the rate of feven or eight pounds iterling, the ton§ ; the melted lead is 
in fad, worth 15 guineas per 24 hundred weight. 

The miners of Derbyfhire are, in general, rebuff and enterprifing people ; they arc 
called, in Knglilh, Pcakrills; their falary is very finall, as is that of all miners, when 
the laborious and dangerous nature of their employment is conlidered. 

Working of ihc Mines of Dcrlnjhire, and the Machines employed. 

THE mountains of Derbylhire prefent to the naturalifl a great number of curious ob- 
jeds; but they are much Id's interefling to thofe who only regard the working cf the 
mines, for, in„general, this branch of iudullry is in a deplorable conditionjj. The 


• A tli.li is a meafurc for the mineral, commonly weighing Co or 70 pounds, more or kfa according to 
its qua 1 it y. Sre torn. 3. p. 5?:).. ® 

f Thefe fhares are caMed Kuxe in German. 

'1 lie number of founderies lu\s increaied lince M. Ferber was there F. Tr. 
j r I he ton contains twenty hundred weight, each hundred weight, n lmiidied a^d twelve pounds Encr 

lifii weight. * ^ 

|| Ail authors agree as to the had adminiflration of the mines of England, Jnd the d-.feciive method of 
wm ing them; we n.ay read what Mr. lvirwau fays 6n tins luhjcCi, in the prelate to hit; Mineralogy 
F. Tr. . 
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number and richnefs of the veins are, perhaps, the caufe of the want of that attention 
w iiicli is fo imicli admired in theother enterprises of that enlightened nation, and I am led 
to thinkthat the confiderable revenues, which the proprietors conllantly dci i /e fromthefe 
mines, render them infenfihle to further profit. It is pretended, that it is for political 
reafons rlmt the general ad mini (l ration of the mines is on fo bad a footing as we fee it. 
]\iy knowledge of the conffitution of England is too limited to decide whether a better 
arrangement would be dangerous ; but I am well convinced, that this branch of induf- 
try will never arrive to a high degree of perfection, unlefs afupreme council be clta- 
bliflied over the mines, with unlimited power to reform all abides. 

I; is but a very few years finee the Englifh began to pay attention to the fludy of 
mineralogy*, while in molt other parts of natural hiflorv, they have long pollcflcd 
learned men of very great merit, i think I may, with l’omc reafon, fay that mine- 
ralogy in r.nglatul is Hill in its cradle, and it is not long lince the C.orniili miners 
threw away the bizmuth with the ref life, as a fubllancc perfectly ufelels ; and thev 
would have remained in the fame error, had it not been for I)r. Schlofler of Amller- 
dainj. What I am about to relate of the internal conduction of the mines and foun- 
deries, will qualify my readers to judge of the reft. 

hialnvofl every part of Derbyfhire, the veins are fufliciently rich, and the rock fo 
•folid, that they are relieved from the expence of IcalFolding ; bui it will appear fit r- 
piiling to learn, that even Iteps and ladders are neglected. Every overleer directs the 
labour of the mines according to his ability ; ami as economy is fought as muck as 
poflible, the timber of the mines is every where in fo had a condition, and the pits lb 
ill conducted, that it is impollible to form an idea of it. In a great number of the 
mines, the labourers afeend and defcuul, hv climbing on bad Heps at the rilk of their 
lives. In fome pits near Winder, Heps are managed in the four corners of the pit, 
without order, and too diflant from each other; in others, the pieces of wood ierving 
for the ladder-Heps are 1b badly failciicd, or fo near the fide of the pit, that the foot 
cannot lie fixed ; in line, I have feen Hoping Heps and almoft rotten, which is certainly 
a proof of extreme negligence. Conceive the danger of descending a pit more than 
40 fathoms in depth, and perpendicular, like that of 1 lubber-dale, on Heps of fuch 
little folidity ! 

Jure was formerly ufed in the working of the mines, as appears from the ordinan- 
ces : at prelent pick-maws and boring- Dimes alone are uled ; iometimes gunpowder is 
employed. ‘ 

'll.e 11. liters work by the day, or according to a certain ran*, The day is of^ix 
hours ; but thole who work at a certain rate', can onlv he difeharged at the end of 
every fix weeks; they receive three, four, and live pounds Herling the fathom, ac- 
cording to the quality of the rock, but they are obliged to furnifh the powder them- 
felves, and to cleanfc the ore. 

r l fie reparation of the ore is performed without the mine, by means of a large ham- 
mer or but'kcr ; women and children are generally employed for this pinpol’c. 

The mineral is extracted by means oi a wiiullals, and by machines with horfes : in 
mines of great depth, the lattet are generally ellabliiltcd in an elevated place without any 

• 

* J din well acquainted with the winks of\V«odwa»d, Hill, ami Mcmh z da Cnll.i. M K«»i llc-r, a h;- li- 
ed C Jc 1 man, lias ftlio |>v hi idled an Kfl.iy on Mincralo") in liii^lilh ; in like manner I n i^ht eite the l\i 
lifh tianfl.ilion of the mineralogy of Cnmlhidt . executed hy my friend and nnintrj mail M d’ Ksi^llr* *111*5 
hut it is to be lamented thafthe ]>crfon to whom the edition was entmlUd hub been allowed to make altera- 
tion* which re now he tavoiirat k !•> the work. * 

4 cc l'orfdfr % A til'U ,il H't ory tj " Cwiivid\ Oxford , *17 5 ful. 
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covering, furrounded with a little wall. One of the bed machines of this kind, was 
that of Hubber-dale ; all the others I favv, were conftru£ted on nearly the fame model, 
except that they were too rnafly, and the circle was of too large a diameter, and too 
narrow : I have feen fome of thefe engines made with two boards nearly circular, on the 
edges of which fome bad planks were nailed. 

To carry off the water, hand pumps and water engines are generally ufed. Steam 
engines are only employed in coal mines : it is true that in mines of little depth, thefe 
machines are diffident, and it would even be imprudent to edablifh more expend ve 
ones ; but I believe that in general the ufe of thefe machines is continued here, becaufe 
they have been once introduced, and that too little attention is paid to the improvement*, 
thefe works require. 


Preparation of the Ore. 

THE mineral containing the lead is either compact or iuclofcd. The compact needs 
no other preparation than to be broken, by means of a large hammer, into pieces of 
a moderate dze. The ore cncloled by, or mixed with, other fublbmces, requires to 
be feparated from its gangart ; in this labour, which employs women and children, 
there is lb little care, that a great part of the metal is thrown away with the 
ref ufe. Stamping and walking* arc not yet introduced, but a particular method is 
employed to feparate the ore from the gangart and earthy particles, which is a 
very imperfett kind of walking, and as defective as the labours of thefe mines in 
general. 


L cad Fo utidcries . 

'Ill REE principal founderies arc reckoned in Derby (hire, belonging fo wealthy indi- 
viduals : the ore melted here is purchafed from the mines in the environs, perfectly 
cleanled. The tell kiln is generally introduced throughout Derby fliire and is perhaps the 
bed invention ol this country. 'This furnace has been deferibed, though very imperfect- 
ly, by M. Judi, in the third volume of his chemical works, and it is impotable to 
form a prccife idea of it after fo bad a defeription ; that given by M. Jars (tom. ii. Voy- 
ages MctallurgiqucsJ is infinitely fuperior, and executed with the g rented care j the 
plates accompanying the defeription of M. Jars leave nothing wanting on the fub- 
ject. • 

^ the methods punfued in the founderies of this country are alike, l fluid only 
mention what 1 obierved at Wirkdworth. The ore is' not broiled before being in- 
troduced into the furnace, but a certain quantity of quick-lime is added* 1 cannot 
applaud this method, becaule it is evident, that great part of the metal is exhauded 
by the arlenical and folplmreous particles which volatilifc it ; befides, the quick-lime 
which is added, produces, with the fulphumnts particles, a kind of hepar, wliich 
ditlolves the lcad«, and probably converts a very great proportion of this metal into litharge 
or (curia ; for this realon it is m edian here to melt their fcoria a fecond time in a fmall 
blow furnace. 

J hough in general<he lead of Derb\ (hire does not appear to’contain much diver, it is 
wrong not to have the matter afeertained by good affays ; lor nothing varies fo much as 
the contents of ore. * • * 

• -According to l lie method followri? in Ccim.'nv .ar«l Hungary, 
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Copper Foundcrics. 

THE copper ore melted at Derby , two leagues from Simonfield, is worked at Eflon- 
hill, hi StafFordfhire* . There is nothing remarkable in the procefs ; the ore being 
broiled, is melted in furnaces. Among the ores melted here, I obferved fome laminated 
pyrites of cryftallized copper, fome in the form of buttons, others of a bright luftre, 
upon a mamellated gypfeous fparl . 

Preparation of Calamine. 

THE lead mines between Wirkefworth and Matlock Bath , afford the greatefl quan- 
tity of calamine ; the colour is commonly white, yellowilh, or brown, of a cellular 
or compact texture. The ore is fir ft reduced to pieces of a moderate fine by means 
of a large hammer, then fitted, in order to feparate it from the ferruginous and other 
extraneous bodies ; it is afterwards broiled in a kind of fmclting furnace, at the top 
of which is another little furnace, which lerves to dry it. The calamine being broiled is 
taken to the mill, whereby means of two horizontal ftones, it is reduced to a very fine 
powder ; but as this preparation cannot take place without humidity from time to time, 
it is neceft'ary to dry it in the little furnace I have juft mentioned. Nearly the whole 
of the calamine prepared here is trnnfported in calks to Birmingham, where a very 
great quantity is employed in the different brafs manufactures. 

In feveral lead mines there is found a calamine in powder, moft commonly very 
impure ; it generally contains argil and much land, which are l'eparated by walhing 
in German chcjls. Another procefs formerly ufed in England, has been communi- 
cated to me by I\I. Cramer, a celebrated German chemilt ; this procefs confi Is in 
broiling by the fire of flame, in a finall furnace of calcination, the calamine which con- 
tains lead ; by this means the lead is melted, and the calamine becomes very friable. 
The broiled calamine is then placed on planks, the pofition of which is a little 
oblique, where children, with finall boards faftened to the feet, crulh it by treading 
on it. The water, which is conveyed over the whole furface of the calamine, 
wallies away the fined parts, which are received in little boxes, but the lead re- 
mains on the planks, where it is retained by little borders fixed at the extre- 
mities. 

Formerly blende broiled was employed as calamine, particularly in the envi- 
rons of BriftolJ, where are a great number of brafs manufactures. The blende ufed, 
was brown and compact, but broiling was fufheient to render it friable; thi§ was 
p .rformeJ in a fquare furnace with a conical t himney, in which the fulphur contained in 
tiie ore v.vs fubiimated ; the remainder was then reduced into very line powder in a 
common mill. 

Manufacture of Minium. 

SEVER AE pi •oct fit’s are known to make* minium§, particularly tha*t tlcfcribc J byM. 
Jufii, in his Chemical Opufcula; but this author is miflakeri when he fays, that in 

* A mote detailed account of thefe foundcrics is given by M. Jars. Sec Voyages MctaHurgtqucs , tom. 
Jii p 7 5- 

■\ !V : . r.-rflei’s Catalogue, 17 £3, p. 2. 

i M ha* defenbe^ with his iiiuai accuracy the refults of his own experience relative to thi; fub- 
jc£t, Voyage Mctallui 'uqiic*-, ill ro6. 4 

■ The bc/t wm r. which liar, bcci pWn on the preparation of minium, is the Gcrmau work of M. Nolc, 
i;mLr :iic tilde. slbh /// hung vun .Ucnnigbrcnncn, Nurcrtiburg, J 7 7<j, fcvo. 
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England galena is employed for this purpofe ; I have been in a manufacture of minium at 
Wirkefworth, and I can affirm that the purelt lead is there employed. The furnace 
of Wirkefworth, to reduce the lead to minium, is very well described by M. Jars ; 
the plate he has annexed to his defeription is very accurate, and enables the reader to 
form a very exaCt idea of this operation, which has always been carefully concealed 
from travellers. 

At Wirkefworth there are always two furnaces under the fame roof ; in each fur- 
nace 2240 pounds of lead are calcined, with the aid of pit-coal, and bv ftirring the 
melted lead continually during 6 or 7 hours, while the firfl calcination lads, 'rite 
calx of the lead appears, after this firfl operation, under the form of grey powuei, 
bordering in a very finall degree on the yellowifh. To give a r d colour, this pow- 
der is pounded by an horizontal mill-done, moidening it from time to time; after the 
whole mafs has been well pounded, and again diluted with a fudicient quantity of 
water, it is pafTed through a very fine fieve, in order to feparate all the grols parti- 
cles. This powder, well wafhed and lifted, is a fecond time calcined in a furnace 
perfectly refembling the firil. Minium fells, free of carriage to Hull, at the rate 
of 16 pounds the ton, or 2240 pounds weight. The greateft part of the minium 
manufactured here, paffes to Holland, where great ufe is made of it in the gluts 
houfes. 


Manufacture of Porcelain at Derby. 

THIS muft not be confounded with the manufacture of earthen-ware, which is alfo 
in the environs of the town. As the manufacture of porcelain is kept fecret in Eng- 
land, I could not obtain all the information I wifhed on this fubjeCt. The following 
is the account I have- gathered. I was allured at London, that in all the manufac- 
tures of this kingdom, as at Chelfea, Worcedcr, Derby, &c. the fleatitc of Corn- 
wall {foaprock* j was employed, mingled with a good apyrous argil. I was alfo in- 
formed with refpeCt to the porcelain of Derby, by Dr. Small of Birmingham, that 
calcareous fubllances, mingled with others extremely fufible, were only employed, and 
that the kind of enamel or palte which refulted from this mixture, was ground afrelh, 
and furnilhed the palte for the Derby porcelain. I have reafon to think this informa- 
tion not without foundation, on account of the great number of calcined oylter Ihells 
which I faw employed in that manufacture. 

- Mr. Cooklworthy, an apothecary of Plymouth, has obtained the privilege of elta- 
blifliiitg a manufacture of porcelain in that, town. The fubltance ferving for bafe to 
this porcelain, is a granite found at St. Stephen’s near Plymouthf. This granite, of 
which I have leen fpecimens, was compofcd of a reddilh felfpar, in pieces of a tolerable 
fize, quartz in finall grains, and black fcaly mica. 

ft 

Manufacture of Earthen-ware. 

THIS ware of which there are manufactures at Derby, Burflem, and Worcelter, is 
every where known ; the Englilh call it Hone ware. All the manufactures employ 
nearly the fame materials and purlue the fame courfc : the bale is' eitheiya white argil, ex- 
tremely fine, or pipe-clay, which is found in Cornwall, near Tinmouth. When by 


* This Hcatitc is fouml near Cape I-izard, in the»county of Cornwall. 

•| This granite is actually worked on the account of Mr. Wedgwood, an ingenious nrtift, and known 
hy 1 hr malUr pieces of earthen- ware from his Elumaibmanuf.'Aute lit Derby (hire. F. Tr. 
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means of waffling this earth is reduced to an impalpable paffe, it is mixed with a fifth 
part of its weight of common lilex, calcined, and reduced to a very fmepowder. As 
the excellence of this ware depends in great meafurc on the intimate mixture of thefe 
two fubftances, great care is taken that they arc well diluted in a fufficicnt quantity of 
water, the only means of mingling them well. The method of working this rnafs for 
the different kinds of earthen ware, is known, and therefore needs no defeription : the 
molt common fort of this ware, or the white ware, receives no other glofs than that it 
receives from fea-lalt, which is thrown into the furnace when the baking is nearly com- 
pleted ; but the finelt, which is the yellow, receives a yellowilh varnilh, after which, it 
is a fecond time put into the furnace. 

The ftlex employed in the manufactures of Derbylhire, is never found in that coun- 
ty, and is generally brought from the coaft of Norfolk*. 

* The information M Ferber has given us concerning the different Fnglifh manufactures, is very im- 
perfect, compared with what M. Jars lias finct published in his Voyage Mclallurgtqut. For this reafon we 
entreat our resders to coufult this work whenever they are anxious to tie more particularly informed on 
many fubjefts -which M. Ferber has but llightly touched upon. In the fame work of M. Jats, there are 
fome very exaeft engravings of feveral machines and furnaces, of which M. Fcrbcr was not able to procure 
fatisfadtory intelligence, and which for the fatnc reafon have been omitted in this tranflatioiw (Note of the 
French Tranflator). 
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TRAVELS, CHIEFLY ON FOOT, THROUGH SEVERAL PARTS OF ENGLAND , 
IN 1782, DESCRIBED IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND. BTC CHARLES P. MO - 
RITZ, A LITERARY GENTLEMAN OF BERLIN, TRANSLATED FROM THE 

German, bt a lady. 


PREFACE BY THE EDITOR. 

ONE of the moft diftinguilhing features in the literary hiftory of our age and coun- 
try, is the paflion of the public for voyages and travels. Of the boolcs that have 
lately been publiflied, there are none, novels alone excepted, that, in point of number, 
bear any proportion to them. A fpot on the globe can hardly be named, whither feme 
of our adventurous countrymen have not penetrated, and with a public fpirit, and a 
degree of benevolence hardly inferior to their courage, what they have feen, they have 
publifhed. Firft encouraged and promoted by royal munificence, it is equally to the 
credit of the fovereign and his fubje&s, that both travelling, and the writing of travels, 
have become fafhionable ; and tne prevailing objects of the public tafte. Such has 
been our national partiality to travellers and travelling that there are inftances of enter- 
prifing and benevolent men, who have vifited foreign countries, merely that they might 
inform their countrymen what they heard and faw : nay feme have been fo anxious to 
gratify this national curiofity, that more than one well-received and ufeful book of 
travels might be named, written by perfons who never were travellers. 

A fimilar tafte actuated the people of France, as long as they continued to be a 
civilized people. Our rivals in every thing, they alfo were the only people, who had 
any pretenfions to vie with us either as travellers, or the writers of travels. But, it is 
not mere national vanity to fay, that the Englilh, now at leaft, far excel the French both 
in the quantity and quality, of their books of travels. It docs not feem difficult to 
account for this. Ihc French, in general, are fo well fatisfied with themfelves, that, 
where no political interefts intervene, they are feldom much interefted about any other 
people: and they travel and write their travels, not fo much with any view of improv- 
ing themfelves or their countrymen, as to be gratified by an opportunity of difplaying 
their fuperiority to all other nations. It is fair to fuppofe alfo, that, like moft other 
nations, they really have .lefs curiofity, than has always marked the chara&er of Eng- 
h'fhmen. Still, it needs neither to be denied or concealed, that many Frenchmen have 
been great travellers, and have alfo publifhed many valuable books of travels. It is 
remarkable, however, that whilft many Britons, who have rambled but a few weeks in 
France, have been fo obliging on their return, as to favour their countrymen with a 
full and true account of all that they heard and feen during their peregrinations, 
hardly any Frenchman has even given an/ account (and certainly not any good ‘ac- 
count) of thefe kingdoms. If Frenchmen who, more than any other nation, vifited 
England, have feldom thought it worth their while to tell the world what they thought 
of us and our country, it was dill lefs to be expe&ed from the inhabitants of other 
countries ; who, if not lefs in the habit of travelling, are certainly lpfs in the habit of 
publifhing their travels* • * 

It may feem, perhaps, to abate a little of th&t ftrong idea of Fxench vanity, with 
which it is hardly poflible for KnglifhmeA not to be impreffed, to t own, as impartiality 
requires we fhould, that the accounts which natives of France have given of their owm. 
kingdom, do not, probably, much exceedfajjofe given of it by natives of Great Britain, 
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either in minutenefs or accuracy, or even in number. Thefe tours into France, how- 
ever, or any other foreign .tours, bear no proportion to the almoft countlei's number of 
excurfions and defcriptions, given not only of our ifland in general, but of almoft every 
particular part of it, by Britons. So copious indeed arc thefe publications, that the 
valetudinarian, or the inactive man, may now, at his eafe, obtain full and exaft infor- 
mation of every place, and every circuinflance relative to our local hiftory, without 
ftirring from his own fire-fidc. 

It is natural for every nun to be partial to that country which he has the happinefs to 
call his own: and for a native of this favoured land, not to be confcious of its fuperior 
value is fomething worfe than ftupidity. Still, however, it is ncccflary, proper, and 
defirable, for the people of any country not to form their judgments of themfelves en- 
tirely by their own oblervations ; but to learn and know what opinions and what judg- 
ments are formed of them by perlons, who cannot be fufpe&ed of being under any 
undue bias. It is particularly proper for Englifhmen, who havefo long allowed them- 
felves the great liberty of giving their unreferved opinions of others. But amidft all 
our /lores of domeftic, as well as travelling, anecdotes, fuch a view of England feems to 
be flill a dcfideratuin. 

That the humble volume now fubmitted, with all poflible deference to the candour 
of the Englifh nation, in an Englifh drefs, w ill fill up this gap in the literary hiftory 
of the times, it might perhaps be deemed prefumption confidently to fuppofe. All 
that the editor of it ventures to hint on the fubject, is, that it contributes fomething to- 
wards it j and that though this hafly fketch of our metropolis, and this fliort tour 
through a part of our kingdom by a foreigner, be far enough from being fuch an one 
as he could have wifhed to have brought forward, and would have brought forward, 
had there been a choice, it is the only one of the kind of a recent date, that he has 
happened to fee. And though he is aware, that its contents are not of a nature likely 
to command a very general attention, and certainly not fuch as a profeffed book-maker, 
in the habit of catering for the public talle, would have provided, yet is it not without 
merit, and merit of a kind particularly entitled to the relpecl of Engliffonen. 

Befides the more obvious advantages likely to refult from our occafionally liflening 
to the remarks and opinions of other travellers, than thole alone of France and our 
own country, it might not perhaps be without its ufe fometimes to confult them, if it 
were only on the f'corc of compofition. There is a manner of thinking, and a (tile of 
w'riting, peculiar to every nation. An Englifhman, for inftartce, would no more think 
of deicribing a country, or a people, with the minute prolixity of Germans in ge- 
neral, than lie would of criticifmg a work oY tafle with the phlegm of a Dutch com- 
mentator, *or with the elaborate and clofe precifion of an argument on a theological 
thefis. Yet whilft we thus confine ourfelves entirely to our own modes, it is poflible 
we .may overlook many little latent improprieties in our writings, to which cuflom now 
reconciles us ; but which, it is probable, would be apparent to us, by being compared 
with the fnnilar writings of a different nation. By bringing our writings to this tell, 
we ihould learri perhaps, that though we do already excel, we may yet be more excel- 
lent. That, in general, ; our books of travels are fuperior to thofe of mofl other people, 
will be contefted Ay no competent judges ; but, it by no means follows, that we have 
attained the acme of perfection in this/pecics of writing. One glaring error into which 
our writers of travels, as well as the writers <of hiftory, have fallen, the Editor hopes 
to be pardoned for mentioning ; becaule, as lie is neither a traveller, nor an author, he 
cannot well be fufpc&cd of beiijg proiApteslJcithey by jealoufy or by envy. It is no 
longer fufficicnt, that a book is inftruftive ufeful, it mult alfo be entertaining : and 
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hence books of travels might be named, and hidories too, written fo much in the 
manner and character of novels, as actually to have become flock-books on the (helves 
of circulating libraries. There cannot be a more degrading condefcenfion, than it is 
for writers of abilities thus meanly to flatter a falfe taffe. From this fault at lead, the 
volume now prefented to the public, is exempt. Our German does nett deal in the mar- 
vellous ; neither does he afledt to be fentimental. On a fine profpedt, it is to be owned, 
he loves to dwell, and deferibe, with fome degree of rapture ; but he does not bewilder 
either himfelf or his readers in the fairey feenes of picturefque beauty. His matter is 
not always highly important, yet is it never beneath the notice of even a wife man ; for 
though we may perhaps but rarely admire his genius, we cannot but refpedl his go >d fenfe. 

Confidering to how many richer feafts of the kind we have lately been invited, that 
fome of the firft rate geniufes of our age have traverfed our kingdom, as it were, on 
purpofe to delcribe it, and that, as if their own immediate communications were not 
liifhciently alluring, their works have been dill farther fet off by all the charms that 
the elegant art of engraving can give them, it may feem little lefs than prefumption to 
hope, that the wanderings on foot of a poor, obfeure, German paflor, from London 
into Derby (hire, will attract many readers. It fliould be remembered, however, that 
good fenfe belongs exclufively to no age, profeflion, or ftation ; and that good fenfe, 
when accompanied by good nature, will always be fure to engage attention. Both thefe 
qualities our traveller will be found to poffefs, in no ordinary degree. Even when he 
is miftaken, he apppears to be an intelligent man ; and fo candid and mild, that even in- 
dignities have not provoked him to ufe a I ngle (harp expreflion. 

The work is faid to have been well received at Berlin, and in Germany in general ; a 
circumftance by nG* means beneath the notice of Britifh readers. For it may deserve 
to be refledted on, whether this may not be one of the cafes, in which Foreigners are as 
likely to form a fair eflimate of a work, as we arc. If they are not fo well acquainted 
with the fubjccts of which it treats, they are alfo lefs to be fu (petted of prejudice. Still, 
however, it is admitted, that, without any impeachment of their judgments on either 
fide, thofe parts may be deemed of mod value to a German, which an Englifhman 
thinks of the lead. To the former, for indance, it may be of fome moment to know 
what reception Foreigners of all deferiptions are likely to meet with in England : but 
what Engliflnpan can be very anxious to know ? how the land-lords and land-ladies of low 
ale-houfes deport themfelves towards an itinerant Foreigner, of perhaps no very proinif- 
ing appearance? And an attentive obferver of human nature, whatever be bis country or 
'fituation, will not be difpleafed to fee men and things in feenes and circumdances which 
have hitherto efcaped his notice, only, bdeaufe they are common. If fome of the 
incidents here related be, after all, confellecjly infignificant, or even pal pab 1 y .erroneous, 
dill it may not be without ufe for us to reflect, that were many of our writers of travels, 
who have judly acquired no ordinary celebrity among us, to be tried and judged of by 
perfons in the countries which they have Uefcribed, it is more than probable, that 
many of their accounts of things, which have been admired in England, would there be 
reje&ed as frivolous or falfe. It is obvious to remark, that any opinions formed by an 
bady traveller, who tarricth but^kday, mud needs be formed at much hazard. When 
therefore the candid reader may nnp himfelf fometitnes tempted to fnple at the fimplicity 
of this good-natured German, whole hady opinions of our people and our country 
could not but be oftentimes crudeJand infeccurate, let him alfo be juft enough to refle& 
that fuch mud be the cafe alfo with fer c oreigners, when they read our books of tra- 
vels into other countries. 
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All that the editor prefumes farther to add, is, that the tranflation is the firft per- 
formance of the kindof a very young lady; whofe name, if it had been thought proper 
to mention it, would be indifferent to no lover of found and deep learning, and exem- 
plary piety. It is her pride, and her confolation, to be one of the daughters of a ve- 
nerable man, who is mentioned with all the refpeft due to him in the enfuing letters. 
And, young as lhe is, this is not the firft time (he has folicited and obtained Britifh pa- 
tronage, and Britifh protection. And now, with all the diffidence natural to her lex 
and her years, fhe entreats, that this her maiden effay in literature may be received as 
a tender of her heart-felt gratitude. The editor has revifed the tranflation, which, 
though far from being fervile, or even always literal, he thinks fufficiently faithful. 
Some little ftiffneffes, it is poffible, may ftill remain. : but it has been the aim of the 
tranflator, without departing from the fenfe of the author, to exprefs that fenfe in fuch 
a way as fhe fuppofed her author would have done, had he been of London, rather 
than of Berlin. And this aim fhe feems, in general, very happily to have acr- 
complifhed. 


TRAVELS, &c. fcc. 


On the Thames , 3 \Jl May . 

AT length, my deareft Gedike, I find myfelf fafely landed on the happy fhores of 
that country, a fight of which has, for many years, been my moft. earned wifli j and 
whither I have fo often, in imagination, tranfported myfelf. A few hours ago, the 
green hills of England yet fwam imperfe&ly before our eyes, fcarcely perceptible in 
the diftant horizon : they now unfold themfelvqs on either fide, forming as it were a 
double amphitheatre. The fun burfts through the clouds, and gilds alternately the 
fhrubs, and meadows, on the diftant fhores ; and we now cfpy the tops of two marts 
of fhips juft peeping above the furface of the deep. What an aweful warning to adven- 
turous men ! We now fail clofe by thofc very fands, (the Good-win ) where fo many un- 
fortunate perfons have found their graves. 

The fhores now regularly draw nearer to each other : the danger of the voyage is 
over ; and the feafon for enjoyment, unembittefred by cares, commences. How do we 
feel ourfelves, we, who have long been wandering, as it were, in a boundlefs fpace, on 
having once more gained profpefts, that are .not without limitsl I fhould imagine, our 
fenfations as fomewhat like thofe of the traveller, who traverfes the immeafurable dt ferts 
of America, when fortunately he obtains a hut wherein to fhelter himfelf ; in thofe mo- 
ments he certainly enjoys himfelf ; nor d</es he then complain of its being too fmall. 
It is*- indeed the lot of man to be always circumfcribed to a narrow fpace ; even when 
he wanders over the moft extenfive regions ; even when the huge fea envelopes him all 
around, and wr,aps him clofe to its bofom, in the aft; as it were, of fwallowing him up 
in a moment : ftill he is feparated, from all the circumjacent immenfity of fpace only 
by one fmall part, ^ or infignificant portion, of that iifnriienfity. 

That portion of) this fpace, which !• now fee fuiroufiding me', is a moft delightful 
feleCtion from theiwhole of, beautiful ^nature. Herb is the Thames full of large and 
fmall fhips, and boats, difperfed here and ther);, which are either failing on with us, or 
lying at anchor; ana there the hills on eitheirfide, clad with fofoft, and mild a green, 
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as I have no where elfe ever feen equalled. The charming banks of the Elbe, which I 
fo lately quitted, are as much furpaffed by thefe fllores, as autumn is by fpring ! I fee 
every where nothing but fertile and cultivated lands; and thofe living hedges which in 
England more than in any other country, form the boundaries of the green corn-fields, 
and give to the whole of the diftant country, the appearance of a large and majeftic 
garden. The neat villages and fmall towns, with fundry intermediate country feats, 
l'uggeft ideas of profperity and opulence, which it is not pofiible to defcribe. 

The profpeft towards Gravefend is particularly beautiful. It is a clever little town, 
built on the fide of an hill ; about which there lie hill and dale, and meadows, and 
arable land, intermixed with pleafure grounds and country feats ; all diverfified in the 
moft agreeable manner. On one of the higheft of thefe hills near Gravefend, Hands 
a wind-mill, which is a very good objeft, as you fee it at fome diftance, as well as part 
of the country around it, on the windings of the Thames. But as few human pleafures 
are ever complete and perfeft, we too, amidft the pleaiing contemplation of all thefe 
beauties, found ourfelves expofed, on the quarter-deck, to uncommonly cold and 
piercing weather. An unintermitting violent Ihower of rain has driven me into the 
cabin ; where I am now endeavouring to divert a gloomy hour, by giving you the 
defeription of a pleafing one. 


London , 2 d June . 

TOIS morning thofe of us who were fellow paffengers together in the great cabin, 
being fix in number, requefted to be fet on Ihore, in a boat, a little before the vefl'el 
got to Dartford, which is ftill fixteen miles from London. This expedient is generally 
adopted, inftead of going up the Thames; towards London ; where, on account of 
the aftonifliing number of flips, which are always more crouded together the nearer 
you approach the city, it frequently requires many days before a flip can finifh her 
paffage. He therefore who wilhes to lofe no time unneceffarily, and wifhes alfo to 
avoid other inconveniences, fuch as frequent ftoppages, and, perhaps, fome alarming 
dafhings againft other flips, prefers travelling thofe few miles by land in a poll chaife. 
Which is not very expenfive, efpecially when three join together, as three paffengers pay 
no more than one. This indulgence is allowed by aft of parliament. 

As we left the veffel w e were honoured with a general huzza, or, in the Englifh 
phrafe, with three cheers, echoed from the German failors of our flip. This nautical 
•ftyle of bidding their friends farewell, our Germans have learned from the Englifh. 
The cliff where we landed was white and chalky, and as the diftance was not great, 
nor other means of conveyance at hand, tie refolved to go on foot to Darjford ; im- 
mediately on landing we had a pretty fteepthill to climb, and, that gained, we arrived 
at the firft Englifh village, where an uncommon neatnefs in the ftrufture of the 
houfes, which in general are built with rcdjbricks, and flat roofs, ftruck me with a 
pleafing furprize, efpecially when I compared them with the long, rambling, inconve- 
nient, and Angularly mean cottages ofjzhr peafants. We now continued our way 
through the different villages, eachTirfmfhed with his faff ; and thusrexhibited no re- 
mote refemblance of a caravan. * “same few people who met us feenfed to ftare at us,, 
ftruck, perhaps, by the fingularitvrof our dr eft, or the peculiarity ©f our manner of. 
travelling. On our route we pallid acvupod wlfere a troop of gy||fies had taken up 
their abode, around a fire, under a tre* Th</ country, as we continued to advance, 
became more and more beautiful. N sm ral 1 y, perhaps, the earth is every where pretty 
much alike, but how different is it kend|^P by art ! -How" different is that on which l 
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now tread from ours, and every other fpot I have ever feen. The foil is rich even to exu- 
berance, the verdure of the trees and hedges, in fhort the whole of this paradisical re- 
gion is without a parallel !* The roads too are incomparable ; I am aftcaufhed how they 
have got them fc firm and felid $ every ftep I took! felt, and was tionicious, it was 
Engtith ground on tvhich l trod. 

We breakfafted at Dartfbrd. Here, for the firft time, I faw an Englifh foldier, in 
his red uniform, his hair ciat fhort and combed back on his forehead, fo as to afford a 
full view of his hue broad manly face* Here too I firft faw (what I deemed a true Eng- 
lifh fight) in the ftreet, two boys boxing. 

Our little party now feparated, and got into two poft-chaifes, each of which hold 
three perfan6, though it muft be owned three cannot fit quite fo commodiouily in thefe 
chaifes as two : the nine of a poft chaife is a fluffing for every Englilh mile. They may 
be compared to our extra polls, becaufe they are to be had at all times. But thele 
carriages are very neat and tightly built. To that you hardly perceive their motion, as 
they roll along thefe firm ftnooth roads ; they have windows in front, and on both 
Tides. The horfes are generally good, and the poilitlions particularly finart and a&ive, 
and always ride on a full trot. The one we had, wore his hair cut fhort, a round hat, 
and a brown jacket, of tolerable fine cloth, with a nofegay in his bofom. Now and then, 
when he drove very hard, he looked round, and with a fmile feemed to folicit our ap- 
probation. A thoufand charming fpots, and beautiful landlcapcs, on which my eye 
would long have dwelt with rapture, were now rapidly paffed with the fpeed of an 
arrow. 

Our npad appeared to be undnlattny, and our journey, like the journey of life, 
feemefl be a pretty regular alternation of up hill and down, and here and there it 
was dfverftfied With copfes WOode ; .the majeftic Thames, every now and then, like 
a litde fbrtft of maflts, rifing to 0W ; view, and anon lofing itlelf among the delightful 
towns and villages. Theamazlng large figns which, at the entrance of villages, hang 
in the middle of the ftreet, being fattened to large beams, which are extended acrols 
the (beet from one houfe to another oppofite to it, particularly (truck me ; thefe fign 
pofts' laye the appepraiice ofgates, or of gateways, for which I at firft took them, but 
the unnecemrily laree as it feem^ to be, is intended for nothing more 

than.tO textile qtquifitive trava^ftar# that there is n'n inn. At length, itunned as it were 
by dhlse gwfa ttt rapid faccrffia^ ^n tereftingjpbj e&s to engage our attention, we ar- 
rived a* Oreenwich nearly in t ftupefadf on. 

1 

t 1 Tie PrefreQ of London. 

VftMtrfc defcryedit enveloped ha a thidtifmoke, or fog. St. Paul's arofe, like fome 
huge mountain, above the enormous raafc of fmaller buildings. The monument, a 
very lofty column ere&ed in memory of thd great fire of London, exhibited to us, per- 
haps, chiefly on account of its immeafe beigM, apparently fo difproportioned to its other 
dimenfkrae {foi;it aftually’ ftruck usps refeuiWing rather a (lender mart, towering up 
in immeafu fable l bright into the cloudy .than’ ai?*w£at it really is, a (lately obelifk) an 
unufual and fingtnir appearance. ’ StiU We went 0 ^, 0!nd drew nearer and nearer with 
amazing velocity, jmd the iurro undisag : obje&s jMfcame every moment more diftindl. 
Wettminfter abbey, the tower, a fteepfe, doeobpchland then another, prefented them- 
felvea to our view $ ajid we could iWimlamtwuiftinguifli the high round chimnies, on 
the Afps of the houfes, whiph yet 4#emA to r* to form an innumerable number of 
fmaller fpirev, pr fteeples. 
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The road from Greenwich to London is aftually bufier, and far more alive, thatt the 
molt frequented ftreets in Berlin ; at every ftep we met people on horfeback, in car- 
riages, and foot paflengers ; and every where alfo, and on each fide of the road, well- 
built and noble houfes, whilft all along, at proper diftinces, the road was lined with 
lamp ports. One thing in particular ftruck and furprifed me not a little, this was the 
number of people we met riding and walking with fpeflacles on,, among whom were 
many who appeared ftout, healthy, and young. We were Hopped at leaft three times 
at barriers or gates, here called turnpikes, to pay a duty or toll which, however fmall, 
as being generally paid in their copper coinage, in the end amounted to fome 
fhiliings. 

At length we arrived at the magnificent bridge of Wertminfter. Thp profpeft from 
this bridge alone feeins to afford one, the epitome of a journey, or a voyage in mini- 
ature, as containing lomcthing of every thing that moftly occurs on a journey. It is 
a little aflemblage of contrails and contrarieties. In contrail to the round, modern, 
and majeltic cathedral of St. Paul’s, on your right, the venerable, old-falhioned, and 
hugely noble, long, abhgy of Wertminfter, with its enormous pointed roof, rifeson the 
left. Down the Thames, to the right, you fee Blackfriar’s bridge, which does not yield 
much, if at all, in beauty, to that of Wertminfter : on the left bank of the Thames are 
delightful terraces, planted with trees, and thofe new tafteful buildings, called the Adel- 
phi. On the Thames itfclf are countlefs fwarms of little boats palling and repafiing, 
many with one mart and one fail, and many with none, in which perfons of all ranks 
are carried over. Thus, there is hardly lefs ftir and buftle on this river, than there is 
in fome of its own London’s crouded ftreets. Here, indeed, you no longer fee great fhips, 
for they come no farther than London bridge. 

We now drove into the city, by Gharing-Crofs, and along the Strand, to thofe 
very Adelphi Buildings, which had juft afforded us fo charming a profpeft, on Well- 
minller bridge. 

My two travelling companions, both in the Ihip and the poll chaife, were two young 
Englilhmen, who living in this part of the town, obligingly offered me any alfiftance 
and i'erviccs in their power ; and, in particular, to procure me a lodging the fame day 
in their neighbourhood. 

In the ftreets through which we parted, I mull own, the houfes in general ftruck me 
as if they were dark and gloomy j ant? yet, at the fame time, they alfo ftruck me as 
prodigioufly great and majeffic. At th\t moment, I could not, in my own mind, com- 
pare the external vievf of London witl^ljiat of any other city I had ever before feen. 
But l remember, (and furely, it is» s ugula' ) that about five years ago, on my firft en- 
trance into Leipzig, I had the very fame Aprifations I now felt. It ispoffible, that the 
high houfes by which the ftreets at Leipzig are partly, darkened, the great number of 
fhops, and the croud -of people, fuchas tilFtjien I had never feen, might have fome faint 
refemblance with the feene now furroundu; w me in London. ’ 

There are every where leading |omt^ Strand to the Thames fome^ell-built, leffer, 
or fubordinate ftreets, of which tJe^Aoelphi Buildings are novf, bvfar, the foremoft. 
One di drift in this neighbourhoOcfivoes by the name of York guyings; and in this 
lies George-ftreet, where my twOgmvelling companions lived, rasre reigns in thofe 
fmaller ftreets, towards the ThaMespfo|pleafing a calm, comparaotyto the tumult and 
buftle of people, and carriages, sid kfKS, thajt are conftaiitly gping up and down the 
Strand, that in going into one oftheoffpfcu cajrhardly help fancying yourfelf removed 
at a diftance from the noife of the^atjfjwm^n whilft the noilieft part of it is Hill fo near 
at hand* K> sr 
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It might be about ten or eleven o’clock when we arrived here. After ttie two Eng- 
lifhmen had firfl given me fome breakfait at their lodgings, which confifled of tea and 
bread and butter, they went about with me themfelvcs, in their own neighbourhood, in 
fearchofan apartment, which they at length procured for me, for fixteen fhillings a week, 
at the houfe of a taylor’s widow, who lived oppofite to them. It was very fortunate, on 
other accounts, that they went with me, for equipped as I was, having neither brought 
clean linen, nor change of cloaths from my trunk, I might, perhaps, have found it diffi- 
cult to obtain good lodgings. 

It was a very uncommon but pleafing fenfation I experienced, on being now, for 
the firfl time in my life, entirely among Englifhmen ; among people whole language 
was foreign, their manners foreign, and in a foreign climate, with whom, notwith- 
Jlanding, 1 could converfe as familiarly as though we had been educated together from 
our infancy. It is certainly an inetlimable advantage to underfland the language of 
the country through which you travel. I did not at firfl give the people I was with 
any reafon to fufpeft I could fpeak Englifh j but I foon found that the more 1 fpoke, 
the more attention and regard I met with. I now occupy a |prge room in front, on 
the ground floor, which has a carpet anil mats, and is very neatly furnifhed ; the 
chairs are covered with leather, and the tables are of mahogany. Adjoining to this 1 have 
another large room. I may do juft as I pleafe, and keep my own tea, coffee, bread 
and butter j for which purpofe my landlady has given me a cupboard in my room, which 
locks up. 

The family confifts of the miftrefs of the houfe, her maid, and her two fons, Jacky 
and Jerry ; lingular abbreviations for John and Jeremiah. The eldeft, Jacky, about 
twelve years old, is a very lively boy, and often entertains me in the molt pleafing 
manner, by relating to me his different employments at fchool ; and afterwards defir- 
ing me in my turn, to relate to him all manner of things about Germany. He re- 
peats his amo, amas , amavi , in the fame finging tone as our common fchool-boys. 
As I happened once when he was by, to hum a lively tune, he flared at me with 
furprize, and then reminded me it was Sunday; and fo, that I might not forfeit his 
good opinion by any appearance of levity, I gave him to underfland, that in the 
hurry of my journey, I had forgotten the day. He has already fhewn me St. James’s 
Park, which is not far from hence ; and now let me give you fome defeription of the 
renowned 


Si. Jtimc& l Park. 

THE paik is nothing more than a femicircle, formed of an alley of trees, which itr- 
clofe a large green area, in the middle of which is a marfhy pond. 

The cows feed on this green turf, and) thtir milk is fold here on the fpot, quite 
new. 

In all the alleys, or walks, there are bencl^s, whore you may reft yourfelf. When 
you come through the Horfe-Guards (whicliSsjwvided with feveral paffages) into 
the Park, on theyight hand is St. James’s palac&**«f the king’s place of refidence, 
one of the meaneftj rublic buildings in London. the lower end, quite at the ext re- 
mity, is the queen? palace, an handforfic and mgffenl building, but very much refemb- 
ling a private houfe. As for the reft, mere arijenerljlly every where about St. James's 
Park very good houfe* , which is a great adtt.Ion to it. There is alfo before the fe- 
micircle of the trees juft mentioned, a urg& il'cantr fpace, where the foldiers are cx- 
orcifed. 


How 
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How little this famous park is to be compared with our park at Berlin, I need not 
mention. And yet one cannot but form an high idea of St. James’s Park, and other 
public places in London ; this arifes, perhaps, from their having been oftener mention- 
ed in romances and other books than ours have. Even the fquares and ftreets of Lon- 
don are more noted, and better known, than many of our principal towns. 

But what again greatly compenfates for the mediocrity of this park, is the aftonilh- 
ing number of people who, towards evening, in fine weather, refort here ; our fined 
walks are never fo full even in the midft of fummer. Thoexquifite pleafure of mixing 
freely with fuch a concourfe of people, who are for the moft part well drefl'ed and hand- 
fome, I have experienced this evening for the firft time. 

Before I went to the park I took another walk with my litde Jack)', which did pot 
coft me much fatigue, and yet was moft uncommonly interelling. I went down the 
little ftreet in which I live to the Thames ; nearly at the end of it, towards the left, 
a few fteps led me to a Angularly pretty terrace, planted with trees, mn the very brink 
of the river. 

Here l had the moft delightful profpeft you can poflibly imagine. Before me was 
the 1 hames with all its windings, and the flat ely arches of its bridges; Weftminfter 
with its venerable abbey to the right, to the left again London, with St. Paul's, feemed 
to wind all along the windings of the Thames ; and on the other fide of the water lay 
Southwark, which is now alfo confidered as part of London. Thus, from this fingle 
fpot, I could nearly, at one view, fee the whole city, at leaft that fide of it towards the 
Thames. Not far from hence, in this charming quarter of the town, lived the renown- 
ed Garrick. Depend upon it I lhall often vifit this delightful walk during my flay in 
London. 

Today my two Engliflimen carried me to a neighbouring tavern, or rather an eat- 
ing-houfe, where we paid a (hilling each for fome rcall meat, and a fallad, giving, at 
the fame time,’ nearly half as iquch to the waiter ; and yet this is reckoned a cheap houfe, 
and a cheap ftyle or living. — But I believe for the future, I (hall pretty often dine at 
home ; 1 have already begun this evening with my fupper. I am now fitting by the 
fire, in my own room in London ; the day is nearly at an end^ the firft 1 have fpent in 
England, and 1 hardly know whether I ought to call it only one day, when 1 refleft 
what a quick and varied fucceftion of new and ftriking ideas have, in fo (hort a time, 
paHed in my mind. 


L'ondon, $lh June. 

AT length, deareft Gedike, I am again! fettled ; as I have now got my r .trunk and 
all my things from the (hip, which arrived only yefterday. Not wi filing to have il 
taken to the Cuftom-houfe, which occafions a great deal of trouble, 1 was obliged to 
give a douceur to the officers^ and thole \dho came on board the (hip, to fearefi it. 
Having pacified, as I thought, oi^e of thrnn with a couple of (hillings, another came 
forward, and protefted againft th<k deliy^ry of the trunk upon truft, *fill I had given 
him as much ; to him fucceeded ipMfd ; lb that it coft me fix fhUlirig^, which 1 wil- 
lingly paid, becaufe it would have c\ft ftie dill more at the Cuftom-bpufe. 

By the fide of the 1’hames wcrt^everal portegs, one of \rihom toclcQiy huge heavy 
trunk on his (boulders with aftonifflingteafe ; and carried it,till I metfa hackney-coach. 
This I hired for two (hillings j iiqmeontely pw the trunk into B it, accompanying it 
myfelf, without paying any thing extrR$*r my/5wn feat. This is. a great advantage in 
the Englifh hackney-coaches, thatVouraJ allowed io take with you whatever you 
vol. 11 . fc ' *** ( pleafe j 
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plcafe ; for you thus fave ,at leaft one half of what you muft pay to a porter, and befides 
go with it yourfelf, and are better accommodated. The obfervations and the expref- 
iions of the common people here, have often {truck me as peculiar ; they are general- 
ly laconic ; but always much in earned:, and fignificant. When I came home, my land- 
lady kindly recommended it to the coachman not to aik more than was juft, as I was a 
foi signer: to which heanfwcrcd; nay, if he were not a foreigner, lfhould not over- 
charge him. 

My letters of recommendation to a merchant here, which I could not bring with me 
on account of my hafty departure from Hamburgh, are alfo arrived. Thefe have faved 
me a great deal of trouble in the changing of my money. I can now take my German 
money back to Germany ; and when I return thither myfelfi refund to the correfpondent 
of the merchant here, the fum which he here pays me in Englifh money. I ihould other- 
wife have been obliged to fell my Prullian Frederick’s d’or for what they weighed.; for 
ibme few Dutch dollars, which I was obliged to part with before I got this credit, they 
only gave me eight {hillings. 

A foreigner has here nothing to fear from being preffed as a failor ; unlefs indeed he 
ihould be found at any fufpicious place. A fingular invention for this purpofe of pref- 
fmg, is a {hip which is placed on land not far from the lower, on Tower-hill, furnilhed 
with marts and all the appurtenances of a Ihip. The perfons attending this {hip pro- 
mife firnple country people, who happen to be Handing and {taring at it, to {hew it 
to them for a trifle ; and as foon as they are in, they are iecured as in a trap ; and ac- 
cording to circumftances made failors of, or let go again. 

The footway, paved with large {tones on both fides of the ftreet, appears to a fo- 
reigner exceedingly convenient and pleafant ; as one may there walk in perfect fafety, 
in no more danger from the prodigious crowd of carts and coaches, than if one was in 
one’s own room ; for no w heel dares come a finger’s breadth upon the curb-ftone. 
However, politenefs requires you to let a lady, or any one to whom you wi{h to (hew 
refpeft, pafs, not as we do, always to the right, but on the fide next the houfes or the 
wall, whether that happens to be on the right or on the left, being deemed the fafeft 
and moft convenient. Y ou feldom fee a perfon, of any underftanding or common fenfe, 
walk in the middle of the ftreets in London, excepting when they crofs over ; which 
at Charing- crofs and other places, where (ftreral ftreets meet, is fometimes really dan- 
gerous. | 

It has a ftrange appearance, efpecially in tl if Strand, where there is a conftant fuc- 
cefiion cf {hop after {hop; and where, not u^frequently, people, of different trades in- 
habit the fame houfe, to fee their doors, of the tops of their windows, or boards ex- 
I r. fsly forvhe purpofe, all written over from top to bottom with large painted letters. 
Every perfon, of every trade or occupation, who owns ever fo ftnall a portion of an 
houfc, makes a parade with a fign at his door ; and there is hardly a cobler whofe name 
and profeflion may not be read in large golden ehara&ers by every one that paffes. 
It is here not at all uncommon to fee on do6rs in one continued fucceflion, ** children 
educated here ;V“ {hoes mended here ;” “ ros^igrf fpirituous liquors fold here and 
“ funerals furniflbd here ;” of all thefe infcrqjttbqs, I am forry to obferve, that 
“ dealer in foreign, fpirituous liquors” is by for the moft frequent. And indeed it is 
allowed by the En$h(h themfelves, thEtt the propedfity of the common people to the 
drinking of brandy or gin* is carriecAto a grat excels ; and I own it {truck me as a 
peculiar phrafeology,* when, to tell you that ( perfon is intoxicated or drunk, you hear 
them fay, as they generally do, ( that hfe is\ Jri liquor. In the late riots, which even 
yet are hardly quite fubfided, and which a&fftiljrthe general topic of converfation, 

7! more 
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•note people have been found dead near empty brandy-calks in the ftreets, than were 
killed by the mufket balls of regiments that were called in. As much as I have feen 
of London within thefe two days, there are on the whole I think not very many fine 
ftreets and very fine houfes, but I met every where a far greater number, and hand- 
somer people, than one commonly meets in Berlin. It gives me much real pleafure, 
when I walk from Charing-crofs up the Strand, paft St. Paul’s to the Royal Exchange, 
to meet in the thickeft crowd perfons, from the higheft to the lowell ranks, almoft all 
well-looking people, and cleanly and neatly dreffed. I rarely fee even a fellow with 
a wheel-barrow, who has not a fhirt on, and that too fuch an one, as (hews it has been 
waihed ; nor even a beggar without both a Ihirt, and flioes and ftockings. The Englifli 
are certainly diftinguilhed for cleanlinefs. 

It has a very uncommon appearance in this tumult of people, where every one, with 
hafty and eager ftep, feems to be purfuing either his bufinefs or his pleafure, and every 
where making his way through the crowd, to obferve, as you often may, people pufhing 
^pne againft another, only perhaps to fee a funeral pafs. The Englifli coffins are made 
very economically, according to the exa£t form of the body ; they are flat, and broad 
at top ; tapering gradually from the middle, and drawing to a point at the feet, not 
very unlike the cafe of a violin. 

A few dirty looking men, who bear the coffin, endeavour to make their way 
through the crowd as well as they can ; and fome mourners follow. The people 
feem to pay as little attention to fuch a proceflion, as if a hay cart were driving paft. 
The funerals of people of diftinftion, and of the great, are, however, differently re- 
garded. 

Thefe funerals always appear to me the more indecent in a populous city, frorfi the 
total indifference of the beholders, and the perfe£l- unconcern with which they are be- 
held. The body of a fellow-creature is carried to his long home, as though it had been 
utterly unconnected with the reft of mankind. And ‘yet, in a fmall town or village, 
6 very one knows every one ; and no one can be fo infignificant as not to be miffed when 
he is taken away. 

That fame influenza which I left at Berlin, I have had the hard fortune again to find 
here; and many people die of it. It is as yet very cold for the time of the year, and 
I am obliged every day to have a fire. I knuft own, that the heat or warmth given by 
fea-coal, burnt in the chimney, appears to me fofter and milder, than that given by 
our ftoves. The fight of the fire ha alfo a chearful and plealing effeft. Only you 
mult take care not to look at it fteadily,\and for a continuance, for this is probably the 
reafon that there are fo many young cla men in England, who walk and ride in the 
public ftreets with their fpeftacles on ; thus anticipating, in the bloom of youth, thole 
conveniences and comforts which were intended for old age. 

I now conftantly dine in my own lodgings; and I cannot but flatter myfelf, that my 
meals are regulated with frugality. My ufual dilh at fupper is fome pickled falmon, 
which you eat in the liquor m yhich it is pickled, along with fome oil and vinegar ; and 
he rauft be prejudiced or faftidiodp, who does not relilh it as fmgula^y well tailed and 
grateful food. ./$*"' -J if 

I would always advife thofe wW^fih to drink coffee in Ehglanc|, to mention before 
hand how many cups are to be th«k|with half an ounce ; or elfe the people will pro- 
bably bring them a prodigious qu&suV of brown water*; which \notwithftanding all 
iny^ admonitions) I have not yet bteeWble wholly to avoid. The fine wheaten bread 
which I find here, befides excellent SureW and Chelhire-cfeeefe, makes up for my fcanty 
dinners. For an Englifli dinner, fuctelodgers as 1 am, generally confifts of a piece 

3 « a • of 
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of half-boiled, or half-roafted meat ; and a few cabbage leaves boiled in plain water; 
on which they pour a fauce made of Hour and butter. This, I allure you, is the ufual 
method of dreffing vegetables in England. 

The flices of bread and butter, which they give you with your tea, are as thin as 
poppy leaves. But there is another kind of bread and butter ufually eaten with tea, 
which is toafted by the fire, and is incomparably good. You take one flice after the 
other and hold it to the fire on a fork till the butter is melted, fo that it penetrates a 
number of flices at once : this is called Toaft. 

The cuftom of fleeping without a feather bed for a covering particularly pleafed me. 
You here lie between two fheets : underneath the bottom lheet is a fine blanket, which, 
without opprefling you, keeps you fufficiently warm. My fhoes are not cleaned in the 
houl’e, but by a perfon in the neighbourhood, whofc trade it is ; who fetches them 
every' morning, and brings them back cleaned ; for which fhe receives weekly fo 
much. When the maid is dilpleafed with me, I hear her fometimes at the door call 
me the German ; otherwife in the family 1 go by the name of the Gentleman. 

I havealmoft entirely laid afide riding in a coach, although it does not coft near lb 
much as it does at Berlin ; as I can go and return any diftance not exceeding an Eng- 
lilh mile, for a (hilling ; for which 1 fliould there at lead pay a florin. But, moderate 
as. Englilh fares are, (Till you fave a great deal, if you walk or go on foot ; and know 
only how to alk your way. From my lodging to the Royal Exchange, is about as far 
as from one end of Berlin to the other ; and from the Tower and St. Catherine’s, 
where the (hips arrive in the Thames, as far again ; and I have already walked this 
diflance twice, when I w r ent to look after my trunk, before I got it out of the fhip. 
As it was quite dark when I came back the firft evening, 1 was aftonilhed at the admi- 
rable manner in v-hich the ftreets are lighted up ; compared to which our ftreets iu 
Berlin make a moft miferable fhew'. The lamps are lighted, whilft it is Hill day light ; 
and are fo near each other, thaf even on the moft ordinary and common nights, the 
city has the appearance of a feftive illumination ; for which fome German prince, who 
came to London for the firft time, once, they fay, actually took it, and l’erioully be- 
lieved it to have been particularly ordered, on account of his arrival. 


7 he 9 ih June, 1782". 

I PREACHED this day at the German chuW h, on Ludgate*hill, for the Rev. Mr. 
Wendeborn. He is the author of “ Der flutifehen Beytrag^ zur nahern Kentnifs 
grofs Brittaniens.” This valuable book has already been of uncommon fervice to me; 
and I cannqt but recommmend it to every one who goes to England. It is the more 
uleful, as you can v'ith eafe carry it in your pocket ; and you find in'it information on 
every fubjett. It is natural to fuppofe, that Mr. Wendeborn, who has now been a 
length of fime in England, muft have been able more frequently, and with greater ex- 
a&nefs to make his obfervations, than thofe who only pafs through, or make a very 
educated here - Ml in oft impoflible for any one, who has this book always at hand, 
“ funerals furnifl\' wort * 1 )' °f notice in or about London ; or not to learn all that is 
“ dealer in foreign pw » ™ the ftateand fituationof the'kingdon in general, 
allowed by the Ea hves * n New Inn, .near Temple-bar, in a pnflofophical, but not 
drinking of brand*' 11 ent ‘ Ne is almoft became a native ; and his library confifts 
peculiar phrafeol hook*. Before I proceed, I muft juft mention, that he has not hi- 
them fay as t 1 ^ 1S apartments this* great buildjng, called New Inn i and this, I 

yet are hardly^ S cnc:ra ^y the cafe with tne.lodgiiyjs in this place. A purchafer of 
7 9 • *• any 
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any of thefe rooms is conlidered as a proprietor ; and one who has got a houfe and 
home, and has a right, in parliamentary or other elections, to give his vote, if he 
is not a foreigner, which is the cafe with Mr. Wendeborn ; who, nevertheless, was 
vifited «by Mr. Fox, when he Was to be chofen member for Weftminfter. 

I faw, for thefirft time, at Mr. Wendebom’s, a very ufeful machine, which is little 
known in Germany, or at le?ft not much ufed. 

This is a prefs in which, by means of very ftrong iron fprings, a written paper may 
be printed on another blank paper, and you thus lave yourfelf the trouble of copying; 
and at the fame time multiply your own hand writing. Mr. Wendeborn makes ufe 
of this machine every time he fends manufcripts abroad, of which he wilhes to keep 
a copy. This machine was of mahogany; and colt pretty high. I fuppofe it is be- 
caufe the inhabitants of London rife fo late, that divine fervice begins only at half paft 
ten o’clock. I miffed Mr. Wendeborn this morning, and was therefore obliged to 
enquire of the door-keeper at St. Paul’s for a direction to the German church, where 
I was to preach. He did not know it. I then alked at another church, not far from 
thence. Here I was directed right ; and after I had paffed through an iron-gate to 
the end of a long paffage, I arrived juft in time at the church, where, after the fer-_ 
mon, I was obliged to read a public thankfgiving for the fafe arrival of our fhip. The 
German clergy here drefs exactly the fame as the Englilh clergy, e. in long* robes 
with wide fleeves, in which I likewife was obliged, to wrap myfelf. Mr. Wendeborn 
wears his own hair, which curls naturally, and the toupee is combed up. 

The other German clergymen, whom I have feen, wear wigs, as well as many of 
the Englilh. 

1 yelterday waited on our ambaffador, count Lucy ; and was agreeably furprized at 
the fimplicity of his manner of living. He lives in a fmall private houfe. His fecretary 
lives up ftairs, where alfo I met with the Pruffian conful, who happened juft then to 
be paying him a vilit. Below, on the right hand, I was immediately Ihcwn into his 
excellency’s room, without being obliged to pafs through an anti-chamber. He wore 
a blue-coat with a red collar and red facings. He converfed with me, as wc drank a 
dilh of coffee, on various learned topic? ; and when I told him of the great difpute now 
going on about the tacifmus or ftacifmus, he declared himfelf, as a born Greek, for 
the ftacifmus. When 1 came to take mygdeave, he defired me to come and fee him ' 
without ceremony, whenever it fuited me, as he fhould be always happy to fee me. 

Mr. Leonhard, who has tranflated.feveral celebrated Englilh plays, fuch as The 
School for Scandal, and fotne others, \’?ves here as a private perfon, inftru&ing Ger- 
mans in Englilh, and Englilhinen in German, with great ability. He alfo it is, who 
writes the articles concerning England, for the new Hamburgh newfpaper ; for which 
he is paid a ftated yearly ftipend. I may add alfo, that he is the mailer of a German 
freemafon’s lodge in London, and representative of all the German lodges in England ; 
an employment of far more trouble than profit to him : for all the world applies to 
him in all cafes and emergencies. I alfo was recommended to him from Hamburgh, 
He is a very complaifant man ; and has already fhewn me many civilities. • He repeats 
Englilh poetry with great propriety ; and fpeaks the language neayfy with the fame 
facility as he does hig mother language. He is married to an amiable Englilhwoman. . 

I wilh him all pofiible happinefs. And now let me tell you fomething of the fo often, 
imitated, but nerhans inimitnhl^ t 


Vausball . , 
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Vauxhall. 

1 YESTERDAY vifited Vauxhall for the firft time. I had not far to go from my lodg- 
ings, in the Adelphi-buildings, to Weftminfter-bridge, where you always find a great 
number of boats on the Thames, which are ready on the lead fignal toferve thofe who 
Roll pay them a {hilling or fixpence, or according to the didance. 

From hence I went up the Thames to Vauxhall, and as I palled along, I faw Lam- 
beth ; and the venerable old palace belonging to the archbifhops of Canterbury, lying 
on my left. 

Vauxhall is, properly fpeaking, the name of a little village in which the garden, 
now almod exclusively bearing the fame name, is fituated. You pay a Hulling on 
entrance. 

On entering it, I really found, or fancied I found, fome refembiance to our Berlin 
' Vauxhall, if, according to Virgil, I may be permitted to compare fmall things with 
great ones. The walks at lead, with the paintings at the end, and the high trees, 
which, here and there, form a beautiful grove, or wood, on either fide, were fo fitni- 
lar to thofe of Berlin, that often, as I walked along them, I feemed to tranfport my- 
felf, in imagination, once more to Berlin, and forgot for a moment, that immenfe 
feas and mountains, and kingdoms now lie between us. I was the more tempted to 
indulge in this reverie, as I actually met with feveral gentlemen, inhabitants of Berlin; 
in particular Mr. S***r, and fome others, with whom 1 fpent the evening in the mod 
agreeable manner. Here and there (particularly in one of the charming woods which 
art has formed in this garden) you are pleafmgly furprifed by the fudden appearance 
of the datues of the mod renowned Englilh poets and philosophers ; fuch as Milton, 
Thomfon, and others. But, what gave me mod pleafure, was the ftatue of the Ger- 
man compofer, Handel, which, on entering the garden, is not far didant from the 
orchedra. 

This orchedra is among a number of trees fituated as in a little wood, and is an ex- 
ceedingly handfome one. As you enter the garden, you immediately hear the found 
of vocal and inftrumental mafic. There are feveral female fingers conftantly hired here 
to fing in public. * 

On each fide of the orchedra are fmall boxes, with tables and benches, in which 
you fup. The walks before thefe, as well as *in every other part of the garden, are 
crowded with people of all ranks. I fupped Xere with Mr. SV *r, and the fecretary 
of the Prufiian ambaffador j befides a few otlfer gentlemen from Berlin ; but what mod 
adonifhed c me was the boldnefs of the women of the town ; who, along with their 
pimps, often rufhed in upon us by half dozens ; and in the mod (hamelels manner 
importuned us for wine, for themfelves and their followers. Our gentlemen thought 
it either unwife, unkind, or unfafe, to refufe them fo fmall a boon altogether. 

An Englifliman paffed our box with hady deps, and on our acquaintance’s afleing 
him, where hewas going in fuch an hurry, he anftfrered with an air of ridiculous im- 
portance, whicnVfet us all a laughing, “ 1 have lod my girl !” He feemed to make 
his fearch, juft as\if he had been looking for a glove of a (tick, which he had accident- 
ly dropt, or forgotten fomewhere. 

Latilh in the e waning we»were entertained with a fight, that is indeed Angularly cu- 
rious and interefting. , la a particular part of the garden a curtain was drawn up, and 
by means of fome mechanifjn of extraordinary ingenuity, the eye and the ear are fo 
•rnmnlptelv deceived, that it is nnf eqfv tn nerfnadp Xni»’« is a deception; and that 
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one does not a&ually fee and hear a natural waterfall from an high rock. As every 
one was flocking to this fcene in crowds, there arofe all at once a loud cry of “ Take 
care of your pockets.” This informed us, but too clearly, that there were fome pick* 
pockets among the crowd, who had already made fome fortunate ftrokes. 

The rotunda, a magnificent circular building in the garden, particularly engaged my 
attention. By means of beautiful chandeliers,, and large mirrors, it was illuminated in 
the moft fuperb manner ; and every where decorated with delightful paintings, and 
ftatues, in the contemplation of which you may fpend feveral hours very agreeably,, 
when you are tired of the crowd and the bultle, in the walks of the garden. 

Among the paintings one reprefents the lurrender of a befieged city. If you look at 
this painting with attention, for any length of time, it afFe£ts you fo much that you 
even filed tears. The expreflion of the greateft diftrefs, even bordering on defpair, on 
the part of the befieged, the fearful expe&ation of the uncertain illue, and what the 
viftor will determine concerning thofe unfortunate people, may all be read fo plainly*, 
and fo naturally in the countenances of the inhabitants who are imploring for mercy, 
from the hoary head to the fuckling whom his mother holds up, that you quite forget 
yourfelf, and in the end fcarcely believe it to be a painting before you. 

You alfo here find the bufts of the beft Englifh authors, placed all round on the 
fides. Thus a Briton again meets with his Shakefpear, Locke, Milton, and Dryden, 
in the public places of his amufements ; and there alfo reveres their memory. Even 
the common people thus become familiar with the names of thofe who have done ho- 
nour to their nation ; and are taught to mention them with veneration. For this ro- 
tunda is alfo an orcheftra in which the mufic is performed in rainy weather.— -But 
enough of Vauxhall ! 

Certain it is, that the Englifh claflical authors are read more generally, beyond all 
comparifon than the German ; which in general are read only by the learned or, at 
moft, by the middle clafs of people. 1 ne Engliih national authors are in all hands, 
and read by all people, of which the innumerable editions they have gone through, 
are a fufficient proof. 

My landlady, who is only a taylor*s widow, reads her Milton ; and tells me, that 
her late hufband firft fell in love with her, on this very account ; becaufe fire read 
Milton with fuch proper emphafis. This’ fingle inftance perhaps would prove but 
little j but 1 have converfed with feveral people of the lower clafs, who all knew their 
national authors, and who all have read many, if not all of them. This elevates the 
lower ranks, and brings them nearer to the higher. There is hardly any argument, 
or difpute in converfation, in the higher ranks, about which the lower cannot alfo- 
converfe or give their opinion. Now in Germany, fince Gelleft, there has Us yet been 
no poet's name familiar to the people. But the quick fale of the claffical authors is 
here promoted alfo by cheap and convenient editions. They have them all bound in 
pocket volumes ; as well as in a more pompous ftile. I my felf bought Milton in duo- 
decimo for two Shillings, neatly bpund ; it is fuch an one as I can, tyith great con- 
venience, carry in my pocket. It alfo appears to me to be a good fafhion, which pre- 
vails here, and here only, that the books, which are moft read, are, always to be had 
already well and neatly bound. At ftalls, and in the ftreets, you every now and then 
meet with a fort of antiquarians, who fell fingleor odd volumes $ fpmetimes perhaps 
of Shakefpear, &c. fo low as a penny } nay even fometimes for an halfpenny a piece. 
Of one of thefe itinerant antiquarians 1 bought the two volumes of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, f or fix pence, i e. for the half of an Englifh ft\illing In what eltimation our 
German literature ig held in England^ I was enabled to judge, in fome degree, by the 
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printed propofols of a book which I fow. The title was, “ the Entertaining Mufeum, 
or Complete Circulating Library,” which is to contain a lift of all the Englilh claflicaf 
authors, as we.'l as tranflations of the beft French, Spanilh, Italian, and even German 
novels. 

The moderate price of this book deferves alfo to be noticed ; as by fuch means 
books in England come more within the reach of the people j and of courfe are more 
generally diftributed among them. The advertifement mentions, that in order that 
every one may have it in his power to buy this work, and at once to furnilh hitnfelf 
with a very valuable library, without perceiving the expence, a number will be lent 
out weekly, which. Hitched, cofts fix-pence, and bound with the tide on the back, 
nine-pence. The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth numbers contain the firft and fecond 
volume of the Vicar of Wakefield, which I had juft bought of the antiquarian above 
mentioned. 

The only tranflation from the German which has been particularly fuccefsful in 
England, is “ Gefner’s Death of Abel.” The tranflation of that work has been of- 
lener reprinted in England than ever the original was in Germany. I have actually 
feen the eighteenth edition of it ; and if the English preface is to be regarded, it was 
written by a lady. “ Klopftock’s Mefliah,” as is well known, has been here but ill 
received ; to be fure, they fay it is but indifferently tranflated. I have not yet been able to 
obtain a fight of it. The Rev. Mr. Wendeborn has written a grammar for the German 
■language in Englilh, for the ufe of Englilhmen, which has met with much applaufe 1 
■mult not forget to mention, that the works of Mr. Jacob Both men are all tranflated into 
Englilh. 


London , 1 th 

OFTEN as I had heard Ranelagh fpoken of, I had yet formed only an imperfect 
Idea of it. I fuppofed it to be a garden fomewhat different from that ofVauxhall; but, 
infa£t, I hardly knew what I thought of it. Yefterday evening I took a walk in order 
to vifit this famous place of amufement j but I miffed my way, and got to Chclfea ; 
where I met a man with a wheelbarrow, who not only very civilly Ihewed me the right 
road, but alfo converfed with me the whole of the diftance which we walked together. 
And finding, upon enquiry, that I was a fubject of the king of Fruflia, he defired 
me, with much eagernefs, to relate to him {ome anecdotes, concerning that mighty 
monarch. 

At length I arrived at R anelagh ; and having paid my half-crown on entrance, I 
foon enquired for the garden door, and it was readily fliewn to me ; when, to my 
infinite aftonilhment, I found myfelf in a poor, mean-looking, and ill-lighted garden, 
where I met but few people. I had not been here long before I was accofted by a 
yotlhg lady, who alfo was walking there, and who, without ceremony, offered me her 
arm, alking me why I walked thus folitarily ? I now concluded, this could not polfibly 
be the fplendid} much-boalted Ranelagh ; and fo, feeing not for from* me a number of 
people entering a door, I followed them, in hopes either to get out again, or to vary 
the feene. • • • 

But it is impofiible to deferibe, or indeed to conceive, the effect it “had on me, when, 
..coming out of thfc gloom of the garden, I fuddenly entered a round building, illumi- 
nated by many huqdred lamps ; the fplendor and beauty of which furpaffed every 
thing or the kind I had ever feen before. Every thing feemed here to be round ; 
above, there was a gallery divided into bo^es; aim in one part of it an organ with a 
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beautiful choir, from which iffucd both inftrumental and vocal mufic. All around, 
under this gallery, are handfome painted boxes for thofe who wilh to take refrefli- 
ments : the floor was covered with mats, *in the middle of which are four high black 
pillars ; within which there are neat fire-places for preparing tea, coffee, and punch ; 
and all around alfo there are placed tables, fet out with all kinds of refreshments. 
Within thefe four pillars, in a kind of magic rotundo, all the beau-monde of London 
move perpetually round and round. 

I at firft mixed with this immenfc concourfe of people, of all fexes, ages, coun- 
tries, and characters ; and I muft confefs, that the incefl'ant change of faces, the far 
greater number of which were rtrikingly beautiful, together with the illumination, the 
extent and majeftic fplendor of the place, with the continued found of the mufic, 
makes an inconceivably delightful impreflion on the imagination; and I take the 
liberty to add, that, on feeing it now for the firft time, I felt pretty nearly the 
fame fenfations that I remember to have felt, when, in early youth, I firft read the 
Fairy Tales. 

Being, however, at length tired of the crowd, and being tired alfo with always 
moving round and round in a circle, I fat myfelf down in one of the boxes, in order 
to take fome refrelhmcnt, and was now contemplating at my eafe this prodigious col- 
lection and crowd of an happy, chearful world, who were here enjoying themfelves 
devoid of care, when a waiter very civilly aiked me what refrelhment I wifned to have, 
and in a few moments returned with what I aiked for. To my aftonilhment he would 
accept no money for thefe refrelhments ; which I could not comprehend, till he told 
me that every thing was included in the half crown I had paid at the door ; and that I 
had only to command if I wilhed for any thing more ; but that if I pleafed, I might give 
him as a prefent a trifling douceur. This 1 gave him with pleafure, as I could not help 
fancying, I was hardly entitled to fo much civility and good attention for one Angle half- 
crown. 

I now went up into the gallery, and feated myfelf in one of the boxes there ; and 
from thence becoming all at once a grave and moralizing fpeXator, 1 looked down on 
the concoufe of people who were ftill moying round and round in the fairy circle ; and 
then I could eafily diftinguilh feveral liars and other orders of knighthood ; French queues 
and bags controlled with plain Englilh heads of hair, or profeffional wigs ; old age and 
youth, nobility arid commonalty, all paffmg each other in the motley fwarm. An Eng- 
lishman who joined mt during this mV reverie, pointed out to me on my enquiring, 
princes and lords with their dazzling ftatr ; with which they eclipfed the lefs brilliant 
part of the company. 

Here fome moved round in an eternal circle to fee and be feen ; there a groupe of 
eager connoiffeurs had placed themfelves before the orcheftra, and were fealting their 
ears , while others at the well fupplied tables, were regaling the parched roofs ofitheir 
mouths in a more fubftantial manner, and again others like myfelf were fitting alone, 
in the comer o£*a box in the gallery, making their remarks and reflexions on fo inte- 
refting a feene. 

I now and then indulged myfelf in the pleafure of exchanging,, for fome minutes, 
all this magnificence and fplendor for the gloom of the garden, in order to renew the 
pleafing furprize I experienced on my firft entering the building. Thus I fpent here 
fome hours in the night, in a continual variation of entertainment ; when the crowd 
now all at once began to leffen, arid I alfo took a coach and drovfi home. 

At Ranelagh the company appeared to me much better, and more feleX than a( Vaux- 
hall ; for thofe of the lower clafs vlho go there, always drefs themfelves in their beft, 
vol. u. ; 3 T * and 
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and thus endeavour to copy the great. Here I faw no one who had not filk (lockings on. 
Even the poorefl families are at the expence of a coach to go to Ranelagh, as my land- 
lady allured me. She always fixed on fonie one day in the year, on which, without 
fail, (he drove to Ranelagh. On the whole the expence at Ranelagh is nothing near fo 
great as it is at Vauxhall, if you confider the rdrefinnents ; for any one who fups at 
Vauxhall, which mod people do, is likely, for a very moderate fupper, to pay at lead 
half-a*guinca. 


The Parliament. 

I HAD ahnod forgotten to tell you, that I have already been to the Parliament Houfe ; 
and yet this is of mod importance. For, had 1 feen nothing ell'e in England but this, 

I (hould have thought my journey thither amply rewarded. 

. As little as I have hitherto troubled myfelf with politics, becaufe indeed with us it is 
but little worth our while, I was however defirous of being prefent at a meeting of par- 
liament ; a wi(h that was foon amply gratified. 

One afternoon, about three o’clock, at which hour, or thereabouts, the houfe mod 
commonly meets, I enquired for Wedminder hall, and was very politely directed by an 
Englilhman. Thefe directions are always given with the utmod kindnefs. You may 
a(k whom you pleafe if you can only make yourfelf tolerably well undcrilood ; and by 
thus alking every now and then, you may with the greated eafe find your way through- 
out all London. 

Wedminder hall is an enormous Gothic building, whofe vaulted roof is fupported, 
not by pillars, but indead of thefe there are, on each fide, large unnatural heads of an- 
gels, carved in wood, which feem to fupport the roof. 

When you have paffed through this long hall, you afeend a few deps at the end, and 
are led through a dark paffage into the Houfe of Commons, which, below, has a large 
double door ; and above, there is a fmall dair-cafe, by which you go to the gallery, the 
place allotted for drangers. 

The fird time I went up this fmall dair-cafe, and had reached the rails, I faw a very 
genteel man in black danding there. I accoded him without any introduction, and I 
afked him whether I might be allowed to go into the gallery. He told me that I mud 
be introduced by a member, or elfc I could not get admiflion there. Now as 1 had not 
the honour to be acquainted with a member, I was under the mortifying necedity of re- 
treating, and again going down dairs, as I did much chagrined. And now, as I was 
fullcnly marching back, 1 heard fomething faid about a bottle of wine, which leaned to 
be addrefled to me. 1 could not conceive what it could mean, till 1 got home, when 
my obliging landlady told me, I (hould have given the well-drefled man half-a- crown, 
or a, couple of (hillings for a bottle of wine. Happy in this information, I went again 
the next day ; when the fame man who before had lent me away, after 1 had given hint 
only two (hillings, very politely opened the door for me, and himfelf i;ecommended me 
to a good feat in the gallery. 

And thus I now, for the fird time, faw the whole of the Britilh nation adembled in 
its reprefentativesj in rather a mean-looking building,’ that not a little refembles a cha- 
pel. The Speaker, an elderly man, with an enormous wig, with two knotted kind of 
trelfns, or curls behind, in ‘a black cloak, his hat on his head, fat oppofite to me on a 
lofty chair ; which was not unlike a fmall pulpit, Yave only that in the front of this 
there was no reading deik. Before the Speaker’s*. chair dands a table, which looks 
like an altar ; and at this there fit two men* called clerks, dreffed in black, with black 
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cloaks. On the tabic, by the fide of the great parchment a£ts, lies an huge gilt fccp- 
tre, which is always taken away, and placed in a confervatory under the table, as foon 
as ever the Speaker quits the chair; which he does as oiten as the houl'e reTolves itf« If 
into a committee. A committee means nothing more than that the houfe puts iil'elf 
into a fitualion freely to difculs and debate any point of difficulty and moment, and, 
while it lalls, the Speaker partly lays afide his power as a legiflutor. As loon as this 
is over, fome one tells the Speaker that he may now again be featc-d ! and immediately 
on the Speaker being again in the chair, the feeptre is alfo replaced on the table before 
him. 

All round on the fidcsof the houfe, under the gallery, arc benches for the members, 
covered with green cloth, altvays one above the other, like our choirs in churches ; in 
order that he who is fpeaking may fee over thofe who fit before him. The feats in the 
gallery are on the fat.:? plan. The members of parliament keep their hats on, but the 
l'pcctators in the gallery are uncovered. 

The members of the Houfe of Commons have nothing particular in their drefs ; t hey 
even come into the houfe in their great coats, and with boots and fpurs. It is not at all 
uncommon to fee a member lying Itretched out on one of the benches while others are 
debating. Some crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever ell'e is in feafon. There is 
no end to their going in and out ; and as often as any one wiffies to go out, he places 
hi mfelf before the Speaker, and makes him his bow, as if, like a fchool-boy, he afkcd 
his tutor’s permiflion. 

Thole who fpeak, feem to deliver themfelves with hut little, perhaps not always with 
even a decorous, gravity. All that is neceffary, is to (land up in your place, take off your 
hat, turn to the Speaker (to whom all the fpeeches are addreffed), to hold your hat and 
dick in one hand, and with the other to make any fuch motions as you fancy ncceffary 
to accompany your fpccch. 

If it happens that a member rifes who is but a bad fpeaker; or if what he fays is ge- 
nerally deemed not fufficiently in t eroding, fo much noife is made, and fuch burfts of 
laughter are raffed, that the member who is fpeaking can fcarcely didinguifli his own 
words. This muft needs be a didrefling fituation ; and itfeems then to be particularly 
laughable, when the Speaker in his chair, like a tutor in a fchool, again and again en- 
deavours to redore order, which he does by calling out to order, to order ; apparently 
often without much attention being paid to it. 

On the contrary, when a favourite member, and one who fpeaks well and to the 
purpofe, rifes, the rood perfect filence reigns ; and his friends and admirers, one after 
another, make their approbation known by calling out, hear him ; which is often re- 
peated by the whole houfe at once ; and in this way fo much noife is often made, that 
the Speaker is frequently interrupted by this fame emphatic hear him. Notwithdand- 
ing which, this calling out is always regarded as a great encouragement ; and I have 
often obferved that one who began with fome diffidence, and even fomewhat* inauf- 
picioudy, has . in the end been (o animated, that he has ipoken with a torrent of elo- 
quence. * 

As all fpeeches are dire&ed to the Speaker, all the members always preface their 
fpeeches with fir ; and he, on being thus addreffed, generally tnoves his hat a little, 
but immediately puts it on again. This fir is often introduced in the courfe of their 
fpeeches, and ferves to connect what is faid ; it feems alf& to dand the orator in fome 
dead, when any one’s memory*, fails him, or he is otherwife at»a lofs for matter. For 
while he is faying _^r, and has thus obtained a little paufe, he recollects what is to follow. 
Yet I have lometimes fecn fome members draw’ a kind of memorandum-book out of 
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their pockets, like a candidate, who is at a lofs in his fermon ; this is the only inftancc 
in which a member of the Britifh parliament feems to read his fpeeches. 

The firit day that I was at the Iloufe of -Commons, an Englifh gentleman who fat 
next to me in the gallery, very obligingly pointed out to me the principal members, 
fuch as Fox, Burke, Rigbv, kc. all of whom 1 heard fpeak. The debate happened to 
be whether, bolides being made a peer, any other fpecilic reward fhould be beitowed by 
the nation on their gallant admiral Rodney. In the courfe of the debate, I remember, 
Mr. Fox was very fharply reprimanded by young lord Fielding, for having, when mi- 
nifter, oppol'ed the election of admiral Hood, as a member for Weflminller. 

Fox was fitting to the light of the fpcaker, not far from the table on which the gilt 
feeptre lay. He now took his place fo near it that lie could reach it with his hand, 
and, thus placed, he gave it many a violent and hearty thump, either to aid, or to Ihevv 
the energy with which he fpoke. If the charge was vehement, his defence was no 
left; fo : he juftified himfelf againfl lord Fielding, by maintaining, that he had not op. 
pofed this election in the character of a minifter, but as an individual, or private perfon : 
and that, as fuch, he had freely and honeftly given his vote for another, namely for fir 
Cecil Wray ; adding, that the king when he appointed him fecretary of date, had en- 
tered into no agreement with him, by which he loft his vote as an individual : to fuch a 
requifition he never would have fubmitted. It is impoflible for me to deferibe, with 
what fire, and perfuaftve eloquence he fpoke, and how the fpeaker in the chair ineef- 
fantly nodded approbation from beneath his folemn wig ; and innumerable voices incef- 
fantly called out, hear him ! hear him ! and when there was the leaft iign that he in- 
tended to leave off fpeaking, they no lefs vociferoully exclaimed, go on ; and fo he 
continued to fpeak in this manner for nearly two hours. Mr. Rigby in reply, made 
a fhort but humourous fpecch, in which he mentioned of how' little coiifequencc the 
title of lord and lady was without money to fupport it, and finifhed with the Latin 
proverb, “ infelix paupertas, — quia ridiculos miferos facit.” After having firft very 
judicioufly obferved, that previous enquiry fhould be made, whether admiral Rodney 
had made any rich prizes or captures ; becaufe, if that fhould be the cafe, he would 
not ftand in need of further reward in money. I have ftnee been almoft every day 
at the parliament houfe ; and prefer the entertainment I there meet w’ith, to mod other 
amufements. 

Fox is flill much beloved by the people, notwithftandi ng that they are, (and cer- 
tainly with good rcafon) difpleafed at his being the caufe of admiral Rodney’s recal ; 
though even I have heard him again and again, almoft extravagant in his encomiums 
on this noble admiral. The fame celebrated Charles Fox is a fhort, fat, and grols man, 
with a fwarthy complexion, and dark ; and in general he is badly drefl'ed. There cer- 
tainly is fomething Jewifh in his looks. But upon the whole, he is not an ill-made nor 
an ill-looking man : and there are many ftrong marks of fagacity and fire in his eyes. 
I have frequently heard the people here fay, that this fame Mr. Fox is as cunning as a 
fox. Burke is a well made, tall, upright man, but looks elderly and broken. Rigby is 
cxceffively corpulent, and has a jolly rubicund face. 1 

The little lefs than downright open abule, and the many really rude things which 
the member^ faid to each other, ftruck me much. For example, when one has finifhed, 
another rifes, and immediately taxes with abfdrdity all that the right honourable gen- 
tleman, (for with this title the members of the Houfe of Commons always honour 
each other) had juft advanced. . It would indeed be contrary to the rules of the houfe, 
flatly to tell each other that wfyat they have, fpoken is f?!fe, or even fooli/h : inftead of 
this, they turn themfelves, as ufual; to the Speaker, and fo, whilft their addrefs is di- 
rected to him, they fancy they violate neither the rules of parliament, nor thofe of good- 
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breeding and decorum, whilft they utter the moll cutting perfonal farcafms againll the 
member, or the meafure they oppofe. 

It is quite laughable to fee, as one fometimes does, one member l'peaking, and ano- 
ther accompanying the fpeech with his adtion. This I' remarked more than once in a 
worthy old citizen, who was fearful of fpeaking himfelf, but when his neighbour fpoke, 
he accompanied every energetic fcntence with a fuitable gcfficulation, by which means 
his whole body was fometimes in motion. 

It often happens that the jett, or principal point, in the debate, is loft in thefe per- 
fonal contells and bickerings between each other. When they lull fo long as to be- 
come quite tedious and tirefome, and likely to do harm rather than good, the houfe 
takes upon itfelf to exprefs its difapprobation ; and then there arifes a general cry, of 
the quellion ! tlhj queffion! This mull fometimes be frequently repeated, as the con- 
tending members are both anxious to have the lafl word. At length however the quef- 
fion is put, and the votes taken ; when the Speaker fays : <e thole who are for the 
quellion. are to fay aye, and thofe who are againll it, no!” You then hear a confided 
cry of aye and no : but at length the Speaker fays : “ I think there are more ayes than 
noes, or more noes than ayes. The ayes have it ; or the nocs have it /” as the cafe may 
be. But all the ipodlators mult then retire from the gallery : for then, and not till 
then, the voting really commences. And now the members call aloud to the gallery,, 
withdraw ! withdraw ! On this the 11 rangers withdraw ; and are Ihut up in a fmall 
room, at the foot of the Hairs till the voting is over, when they are again permitted to 
take their places in the gallery. Here I could not help wondering at the impatience 
even of polilhed Engliflnnen ; it is aflonilhing with what violence and even rudenefs, 
they puflt and joltle one another, as loon as the room door is again opened ; eager 
to gain the firlt and belt feats in the gallery. In this manner we, the Itrangers, have 
lometimes been lent away two or three times in the courfe of one day, or rather even- 
ing ; afterwards again permitted to return. Among thefe fpe&ators are people of all 
ranks ; and even, not unfrequently, ladies. Two Ihort-hand writers have fat fometimes 
not far diffant from me, who (though it is rather by Health) endeavour to take down 
the words of the fpeaker ; and thus all that is very remarkable in what is faid in par- 
liament, may generally be read in print the next day. The Ihort-hand writers, whom I 
noticed, an* fuppoled to be employed and paid by the editors of the different newf- 
paptrs. There are, it feeins, fome few perfons who are conffant attendants on the par- 
liament; and fo they pay« the door-keeper beforehand a guinea for a whole feflion. I 
’have now and then feen fome of the members bring their fons, whilH quite little boys, 
and carry them tc> their feats along with themlelves. 

A propel, tl was once made to eredt a gallery in the houfe of peers allb, for the 
accommodation of fpedlators. But this never was carried into effedt. There appears 
to be muen more politenefs and more courteous behaviour m the members of the upper 
houfe. But he who wifhes to obi’erve mankind, and to contemplate the leading traits 
of the different fharadlers tnoH ftpjngly marked, will do well to attend frequently the 
lower, rather than the other, houfe. 

LaH Tuefday was (what is here called) hanging-day. There was alfo a parliamentary 
cledtion : I could only fee one of the two fights ; and therefore naturally preferred- 
the latter, while I only heard tolling at a diffance the death-bell of the facriftce to juffice. 

I now therefore am going to deferibe to you, as well as I cfcn, an 
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Election for a Member of Parliament. 

THE cities of London and Weftminfter fend, the one four, and the other two mem- 
bers -to Parliament, Mr. Fox is one of the two members for Weftminfter ; one leat 
■was vacant, and that vacancy was now to be filled. And the fame fir Cecil Wray, whom 
Eox had before oppofed to lord Hood, was now publicly chofen. They tell me that at 
thefc elections, when there is a ftrong oppofitioji- party, there is often bloody work; but 
this election was, in the electioneering phrafe, a “ hollow thing,” i. e. quite fure ; 
asthoie who had voted for admiral Hood now withdrew, without {landing a poll; as 
being convinced beforehand, their chance to fucceed was defperate. 

The election was held in covent-garden, a large market-place, in the open air. There 
was a fcaffold erected juft before the door of a very handfome church, which is alfo called 
Ht. Paul's ; but which however is not to be compared to the cathedral. 

A temporary edifice, formed only of boards and wood nailed together, was erected 
on the occafion. It was called the huttings, and filled with benches ; and at one 
end of it, where the benches ended, mats were laid ; on which thofe who fpoke to the 
people, flood. In the area before the huttings, immenfe multitudes of people were jd- 
fembled ; of whom the greateft part feemed to be of the Ioweft order. To this tumul- 
tuous crowd, however, the fpeakers often bowed very low, and always addrelfed them 
by the title of gentlemen. Sir Cecil Wray was obliged to flop forward and promile 
thefe fame gentlemen, with hand and heart, that he would faithfully fulfil his duties, as 
their reprefentative. He alio made an apology, becaufe, on account of his long journey, 
and ill health, he had not been able to wait on them, as became him, at their rcfpe&ivc 
houfes. The moment that he began to fpeak even this rude rabble became all as quiet 
as the raging fea after a florm ; only every now and then rending the air with the par- 
liamentary cry of hear him ! hear him ! and as foon as he bad done fpeaking, they 
again vociferated aloud an univerfal huzza, every one, at the fame time, waving his 
hat. 

And now, being formally declared to have been legally chofen, he again bowed mod 
profoundly, and returned thanks for the great honour done him : when a well-drefied 
man, whofe name I could not learn, ftepped forward, and in a well indited fpeech 
•congratulated both the chofen and the chufers. ** Upon my word,” faid a gruff carter, 
■who flood near me, “ that man fpeaks well.” 

Even little boys clambered up and hung omthe rails and oa the lamp-pofts ; and as 
if the fpeech es had alfo been addrefled to them, they too lilieped with the utmoft at- 
tention : and they too tellificd their approbation of it, by joining lullily in the three 
cheers, and waving their hats. 

All the enthuiialin of my earlieft years, kindled by the patriotifm of the illuftrious 
heroes of Rome, Coriolanus, Julius Ctefar, and Antony, were now-revived in my 
mind : and though all I had juft fecn and heard, be, in fact, but the femblance of 
liberty, and that too tribunitial liberty, yet at that moment, I thought it charming, 
and it warmed my heart. Yes, depend on it, my friend, when you here fee how, in 
this happy country, the lowed and meanelt member of fociety, thus unequivocally 
tcftifies the intereft whioh he takes in every thing of a public nature ; when you lee, 
how even women and children bear a part in the great concerns of their country ; in 
fliort, how high and low* rich and poor, all concur in declaring their feelings and 
their convi&ions, th?t a carter, a common tar, or a/ fcavenger, is ftill a man, nay, an 
Englifhman ; and as fuch Jias his rights and privileges defined and known as exa£Hy 
and as well as his king, or as hi& king’s mipilter— take my word for it, you will feel 

. , yourfelf 
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yourfelf very differently affe&ed from what you are, when flaring at our foldiers in their 
exercifes at Berlin. 

When Fox, who was among the voters, arrived at the beginning of the election, he 
too was received with an univerfal fliout of joy. At length, when it was nearly over, 
the people took it into their heads to hear him fpeak, and every one called out Fox ! 
Fox ! I know not why, but 1 Teemed to catchHome of the fpirit of the place and time ; 
and To I alfo bawled Fox ! Fox ! and he was obliged to come forward and fpeak $ for no 
other reafon that 1 could find, but that the people wifhed to hear him fpeak. In this 
fpeech he again confirmed, in the prefence of the people, his former declaration in par- 
liament, that he by no means had any influence as minifler of flate in this election, but 
onlv and merely as a private perfon. 

When the whole was over, the rampant fpirit of liberty, and the wild Impatience 
of a genuine Englifli mob, were exhibited in perfection. In a very few minutes the 
whole fcaffolding, benches, and chairs, and every thing elfe, was completely deftroyed 
and the mat with which it had been covered torn into ten thou find long ftrips or pieces, 
or firings, with which they encircled or encloled multitudes of people of ail ranks. Thefe 
they hurried along with them, and every thing elfe that came in their way, as trophies 
of joy ; and thus, in the midft of exultation and triumph, they paraded through many 
of the mod populous flreets of London. 

Whilfl in Pruflia, poets only fpeak of the love of country as one of the deareft of all 
human affections, here there is no man who does not feel, and doferibe with rapture, 
how much he lows his country. “ Yes, for my country I’ll fhed the lad drop of my 
blood !” often exclaims little Jacky, the fine boy here in the houfe where I live, who 
is yet only about ; .velvc years old. The love of their country, and its unparalleled feats 
in war, are, in general, the fubjeCl of their ballads and popular fongs, which are fung 
about the flreeis by women, who fell them for a few farthings. It was only the other 
day our Jacky brought one home, in which the hiflory of an admiral was celebrated, 
who bravely continued to command, even after his two legs were fhot off, and he was 
obliged to be tupported. I know not well by what means it has happened, that the 
king of England, who is certainly one of the befl the nation ever had, is become un- 
popular. I know not how many times I have heard people of ail forts object to their; 
king, at the lame time that they prailed the king of Pruflia to the Ikies. Indeed, with 
Tune, the veneration for our monarch went fo far, that they ferioully wifhed he was their 
king. All that kerns to*fhock and difhfiarten them, is the prodigious armies he keeps 
up, and the immenfe number of foldiers quartered in Berlin alone. Whereas in London, 
at leafl in the city, not a Angle troop of l'oldiers of the king’s guard, dare make their 
appearance. 

A few days ago I faw (what is here deemed a great fight, viz.) a lord-mayor’s pro- 
ccffion. The lord mayor was in an enormous large gilt coach, which was followed 
by an aflonifhing number of mofl fhewy carriages, in which the reft of the city ma- 
giflrates, more properly called aldermen of London, were fcated. — I^ut enough for 
the prefent. 


London, June 17th, 1782 . 

I HAVE now been pretty nearly all over London, and,'* according to my own no- 
tions, have now feen mofl of the things I was mofl anxious to fee# Hereafter then, I 
propofe to make an excurfion into\the country ; and this purpofe, by the blefling of 
God, I hope to be able to carry into effed in a very fdw days, for my curiofity is here 

almoft 
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almoft fatiated. I feem to be tired and fick of the fmoke of thefe fea-coal fires, and 
I long, with almoft childiih impatience, once more to breathe a frefher and clearer 
air. 

It mull, I think, be owned, that upon the whole, London is neither fo handfomely 
nor fo well built as Berlin is, but then it certainly has far more fine fquares. Of thele 
there are many that in real magnificence' and beautiful fymmetry, farfurpafs our Gens 
d'Armes Markt, our Denhofchen, and Williams Place. The fquares or quadrangular 
places, contain the beft and moft beautiful buildings of London ; a fpacious ftreet, next 
to the houfes, goes all round them, and within that there is generally a round grafs- 
plot, railed in with iron rails, in the centre of which, in many of them, there is a fta- 
tue, which ffatues moft commonly are equeftrian and gilt. In Grofvenor-fquarc, in- 
ftead of this green plot, or area, there is a little circular wood, intended, no doubt, to 
give one the idea of rus in urbe. 

One of the longeft and pleafanteft walks 1 have yet taken is from Paddington to Ifling- 
ton ; where to the left you have a fine profpedt of the neighbouring hills, and in particu- 
lar of the village of Hatnpftead, which is built on one of them ; and to the right the 
ftreets of London furnilh an endlefs variety of interefting views. It is true, that it is 
dangerous to walk here alone, efpecially in the afternoon, and in an evening, or at 
night •, for it was only laft week that a man was robbed and murdered on this very fame 
road. — But I now haften to another and a more pleafmg topic : 

The Eritijh Mufeum. 

I HAVE had the happinefs to become acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Woide ; who, 
though well known all over Europe, to be one of the moft learned men of the age, 
is yet, if poflible, lefs cftimable for his learning, than lie is for his unafte&ed goodnefs 
of heart. He holds a refpe&able office in the Mufeum, and was obliging enough to 
procure me pennulion to fee it, luckily the day before it was fhut up. In general you 
muft give in your name a fortnight before you can be admitted. But after all, I am 
forry to fay, it was the rooms, the glafs cafes, the fhelvcs, or the repofitory for the 
books in the Britifh Mufeum which I law, and not the Muleum itfelf, we were hurried 
on fo rapidly through the apartments. The company, who favv it when and as I did, 
was various, and fotne of all forts ; fomc, 1 believe, of the very loweft claflcs of the 
people, of both fexes ; for, as it is the property of the nation, every one has the fame 
right (1 ufo the term of the country) to fee it that another hjis. I had Mr. Wende- 
born’s book in my pocket, and it, at lead, enabled me to take a fomewhat more par- 
ticular notice of fomc of tie principal things; fuch as the Egyptian mummy, an head 
of Homer, &c. The reft of the company, obferving that I had fome aififtance which 
they had not, foon gathered round me ; I pointed out to them as wc went along, from 
Mr. Wendeborn s German book, what there was moft worth feeing here. The gen- 
tleman who con dueled us, took little pains to conceal the contempt which he felt for 
my communicStions, when he found out that it was only a German defeription of the 
Britifh Muleum I had got. The rapidly paifing through this vaft fuite of rooms, in a 
ip ; >o‘ of rime little, if at*a!l, exceeding an hour; with leifure jufj; to caftone poor long- 
ing Lok of alionifhment on all thele ftupendous treafures of natural curiofities, anti- 
quities, and literature ; in* the contemplation of which you could with pleafure fpend 
years, and a whole Ufe might be employed in the ftydy of them— quite confutes, ftuns, 
and overpowers one. In .ibme branches this collodion is laid to be for furpaffed by 
fonxe others ; but taken altogether, and /or fize, it certainly is equalled by none. 

< The 
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in the boxes, quite in a corner, fat feveral fervants, who were.faid tp4>c placed? 
there iodceep the feats liar the families they fe^e^,;^|they fhoidil arri^f thfey feem~ 
eJ^o-.fitjfqnjflrkably clofe and'ftill, the reafon of Which, f was tpld, Was their appre» 
henjion of being peked; forifone of them dares but to look out of the box, he is im- 
mediately faluted with a fhower of orange peel from the gallery. 

•In Foote’s Nabob there are fundry local and peirfonal fatires, which are entirely daft • 
to ^foreigner, The character of the Nabob was performed by a Mr* Palmer. The 
jett of the chara&er is, this Nabob -with many affeded airs and conftant aimsat gen- 
tility, is ftill but a filly fellow, unexpectedly corneinto the pofl’effion of imtnenferiches,. 
aud therefore, of courfe, paid much court to by a foriety of natural philofophers, qua- 
kers, and I do not know who befides. Being tempted to become one of their members, 
he is eleCted ; and in order to ridicule thefe would-be philofophers, but real knaves, 
a fine flowery fuftian fpeech is put into his mouth, which he delivers with prodigious 
pomp and importance, and is liftened to by the philofophers with infinite complacency. 
The two feenes of the quakers and philofophers, who with countenances full of ima- 
ginary importance were feated at a green table with their prefident at their head,; while 
the fecretary with the utmoft care was making an inventory of the ridiculous prefects, 
of the Nabob, were truly laughable. One of the laft feenes was beft received : It is 
that in which the Nabob’s friend and fchool-fellow vifit him, and addrefs him with- 
out ceremony by his chriftian name ; but to all their queftions of “ Whether he does 
not recoiled them ? Whether he does not remember fuch and fuch a play $ or fuch 
and fuch a ferape into which they had fallen in their youth ?” He uniformly anfwers 
with a look of ineffable contempt, only, “ No fir !” Nothing can poflibiy be more 
ludicrous, nor more comic. 

The entertainment. The Agreeable Surprifc, is really a very diverting farce. I ob- 
ferved that, in England alfo, they reprefent fchool-inafters in ridiculous characters on 
the ftage ; which though I am forry for, I own I do not wonder at, as the pedantry of 
fchool-inafters in England, they tell me, is carried at lead as far as it is elsewhere- 
The fame perfon who, in the play, performed the fchool-fellow of the Nabob with a 
great deal of nature and original humour, here aded the part of the fchool-mafter : 
his name is Edwin, and he is, without doubt, one of the belt adors of all . that 1 have 
feen. 

This fchool-mafter is in love with a certain country girl, whofe name is Cowflip, to 
whom he makes a declaration of his pafiion in -a ftrange mythological, grammatical 
ftile ‘and manner, and to Whom, among other fooleries, he fings, quite enraptured* 
the following air, and feems to work himfelf at leaf); up to fuch a tranfport of palfion, 
as quite over-powers him. He begins, you will obferve, with the conjugation, and 
ends with theaeclenfions and the genders ; the whole is inimitably droll ; 

if Amo, amas, 

44 X love a lifs, 

'• She is fo fwcet and tender, 

41 It is fweet Cowflip’s Grace 
41 In the Nominative Cafe, 
c 41 And in the feminine Gchdeir/ 

Thofe twp fentences in particular, in the Nominative. Cafe, and hi the Feminine Gen- 
der, he afieds to fmg in a particularly langtufittng mr, ^as if confident that; it was irjre*.. 
fiftible. This Edwin, ifi all his comic charaders, : ftp proems fomethmg fo in^x-. 
preffibly good tempered in his countenance, that notwithftanding all hisburldques, and 
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eveift grOfiiEjtiei ^uffobhery, youcanjadtbut be pleafed with him. I own, I felt myfeif 
dottbfy ihttefefted for every chara&er which he reprefented. Nothing conld equal the 
tone and countenance of felf-^tisfa&ion, with, which he anfwered one who alked him 
whether he was a fcholar ? Why,. I was a matter of fcholars.” A Mrs. Webb repre- 
fented a chedemonger, and played the part of a woman of the lower clafs, fo naturally, 
as I have nd where elfe ever feen equalled. Her huge, hit, and lufty carcafe, and the 
whole of her external appearance Teemed quite to be cut out for it. 

Poor Edwin was obliged, asfchool-mafter, to ling himfelf almoft hoarfe, as he fome- 
times was called oh to repeat his declenlion and conjugation-fongs, two or three times, 
only becaufe it pleafed the upper gallery, or the gods, as the Fnglilh call them, to roar 
oat encore! Add to all this, ne was farther forced to thank them with a low bow for 
the great honoilr dotie him by their applaufe. 

One of the highclt comic touches in the piece feemed to me to confift in a lye, which 
always became more and more enormous in the mouths of thofe who told it again, 
during the whole of the piece. This kept the audience in almoft a continual fit of 
laughter. This farce is not yet printed, or I really think I lhould be tempted to venture 
to make a trahflation, or rather an imitation of it. 

“ The Englilh Merchant, or the Scotchwoman,” I have feen much better performed 
abroad than it was here. Mr. Fleck, at Hamburg, in particular, played the part of 
The Englilh Merchant with more intereft, truth and propriety, than one Aickin did 
here, tie feemed to me to fail totally in exprefling the peculiar and original charafter 
of Freeport ; inftead of which, by his meafured ftep and deliberate, affe&ed manner of 
fpoaking, he converted him into a mere fine gentleman. 

The trufty old fervant, who wilhes to give up his life for his mafter, he too had the 
ftately walk, or ftrut, of a mini Her. The chara&er of the Newfpaper Writer was per- 
formed by the fame Mr. Palmer, who a&ed the part of the Nabob; but every one faid, 
what I thought, that he made him far too much of a gentleman. His perfon and his 
drefs alfo were too handfomc for the character. 

The chafafter of Amelia was performed by an aftrefs, who made her firft appearance 
on theftage, and from a timidity, natural on fuch an occafion, and not unbecoming, 
fpoke rather low, fo that fhe could not every where be heard ; “ Speak louder ! fpeak 
louder!” cried out forne rude fellow from the upper gallery, and fhe immediately, with 
infinite eortdefcenfion, did all fhe could* and not unfuccefsfully, to pleafe even an upper 
.gallery critic. 

The perfons near me, in the pit, were often extravagantly lavifh of their applaufe. 
They fometimes clapped a Tingle foHtary fentiment, that was almoft as unmeaning as it 
was fhort, if it happened to be pronounced only with fome little emphalis, or 
to contain fome tittle point, fome popular do&rine, a fingularly pathetic ftroke, or turn 
of wit. 

The Agreeable Surprize was repeated ; and I faw it a fecond time with unabated 
pleafare. It is become a favourite piece, and always announced with the addition of 
the favourite mufical farce. The theatre appeared to me Tomewhat larger than the one 
at Hamburg ; and the houfe was both times very full.— Thus much for Englifh plays, 
play-houl'es, and players. 


/ £rigli]}^CuJloms and Education. 

A;FEW words more refpe&ing pedantry., I have feeh the regulation of one feminary 
of learning, here called an academy. % 0 f thefe places of education, there is a prodigious 
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number in London ; though, notwithftanding their pompous n^mes, they are in 
reality nothing more than fmall fchools ftt up by private perfons, for children and 
young people. v 

One of the Englifhmen, who were my travelling companions, made me acquainted 
with a Dr. G****, who lives near P ■ ■ and keeps an academy for the educa- 
tion of twelve young people, which number is here, as well as at our Mr. Kumpe’s, 
never exceeded, and the fame plan, has been adopted and followed by. many others, both 
here, and elfewhere. 

At the entrance I perceived over the door of the houfe a large board) and, written 
on it. Dr. G****’s Academy. Dr. G. received me with great courtefy as a fo* 
reigner, and Ihewed me his fchool-room, which was furnifhed juft in the fai^p 
manner as the claffes in our public fchools are, with benches and a profeffor's chair, 
or pulpit. 

The ufher at Dr. G ####, s, is a young clergyman, who, feated alfo in a chair, or 
deik, inftru&s the boys in the Greek and Latin grammars. 

Such an under-teacher is called an ufher ; and by what 1 can learn, is commonly a 
tormented being, exaftly anfwering the exquifite defcription given of him in the Vicar 
of Wakefield. Wc went in, during the hours of attendance, and he was juft hearing 
the boys decline their Latin, which he did in the old jog-trot way ; and I own it had an 
odd found to my ears, when, inftead of pronouncing, for example viri veeree, I heard 
them fay viri , of the man , exactly according to the Englifh pronunciation, and viro t to 
the man. The cafe was juft the fame afterwards with the Greek. 

Mr. G** # * invited us to dinner, when I became acquainted with his wife ; a very 
genteel young woman, whofe behaviour to the children was fuch, that ihe might be faid 
to contribute more to their education than any one elfe. The children drank nothing 
but water. For every boarder, Dr. G. receives yearly no more than 30 pounds fter- 
ling ; which, however, he complained of as being too little. From 40 to 50 pounds 
is the mod that is generally paid in thefe academies. 

I told him of our improvements in the manner of education; and alfo fpoketobim 
of the apparent great worth of chara£ter of his ufher. He liftened very attentively, but 
feemed to have thought little himfelf on this fubjedt. Before and after dinner the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated in French, which is done in l'everal places, as if they were 
eager not to wafte, without fome improvement, even this opportunity alfo, to pra&ife 
the French, and thus at once accotnplifh two points. 1 afterwards told him my opinion 
of this fpecies of prayer, which, however, he did not take amifs. - 

After dinner the boys had leave to play in a very finall yard, which in moft fchools, 
or academies, in the city of London, is the ne plus ultra of their play-ground in their 
hours of recreation. But Mr. G ### * has another garden at the end of the town, where 
he fometims takes them to walk. 


After dinner Mr. G #### himfelf inftru&ed the children in writing, arithmetic, and 
French, all which feemed to be well taught here ; ffpecially writings in which the 
young people in England, far furpafs, I believe, all others. This may, perhaps, be 
owing to their having occafion to learn only onefort of letters. As the midfunuper ho- 
lidays were now approaching (at which time the children m ail the. academies, go home, 
for four weeks) every one was obliged with iheutmoft care to copy a written model, 
in order to fhew it to their parents, becaufe this article is moft particularly examined, 
as every body can tell what is, or is not good writing, t The boys knew all the rules of 
fyntax by heart. 

AU 
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All thefe academies are in general called boarding- fchools. Some few retain the old 
name of fchools only ; though it is poflible, that in real merit, they may excel the fo 
much-boafted of academies. 

It n in 'general the clergy, who have fmall incomes, who fet up thefe fchools both 
in town and country ; and grown up people, who are foreigners, are alfo admitted 
hereto' learn the Englifh language. Mr. G* ## * charged for board, lodging, and in- 
itrU&ion in the Englifh, two guineas a-week. He, however, who is defirous of per- 
fecting himfelf in the Englifh, will do better to go forne diltance into the country, 
and board himfelf with any clergyman who takes fcholars, where he will hear no - 
thing but Englilh fpoken, and may at every opportunity be taught both by young and 
ol& 

There are in England, befides the two univerfities, but few great fchools or col- 
leges. In London, there are only St. Paul’s and Weftminfter fchools ; the reft are 
almoft all private inftitudons, in which there reigns a kind of family education, which 
is certainly the moft natural, if properly conducted. Some few grammar fchools, 
or Latin fchools, are notwithftanding here and there to be met with, where the 
mailer receives a fixed falary, befides the ordinary profits of the fchool paid by the 
fcholars. 

You fee in the ftreetsof London, great and little boys running about in long blue 
coats, which, like robes, reach quite down to the feet, and little white bands, fuch as. 
the clergy wear. Thefe belong to a charitable inftitution, or fchool, which bears the 
name of the Blue Coat School. The finging of the chorifters in the ftreets, fo ufual 
with us, is not at all cuftomary here. Indeed, there is in England, or at leaft in Lon- 
don, fuch a conftant walking, riding, and driving up and down in the ftreets, that it 
would not be very practicable. Parents here, in general, nay even thofe of the Ioweft 
claffes, feem to be kind and indulgent to their children ; and do not, like our com- 
mon people, break their fpirits too much by blows and lharp language. Children 
fhould certainly be inured early to fet a proper value on themfelves ; whereas with us, 
parents of the lower clafs bring up their children to the fame flavery under which they 
themfelves groan. 

Notwithftanding the conftant new appetites and calls of faihion, they here remain 1 
faithful to nature till a certain age. What a contraft, when I figure to myfelf our pet- 
ted, pale-faced Berlin boys, at fix years old, with a large bag, and all the parade of 
grown-up perfons, nay even with laced Coats ; and here, on the contrary, fee nothing 
but fine, ruddy, Aim, active boys, with their bofoms open, and their hair cut on their 
forehead, whilft behind it flows naturally in ringlets. It is fomething uncommon- here 
to meet a young man, and more efpecially a boy, with a pale or fallow face,* with de- 
formed features, or difproportioned limbs. With us, alas. 1 it is not to be concealed, 
the cafe is very much otherwife ; if it were not, handfome people would hardly ftrtke 
us fo very niuch as they do in this country. 

This tree, loofc, and natural drtfs, is worn till they are eighteen, or, even till they 
are twenty. It is then, indeed, difeontinued by the higher ranks, but with the com- 
mon-people it always remains the fame. They then begin to have their hair drefled, 
and curled with irons, to give the head a large bufhy appearance, and half their backs 
are covered with powder. I am obliged to remain ftil) longer under the hands of an 
Engfiihj than I was under R German, hair-dreffer ; and to iweat under his hot irons 
with which he*cnrfs my hair all ovtT, in order that I may appear Among Englifhmen,, 
fbraewhat Englifh* I muft here obierve that the English hau-dreflers are alfo barbers. 
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an office, however, which they perform very badly indeed j though I cannot but con- 
fider. (having as a far more proper employment for thefe petit maitros than it is for fur- 
geons, who, you know, in our country are obliged to (have us. It is incredible how 
much the Englifh at prefeut Frenchify thcmfelves ; the only things yet wanting are bags 
and fwords, with which at leaft, 1 have feen no one walking publicly, but I am told 
they are worn at court. 

In the morning it is ufual to walk out in a fort of negligee, or morning drefs, your 
hair not drefled, but merely rolled up in rollers, ’ and in a frock andbdots. In Weft- 
minfter, the morning lafts till four or five o’clock, at which time they dine j and (upper 
and going to bed are regulated accordingly. They generally do not breakfaft till ten 
o’clock. The farther you go from the court into the city, the more regular and do- 
mcftic the people become ; and there they generally dine about three o'clock, e. as 
foon as the butinefs or 'Change is over. 

Trimmed fuits are not yet worn, and the moll ufual drefs is in fummer, a ffiort white 
waiftcoat, black breeches, white filk {lockings, and a frock, generally of very dark 
blue cloth, which looks like black ; and the Fnglifli feem in general to prefer dark co- 
lours; If you wi(h to be full dreft, you wear black. Officers rarely wear their uni- 
forms, but drefs like other people, and are to be known to be officers only by a cockade 
in their hats. 

It is a common obfervation, that the more folicitous any people are about drefs, the 
more effeminate they are. I attribute it entirely to this idle adventitious paffion for 
finery', that thefe people are become fo over and above careful of their perfons ; they 
are for ever, and on every occaiion, putting one another on their guard againft catching 
cold ; “ you'll certainly catch cold," they always tell you if you happen to be a little 
cxpoled to the draught of the air, or if you be not clad, as they think, diffidently warm. 
The general topic of converfation in fummer, is on the important objeCts of whether 
fuch and fuch an acquaintance be in town, or fuch an one m the country. Far from 
blaming it, I think it natural and commendable, that nearly one half of the inhabitants 
of this great city migrate into the country in fummer. And into the country, I too, 
though not a Londoner, hope foon to wander. 

Ele&ricity happens at prefeut to be the puppet-fhow of the Engliffi. Whoever at all 
underftands elearicity, is furc of being noticed and fucccfeful. — This a certain Mr. Kat- 
terfelto experiences, who gives himl'elf out for a Pruffian, fpeaks bad Englilh, and 
underftands, befide the ufual electrical and philofophical experiments, fome legerde- 
main tricks, with which (at leaft according to the papers) he fets the whole world in 
wonder. For in almoft every new Jpaper that appears, there are fome rerfes on the 
great Katterfelto, which fome one or other of his hearers are laid to have made extem- 
pore. Every fenfible perfon confiders Katterfelto as a puppy, anignoramus* a brag- 
gadocio, and an impoftor j notwith (landing which he has a number of followers. He 
has demonftrated to the people, that the influenza is occafioned by afmall kind of in- 
fe£t, which poifons the air j and a noftrum, which be pretends to ha*e found out, to 
prevent or deftroy it, is eagerly bought of him. A few days ago he put into the pa- 
pers: “ It is true that Mr. Katterfelto has always wiffied for cold and rainy weather, in 
order to deftroy the pernicious infects in the air ; but now, on the contrary, he wiffies 
for nothing more than for fair weather, as his majefty and the whale royal family have 
determined, the firft fine day, to be eye-witnelTes of fne great wonder, which this team- 
ed philofopher will rqpder vifible to them." Yet all this while the royaLfstmily htMe 
not fo much , as ev^yhougljt of feeing the wonders of Mr. Katterfelto. This kind of 

ihodo- 
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rhodoraontade is very -finely exj>reffed in Englifh by the word puff, which, in its literal 
fenfe, fignifies a blowing, or violent guff of wind, and in the metaphorical fenfe, a 
boafling, orbragging. 

Of fuch pulfe the Englifh newspapers arc daily full ; particularly of quack medicines 
and empjrics ; by means of which many a one here (and among others a German, who 
goes by the name of the German doctor) are become rich. An advertifement of a 
lottery in the papers begins with capitals in this manner : — “ Ten Thouf'and Pounds 
for a Six-pence!' "Yes, however aftonifhing it may feem, it is neverthelefs undoubted- 
ly true, that for the finall flake of fix-pence, ten thoufand pounds, and other ca- 
pital prizes, may be won, &c.” — But enough for this time of the puffs of the Eng- 
iifli. 

I ycfterday dined with the Rev. Mr. Schrader, fon-in-law to profefior Fofler of 
Halle. He is chaplain to the German chapel at St. James’s ; but befides himfelf, he 
has a colleague or a reader, who is alfo in orders, but has only fifty pounds yearly fa- 
lary. Mr. Schrader alfo inftrufts the younger princes and princeffes of the royal family 
in their religion. At his houfe I faw the two chaplains, Mr. Lindeman and Mr. Krit- 
ter, who went with the Hanoverian troops to Minorca, and who were returned with 
thegarrilbn. They wereexpofed to every danger along with the troops. The Ger- 
man clergy, as well as every other perfon in any public flation immediately under go- 
vernment, are obliged to pay a confiderable tax out of their falaries. 

The Englifh clergy (and I fear thofe ftill more particularly who live in London) are 
noticeable, and lamentably confpicuous, by a very free, fecular, and irregular way of 
life. Since my refidence in England, one has fought a duel in Hyde Park, and fhot 
his antagonifl. He was tried for the offence, and it was evident the judge thought 
him guilty of murder} but the jury declared him guilty only of manflaughter ; and on 
this verditl he was burnt in the hand, if that may be called burning which is done with 
a cold iron } this being a privilege which the nobility and clergy erijoy above other 
murderers. 

Yefterday week, after l had preached for Mr. Wcndebome, we palled an Englifh 
church, in which, we underflood, the fermon was not yet quite fmifhed. On this wc 
went in, and then I heard a young man preaching, with a tolerable good voice, and a 
proper delivery ; but, like the Englifh in general, his manner was unimpaflioned, and 
his tone monotonous. From the church we went to a coffee-houfe oppofite to it, and 
there we dined. We had not been long there before the fame clergyman, whom we 
had juft heard preaching, alfo came in. He called for pen and ink, and haflily wrote 
down a few pages on a long fhebt of paper, which he put into his pocket ; I fuppefe it 
was fome rough fketch or memorandum, that occurred to him at that moment, and 
which he thus referved for fome future fermon. He too ordered fome dinner ; which 
he had no fooner eat, than he returned immediately to the fame church. We followed 
him, and he again mounted the pulpit, where he drew from his pocket a written pa- 
per, or book of note", and delivered in all probability, thole very words which he had 
juft before compofed in our prefence at the coffee-houfe. 

In thefe coftee-houfes, however, there generally prevails a very decorous flillnefs and 
lilence. Every one fpeaks foftly to thofe only who fit next him. The greater part 
read the newfpapers, and no one ever diftu'rbs another. The room is commonly on 
the ground floor, and you enter it immediately from the ftreet j the (eats are divided 
wooden waiflfcot partitions. MatiVi letters and projetls are here written and plan- 
ted* and “many -of thofe that- you find in the papers are ’dated from fome of thefe 
offee-houfes. There is, therefore, nothing ..incredible, nor vwy extraordinary, in 

' a per- 
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a perfon’s compofing a fermon here, excepting that one would imagine it might have 
been done better at home, and certainly fhould not have thus been put off to the laft 
minute. 

Another long walk that I have taken pretty often, is through Hanover-fquare and 
Cavendilh-fquare, to Bulftrode-ftrect, near Paddington, where the Danifji ambaffador 
lives, and where I have often vifited the Danifh Chargee d’ Affaires, M. Schornborn. 
He is well known in Germany, as having attempted to tranflate Pindar into German. 
Befides this, and befides being known to be a man of genius, he is known to be a great 
proficient in molt of the branches of natural philofophy. 1 have fpent many very plea- 
lant hours with him. 

Sublime poetry, and in particular odes, are his forte ; there are indeed few depart- 
ments of learning in which he has not extenfive knowledge, and he is alfo well read 
in the Greek and Roman authors. Every thing he ftudies, he ftudies merely from the 
• love he bears to the fcience itfelf, and by no means for the love of fame. One could 
hardly help faying it is ,a pity that fo excellent a man fhould befo little known, were 
it not generally the cafe with men of tranfcendent merit. But what makes him ftill 
more valuable is his pure and open foul, and his amiable unaffected fimplicity of cha- 
racter, which has gained him the love and confidence of all who know him. He has 
heretofore, been fecretary to the ambaffador at Algiers ; and even here in London, 
when he is not occupied by the bufinefs arifing from This public ftation, he lives exceed- 
ingly retired, and devotes his time almoft entirely to the ftudy of the faiences. The 
more agreeable I find fuch an acquaintance, the harder it will be for me to lofe, as I 
ioon muff, his learned, his inflru&ive, and his friendly converfation. 

I have feen the large Freemafon’s Hall here, at the tavern of the fame name. This 
hall is of an aftonilhing height and breadth, and to me it looked almoft like a church. 
The orcheftra is very much raifed, and from that you have a fine view of the whole 
hall, which makes a majeftic appearance. The building is faid to have coft an immenfe 
fum. But to that the lodges in Germany alfo contributed. Free-mafonry feems to be 
held in but little eftimation in England, perhaps becaufe moft of the lodges are now 
degenerated into mere drinking clubs; though, I hope, there ftill are fome who af- 
femble for nobler and more effential purpofes. The duke of Cumberland is now grand 
mailer. 


London, loth June, 178s; 

AT length my determination of going into the country takes effeCl ; and I am to 
fet off this very afternoon in a ftage ; fo that I now write to you my laft letter from 
London, I mean till 1 return from my pilgrimage'; for as foon as ever 1 have got be* 
yond the dangerous neighbourhood of London, I (hall certainly no longer fuffer myfelf to 
be cooped up in a poft-coach, but take my ftaff and purfue my journey on foot. In the 
mean time, however, I will relate to you what I may either have forgotten to write be- 
fore, or what 1 have feen worth notice within thefe few days laft paft ; among which 
the foremoft is 


St, Paufs . 

I MUST own that on my entrance into this maflY building, an uncommon vacancy, 
which feemed to reign in it, rather damped than raftfed an impreflion of any thing ma- 
jeftjc in. me. All around me 1 ’ could fee nothing but immenfe bare walls and pillars. 
\ ‘ / Above 
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Above me, at an aflonifhing height, was the vaulted ftoncroof; and beneath me, a 
plain, flat, even floor, paved with marble. No altar was to be feen, or any other 
lign that this was a place where mankind affembled to adore the Almighty. For the 
church iti'ell, or properly that part of it where they perform divine ferviee, feems av 
it were a piece fluck on or added to the main edifice ; and is feparated from the large 
mund t'mpty fpace by an iron gate, or door. Did the great architects, who adopted 
this Jlile of building, mean by this to fay that fuch a temple is molt proper for the 
adoration of the Almighty ? If this was their aim, I can only fay, I admire the great 
temple of nature; the azure vaulted iky, and the green carpet, with which the earth 
is fpread. This is truly a large temple ; but then there is in it no void, no fpot unap- 
propriated, or unfilled : but every where proofs in abundance of the prefence ofthe Al- 
mighty. If however, mankind, in their lioneil ambition to wnrfhip the Great God of 
Nature, in a flile not wholly unfuitable to the great objeft of their reverence, and in their 
bumble efforts at magnificence, aim, in Come degree, to rival the magnificence of nature, 
particular pains fliould be taken to hit on l'omething that might atone for the unavoid- 
able lots of the animation, and amplenefs of nature : fomething in fhort that fhould 
clearly indicate the true and appropriated defign and purpofe of fuch a building. If, 
on tile other hand, I could be contented to confider St. Paul’s merely as a work of 
art ; built as if merely to fhew the amazing extent of human powers, I fhould certainly 
gaze at it with admiration and aflonifhment : but then I wifh rather to contemplate it 
with awe and veneration. But, 1 perceive, I am wandering out of my way : St. Paul’s 
is here, as it is, a noble pile, and not unworthy of this great nation. And even if 1 
were hire that I could, you would hardly thank me for fhewingyou how it might have 
bum flill more worthy of this intelligent people. I make a confidence however of telling 
you always, with fidelity, what inipivllion every thing I fee or hear makes on me at the 
time. For a fmall Ann of money 1 was conducted all over the church, by a man, 
whole office it fumed to be, and he repeated to me, 1 dare fay, exactly his leifon, 
which no doubt lie had perfectly got by rote ; of how many feet long and broad it was ; 
how many years it was in building, and in what year built : much of this rigmarole 
Dory , which, like a parrot, he repeated mechanically, I could willingly have dcfpenled 
with. In the part that was feparated from the reft by the iron gate, above mentioned, 
war what I call the church itfelf ; furnifhed with benches, pews, pulpit, and an altar ; 
and on each fide feats for the choriflcrs, as there are in our cathedrals. 'Phis church 
leaned to have been built purpolely in fuch a way, that the bifhop, or dean, or dig- 
nitary, who fhould preach there, might not be obliged to drain his voice too much. I 
was now conducted to that part which is called the whifpering gallery, which is a cir- 
cumference ol prodigious extent, juft below the cupola. Here I was directed to place 
myfelf in a part of it directly oppofite to my conductor, on the other fide of the gal- 
lery, fothat we had the whole breadth of the church between us ; and here as I flood, 
he, knowing his cue no doubt, flung to the door with all his force, which gave a 
found that 1 could compare to nothing Ids than a peal ol thunder. I was next defired 
to apply my ear to the wall, which, when 1 did, I heard the words of mv conductor ; 
“ can you hear me r” Which he foftly w hifpered quite ov the other fide, as plain 
and as loud as one eotnmonly fpeaks to a deaf peribn. This fcheine to condenlb and 
invigorate found at fo great a dil lance, is really wonderful . I once noticed fome found 
of the fame fort, in the Jenatorial cellar at Bremen ; but neither that, nor I believe an- 
other in the world, can pretend ti come, in competition with this.’ 

I now afeended fi veral flops to the great gallery, which runs on the outfide of the 
great dome, and here I remained nearly two hours, as 1 could hardly, in id's time, 
von. n. ' ‘ 3 x ' lit 
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fatisfy myfelf with the profpeCt of the various interefling objects that lay all round me j 
and which can no where be better feen, than from hence' 

Every view, and every .objedt I ftudied attentively, by viewing them again and again 
on every fide : for I was anxious to make a lading impreflion of it on my imagination. 

Below me, lay fteeples, houfes, and palaces in countlefs numbers ; the fquares with 
their grafs plots in their middle that lay agreeably difperfed and intermixed, with all 
the huge clufters of buildings, forming, mean-while, a pleafing contrail, and a relief 
to the jaded eye. 

At one end rofe the Tower, itfelf a city, with a wood of mails behind it ; and at 
the other Welhninfter Abbey with its fteeples. There I beheld, clad in fmiles, thofe 
beautiful green hills, that ikirt the environs of Paddington and lilington : here on the 
oppofite bank of the Thames, lay Southwark ; the city itfelf it feems to be impoftiblc 
for any eye to take in entirely, for with all my pains, I found it impofiible to afeertain 
either where it ended, or where the circumjacent villages began : far as the eye could 
reach, it feemed to be all one continued chain of buildings. 

I well remember how large I thought Berlin, when firft I faw it from the fteeple of 
St. Mary, and from the Temple Yard Hills : but how did it now fink and fall in my 
imagination, when I compared it with London ! 

It is however idle and vain to attempt giving you, in words, any defeription, how- 
ever faint and imperfeft, of fuch a profpedt as 1 have juft been viewing. He who 
vvifhes at one view to fee a world in miniature, mud come to the dome of St. Paul’s. 

The roof of St. Paul’s itfelf with its two leffer fteeples, lay below me, and as I fan- 
cied, looked fomething like the back ground of a fmall ridge of hills, which you look 
down upon, when you have attained the fummit of fome huge rock or mountain. I 
fhould gladly have remained here fometime longer, but a gult of wind which, in this 
fituation, was fo powerful, that it was hardly poflible to withftand it, drove me 
down. 

Notwithftanding that St. Paul’s is itfelf very high, the elevation of the ground on 
which it ftands, contributes greatly to its elevation. 

The church of St. Peter at Berlin, notwithftanding the total difference between them 
in the ftile of building, appears, in fome refpe&s, to have a great refemblance to St. 
Paul’s, in London. At leaft its large high black roof, rifes above the other furround- 
ing buildings juft as St. Paul’s does. 

What elle I faw in this ftately cathedral, was only a wooden model of this very edi- 
fice ; which was made before the church was built, and which, fuggefts fome not un- 
pleafing reflections, when one compares it with the enormous building itfelf. 

The chusch-yard is enclofed with an iron rail j and it appears a considerable diftance, 
if you go all round. 

Owing to fome caufc or other, the fight of St. Paul’s ftrikes you, as being confi- 
ned { and it is certain, that this beautiful church is on every fide clofely furrounded by 
houfes. t r 

A marble ftatue of queen Anne, in an enclofed piece of ground in the weft front of 
the church, is fomething of an ornament to that fide. 

The fize of the bell of St. Paul’s is alfo worthy of notice, as it is reckoned one of 
thofe that are deemed the largeft in Europe. It takes its place, they fay, next to that 
at Vienna. . * 

Every thing that I law in St. Paul’s coft me only adittle more than a fhilling, which 
I paid in pence and halfpence, according' to a regula&d price, fixed for every different 
curiofity. 

y 4 Weflminftcr 
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Weftmlnjler Abbey. 

On a very gloomy difnial day, juft: fuch a one as it ought to be, I went to fee Wefl- 
minfter Abbey. 

I entered at a fmall door, wliich brought me immediately to the poet’s corner, where 
the monuments and bufts of the principal poets, artifts, generals, and great men, are 
placed. 

Not far from the door, immediately on my entrance, I perceived the ftatue of 
Shakefpeare, as large as life ; with a band &c. in the drefs ufual in his time. 

A paffage out of one of Shakdpearc’s own plays, (the Tempeft,) in which he de- 
feribes in the raoft folcmn and aftetling manner, the end. or the dilfolution of all 
things, is here, with great propriety, put up at his epitaph ; as though none but 
Shakefpeare could dojuftice to Shakefpeare. 

Not far from this immortal bard is Rowe’s monument, which, as it is intimated 
in the few lines that are inferibed as his epitaph, he himfelf had defired to be placed 
there. 

At no great diflance, I faw the buft of that amiable writer, Goldfmith ; to whom, 
as well as to Butler, whofe monument is in a diftant part of the abbey, though they 
had fcarcely necefl'ary bread to eat during their life time, handfome monuments are 
now railed. Here, too you fee, almoft in a row, the monuments of Milton, Dry- 
den, Gay, and Thompfon. The infeription on Gay’s tomb-ftone is, if not actually 
immoral, yet futile and weak j though he is faid to have written it himfelf : 

“ Life i« a jell, and all things (heir it, _ 

“ 1 thought fo once, but now 1 know it.” 


Our Handel has alfo a monument here, where he is reprefented as large as life. 

An attrefs, Pritchard, and Booth, an attor, have alfo very diftinguiflied monuments 
eretted here to their memories. 

For Newton, as was proper, there is a very coftly one. It is above, at the en- 
trance of the choir, and exa&ly oppofite to this, at the end of the church, another 
is cretted, which refers you to the former. 

As I palTed along the fide walls of JV eftminfter Abbey, I hardly faw any thing but 
marble monuments of great admirals, but which were all too much loaded with finery 
and ornaments, to make, cn me at leaft, the intended iinpreffion. 

I always returned with raoft pleafure to the poets’ corner, where the raoft fenfible, 
the molt able, and moll learned men, of the different ages, were re-affembled ; and 
particularly where the elegant fimplicity of the monuments made an elevated and 
affe&ing impreffion on the mind, while a perfect recollection of fome favourite paf- 
fage, or a Shakefpeare, or Milton, recurred to my idea, and feemed for a moment to 
re-animate and bring back the fpirits of thofe truly great men. 

Of Addifon and Pope I have found no monuments here. The vaults where the 
kings are buried, ana fome other things worth notice in the abbey, I have not yet 
feen ; but perhaps I'may at my return to London from the country. 

I have made every neceffary preparation for this journey. In the firft place, I have 
an accurate map of England in my pocket j befides an excellent book of the roads, 
which Mr. Pointer, the Englilh merchant to whom I am reconlmended, has lent me : 
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The title is, “ A new and accurate defcription of all the direft, and principal crofs 
Roads in Great Britain.” This book, I hope will be of great fervice to me in tny 
ramblings. 

I was for a long time undecided which way I fhould go, whether to the Ifle of Wight, 
to Portfinouth, or to Derbyshire, which is famous for its natural curiofilies, and alio for 
its romantic fituation. At length I have determined on Derby (hire. 

During my abfence 1 leave my trunk at Mr. Mulhaufcn’s, (one of Mr. Pointer’s fe« 
nior partners) that I may not be at the needle's expence of paying for my lodging 
without making ulc of it. This Mr. Pointer lived long in Germany, and is politely 
partial to us and our language, and fpeaks it well. He is a well bred, and Angularly 
obliging man ; and one who poffeffes a vaft fund of information, and a good tulle. 1 
cannot but feel mjuelf happy in having obtained a recommendation to lb accomplilhed 
a man. I got it from Meffrs. Perfent and Dorner, to whom 1 had the honour to be re- 
commended by Mr. Von Taubenheim, Privy Counfellor at Berlin. Thole recommen- 
dations have been of infinite ufe to me. 

1 propofe to go to day as far as Richmond ; for which place a Stage lets out about 
two o’clock from fome inn, not far from the New Church in the Strand. Four gui- 
neas, fome linen, my Englifh book of the roads, and a map and pocket-book, together 
with Milton’s Paradifc Loft, which I mult put in my pocket, compofe the whole of my 
equipage j and I hope to walk very lightly with it. But it now llrikes half pad one ; 
and of courfe it is time for me to be at the Itage. Farewell ! 1 will write to you again 
from Richmond. 


Richmomd , i\Jl June, lyS ?, 

YESTERDAY afternoon I had the luxury, for the fir it time, of being driven in an 
Englilh Itage. Thefe coaches are at lead in the eyes of a foreigner, quite elegant, 
lined in the infide ; and with two feats large enough to accommodate fix perfons : but.it 
mud be owned, when the carriage is full, the company are rather crowded. 

At the White Hart from whence the coach fets out, there was, at fird, only an . 
elderly lady who got in ; but as we drove along, it was foon filled, and moltly by ladies, 
there being only one more gentleman and nayfelf. The converl’ation of the ladies 
among themfelves, who appeared to be a little acquainted with each other, feerned to 
me to be but very infipid and tirefome. All I could do was, I drew out my book of the 
roads, and marked the way we were going. ' * 

Before you well know that you are out of London, you are Already in Kenfington 
and Hammerfinith ; becaufe there are all the way houfes on both fides, after you are 
out of the city ; juft as you may remember the cafe is with us when you drive from 
Berlin to Schoneberg ; although in point of profpect, houfes, and ftreets, the difference, 
no doubt, is prodigious. 

It was a fine day, and there were various delightful profpe&s on both fides, on which 
the eye would willingly have dwelt longer, had not our coach rolled on ‘paft them, fo 
provokingly quick. It appeared fomewhat Angular to me, when, at a few miles from 
London, 1 faw at a diftance a beautiful white houfe ; and perceived on the high road, 
on which we were driving, £ dire&ion poft, on which were written thefe words : “ that 
great white houfe, at a dittance, is a boarding-fehool !” 

The man who was with us in the coach pointed out to us the country feats of the 
lords and great people, by which wc puffed ; and entertained us with all kind of itories 
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of robberies, which had been committed on travellers, hereabouts : fo that the ladies at 
lad began to be rather afraid ; on which he began to (land up for the fuperior honour 
of the Englifh robbers, when compared with the French : the former he faid robbed 
only, the latter both robbed and murdered. 

Notwithflanding this, there are in England another fpccies of villains, who alfo mur- 
der, and that oftentimes for the mcreft trifle, of which they rob the perfon murdered. 
Thefe are called Footpads, and arc the lowed clafsof Englifh rogues; amongd whom, 
in general there reigns fomething like fome regard to character. 

The highed order of thieves are the pick-pockets, or cutpurfes, whom you Find 
every where ; and fometimes even in the bed companies. They are generally well and 
handfomely drefl’cd, fo that you take them to be perfons of rank ; as indeed may fome- 
times be the cafe : perfons who by extravagance and excefles have reduced them- 
felves to want, and lind themfelves obliged at lad to have recourfe to pilfering and 
thieving. 

Next to them come the highwaymen, who rob on horfeback ; and often, they fay, 
even with unloaded pidols they terrify travellers, in order to put themfelves in poficfiiou 
of their purles. Among thefe perfons, however, there are indances of true greatnefs 
of foul, there are numberlefs indances of their returning a part of their booty, where 
the party robbed has appeared to be particularly didreffed ; and they are leldoin guilty 
of murder. 

Then comes the third and lowed, and word of all thieves and rogues, the footpads 
before mentioned; who are on foot, and often murder in the mod inhuman manner, 
for the fake of only a few (hillings, any unfortunate people who happen to fall in their 
way. Of this feveral mournful indances may be read almod daily in the Englifh 
papers. Probably they murder becaufe they cannot like highwaymen, aided by their 
horfes, make a rapid flight ; and therefore fuch peds are frequently pretty 
eafily purfued and taken, if the perfon robbed gives information of his robbery in 
time. 

But to return to our dage, I mud obferve, that they have here a curious way of 
riding, not in, but upon a dagc-coach. Perfons to whom it is not convenient to pay 
a full price, indead of the inlide, fit on the top of the coach, without any feats or even 
a rail. By what means paifengers thus faden themfelves fccurely on the roof of thefe 
vehicles, 1 know not ; but you condantly fee numbers feated there, apparently at their 
cafe, and in perfect fafety. .» 

This they call riding on the outfide ; for which they pay only half as much as thofe 
pay who are within : we had at prefent fix of thefe paflengers over our heads, who, 
when we alighted, frequently made fuch a noife and buftle, as fometimes almod fright- 
ened us. He who can properly balance himfelf, rides not incommodibufly on the 
outfide ; and in fummer time, in fine weather, on account of the profpe£ts, it certainly 
is more pleafant than it is within : excepting that the company is generally low, and 
the dud is likgwife more troubkfome than in the infide, where, at any rate, you may 
draw up the windows according to your pleafure. 

In Kcnfmgton where we dopped, a Jew applied for a place along with us ; but as 
there was no feat vacant in the infide, he would not ride on .the outfide ; which feemed 
not quite to pleafe my travelling companions. They could not help thinking it fome- 
what prepoderous, that a Jew fhould be afhamed to ride on the outfide, or on any fide, 
and in any way ; fince, as they added, he was nothing more than a Jew. This antipathy 
and prejudice againd the Jews, I- have noticed to be far more common here, than it is 
even with us, who certainly are not partial to them; 
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Of the beautiful country feats and villas which we now paffed, I could only through 
the windows of our coach gain a partial and indiftinct profpedt ; which led me to wifh, 
as I foon moft earned ly did, to be releafed from this moveable prifon. Towards even- 
ing we arrived at Richmond. In London, before I*fet out, I had paid one {billing : 
another was now demanded } fo that upon the whole, from London to Richmond, the 
paffage in the ftage cofts juft two {hillings. 

As foon as l had alighted at an Inn and had drank my tea, I went out immediately to 
fee the town and the circumjacent country. 

Even this town, though hardly out of fight of London, is more countrified, plca- 
fanter, and more cheerful than London, and the houfes do not feem to be fo much 
blackened by fmokc. The people alfo appeared to me here more fociable, and more 
hofpitable. I law feveral fitting on benches before their doors, to enjoy the cool breeze 
of the evening. On a large green area in the middle of the town, a number of boys 
and even young men, were enjoying tnemfelves, and playing at trap-ball. In the ftreets 
there reigned here, compared to London, a pleafing rural tranquillity ; and I breathed 
a purer and freflier air. 

I went now out of the town over a bridge, which lies acrofs the Thames, and 
where you pay a penny as often as you pafs over it. The bridge is lofty, and 
built in the form of an arch, and from it you enter immediately into a mod charming 
valle, that winds all along the banks of the Thames. 

It was evening ; the fun was juft {hedding her laft parting rays on the valley : but 
fuch an evening, and fuch a valley ! O, it is impoflible I fhould ever forget them. The 
terrace at Richmond does affuredly afford one of the fineft profpe&s in the world. 
Whatever is charming in nature, or pleafing in art, is to be feen here. Nothing I had 
ever feen, or ever can fee elfewhere, is to be compared to it. My feelings during 
the few fhort enraptured minutes that I flood there, it is impoflible for any pen to 
deferibe. 

One of my firft leniations was, chagrin and forrow for the days and hours 1 had 
wafted in London ; and I hjjad vented a thoufand bitter reproaches on my involution, 
that I had not long ago quitted that huge dungeon, to come here, and pafs my time in 
paradife. 

Yes, my friend, whatever be your ideas of paradife, and how luxuriantly foever it 
may be depicted to your imagination, I venture to foretel, that here you will be fure to 
find all thofe ideas realized. In every point of view, Richmond* is affuredly one of the 
firft fituations in the world. Here it was that Thomfon and Pope gleaned from na- 
ture all thofe beautiful paffages with which their inimitable writings abound. 

Inftead of jhe inccffant diftrefling noife in London, I faw here at a diftance fundry 
little family parties walking arm in arm along the banks of the Thames. Every thing 
breathed a foft and pleafing calm, which wanned my heart ; and filled it with Home of 
the mod pleafing fenfations, of which our nature is fufceptible. 

Beneath I trod on that frefh, even, and foft verdure, which is to be feen only in Eng- 
land: on one fide* of me lay a wood, than which nature cannot produce a finer; and 
on the other, Thames with its fhelvy bank and charming lawns, rifing like an amphi- 
theatre ; along which, here>and there, one efpies a pifturefquc white houfe, afpiring, in 
majeftic fimplicity, to pierce the dark foliage of the furrounding tree, j thus, ftudding, 
like ftars in the galaxy, the rich expanfe of this charming vale. 

Sweet Richmond I n t ever, no never fhall I forget that lovely evening, when from thy 
fairy hills thou didft fo nofpitably fmile on me, a poor lonely, infignificant ftranger 1 As 
ltraverfed to and fro thy meads, thy little fwelling hills, and flowery dells, and above 
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all, that queen of all rivers, thy own majeftic Thames, I forgot all fublunary cares, and 
thought only of heaven anti heavenly things. Happy, thrice happy am I, I again and 
again exclaimed, that I am no longer in yon gloomy city, but here in Efyjium , in Rich- 
mond ! 

0 ye copfy hills, ye green meadows, and ye rich ftreams in this blefied country,— 
how have ye enchanted me ! Still however, let me recoiled, and refolve, as I firmly do, 
that even ye fhall not prevent my return to thofe barren and dully lands, where my, 
perhaps a lefs indulgent, deftiny has placed me ; and where, in the due difeharge of all 
the arduous and important duties of that humble function, to which providence has 
called me, I mult and I will faithfully exert my bell talents : and in that exertion find 
pleafure, and I truft, happinefs. In every future moment of my life, however, the re- 
collection of this feene, and the feelings it infpired, fhall cheer my labours, and invigo- 
rate my efforts. 

Thefe were fome of my reflections, my deareft friend, during my folitary walk. Of 
the evening I pafled at Richmond, I fpeak feebly, when I content mylelf with faying 
only, it was one of the pleafanteft I ever fpent in my life. 

1 now refolved to go to bed early, with a firm purpofe of alfo rifing early the next 
day, to revifit this charming walk. For I thought to myfelf, I have now fecn this 
T 1 mpe of the modern world imperfeCtly ; I have feen it only by moon-light : how 
much more charming mull it be, when gliftening with the morning dew ! Thefe fond 
hopes alas! were all difappointed. In all great fchemes of enjoyment, it is I believe,no bad 
way always to figure to yourfelf fome poilible evil that may arife ; and to anticipate a 
difappointment. If I had done fo, I fhould not perhaps have felt the mortification I 
then experienced, quite fo pungent. By fome means or other I ftaid too long' out, and 
fo when I returned to Richmond, I had forgot the name and the fign of the inn, 
where I had before flopped ; it coft me no little trouble to find it again. 

When at laft, I got back, I told the people what a fweet walk I had had ; and they 
then fpoke much of a profpeCt from a neighbouring Kill, known by the name of Rich- 
mond Hill, which was the very fame hill, from the top of which I had juft been gazing, 
at thehoufes in the vale the preceding evening. From this fame hill, therefore, I re- 
folved the next morning to fee the fun rife. 

The landlady of this houfe was a notable one ; and talked fo much and fo loud to her 
fervants, that I could not get to fleep, till it was pretty late. However I was up next 
morning at three o’clock: and was now particularly fenfible of the great inconveniences 
they fuftain in England by their bad cuftom of rifing fo late: for, as I was the only one 
in this family who was up,l coul<I not get out of the houfe. This obliged metofpend 
three moft irkfome and heavy hours till fix o’clock; however, a fervant, a: length, 
opened the door ; and I rufhed out, to climb Richmond-hill. To my infinite difap- 
pointment, w ithin the fpace of an hour, the fky had become overcaft, and it was x\o\v 
fo cloudy, that I could not even fee, nor of courfe enjoy, one half of the delightful prof- 
pe£l that lay before me. ’ 

On the top of this hill is an alley of chefnut-trees, under which here and there feats 
are placed. Behind the alley is a row of well-built gentlemen’s country feats : one does 
not wonder to fee it thus occupied; befides the pure air, the profpeft exceeds every 
thing elfe of the kind in the world. I never faw a palace* which (if I were the owner 
of it) I would not give for any of the houfes I now faw on'Richmond Terrace. 

The defeent of the hill to the Thames is covered with verdure, the Thames, at the 
foot of it, forms near a feini- circle j in which it feeps to embrace woody plains, 
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with meadows and country feats in its bofom. On one fide you fee the town and its 
magnificent bridge j and on the other a dark wood. 

•At a didance you could perceive peeping out among the meadows and woods fundry 
fmall villages, fo that notwithftanding the dullrid's of the weather, this profpeft, even 
now, was one of the fined I had ever feen. But what is the reafon, that yeitorday even- 
ing my feelings were far more acute and lively, the impreflions made on me much ftrong- 
er, when from the vale I viewed the hill, and fancied that there was in it every thing 
that was delightful, than they are this morning, when from the hill I overlooked the 
vale, and knew pretty exactly what it contained ? 

I have now finilhed my breakfad; and once more feize my dad, (the only companion 
I have) and now again, fet out on this romantic journey on foot. From Windfor you 
fliall hear more of me. 


Windfor , 1 3 th June . 

I HAVE already, my deared friend, now that I write to you from hence, expe- 
rienced fo many inconveniences as a traveller on foot, that I am at fotne lofs to deter- 
mine, whether or no I fiiall go on with my journey in the fame manner. 

A traveller on foot in this country feems to be confidered as a fort of wild man, or 
out-of-the-way being, who is dared at, pitied, fufpefted, and fliunned by every body 
that meets him. At lead this has hitherto been my cafe, on the road from Richmond 
to Windfor. 

My hod at Richmond, yederday morning, could not diffidently exprefs his fur- 
prize, that I intended to venture to walk as far as Oxford, and dill farther, lie how- 
ever was fo kind as to fend his fon, a clever little boy, to fhew me the road leading to 
Windfor. 

At fird I walked along a very pleafant footway by the fide of the Thames ; where 
clofe to my right lay the king’s garden. On the oppofite bank of the Thames was 
Ifleworth, a fpot that feemed to be didinguilhed by fome elegant gentlemen’s country - 
feats and gardens. Here 1 was obliged to ferry the river, in order to get into the Ox- 
ford-road, which alfo leads to Windfor. 

When I was on the other fide of the water, I came to a houfe, and alked a man who 
was Handing at the door, if 1 was on the right road to Oxford. “ Yes,” faid he, “ but 
you want a carriage to carry you thither when I anfwered him that I intend- 
ed walking it, he looked at me fignificantly, fhook his head,* and went into the houfe 
again. , 

I was now on the road to Oxford. It is a charming fine broad road ; and I met on 
it carriages without number ; which, however, on account of the heat, occafioned a dud 
that was extremely troublefomc and difagreeable. The fine green hedges, which bor- 
der the roads in England, contribute greatly to render them pleafant. This was the 
cafe in the roa'd I now travelled : for, when I was tired, I fat down id the fliade under 
one of thefe hedges, and read Milton. But this relief was foon rendered difagreeable 
to me; for, thofe who rode, or drove, pad me, dared at me with adonifhment ; and 
made many fignificant gedures, as if they thought my head deranged. So fingular mud 
it needs have appeared to them to fee a man fitting along the fide of a public road, and 
reading. I therefore found myfelf obliged when I wifhed to reft myfelf and read, to 
look out for a retired fpot in lome by- lane or crofs-road. 
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When I again walked, many of the coachmen who drove by called out to me, ever 
and anon, and afked if 1 would not ride on the outfide ; and when, evyry now and then, 
a farmer on horfeback met me, he laid, and fccmingly with an air of pity for me, — 
“ ’(is warm walking, fir!” and when I paffed through a village, every old woman tes- 
tified her pity by an exclamation of — “ Good God !”. 

As far as Houufiow, the way was very pleafant ; afterwards I thought it not quite fo 
good. It lay acrofs a common, which was of a confiderable extent, and bare and 
naked ; excepting that here and there, I faw fheep feeding. 

I now began to be very tired ; when, to my aftonilhinenr,. T faw a tree in the middle 
of the common, that flood quite folitary, and fpread afhadelike an arbour round it; at 
the bottom, round the trunk, a bench was placed, on which one may fit down ; be- 
neath the {hade of this tree 1 repofed myi’elf a little, read fome of Milton, and made a 
note in my memorandum-book, that 1 would remember this tree, which had fo charita- 
bly and hofpitably received under its flude a weary traveller. This, you fee, I have 
now done. 

The fhort Englifh miles arc delightful for walking ; you are always pleafed to find, 
every nouf and then, in how fhort a time you have walked a mile ; though, no doubt, 
a mile is every where a mile. I walk but a moderate pace, and can accomplifli four 
Englifh miles in an hour ; it ufed to take me pretty nearly the fame time for one Ger- 
man mile. Now it is a pleafing exchange to find, that in two hours I can walk eight 
miles. And now I fancy, 1 was about feventeen miles from London, when I came to 
an inn, where, for a little wine and water, I was obliged to pay fixpence. An Eng- 
lifliman who happened to be fitting by the fide of the innkeeper, found out that I was a 
German, and of courfe from the country of his queen ; in praife of whom he was quite 
lavifh ; obferving more than once, that England never had had fuch a queen, and would 
not eafily get fuch another. 

It now began to grow hot. On the left hand, almofl clofe to the high road, I met 
with a Angularly clear rivulet. In this I bathed, and was much refrefhed j and after- 
wards, with frefh alacrity, continued my journey. 

I had now got over the common* and was once more in a country rich and well cul- 
tivated, beyond all conception. This continued to be the cafe as far as Slough, which 
is twenty miles and a half from London, on the way to Oxford ; and from which to 
the left there is a road leading to Windfor, whofe high white caftle I have already feen 
at a diftance. 

I made no flay here, but went directly to the right, along a very pleafant high- 
road, between meadows and green hedges, towards Windfor, where I arrived about 
noon. 

It ftrikes a foreigner as fomething particular and unufual, when, on palling through 
thefe fine Englifh towns, he obferves none of thofe circumftances by which the towns 
in Germany aje diflinguifhed from the villages, no walls, no gates, no fentries, nor 
garrifons. No ftern examiner coiftes here to fearch and infpeft us or our baggage ; no 
imperious guard here demands a fight of our paffports ; perfectly free and unmolefted, 
we here walk through villages and towns as unconcerned as we fhould through an 
houfe of our own. * 

Juft before I got to Windfor, I paffed Eton college, one of the firft public fchools in 
England, and perhaps in the world. I have before obferved, that there are in England 
fewer of thefe great fchools than one might expeft. It lay on my left j and on the 
right, dire&ly oppofite to it, was an inn, into which I went* 
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I fuj.pofe it «■;« during the hour of recreation, or in playtime, when I got to Eton; 
for ] jaw the l.ojs iu the yard before the college, which was indofed by a low wall, 
in great numb nr, w alking and running up and down. 

Their dref:. iriuck me particularly : from the biggelt to the lead, they all wore black 
cloak;:, or govt its, over coloured cloaths ; through which there was an aperture i'or their 
arms. They alio wore befides, a fquare hat or cap, that feetned to be covered with 
velvet, fuel; as our clergymen in many places wear. 

They were differently employed ; l'ome talking together ; fome playing ; and fome 
had their books in their hands, and were reading; but I was foon obliged to get out 
c.f their light, they dared at me fo, as I came along, all over dull, with my flick in 
my hand. 

As I entered the inn, and deftred to have fomething to eat, the countenance of the 
waiter foon gave me to underhand, that 1 Ihould there find no very friendly reception. 
"Whatever I got they feemed to give me with fuch an air, as fhewed too plainly how 
little they thought of me; and as if they confidered me but as a beggar. I rnuh do 
them thejuitice to own, however, that they fuflered me to pay like a gentleman. No 
doubt this was the firfl time this pert bepowdered puppy had ever been called on to 
wait on a poor devil, who entered their place on foot. 1 was tired, and aiked for a bed- 
room, where I might fleep. They {hewed me into one that much refembled a prifou 
for malefactors. I requelled that I might have a better room at night ; on which, with- 
out any apology, they told me, that they had no intention of lodging me, as they had 
no room for fuch guelts; but that 1 might go back to Slough, where very probably I 
might get a night’s lodging. 

With money in my pocket, and a confcioufnefs, moreover, that I was doing nothing 
that was either imprudent, unworthy, or really mean, I own it mortified and vexed me, 
to find myfclf obliged to put up with this impudent ill-ufagc from people who ought to 
reflect, that they are but the fervants of the public, and little likely to recommend them- 
felves to the high by being infolcnt to the low-. They made me, however, pay them 
two {hillings for my dinner and coffee ; which I had juft thrown down, and was pre- 
paring to fluke off' the duft from my fhoes, and quit this inhofpitable St. Chriftopher, 
when the green hills of Windfor fmiled lb friendly upon me, that they feemed to invite 
hjc firfl tovifit them. 

And now trudging through the ffreets of Windfor, I at length mounted a fort of 
hill ; a fleep path led me on to its fummit, clofb to the walls of the caflle, where I had 
an uncommonly extenfive and fine pro fpecl, which fo much raifed my heart, that in a 
moment, I forgot not only the inlults of waiters and tavern-keepers, but the hardfhip 
of my lot, , in being obliged to travel in a manner that expofed me to the fcorn of a 
people whom I wifhed to refpect. Below me lay the moll beautiful landfcapes in the 
world ; all the rich fccnery that nature, in her belt attire, can exhibit. Here were the 
fpotS that furnifhed thole delightful themes, of which the mufe of Denham and Pope 
made choice. 1 feemed to view a whole world at once, rich and beautiful beyond con- 
ception. At that moment what mere could 1 have wifhed for. 

And the venerable caftle, that royal edifice which, in every part of it, has flrong 
traces of antiquity, {'miles through its green trees, like the ferent* countenance of Tome 
hoary fage, who, by the vigor of an happy conflilution, Hill retains many of the charms 
of youth. * 

Nothing infpired ijie with more veneration and awe, than the fine old building Sr. 
George’s church ; which, js you come down from the caflle, is on your right. At the 
fight of it, pail centuries feemed *to revive in my imagination. 
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But I will foe no more of thofe fights which are fhewn you by one of thofe v.-nal 
p. ators, who ton times a day, parrot-wife, repeat over the fame dull leffon they have 
g‘>t by heart. The fully fellow, who for a milling conducted me round the church, 
had nearly, with his chattering, destroyed the fineit imprefiions. Henry the Eighth, 
(.'liarlcs the Eirft, and Edward the Eourth, are buried here. After all, tin’s church, 
bo:h within and without, has a moll melancholy and difmal appearance. 

They were building at what is called the queen’s palace; and prodigious quantities 
of materials arc provided for that purpofe. 

I now went down a gentle declivity into the delightful park at Windfor; at the foot 
of which it looks fo fombrous and gloomy, that 1 could hardly help fancying it was 
feme vail old Gothic temple. This forelt certainly, in point of beauty, furpaffos every 
thing of the kind you can figure to yourfelf. To its own charms, when I law it, there 
were added a moll pieafmg and philofophical folitude ; the coolncfs of an evening 
breeze; till aided by the foft founds of mulic, which, at this diflance from the cafUe, 
from whence it iflued, was inexpreflibly fweet. It threw me into a fort of enthu- 
hallic and pieafmg reverie, which made me ample amends for the fatigues, difeourte- 
lks, and continued crofs accidents I had encountered in the coutfe of the day. 

I now lelt tlie fureft ; the clock flruck fix, and the workmen were going home from 
their work. ° 

I have forgot to mention the large round tower of the cafllc ; which is alfo a very 
ancient building. The roads that lead to it are, all along their (ides, planted with 
flmibs; tliefe being modern and lively, make a pleafing contrail to the fine old mofly 
walls. On the top of this tower the flag of Great Britain is ufually difplayed ; which, 
hew ever, as it was now late in the evening, was taken in. 

As 1 came down from thecaille, 1 Jiiw the king driving up to it, in a very plain, two. 
wheeled, open carriage. The people here were politer than I ufed to think they were 
in London ; for I did not fee a fingle perfon,. high or low, who did not pull off their 
hats as their fbvercign pafl'cd them. 

1 was now again in Windfor ; and found myfelf not far from the caftle, oppofite to 
a very capital inn, where 1 faw many officers and feveral perfons of confequence going 
in and out. And here at this inn, contrary to all expectation, I was received by the 
landlord with great civility, and even kindnefs ; very contrary to the haughty and in- 
folent airs which the upftart at the other, and his jackanapes of a waiter, there thought 
fit to give ihcmfelves. * 

However, it feemed to be my fate to be ftill a fcandal and an eye-fore to all the wait- 
ers. lhe maid, by the order of her mailer, Ihewed me a room where I might adjuft 
my drefs a little ; but I could hear her mutter and grumble as lhe went along with me. 
Having put myfelf a little to rights, I went down into the coffee-room, which is imme- 
diately at the entrance of the houfe, and told the landlord, that I thought I wilhed to 
have yet one more walk, ©n this he obligingly diretled me to ftroll down a pleafant 
field behind his houfe, at the foot 6f which, he faid, I fhould find the Thames, and a 
good bathing-place. 

I followed his advice, and this evening was, if poflible, finer than the preceding. 
Here again, as I had been told I fhould, I found the Thames ’with all its gentle wind- 
ings; Windfor Ihone nearly as bright over the green vale, as thofe charming houfes 
on tvichmond hill, and the verdure was not lefs loft and delicate. The field I was in, 
feemed to Hope a little towards the Thames. I feated myfelf noar a bulh, and there 
waited the going down of the fun. At a diftance 1 faw a number of people bathing in 
the 1 harnes. When after fun-let, they were a little difperfed, I drew near the fpot I 
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had been directed to j and here, for the firft time, I fported in the cool tida of the 
Thames. The bank was deep, but my landlord had dug fome fteps that went down 
into the water ; which is extremely convenient for thofe who cannot fwim. Whilft I 
was there, a couple of fmart lively apprentice boys came alfo from the town ; who, 
with the greateft expedition, threw oft' their cloaths and leathern aprons, and plunged 
themfelves, head foremoft, into the water, where they oppofed the tide with their 
finewy arms till they were tired. They advifed me with much natural civility, 
to untie my hair, and that then, like them, I might plunge into the dream head 
foremod. 

Refrelhed and ftrengthened by this cool bath, I took a long walk by moon-light on 
the banks of the Thames ; to my left were the towers of Windfor, before me a little 
village, with a deeple, the top of which peeped out among the green trees ; at a dis- 
tance two inviting hills, which I was to climb in the morning ; and around me the 
green corn-fields. Oh ! how indefcribably beautiful was this evening, and this walk ! 
At a diftance among the houfes, I could eafily defer)' the inn where I lodged, and where 
I feemed to myfclf at length to have found a place of refuge, and an home ; and I 
thought, if I could but day there, I lhould not be very forry if I were never to find 
another. 

How foon did all thefe pleafing dreams vanifli ! On my return the waiters (who 
from my appearance, too probably expe&ed but a trifling reward for their attentions 
to me) received me gruffly, and as if they were forry to fee me again. This was 
not all ; I had the additional mortification to be again roughly accofted by the crofs 
maid, who had before (hewn me to the bed-chamber; and who, dropping a kind of 
half courtefy, with a fupprefled laugh, fneeringly told me, I might look out for ano- 
ther lodging, as I could not fleep there, fince the room die had by miflake fliewn me, 
was already engaged. It can hardly be neceflary to tell you, that I loudly protefted 
againft this fudden change. At length .the landlord came, and I appealed to him ; 
and he with great courtefy immediately defired another room to be fliewn me ; in which, 
however, there were two beds ; fo that I was obliged to admit a companion. Thus 
was I very near being a fecond time turned out of an inn. 

Dire&ly under my room was the tap-room ; from which I could plainly hear too 
much of the converfation of fome low people, who were drinking and finging fongs, in 
which, as far as I could underftand them, there were many pafiages at leaft as vulgar 
and nonfenfical as ours. * * 

This company I guefled, confided chiefly of foldiers and low*felIows. I was hardly 
well lulled to fleep by this hurly-burly, when my chum (probably one of the drinking 
party below) came (tumbling into the room and againft my bed. At length, though 
not without 1 fome difficulty, he found his own bed ; into which he threw himfelf juft 
as he was, without (laying to pull off either cloaths or boots. 

Tliis morning I rofe very early, as 1 had propofed, in order to climb the two hills, 
which yefterday prefented me with fo inviting a profp'ed ; and in particular, that one of 
them on the fummit of which an high white houfe appeared among the dark green trees ; 
the other was clofe by. 

I found no regular pafh leading to thefe hills ; and therefore went ftraight forward, 
without minding roads; only keeping in view the objed of my aim. This certainly 
created me fome trouble. I had fometimes an hedge, and fometirrtes a bog to walk 
round ; but at length I had attained the foot of the fo eameftly wifhed-for hill, with 
the high white houfe on its fummit, when, juft as I was going to afeend it, and was 
already pleafing myfelf in the idea with the profped from the white houfe, behold I 

7. read 
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readthefe words on a board: Take care! there are fteel traps arid fpring guns here. 

All my labour was loft, and I now went round to the other hill ; but here were alfo 
fteel traps and fpring guns, though probably never intended to annoy fuch a wanderer 
as myfelf, who wiihed only to enjoy the fine morning air from this eminence. 

Thus difappointed in my hopes, I returned to Windfor, much in the fame temper 
and manner as I had yefterday morning from Richmond-Hill j where my wifhcs had 
alfo been fruftrated. 

When I got to my inn, I received from the ill-tempered maid, who feemed to have 
been ftationed there on purpofe to plague and vex me, the polite welcome, that on no 
account Ihould I fleep another night there. Luckily, that was not my intention. I now 
write to you in the coffee room, where two Germans are talking together, who cer- 
tainly little fufpett how well I underftand them ; if I were to make myfelf known to 
them, as a German, mod probably, even thefe fellows would not fpeak to me, be- 
caufe I travel on foot. I fancy they are Hanoverians ! The weather is fo fine, that 
notwithftanding the inconveniences I have hitherto experienced on this account, I think 
I (hall continue my journey in the fame manner. 


Oxford , June 25. 

TO what various, Angular, and unaccountable fatalities and adventures are not foot- 
travellers expofed, in this land of carriages and horfes ! But, I will begin my relation 
in form and order. 

In Windfor, I was obliged to pay for an old fowl I had for fupper; for abed-room 
which I procured with fome difficulty and not without murmurs, and in which, to 
compleat my mifadventures, I was disturbed by a drunken fellow ; and for a couple 
of dilhes of tea, nine Ihillings, of which the fowl alone was charged fix Ihillings. 

As I was going away, the waiter, who had ferved me with fo very ill a grace, placed 
himfelf on the ftairs, and faid, “ pray remember the waiter !” I gave him three half- 
pence : on which he faluted me with the heartieft G — dd—n you, fir ! I had ever 
heard. At the door flood the crofs maid, who alfo accofted me with — “ pray remem- 
ber the chamber-maid!” — “Yes, yes,” faid I, “ I fhall long remember your molt 
ill-mannered behaviour and fhameful incivility ■** and fo I gave her nothing. I hope 
fhe was flung and nettled at my reproof : however fhe ftrove to ftifle her anger by a 
contemptuous, loud hprfe laugh. Thus, as I left Windfor, I was literally followed 
by abufes and curfes. , 

I am viery forry to fay, that I rejoiced when I once more perceived the towers of 
Windfor behind me. It is not proper for wanderers to be prowling near the palaces of 
kings : and fo I fat me down, philosophically, in the fhade of a green hedge, and again 
read Milton, no friend of kings, though the firft of poets. Whatever I may think of 
their inns, it is impoflible not to admire and be charmed with this country. <•- 

I took my way through Slough by Salt-hill, to Maidenhead. At Salthill, which 
can hardly be called even a village, I faw a barber’s fhop ; and fo I refolved to get 
myfelf both fhaved and dreffed. For putting my hair a little in order, and fhaving 
me, I was forced to pay him a ‘Hulling. Oppofite to this fhop, there ftands an elegant 
houfe, and a neat garden. 

Between Salt hill and Maidenhead, I met with the firft very remarkable and alarm- 
ing adventure, that has occurred during my pilgrimage. 

Hitherto I had fcarcely met a Angle loot paflenger, whilft coaches without number 
every moment rolled pafs me $ for, thpre are few roads, even in England, more 

crowded 
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crowded than this wcfiern road, which leads to Bath and Ikriitol, as well as to Oxford. 

I now alfo began to meet numbers of people on horfeback ; which is by no means an 
ufual method of travelling. 

The road now led me along a low funken piece of ground between high trees, fo 
that I could not fee far before me, when a fellow in a brown frock and- round hat, with 
a ftick in his hand a great deal ftronger than mine, came tip to me. Ills countenance 
immediately ftruck me, as having in it fomething fuipirinus. lie however pafl'cd me ; 
but before I was aware, he turned back and dked me for a halfpenny, to buy, as he 
faid, fome bread, as he had eat nothing that day. 1 felt in my pocket, and found that 
I had no halfpence ; no, nor even a fixpence : imhort, not! mg but fhillings. I told 
him the circumftance, which I hoped oulc excufe me : n which he laid, with an 
air and manner the drift of which x - oulcl not underhand, “ God bid's my foul !” 
This drew my attention ftill defer to the huge brawny fill, which grafped his Hick ; 
apd that clofer attention determined me immediately to put my hand in my pocke: and 
give him a /hilling. Meanwhile a coach came up. The fcllov. thanked me, and went on. 
Had the coach come a moment fooner, I fhculd not eafily ha . c given him the fhilling ; 
which, God' nows, 1 could not well fpare. Whetlier this was a foot-pad or not, 1 will 
not pretend to fr"; but be had every appearance of it. 

1 now came to Maidenhead brid e, which is live and twenty Englilh miles from 
London. 

The Englilh mile-ftones give me much plcafur'* and they certainly are a great con- 
venience to travellers. They have often feemed <o cafe me of half the ditlance of a 
journey, merely by telling me how far I had ready gone ; and by alluring me that 
I was on the right road. For, befides the diftance from London, every mile Hone 
informs you, that, to the next place is lb many miles : and where there are crofs- 
roads, there' are dire&ion- polls, fo that it is hardly poffible to lofe one’s-felf in walk- 
ing. I muH confefs that- all this journey has feemed but as it were one continued walk 
for pleafure. 

From Maidenhead-bridge, there is a delightful profpe£t towards an hill, which ex- 
tends itfelf a.ong the right bank of the Thames : and on the top of it, there are two 
beautiful country feats, all furrounded with meadows and parks. The firlt is called 
Taplow, and beh igs to the carl of Inchiquin ; and a little farther Cliefden, which 
alfo belongs to him. 

Thefe villas fcom all to be furrounded with* green meado;,vs ; lying along thick 
woods ; and, altogether, are moll charming. , 

From this bridge, it is not far to Maidenhead ; near which, on the left, is another 
profpedt of a beautiful feat, belonging to Pennyfton Powney, efq. 

All this knowledge I have gained chiefly from my Englilh guide ; which I have 
conftantly in my hand ; and in which every thing moll worthy of notice in everv mile 
is marked. Thefe notices 1 get confirmed or refuted by the people at whofe houfes 
I Hop *, who wonder how I, who am a foreigner, have come to be fo \ydl acquainted 
with their country. 

Maidenhead is a place of little note ; for fome mulled ale, which I defired them to 
make me, I was obliged tq, pay nine pence. I fancy they did not jtake me to be either 
a great, or a very rich man. For, I heard them fay, as I pafled on. “ A flout fel- 
low 1” This, though perhaps not untrue, did not feem to found in my ears, as very 
refpeftful. 

At the end of the village was a lhoe-maker’s fhop j juft as at the end of Salthill, 
there was a baibcr’s fhop. 


From 
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Form hence I went to Henley, which is eleven miles from Maidenhead, and thirty- 
fix from London. 

Having walked pretty faft for fix Englilh miles together, and being now only five 
miles from Henley, I came to a riling ground where there juft happened to be a mile- 
ilone, near which I fat down, to enjoy one of the molt delightful profpects ; the con- 
templation of which, I recommend to every one, who may ever happen to come to this 
fpot. dole before me role a foit hill, full < f green corn-fields, fenced with quick- 
hedges ; and the top of it was encircled with a wood. 

.At fome little diltance, in a large femicirclc, one green hill rofe after another, all 
around me, gently railing themfelvcs aloft from the banks of the Thames, and on which 
woods, meadows, arable lands, and villages were mterfperfed in the greateft and rnoft 
beautiful variety ; whilfl. at their foot the Thames meandered, in moll pidlurefque 
windings, among villages, gentlemen’s feats, and green vales. 

The banks of the Thames are every where beautiful, everywhere charming: how 
delighted was I with the light of it, when, having loll it lor a fhort time, 1 luddcnly 
and unexpectedly law it again with all its beautiful banks. In the vale below, flocks 
were feeding ; and from the hills, I heard the fweetci times of diltant bells. 

The circumitancc that renders thefc Englilh profpefts fo enchantingly beautiful, is :i 
concurrence and union of the tout cnfnnbk. Every thing coincides and confpires to ren- 
der them fine, moving, pictures. It is impoflible to name, or find a fpot, on which 
the eye would not delight to dwell. Any of the lead beautiful of any of thefc views 
that I have feen in England, would any where in Germany, be deemed a pa- 
radife. 

Reinforced, as it were, by this gratifying profpedt, to fupport frelh fatigues, I now 
walked a quick pace, both up and clown the lulls, the fiu\ emaining miles to Henley j 
where I arrived about four in the afternoon. 

To the left, jull before I got to Henley, on this fide of the Thames, I faw on a 
hill, a fine park and a magnificent country feat ; at prefent occupied by general 
Conway. 

Juft before my entrance into Henley, I walked a little d'-eflly on the banks of the 
Thames; and fat myfelf down in the high grals ; vvhilft opj. litefo me, on the other 
fide, lay the park on the hill. As I was a little tired, I fell alleep, and when I 
awaked the hit rays of the fetting fun juft Ihone upon me. 

Invigorated by this fv/oet, though Ihort, Humber, 1 walked on ; and entered the 
town. It’s appearance, Tiowcver, indicated that it was too line a place for me, and 
fo I determined to flop at an inn on the road-fide ; fuch an one as the Vicar of Wake- 
field well calls, “the refort of indigence and frugality.” 

The word of it was, no one, even in thefe places of refuge, would take me m. Yet, 
on this road, I met two farmers, the firft of whom I alked, whether he thought I could 
get a night’s lodging at an houfe which I faw at a diftance, by the road fide. “ Yes, 
fir, I dare fay you*may ! he replied. But he was miltaken : when I cam ; there, I was 
accolled with that fame harih falutation, which though alas, no longer quite new to 
me, was ftill unplcafing to my ears, ,Ve have got no beds ; .you can’t ftay here to 
night!” It was the faint' at the other inn, on the road ; I was therefore obliged to de- 
termine to walk on as tar as Nettlebed, which was five miles, farther ; where I arrived 
rather late in the evening, when it was indeed quite dark. % 

Every thing. feemed to be all alive in this little, village ; there was a party of militia 
foldiers who were daneng, finging, and making merry.* Immediately ou my entrance 
into the village, the lirlt houfe that I faw, . lying on iny left was an inn, from which, . 

• * 6 as 
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as ufual in England, a large beam extended acrofs the ftrect to the oppofite 
houfe, from which hung dangling an aftonifliing large fign, with the name of the pro- 
prietor. 

“ May I ftay here to night ?” I alkcd with eagernefs : “ why, yes, you may an 
anfwer, which, however cold and furly, made me exceedingly happy. 

They fhewed me into the kitchen, and let tne down to fup at the fame table with fome 
foldiers and the fervants. 1 now, for the firft time, found myfelf in one of thole 
kitchens which I had fo often read of in Fielding’s fine novels ; and which certainly give 
one, on the whole, a very accurate idea of Englifli manners. 

The chimney in this kitchen, where they were roafting and boilings feemed to be 
taken oft from the reft of the room and cnclofed by a wooden partition: thg reft of 
the apartment was made ufe of as a fitting and eating room. All round on the fides 
were Shelves with pewter dilhes and plates, and the ceiling was well Itored with pro- 
• vifions of various kinds, fuch as fugar-loaves, black-puddings, hams, faufages, flitches of 
bacon, &c. 

"While I was eating, a poft-chaife drove up ; and in a moment both the folding-doors 
were thrown open, and the whole houfe fet in motion, in order to receive, with all due 
refpcdf, thefe guefts, who, no doubt, were fuppofed to be peribns of confequence. The 
gentlemen alighted however only for a moment, and called for nothing but a 
couple of pots of beer ; and then drove away again. Notwithftanding the people 
of the houfe behaved to them with all poflible attention, for they came in a poft- 
chaife. 

Though this was only an ordinary village, and they certainly did not take me 
-for a perfon of confequence, they yet gave me a carpeted bed-room, and a very good 
bed. 

The next morning I put on clean linen, which I had along with me, and dreffed my- 
felf as well as I could. And now, when I thus made my appearance, they did not, 
as they had the evening before, fhew me into the kitchen, but into the parlour ; a 
room that feemed to be allotted for ftrangers, on the ground-floor. I was alfo now 
addreffed by the mod refpe&ful term, fir ; whereas, the evening before I had been 
called only majicr : by this latter appellation, I believe, it is ufual to addrefs only far- 
mers, and quite common people. 

This was Sunday ; and all the family werq in their funday-cloaths. I now be- 
gan to be much pleafed with this village, and fo I refolved tef flop at it for the day, arid 
attend divine-fervice. For this purpofe I borrowed a prayer-book of my hoft. Mr. 
Illing wa 5 his name, which ftruck me the more, perhaps, becaufe it is a very common 
name in Germany. During my breakfaft I read over feveral parts of the Englifh liturgy, 
and could not help being ftruck at the circumftance that every word in the whole fervice 
feertis to be preferibed and dictated to the clergyman. They do not vifit the fick but 
by a preferibed form : as, for inftance, they rnuft, begin by faying, “-Peace be to this 
houfe,” &c. ' • 

Its being called a prayer-book, rather than, like ours, an hymn-book, arifes from 
the nature of the Englifli fervice, which is compofed very little of Tinging ; and al- 
moft entirely of praying. The pfalms of David, however, jfre here tranflated into 
Englifli verfe ; and are generally printed at the end of Englifli prayer-books. 

The prayer-book^ which my landlord lent me, was quite a family-piece ; for all his 
children’s births and names, and alfo. his own wedding-day, were . very carefully fet 
down on it. Even on this acceunt alone the book would not have been uninterefting 
to me. « ' • 


At 
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At iialf-paft nine, the fervice began. Dire£Uy oppofite to our houfe, the boys of the 
village were all drawn up, as if they had been recruits, to be drilled : all well-looking, 
healthy lads, neat and decently drefled, and with their hair cut ihort and combed on 
the forehead, according to the Englifh falhion. Their bofoms were open, and the 
white frills of their fhirts turned back on each fide. They feemed to be drawn up here 
at the entrance of the village, merely to wait the arrival of the clergyman. 

I walked a little way out of the village ; where, at fome diftance,- I faw fcveral 
people coming from another village, to attend divine fervice here at Neitlebed. 

At length came the parfon on horfeback. The boys pulled off their hats, and all 
made him very low bows. He appeared to be rather an elderly man, and wore his own 
hair round and decently drefled ; or rather curled naturally. 

The bell now rung in, and fo I too, with a fort of fecret proud fenfation, as if I alfo 
had been an Englilhtnan, went with my prayer-book under my arm to church, along 
with the reft of the congregation} and when I got into the church, the clerk very civilly 
feated me clofe to the pulpit. , 

Nothing can poflibly be more Ample, apt, and becoming than the few decorations of 
this church. 

Dire&ly over the altar, on two tables, in large letters, the ten commandments were 
written. There furely is much wifdom and propriety in thus placing, full in the view 
of the people, the fum and fubftance of all morality. 

Under the pulpit, near the fteps that led up to it, was a delk, from which the clergy- 
man read the liturgy, the refponfes were all regularly made by the clerk ; the whole 
congregation joining occafionally, though but in a low voice: As for inftance, the mi- 
nifter laid, “ Lord have mercy upon us !”„ the clerk and the corjgregation immediately 
fubjoin, “ and forgive us all our fins.” In general, when the clergyman offers up a 
prayer, the clerk, and the whole congregation anfweronly. Amen! 

The Englifli fervice muft needs be exceedingly fatiguing to the officiating minifter, 
inafinuch as, befides a fermon, the greateft part of the liturgy falls to his lhare to read, 
befides the pfalms, and two leffons. The joining of the whole congregation in prayer 
has femething exceedingly folemn and affe&ing in it. Two foldiers, who fat near me 
in the church, and who had probably been in London, feemed to wilh to pafs for phi- 
lofophers, and wits } for they did not join in the prayers of the church. 

The fervice was now pretty well advanced, when I obferved fome little ftir in the delk, 
the clerk was bufy, and v hey feemed to "be preparing for fomething new and folemn $ 
And I alfo perceived fevcral mufical inftruments. The clergyman now flopped, and the 
clerk then faid, in a loud voice, ** Let us ling to the praife and glory of God, the forty- 
feventh pfalm.” 

I cannot well exprefs how affefting and edifying it feemed to me, to hear this whole, 
orderly, and decent congregation, in thisfmall country church, joining together, yrith 
vocal and inftrumental mufic, in the praife of their Maker. It was the more grateful, 
as haying been performed not by mercenary muficians, but by the peaceful and pious 
inhabitants, of this fweet village. I can hardly figure to tnyfelf any offering more likely 
to be grateful to God. 

The congregation fang and prayed alternately feveral times ; and the tunes of the 
pfalms were particularly lively and cheerful, though at the fame time fuffidently graven 
and uncommonly interefting. I am a warm admirer of all facred mufic; and I cannot 
but add, that, chat of the church of England is particularly calculated to raife the heart 
to devotion. I own it often affe£ted me even to tears 

vol. n. 2 e 
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The clergyman now ftood up and made a fhort, but very proper difcourfe bn this 
text ; “ Not all they who fay, Lord, Lord ! {hall enter the kingdom of heaven.” His 
language was particularly plain, though forcible; his arguments were no lefs plain, con- 
vincing, and earned ; but contained nothing that was particularly ftriking. 1 .do not 
think the fermon laded more than half an hour. 

This clergyman had not perhaps a very prepoffeffing appearance : I thought him alto 
a little didant and referved ; and l did not quite like his returning the bows of the far- 
mers with a very formal nod. 

I daid till the fervice was quite over; and then went out of the church with the con- 
gregation, and amufed myfelf with reading the infcriptions on the tomb-dones, in the 
church-yard ; which, in general, are fimpler, more pathetic, and better written than 
ours. 

There were fome of them, which, to be fure, were ludicrous and laughable 
enough. 

Among thefe is one on the tomb of afmith, which, on account of it's Angularity, I 
here copy and fend you. 


" My fledge and anvil lie declin’d. 

My bellows too have loft their wind ; 

My fire’s extinft, xny forge decay’d. 

My coals are fpent, my iron’s gone. 

My nails arc drove ; my work is done.” 

Many of thefe epitaphs clofed with the following quaint rhymes : 


" Phyficians were in vain ; 

God knew *he beft ; 

So here I reft.” 

In the body of the church 1 faw a marble monument of a fon of the celebrated Dr* 
Wallis, with the following fimple and affefting infeription : 


44 The fame good fenfe which qualified him for every public employment. 

Taught him to fpendhis life here in retirement.” 

All the farmers, whom I faw here, were dreffed, not as ours are, in coarfe frocks, but 
with fome tafte, in fine good cloth ; and were to be diftinguifhed from the people of 
the town,* not fo much by their drefs, as by the greater fimplicity and modefly of their 
behaviour. 

Some foldiers, who probably were ambitious of being thought to know the world, 
and to be wits, joined me, as I was looking at the church, and feemed to be quite 
aihamedof it, as, they faid, it was only a very mifer&ble church. On which I took the 
liberty to inform them, that no church could be mifcrable, which contained orderly and 
good people. 

I ftaid here to dinner. In the afternoon there was no fervice ; the young people, 
however, went to church, and there fang fome few pfalms. Others of the congregation 
were alfo prefent. This as conducted with fo much decorum, that I could hardly help 
confidering it, as, adually a kind of church-fervice. I {laid, with great pleafure, tiU 
this meeting alfo was over. ' 

I feemed 
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I feemed indeed to be enchanted, and as if I could not leave this village. Three 
times did I get off, in order to go on farther, and as often returned, more than half re- 
folved to fpend a week, or more, in my favourite Nettlebed. 

But the recolleftion that I had but a few weeks to flay in England, and that l mull 
fee Derbyihire, at length drove me away. I call many a longing, lingering look on 
•the little church*fteeple, and thofe hofpitable friendly roofs, where, all that morning, I 
bad found myfelf fo perfectly at home. 

It was now nearly three o’clock in the afternoon when I left this place ; and I was 
Hill 1 8 miles from Oxford. However, I feemed refolved to make more than one ftage 
of it to Oxford, that feat of the mules, and fo, by palling the night about five miles from 
it, to reach it in good time next morning. 

The road from Nettlebed feemed to me but as one long fine gravel walk in a neat 
garden. And my pace in it was varied, like that of one walking in a garden : I fome- 
times walked quick, then flow, and then fat down and read Milton. 

When I had got about eight miles from Nettlebed, and was now not far from Dor- 
chefter, I had the Thames at fome diltance on my left ; and on the oppofite fide, I 
faw an extenfivc hill, behind which a tall mall feemed to rife. This led me to fup- 
pofe, that on the other fide of the hill there mull needs alfo be a river. The profped 
I promifed myfelf from this hill could not pofliBly be palled ; and fo I went out of the 
road to the lent over a bridge acrofs the Thames, and mounted .the hill, always keeping 
the mall in view. When I had attained the fummit, 1 found (and not without fome 
fliame and chagrin) that it was all an illufion. There was, in faft, nothing before 
xne but a great plain ; and the mall had been fixed there, either as a may-pole only, 
or to entice curious people out of their way. 

I therefore now again, flowly and fuflenly, defcended the hill, at the bottom of which 
was an houfe, where feveral people were looking out of the window, and, as I fuppofed, 
laughing at me. Even if it were fo, it feemed to be but fair, and fo it rather amufed, 
than vexed me j and I continued to jog on, without much regretting my waile journey 
to the mad. 

Not far from Dorchefter, I had another delightful view. The country here became 
fo fine, that I pofitively could not prevail on myfelf to quit it, and fo 1 laid myfelf down 
on the green turf, which was fo frefli and fweet, that I could almoll have been con- 
tented, like Nebuchadnezzar, to have , grazed on it. The moon was at the full ; the 
fun darted its laft parting rays through the green hedges ; to all which was added, the 
overpowering fragance" of the meadows, the diverfified fong of the birds, the hills that 
Ikirted the Thames $ fome of them of a light, and others of a dark-green hue ; with the 
tufted tops of trees difperfed here and there among them. The contemplation of aU 
thefe delightful circumllances well-nigh overcame me. 

I arrived rather late at Dorchefter. This is only a fmall place ; but there is ir; it a 
large and noble old church. As I was walking along, I faw feveral ladies with their 
heads dreffed, leaning out of their windows, or Handing before the bdufes ; and this 
made me conclude, that this was too fine a place for me ; and fo I determined to 
walk on three quarters of i mile farther to Nuneham ; which place is only five 
miles from Oxford. * When 1 reached Nuneham, I was not a little tired; and it was 
alfo quite dark. , 

The place confifts of two rows of low, neat houfes, built clqfe to each other, and as re- 
gular and uniform as a London ftreet. All tfie doors feemed tb be fhut ; and even a 
light was to be feen only in a few of them. . 

■ * 3 * a At 
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At length quite at, the end of the place, I perceived a great fign hanging acrofs the 
ftreet, ana the lad houfe to the lef t was the inn, at which eyery thing teemed to be Hill 
in motion. 

1 entered without ceremony, and told them my errand ; which was, that I intended 
to fleep there that night. “ By no means was the anfwer, “ it was utterly impoffi- 
ble ; the whole houfe was full, and all their beds engaged ; and, as I had come fo far, 
I might even as well walk on the remaining five miles to Oxford.” 

Being very hungry, I requefted that, at leaft, they would give me fomething to eat. 
To this they anfwered, that, as I could not flay all night there, it would be more proper 
for me to fup where I lodged ; and lb I might go on. 

At length, quite humbled by the untouardnefs of my circumftances, I afked for a 
pot of beer, and that they did vouchfafe to give me, for ready money only ; but a 
bit of bread to eat with it (for which alio I would willingly have paid) they peremp- 
torily refufed me. 

Such unparalleled inhofpitality I really could not have expe&ed in an English inn: but, 
refolving, with a kind of fpiteful indignation, to fee how far their inhumanity would 
carry them, 1 begged that they would only let me fleep on a bench, and merely give 
me houfe-room ; adding, that if they would grant me that boon only, I would pay 
them the fame as for a bed ; for,, that *1 was fo tired, I could not poflibly go any far- 
ther. Even in the moment that I was thus humbly foliciting this humble boon, they 
banged the door to full in my face. 

As here, in a (mail village, they had refufed to receive me, it feemed to be pre- 
fumption to hope, that I fhould gain admittance at Oxford. What could I do ? I 
was much tired, and fo as it was not a very cold night, I refolved to pafs it in the open 
air ; in this refelution, bouncing from this rude inn, I went to look out for a conve- 
nient fpot for that purpofe, in an adjoining field, beneath fome friendly tree. Juft as I 
had found a place, which I thought would do, and was going to pull off my great coat, 
to lay under my head, by way of pillow, I heard fome one behind me, following me 
with a quick pace. At firft, I was alarmed, but my fears were foon difpelled by his 
calling after me, and afking, “ if I would accept of company.” 

As little as any one is to be trufied, who thus follows you into a field in a dark 
night, yet it was a pleafure to me to find that there were ftill fome beings not quite 
inhuman ; and at leaft one perfon, who ftill interefted himfelf about me : I therefore 
flopped, and as he came up to me, he faid that if I was a good walker, we might keep 
each other company, as he was alfo going to Oxford. 1 readily accepted of his pro- 
pofal, and ib we immediately fet off together. 

Now, a£ I could not tell whether my travelling companion was to be trufted or not, 
I foon took an opportunity to let him know that I was poor, and much diftrefted. To 
confirm this, I told him of the inhumanity with which I had juft been treated at the inn;, 
where they refufed a poor wanderer fo much as a plaqe to lay his head, or even a mon 
fel of bread for ibis money. • 

My companion fomewnat excufed the people by faying, that the houfe was really full 
of people who had been at work in the neighbourhood, and now flept there. But that 
they had refufed me a bit of bread he certainly could not juftify? As we went along, 
other topics of converfation were flirted, and among other things, he afked me, where 
I came from that day ? 

I anfwered from Nettlebed* and added, that I had attended divine fervice there that 
morning. 

As 
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As you probably palled through Dorchefter this afternoon, faid he, you might have 
heard me preach alfo, had you come into the church there, for that is my curacy, from 
which I am juft come, and am now returning to Oxford. So you are a clergyman, 
faid I, quite overjoyed that, in a dark night, I had met a companion on the road, who 
was of the fame profeilion as myfelf. And I alfo, faid I, am a preacher of the gofpel, 
though not of this country. And now I thought it right to give him to underhand, 
that it was not, as I had before intimated, out of abfolute poverty, but with a view of 
becoming better acquainted with men and manners, that 1 thus travelled on foot, fie 
was as much pleafed with this agreeable meeting as myfelf, and before we took a ftep 
farther, we cordially (hook hands. 

He now began to addrefs me in Latin, and on my anfwering him in that language, 
which I attempted to pronounce according to the Engli/h manner of /'peaking it, he 
applauded rile not a little for my correct pronunciation. He (hen told me, that foine 
years ago, in the night alfo, and nearly at the fame fpot where he found me, he had 
met another German, who likewife fpoke to him in Latin ; but this unknown coun- 
tryman of mine had pronounced it fo very badly, that he faid it was abfolutely unin- 
telligible. 

The converfation now turned on various theological matters ; and among others on 
the novel notions of a Dr. Prieftly, whom he roundly blamed. I was not at alldifpofed 
to difpute that point with him, and fo, profeiling with great fincerity,- an liigh efteem 
for the church of England, and great relpeft and regard for its clergy, I teemed to 
gain his good opinion. 

Beguiling the tedioufnefs of the road by fuch difeourfe, we were now got, almoft 
without knowing it, -quite to Oxford. 

He told me I Ihould now fee one of the fineft and mod beautiful cities, not only in 
England, but in all Europe. All he lamented was, that on account of the darknefs of 
the night, I Ihould not immediately fee it. 

This really was the cafe ; and now,* faid he, as we entered the town, I introduce you 
into Oxford by one of the fineft, the longeft, and moil beautiful ftreets, not only in 
this city, but in England, and I may fafely add in all Europe. 

The beauty and the magnificence of the llreet I could not diftinguilh ; but of its 
length I was perfe£Uy fenfible by my fatigue; for we ftill went on, and ftill through 
the longeft, the fineft, and mod beautiful ftreet in Europe, which feemed to have no 
end ; nor had 1 any aftbrance that I Ihould be able to find a bed for myfelf in all this 
famous ftreet. At length my companion flopped to take leave of me, and laid, he 
ihould now go to his college. 

And I, faid I, will feat myfelf for the night on this ftone bench, and aval. the mom- 
mg, as it will be in vain for me, I imagine, to look for lhelter in an houfe at this time 
of night. 

Seat yourfelf on a ftone, faid my companion, f and Ihook his head : No ! No ! come 
along with me, to a neighbouring’ ale-houl'e, where it is polfible, they mayn’t be gone 
to bed, and we may yet find company. We went on a few houfes further, and then 
knocked at a door. It was then nearly twelve. They readily let us in ; but how great 
was my aftonilhmenfr when, on being fhewn into a room-nri the left, I faw a great 
number of clergymen, all with their gowns and bands on, fitting round a large table, 
each with his pot of beer before him. My travelling companion introduced me to them, 
as a German clergyman, whom he could npt fufficiently praifefor my correct pronun* 
ciation of the Latin, my orthodoxy, and my good walking* 

* ’ Inow 
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I now faw myfelf in a moment, as it were, all at once tranfported into the midd of 
a company, all apparently very refpeftable men, but all drangers to me. And it ap- 
peared to me extraordinary, that I fhould, thus at midnight, be in Oxford, in a large 
company of Oxonian clergy, without well knowing how I had got there. Meanwhile, 
however, I took all the pains in my power to recommend myfelf to my company, and 
in the courfe of converfation, I gave them as good an account as I could of our German 
univerfities, neither denying nor concealing that, now and then, we had riots and 
didurbances. ** O we are very unruly here too,” faid one of the clergymen as he 
took a hearty draught out of his pot of beer, and knocked on the table with his hand. 
The conversion now became louder, more general," and a little confufed; they en- 
quired after Mr. Bruns, at prefent profeffor at Helmftadt, and who was known by many 
of them. 

Among thefe gentlemen there was one of the name of Clerk, who feemed ambition* 
to pafs for a great wit, which he attempted by flatting fundry objeftions to the Bible. 

I fhould have liked him better iff he had confined himfelf to punning and playing on 
his owp name, by telling us, again and again, that he fhould flill be at leaf! a Clerk, 
even though he fhould never become a clergyman. Upon the whole, however, he 
was, in his way, a man of fome humour, and an agreeable companion. 

Among other objections to the feriptures, he darted this one to my travelling com- 
panion, wftofe name 1 now learnt was Maud, that it was faid in the Bible, that God 
was ai wine-bibber, and a drunkard. On this Mr. Maud fell into a violent paifion, and 
maintained that it was utterly impoffible that any fuch paffage fhould be round in the 
Bible. Another divine, a Mr. Caem, referred us to his abfent brother, who had al- 
ready been forty years in the church, and mud certainly know fotaething of fuch a paf- 
fage if it were in’ the Bible, but he would venture to lay any wager his brother knew 
nothing of it. 

Waiter ! fetch a Bible ! called out Mr. Clerk, and a great family Bible was immediate- 
ly brought in, and opened on the table among'all the beer jugs. 

Mr. Clerk turned over a few leaves, and in the book of Judges, 9 th chapter, verfe 
xiii. he read, “ Should I leave my wine, which cheareth God and man ?** 

Mr. Maud ahd Mr. Caem, who had before been mod violent, now fat as if druck 
dumb. A filence of fome minutes prevailed, when all at once, the fpirit of revela- 
tion feemed to come on me, and I faid, “ Why, gentlemen ! you mud be fendble that 
it is but an allegorical expreflion ; and I added, how often in the Bible are kings called 
Gods!.” 

** Why yes, to be fure,*’ faid Mr. Maud and Mr. Caern, ** it is an allegorical ex- 
preflion; hothing can be more clear; it is a metaphor, and therefore it is abfurd to 
underdand it in a literal fenfe.” And now they, in their turn, triumphed over poor 
Clerk, and drank large draughts to my health. Mr. Clerk, however, had not yet ex- 
hauded his quiver, and fo he defired them to explain to him a paffage in the prophecy 
of Ifaiah, where it is faid in exprefs terms, that God is a barber. Mr. Maud was fo 
Vnraged at this, that he called Clerk an impudent fellow ; and Mr. Caem again dill 
more eamedly referred, us to his brother, who had been forty years in the church ; 
and who, therefore, he doubted not, would alfo confider Mr. Clerk as an impudent 
fellow, if he maintained any fuch abominable notions. Mr. Clerk all this while fat 
perfectly compofed, without either a fmile or a frown ; but turning to a paffage in 
Ifaiah, chap. vii. v. So, he read thefe words “ In the fame day the lord mail mare 
with a razor-- the head and the.hair of the feet ; and it ihall alfo confume the beard/* 

If 
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If Mr, Maud and Mr. Caem were before ftunned and confounded, they were much 
more fo now ; and even Mr. Caern’s brother, who had been forty years in the church, 
feemed to have left them in the lurch, for he was no longer referred to. I broke 
filence a fecond time, and faid, “ Why, gentlemen, this alfo is clearly metaphori- 
cal, and it is equally juft, ftrong, and beautiful.'’ “ Aye, to be fure it is," rejoined 
Mr. Maud and Mr. Caem both in a breath ; at the fame time rapping the table with 
their knuckles. I went on, and faid ; “ You know it was the cuftom for thofe who 
were captives to have their beards fhorn ; the plain import then, of this remarkable 
expreflion is nothing more, than that God would deliver the rebellious Jews to be 
prifoners to a foreign people, who would (have their beards!" ' “ Aye, to be fut^e it is; 
any body may fee it is ; why it is as clear as the day !" ** fo it is," rejoined Mr. Caern 
“ and my brother, who has been forty years in the church, explains it juft as this gen- 
tleman does.” 

We had now gained a fecond vittory over Mr. Clerk ; who being perhaps afhamed 
either of himfelf or of us, now remained quiet, and made no further objections to the 
Bible. My health, however, was again encored, and drank in ftrong ale ; which, as 
my company feemed to like fo much, I was forry I could not like. It cither intoxi- 
cated or ftupified me; and I do think it overpowers one much fooner than fo much 
wine would. The converfation now turned on many other different fubjeCts. At 
laft, when morning drew near, Mr. Maud fuddeuly exclaimed, “ d - n me, I muft 

read prayers this morning at All-Souls !” D n me is an abbreviation of G — d 

d n me ; which in England, does not feem to mean more mifehief or harm, than 

any of our or their common expletives in converfation, fuch as O gemini ! or the duce 
take me ! ^ 

Before Mr. Maud went away, he invited me to go and fee him in the morning, and 
very politely offered himfelf to {hew me the cunofities of Oxford. The reft of the 
company now alfo difperfed ; and as I had once (though in fo Angular a manner) been 
introduced into fo reputable a fociety, the people of the houfe made no difficulty 
of giving me lodging, but with great . civility, {hewed me a very decent bed-cham- 
ber. 

I am almoft afhamed to own, that next morning when I awoke, I had got fo dread- 
ful an head-ach, from the copious and numerous toafts of my. jolly and reverend 
friends, that I could not poffibly get up ; ftill lefs could I wait on Mr. Maud at his 
college. 

The inn where I wa;. goes by the name of the Mitre. Compared to Windfor, I there 
found prince-like attendance. Being, perhaps, a little elevated the preceding evening, 
I had in the gaiety, or perhaps in the vanity of my heart, told the waiter, chat he mult 
not think, becaufe I came on foot, that therefore I fhould give him lefs than others gave. 
I affured him of the contrary. It was probably not a little owing to this affurance that 
I had fo much attention fhewn to me. 

I now determined to ftay at leaft a couple of days at Oxford ; it was neceffary and 
proper, if for no other reafon, yet merely that I might have clean linen. No people 
are fo cleanly as the Englifii, nor fo particular about neat and clean linen. For, one 
afternoon, my fhirt not having been lately changed, as I v'as walking through a little 
ftreet, I heard two women, who were {landing at a door, call after me, “ look 
at the gentleman there ! A fine gentleman indeed, who cannot afford even a clean 
fhirt !” 

I dined below with the family, and a fetf other perfons, and the converfation in 
general, was agreeable enough. I was obliged to tell them many wonderful ftories 

- (for 
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(for who are fo illiterate, or infenfible, as not to be delighted with the marvellous !) 
concerning Germany and the king of Pruflia. They could not fufficiently admire my 
courage in determining to travel on foot, although they could not help approving of 
the motive. At length, however, it came out, and they candidly owned, that I Ihould 
not have been received into their houfe, had I not been introduced- as I was. 

I was now confirmed in my fufpicions, that, in England, any perfon undertaking 
fo long a journey on foot, is hire to be looked upon, and confidered as either a beg- 
gar, or a vagabond, or fome neceffitous wretch, which is a character not much more 
popular than that of a rogue ; fo that I could now eafily account for' my reception in 
Windfor, and at Nuneham. But, with all my partiality for this country, it is im- 
poflible, even in theory, and much lefs fo in pra&ice, to approve of a fyftem which 
confines all the pleafuresand benefits of travel to the* rich. . A poor peripatetic is hardly 
allowed even the humble merit of being honed. 

As I dill intended to purfue my journey to Derby (hire, I was advifed (at lead till I 
got further into the country) to take a place in apod-coach. They told me, that the 
further I got from London, the more reafonable and humble I fhould find the people ; 
every thing would be cheaper; and every body more hofpitablc. This determined 
me to go, in the pod-coach, from Oxford to Birmingham ; where Mr. Pointer, of 
London, had recommended me to a Mr. Fothergill, a merchant there; and from 
thence to continue my journey on foot. 

Monday I fpent at Oxford, but rather unpleafantly, on account of my head-ach. 
Mr. Maud himfelf came to fetch me, as he had promiied he would, but I found myfelf 
unable to go with him. 

Notwithftanding this, in the afternoon, I took a little walk up an hill, which lies to 
•the north of Oxford ; and from the top of which I could fee the whole city ; which 
did not, however, appear to me nearly fo beautiful and magnificent as Mr. Maud had 
deferibed it to me during our lad night’s walk. 

The colleges are modly in the gothic tade, and much over loaded with ornaments, 
and built with grey done ; which* perhaps, while it is new, looks pretty well, but it 
has now the molt dingy, dirty, and difguding appearance, that you can poffibly 
imagine. 

Only one of thefe colleges is in the modern ftile. The houfes of the city are in ge- 
neral ordinary, in fome parts quite miferable ; in fome ftreets they are only one dory 
high, and have fhingled roofs. To me Oxford feemed to have but a dull and gloomy 
look ; and I carinot but Wonder how it ever came to be confidered as fo fine a city, ’ 
and next to London. 

I remainfed on the hill, on which there was a flight of ftepsthat led to a fubterrane- 
ous walk, till fun-fet, and faw feveral dudents walking here, who wore their black 
gowus over their coloured cloaths, and flat fquare hats, juft like thofel had feen worn 
by the Eton lcholars. This is the general drefs of all thofe who belong to the univer- 
fities, with the exception of a very trifling difference, by which perfoos of high birth 
and rank are diftinguifhed. 

It is probably on account of thefe gowns, that the members of the univerfity are 
called Gownfmen, to didinguifh them from the citizens who are called Townfmen ; 
and when you want to mention all the inhabitants of Oxford' together, you fay, “ the 
whole town, Gownfmen and- Townfmen.” 

This drefs, I mult t>wn, pleafes me for beyond the boots, cockades, and other frip- 
pery, of many of our ftudents. JtJ or ami lefs delighted with the better behaviour and 
conduit which, in general, does fo much 'credit to the ftudents of Oxford. 

10 
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The next inorning Mr. Maud, according to his promife, (hewed me fome of the 
things moft worthy of notice in Oxford. And firft he took me to his own room in his 
own college, which was on the. ground floor, very low and dark, and rclc-mbied a 
cell, at lead as much as a place of ftudy. The name of this college is Corpus Chri/li. 
lie next conduced me to All Soul’s College , a very elegant building, in which the 
chapel is particularly beautiful. Mr. Maud alfo (hewed me, over the altar here, a 
line painting of Mengs, at the fight of which, he (hewed far more fen 1 bill' y than l 
thought him pofleflfed of He faid, that not with (landing he faw that pai.- tin] almofl 
daily, he never faw it without being much affefted. 

The painting reprefented Mary Magdalen, when (h% firft fuddenly fees Jefus (land- 
ing before her, and falls at his feet. And, in her countenance, pain,- joy, grief, in 
fliort almoft all the (Irongeft of our paflions, are exprefled in fo maftcrly a manner, 
that no man of true tafte was ever tired of contemplating it ; the longer it is looked at 
the more it is admired. He now alfo (hewed me the . library of this college, which is 
provided .with a gallery round the top ; and the whole is moft admirably regulated and 
arranged. Among other things, I here faw a description of Oxford, with plates to 
illuftrate it : and I cannot help obferving what, though trite, is true, that alt thefe 
places look much better, and are far more beautiful on paper, than they appeared to 
me to be, as I looked at them, where they actually (land. 

Afterwards Mr. Maud conducted me to the Bodleian library, which is not unworthy 
of being compared to the Vatican at Rome ; and next to the building, which is called 
the Theatre, and where the public orations are delivered. This is a circular building 
with a gallery all round it, which is furnilhed with benches one above the other, on 
which the doctors, matters of arts, and ftudents fit, and dire&Iy oppofitc to each 
other, are ere&ed two chairs, or pulpits, from which the difputants harangue and 
contend. 

Chrift Church and Queen’s College are the moft modern, and, I think, indifputa- 
bly the bed built of all the colleges. Baliol College feems particularly to be diftin- 
guifhed on account of its antiquity, and its complete gothic (tile of building. 

Mr. Maud told me that a good deal of money might be fometimes earned by preach- 
ing at Oxford ; for all the members of a certain (landing are obliged, in their turn, 
to preach in the church of the univerfity ; but many of them, when it comes to their 
turn, prefer the procuring a fubftitute } and fo not unfrequently, pay as high as five 
or fix guineas for a fermcn. 

Mr. Maud alfo told me he had been now eighteen years at this univerfity, and 
might be made a do&or, whenever he chofe it ; he was a matter of arts, and ac- 
cording to his own account gave lectures in his college on the daffies. He alfo did the 
duty, and officiated as curate, occafionally, in fome of the neighbouring villages. 
Going along the (beet, we met the Engliih poet laureat, Warton, now rather an el- 
derly man ; and yet he is IUI1 the fellow of a college. His greateft pleafure, next to 
poetry, is, as Mr,. Maud told me, [hooting wild ducks. . 

Mr. Maud feemed upon the whole, to be a moft worthy and philanthropic man. 
He told me, that where he now officiated, the clerk was dead, and had left a nume- 
rous family in the greateft diftreft; and that he was going to 'the place next day, on 
purpofe to try if he could bring about the ele&ion of the (on, a lad about fixteen years 
of age, in the place of hisdeceafed father, as clerk, to fupport a neceflitous family. 

At the Mitre, die inn where I lodged, there was hardly a minute, in which iome 
ftudents, or others, did not call, either to drink, or to amufe fhemfelves in converfa- 
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tion with the daughter of the landlord, who is not only handfome, but fenfible, and 
well-behaved. 

They often fpokc to me much in praife of a German, of the name of Mitchel, at 
leaft they p’ onounccd it lo, who had for many years rendered himfelf famous as a mu- 
fician. I was rejoiced to hear one of my countrymen thus praifed by the Englifh ; 
and wifhed to have paid him a vilit, but I had not the good fortune to find him at 
home. 


Cq/lletotif June 3 c ii . 

«• 

BEFORE I tell you any thing of the place where I now am, I will proceed regu- 
larly in my narrative, and fo begin now, where 1 left off in my laft letter. On Tuef- 
day afternoon Mr. Maud took me to the different walks about Oxford, and often re- 
. marked, that they were not only the fineft in England, but, he believed, in Europe. 
I own, I do not think, he over rated their merit. There is one, in particular near the 
river, and clofe to foine charming meadows, behind Corpus Chrifti College, which 
may fairly challenge the world. 

We here feated ourfelves on a bench, and Mr. Maud drew a review from his pocket, 
where, among other things, a German book of profeffor Beckman’s was reviewed, 
and applauded. Mr. Maud feemed, on this occafion, to fhew fome refpeft for Ger- 
man literature. At length we parted. He went to fill up the vacancy of the clerk’s 
place at Dorchefter, and I to the Mitre, to prepare for my departure from Oxford ; 
which took place on Wednefday morning at three o’clock, in the poft-coach. Con- 
sidering the pleafing, if not kind, attention Ihewn me here, I own, 1 thought 
my bill not unreafonable ; though to be fure, it made a great hole in my little 
purfe. 

Within this coach there was another young man ; who, though dreffed in black, 
yet to judge from the cockade in his hat might be an officer. The outfide was quite 
full, with foldiers and their wives. The women of the lower clafs here, wear a kind of 
fhort cloak made of red cloth ; but women in general, from the higheft to the loweft, 
wear hats, which differ from each other lefs in fafhion, than they do in finenefs. 

Fafhion is fo generally attended to among the Englifh women, that the pooreft maid 
fervant, is careful to be in the fafhion. They feem to be particularly fo, in their hats, 
or bonnets, which they all wear : and they are in my opinion far more becoming than 
the very unfightly hoods and caps which our German women,, of the rank of citizens, 
wear. There is, through all ranks here, not near fo great a diftin&ion between high 
and low, as there is in Germany. 

I had, during this day, a little head ach ; which rendered me more filent and re- 
fervpd to my company, than is either ufual in England, or natural to me. The Eng- 
lifh are taxed, perhaps too haflily, with being fhy and diflant to ftrangers. 1 do not 
think this wa£, even formerly, their true character ; or that any.fuch fentiment is 
conveyed in Virgil’s “ Hofpitibus feres.” Be this as it may, the cafe was here reverfed. 
The Englifhman here fpoke to me feveral times in, a very friendly manner, while I 
teftified not the leaf! inclination to enter into conversation with him. 

He however owned afterwards, that it was this very apparent refenre of mine, that 
firft gained me his good opinion. 

He faid he had ftwdied phyfic, but with no immediate view of pradifing it. His in- 
tention, he faid, was tb go to the Eaft Indies, and there, firft, to try his fortune as an 
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©fficer. And he was now going to Birmingham, merely to take leave of his three lif- 
ters, whom he much loved, and who were at Ichool there. 

I endeavoured to merit his confidence by telling him, in my turn, of my journey 
on foot through England ; and by relating to him a few of the molt remarkable of 
my adventures ; he frankly told me, he thought it was venturing a great deal ; yet he 
applauded the defign of my journey, and did not feverely cenfure my plan. On my 
alking him why Englilhmen, who were fo remarkable for afting up to their own no- 
tions and ideas, did not, now and then, merely to fee life in every point of view, travel 
on foot : O, faid he, we are too rich, too lazy, and too proud. 

And moft true it is, that the poorelt Englilhman one fees, is prouder and better 
pleafed to expole himfelf to the danger of having his neck broken on the mitfide of 
a llage, than to walk any confiderable diftance, though he might walk ever fo much 
at his cafe. I own, 1 was frightened and diftreflcd, when I law the women, where 
we occafionally Hopped, get down from the top of the coach. One of them was ac- 
tually once in much danger of a terrible fall from the roof, becaufc, juft as (he was 
going to alight, the horfes all at once unexpectedly went on. From Oxford to Bir- 
mingham is fixty-two miles ; but all that was to be feen between the two places was en- 
tirely loft to me, for 1 was again mewed up in a poft-coach, and driven along with fuch 
velocity from one place to another, that I feemed to myfelf as doing nothing lefs than 
travelling. 

My companion, however, made me amends, in fome meafure, for this lofs. He 
feemed to be an exceedingly good tempered and intelligent man ; and I felt, in this 
Ihort time, a prepofieflion in his favor, one does not eafily form for an ordinary per- 
fon. This, I flattered myfelf, was alfo the cafe with him ; and it would mortify 
me not a little, to think he had quite forgotten me, as I am fure I lhall never forget 
him. 

Juft as w r e had been fometime eagerly converfing about Shakefpeare, we arrived, 
without either of us having thought of it, at Stratford upon Avon, Shakefpeare’s 
birth-place, where our coach flopped ; that being the end of one ftage. We 
were ftill two and twenty miles from Birmingham ; and ninety-four from Lon- 
don. I need not tell you what our feelings were, on thus fetting our feet on claflic 
ground. 

It was here that, perhaps the greateft genius nature ever produced, was born. Here 
he firft lifped his native tongue ; here firft conceived the embryos of thofe compofitions 
which were afterwards to charm a liftening world ; ami on thefc* plains the young Her- 
cules firft played. And here too, in this lowly hut, with a few friends, Jte happily 
fpent the decline of his life, after having retired from the great theatre of that bufy 
world, whofe manners he had fo faithfully pourtrayed. 

The river Avon k here pretty broad $ and a row of neat though humble cottages, 
only one ftory high, with fbingled -roofs, are ranged all along its banks. Thefe houfes 
imprcflcd me ftrdngly with the idea of patriarchal fimplicity and content. 

We went to fee Shakefpeare’s own houfe ; which, of all the houfes at Stratford, I 
think is now the worft j and one that made the leaft appearance. Yet, who would not 
be proud to be the owner of it? 1 here now, however, lived in it only two old people, 
who fhew it to ftrangers for a trifle ; and what little they oarn thus is their chief in- 
come. 

Shakefpeare’s chair, in which he ufed to fit. before the door, was fo cut to pieces 
that it hardly looked like a chair ; for everyone that travels through Stratford, cuts off 
a chip, as a remembrance which he carefully preferves, and -deems a precious relique. 
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I alfo cut myfelf a piece of it *, but reverencing Shakefpeare as I do, I am altnoft afham- 
ed to own to you, it was fo iinall that 1 have loft it ; and therefore you will not fee it 
on my return. 

As we travelled, I obferred every fpot with attention, fancying to myfelf, that fuch 
or fuch a fpot might be the place where fuch a genius as Shakefpeare’s firft dawned, 
and received thole firft impreflions from furrounding nature, which are fo ftrongly 
marked in all his works. The firft impreflions of childhood, I knew, were ftrong and 
permanent ; of courfe I made fure of feeing here, fome images at leaft of the wonder- 
ful conceptions of this wonderful man. But my imagination milled me, and I was dif- 
appointed ; for 1 faw nothing in the country thereabouts at all ftriking, or in any refpeft 
particularly beautiful. It was not at all wild and romantic j but rather diftinguilhed for 
an air of neatnefs and fimplicity. . 

We arrived at Birmingham about three o’clock in the afternoon. I had already 
paid fixteen (hillings at Stratford, for my place in the coach from Oxford to Bir- 
mingham. At Oxford, they had not alked any thing of me ; and indeed you are 
not obliged in general, in England, as you are in Germany, to pay your pafi'age before 
hand. 

My companion and myfelf alighted at the inn where the coach flopped. We parted 
with fome relu&ance, and I was obliged to promife him that, on my return to Lon- 
don, l would certainly call on him ; for which purpofe he gave me his addrefs. His 
father was Dr. Wilfon, a celebrated author in his particular ftyle of writing. 

I now enquired for the houfe of Mr. Fothergill, to whom I was recommended, and 
I was readily direfted to it ; but had the misfortune to learn, at the fame time, that this 
very Mr. Fothergill had died about eight days before. As, therefore, under thefe cir- 
cutnftances, my recommendation to him was likely to be but of little ufe, I had the lefs 
defire to tarry long at Birmingham : and fo, without flaying a minute longer, I imme- 
diately enquired the road to Derby, and left Birmingham. Of this famous manufac- 
turing town, therefore, I can give you no account. 

The road from Birmingham onwards is not very agreeable ; being, in general, un- 
commonly fandy. Yet the fame evening, I reached a little place called Sutton, where 
every thing, however, appeared to be too grand for me to hope to obtain lodgings in 
it ; till quite at the end of it, I came to a fmall inn, with the fign of the Swan, under 
which was written Aulton, brick-maker. , 

This feemed to have fomething in it that fuited me, and therefore I boldly went in- 
to it ; and when in, I did not immediately, as heretofore, edquire if I could flay all 
night there, but alked for a pint of ale. I own, I felt myfelf dilheartened, by their 
calling me nothing but mafter ; and by their (hewing me into the kitchen, where the 
landlady was fitting at a table, and complaining much of the tooth-ach. The com- 
panion I expreffed for her on this account, as a ft ranger, feemed foon to recommend 
me to her favour ; and (he herfelf alked me if I would not ftay the night there ? To 
this I moll readily affented ; and thus I was again happy in a lodging for another 
night. 

The company I her^met with, confided of a female chimney-fweeper and her chil- 
dren ; who, on my fitting down in the kitchen, foon drank tb my health, and began 
a converfation with me and the landlady. 

She related to us her hiftory ; which, I am not alhamed to own, I thought not un- 
interefting. She had married early, but had the hard luck to be foon deprived of her 
hulband, by his being pre'ffcd ac a foldier. She neither faw nor heard of him for many 
years ; and fo concluded he was dead. Thus deftitute, (he lived feven years as a fervant 
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in Ireland, without any one’s knowing that flic was married. During this time her huf- 
band, who was a chimney-fweeper, came back to England, and fettled at Litchfield, 
refumed his old trade, and did well in it. As foon as he was in good circumltances, 
he every where made enquiry for his wife, and at laft found out where (he was, and 
immediately fetched her from Ireland. There furely is foincthing pleafing in this con- 
ftancy of affection in a chimney-fweeper. She told us with tears in her eyes, in what 
a ftyle of grandeur he had conduced her into Litchfield ; and how, in honour to her, he 
made a fplendid feaft on theoccafion. At this fame Litchfield, which is only two miles 
from Sutton, and through which (he faid the road lay which I was to travel to-morrow, 
fhe ftill lived with this fame excellent hufband ; where they were noted for their induf- 
try ; where every body refpe&ed them, and where, though in the loweft fphere, they 
are palling through lire neither ufelefsly, nor unhappily. 

The landlady, during her abfence, told me as in confidence, that this chimney- 
fweeper’s hulband, as meanly as I might fancy Ihe now appeared, was worth a thou- 
fand pounds ; and that without reckoning in their plate and furniture ; that he always 
wore his filver watch ; and that when he paffed through Sutton, and Ipdged there, ne 
paid like a nobleman. 

She further remarked, that the wife was indeed rather low-lived ; but that the hulband 
was one of the bell-behaved, politeft, and civileft men in the world. I had myfelf taken 
notice, that this fame dingy companion of mine had fomething Angularly coarfe and vul- 
gar in her pronunciation. The word old, for example, Ihe founded like auld. In other 
refpetts, I had not yet remarked any (hiking variety or difference from the pronun- 
ciation of Oxford or London. 

To-morrow the chimney-fweeper, faid fhe, her hulband, would not be at home, 
but if I came back by the way of Litchfield, Ihe would take the liberty to requelt 
the honour of a vifit ; and to this end fhe told me her name, and the place of her 
abode. 

At night the reft of the family, a fon and daughter of the landlady, came home, and 
paid all poflible attention to their fick mother. I fupped with the family j and they 
here behaved to me as if we had already lived many years together. 

Happening to mention that I was, if not a fcholar, yet a itudent, the fon told me, 
there was at Sutton a celebrated Grammar-fchool, where the fchool-mafter received 
two hundred pounds a year fettled falary, befides the income arifing from the fcholars. 

And this was only in a village. I thought, and not without fome fhame and forrow, 
of our Grammar-fchools in Germany ; and the mifcrable pay of the mafters. 

When I paid my reckoning the next morning, I obferved the uncommon difference 
here and at Windfor, Nettlebed, and Oxford. At Oxford 1 was obliged to pay for 
my fupper, bed, . and breakfaft, at lead three (hillings, and one to the waiter. I here 
paid for my fupper, bed, and breakfaft, only one fhilling, and to the daughter, whom 
I was to confider as chamber-maid, feurpence ; for which (he very civilly thahked me, 
and gave me a written recommendation to an inn at Litchfield, where ,1 fhould be well 
lodged, as the people in Litchfield were, in general, fhe faid, very proud. This written 
recommendation was a mailer-piece of orthography, and (hewed that in England, as 
well aselfewhere, there are people who write entirely froir the ear, and as they pro- 
nounce. In Englifh, however, it feems to look particularly odd ; but perhaps that 
may be the cafe in all languages that are not native. 

I took leave here as one does of good friends, with a certaip promife, that on my re- 
turn 1 would certainly call on them again. 
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At noon I got to Litchfield ; an old falhioned town with narrow dirty ftreets, where 
for the firft time, I faw round panes of glafs in the windows. The place, to me, 
wore an unfriendly appearance ; I therefore made no ufe of my recommendation, but 
went ftraight through, and only bought fame bread at a baker’s, which I took along 
with me. 

At night I reached Burton, where the famous Burton Ale is brewed. By this time I 
felt myfelf pretty well tired j and therefore propofed to ftay the night here. But my 
courage failed ine, and I dropped the refolution immediately on my entering the town. 
The houfes and every thing elfe, feemed to wear as grand an appearance, almoft, as if 
I had been dill in London. And yet the manners of fome of its inhabitants were fo 
thoroughly ruftic and rude, that I faw them actually pointing at me with their fingers, 
as a foreigner. And now, to complete my chagrin and mortification, I came to a long 
ftreet, where every body, on both fides of the way, were at their doors, and adtually 
made me run the gauntlet through their enquiring looks. Some even hiffed at me as 
I palled along. All my arguments to induce me to pluck up my courage, fuch as the 
certainty that! Ihould never fee thefe people again, nor they me, were of no ufe: Bur- 
ton became odious and almoft infupportable to me ; and the ftreet appeared as long, 
and tired me as much, as if I had walked a mile. This ftrongly marked contemptuous 
treatment of a ftranger, who was travelling through their country merely from the re- 
fpect he bore it, I experienced no where but at Burton. 

How happy did I feel when I again found myfelf out of their town ; although at that 
moment I did not know where I Ihould find a lodging for the night, and was, befides, 
exceflively tired. But I purfued my journey, and ftill kept in the road to Derby, along 
a foot-path which I knew to be righr. It led acrofs a very pleafant mead, the hedges 
of which were feparated by ftiles, over which I was often obliged to clamber. When 
I had walked fome diftance without meeting with an inn on the road, and it had already 
begun to be dark, I at laft fat me down, near a fmall toll-houfc, or a turnpike-gate, in 
order to reft myfelf, and alfo to fee whether the man at the turnpike could and would 
lodge me. 

After I had fat here a confiderable time, a farmer came riding by, and alkcd me 
where I wanted to go ? 1 told him I was fo tired that I could go no farther. On this the 
good natured and truly hofpitable man, of his own accord, and without the leaft diftruft, 
offered to take me behind him* on his horfe, and parry me to a neighbouring inn, where, 
he faid, I might ftay all night. * 

The horfe was a tall one, and I could not eafily get up. The turnpike-man, who 
appeared to be -quite decrepid and infirm, on this came out. I took it for granted, 
however, that he who appeared to have hardly fufficient llrength to fupport himfelf, 
could not help me. This poor looking, feeble, old man, however, took hold of me 
with Qne arm, and lifted me with a fingle jirk upon the horfe, fo quick and fo alertly, 
that it quite aftonilhed me. 

And now 1 trotted on with my charming fanner, who did not afk me one fingle im- 
pertinent queftion, but fet me down quietly at the inn, and immediately rode away to 
his own village, which lay to the left. 

This inn was called the Bear, and not improperly ; for the landlord went about, and 
growled at his people juft like a bear, fo that at firft I expedited no favourable reception. 
I endeavoured to gentle him a little by afking for a inug of ale, and once or twice drink- 
ing to him. This fucceeded ; he foon became fo very civil and converfable, that 1 be- 
gan to think him quite a pleafant fellow. This device I had learnt of the Vicar of Wake- 
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field, who always made his hofts affable, by inviting them to drink with him. It was 
an expedient thatfuited me alfo in another point of view, as, the ftrong ale of England 
did not at all agree with me. 

This inn-keeper called me fir ; and he made his people lay a feparate table for him- 
felf and me ; for, he faid, he could fee plainly I was a gentleman. 

In our chat, we talked much of George the fecond, who appeared to be his favour- 
ite king; much more fo than George the third. And among other things, we talked 
of the battle at Dettingen, of which he knew many particulars. I was obliged alfo, in 
my turn, to tell him ftories of our great king of Pruflia, and his numerous armies ; and 
alfo what fheep fold for in Pruflia. After we had been thus talking fome time chiefly on 
political matters, he all at once afked me if I could blow the French horn ?• This he fup- 
pofed I could do, only becaufe I came from Germany ; for, he faid, he remembered, 
when he was a boy, a German had once flopped at the inn with his parents, who blew 
the French horn extremely well. He therefore fancied this was a talent peculiar to 
the Germans. 

I removed this error, and we refumed our political topics ; while his children and 
fervants, at fome diftance, liftened with great refpett to our converfation. 

Thus 1 again fpent a very agreeable evening ; and when I had breakfafled in the 
morning, my bill was not more than it had been at Sutton. I at length reached the 
common before Derby on Friday morning. The air was mild, and 1 feemed to feel 
myfi’lf uncommonly cheerful and happy. About noon, the romantic part of the coun- 
try began to open upon me. 1 came to a lofty eminence, where, all at once, I faw a 
boundlefs profpect of hills before me ; behind which frefh hills feemed always to arife, 
and to be infinite. 

The ground now feemed undulatory, and to rife and fall like waves ; when at the 
funimit of the rife, I feemed to be firft raifed aloft, and had an extenfive view all around 
me ; and the next moment, when I went down the hill, I loft it. 

In the aftemo'-n 1 nw Derby in the vale before me; anti I was now an hundred and 
twenty-fix nvlcsbom London. Derby is but a fmall, and not very confiderable town. 
It wan inui ket-i'ay v hen I got there; and 1 was obliged to pafs through a crowd of peo- 
ple ; but tliv re was here no fuch odious curiofity, nor oft'enfive flaring as at Burton. 
At thin place too, I took notice, that I began to be always civilly bowed to by the chil- 
dren of the villages through which I palled. 

From Derby to the baths of Matlock, which is one of the moll romantic fituations, 
it was ftill fifteen miles.* On my way thither, I came to a long and extenfive village, 
which I believe was called Duffield. They here at lealt did not fliew me into the kitchen, 
but into the parlour ; and I dined on cold vi&uals. * • 

The prints and pictures which I have generally feen at thefe inns, are, I think, al- 
moft always prints ot the royal family, oftentimes in a group, where the king, 3 s the 
father of the family, affembles his children around him ; or elfe I have found a map of 
London, and nqt feldom the portrait of the king of Pruflia ; I have mej with it feveral 
times. You a fo fometimes fee fome of the droll prints of Hogarth. The heat being 
now very great, I feveral times in this village heard the commiferating exclamation of 
“ good God Almighty*!” by which the people expreffed thoii* pity for me, as being a. 
poor foot paffenger. 

At night I again flopped at at inn on the road, about five miles from Matlock. I 
could eafily have reached Matiock, but 1 wilhed rather to relerve»the ftrlt view of the 
country till the next day, than to get there whfen it was dark. 
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But 1 was not equally fortunate in this inn, as in the two former. The kitchen 
was full of farmers, among whom, I could not diitinguilh the landlord, whofe health 
I fliould otherwife immediately have drank. It is true I heard a country girl, who 
was alfo in the kitchen, as often as (he drank, fay, “ your health, gentleman all !'* 
But I do not know how it was, I forgot to drink any one’s health ; which I after- 
wards found, was taken much a-mifs. The landlord drank twice to my health, 
fneeringly, as if to reprimand me for my incivility ; and then began to join the reft 
in ridiculing me ; who almoft pointed at me with their fingers. I was thus obliged 
for a time, to ferve the farmers as a laughing ftock, till at length one of them com- 
paflionately faid, “ nay, nay, we mud do him no harm, for he is a ftranger.” The 
landlord, I fuppofe, to excufe himfelf, as if he thought he had perhaps before gone 
too far, faid, “ ay, God forbid we fhould hurt any ftranger,” and ceafed his ridicule: 
but when I was going to drink his health, he flighted and refufed my attention, and 
told me with a fneer, all I had to do, was to feat myfelf in the chimney corner, and 
'not trouble myfelf about the reft of the world. The landlady feemed to pity me; 
and fo fhcled ine into another room where I could be alone, faying: “ what wicked 
people!” 

1 left this unfriendly roof early the next morning ; and now quickly proceeded to 
Matlock. 

The extent of my journey I had now refolved fhould be the great cavern near 
Caftleton, in the high Peake of Derbyfhire. It was About twenty miles beyond 
Matlock. 

The country here had quite a different appearance, from that at Windfor and Rich- 
mond. Inftead of green meadows and pleafant hills, I nowfaw barren mountains and 
lofty rocks ; inftead of fine living hedges, the fields and pafture lands, here, were 
fenced with a wall of grey ftone ; and of this very fame ftone, which is here every 
where to be found in plenty, all the houfes are built in a very uniform and patriarchal 
manner, inafmuch as the rough (tones are almoft without any preparation, placed one 
upon another, and compofe four walls ; fo that in cafe of necefiity, a man might here, 
without much trouble, build himfelf an houfe. At Derby the houfes feemed to be 
built of the fame ftone. 

The fituation of Matlock itfelf furpaffed every idea 1 had formed of it. On the 
right were fome elegant houfes for the bathing company ; and leffer cottages fufpended 
like bird’s nefts in a high rock. To the left, 'deep in the bottom, there was a fine, 
bold river, which was almoft hid from the eye, by a majeftic <orch, formed by high 
frees, which hung over it. A prodigious ftone-wall extended itfelf above a mile along 
its border ; . and all along, there is a fingularly romantic and beautiful, fecret walk, 
iheltered and adorned by many beautiful' inrubs. 

The fteep rock was covered at the top with green buihes ; and now and then a 
fheep, or a cow, feparated from the grazing flock, came to the edge of the precipice, 
and peeped over it. w 

I have got in Milton’s Paradife Loft, which I am reading regularly through, juft 
to the part where he deferibes Paradife, when I arrived here ; and the following 
pafiage, which I read at the brink of the river, had a mod (hiking and pleafing effect 
on me. The landfcape here deferibed, was as exa&ly fimilar to that I law before me, 
as if the poet had taken it frdm hence : 


As 


- delicious Panulifc, 

Now’nearei? crowns with her enclofure green, 
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As with a rural mound, the charopnin head 
Of a fteep wildernefs, wlmfe hairy tides 
With thicket overgrown, grotefqne and wild, 

Acccfg denied.” " ■■ ■ ■ ■- Book IV. v. 132* 

From Matlock baths, you go over Matlock bridge, to the little town of Matlock 
itfelf, which, in reality, icarcely deferves the name of a village, as it confifls of but 
a few and milerable houfes. There is here, on account of the baths, a number of 
horfes and carriages, and a great thoroughfare. From hence 1 came through feme 
villages to afitiall town of the name of Bakewell. The whole country in this part is 
hilly and romantic. Often my way led me by final 1 pafles, over aft oni filing eminences, 
where, in the deep below me, I faw a few huts or cottages lying. The fencing of the 
fields with grey (tone, gave the whole, a wild, and not very protnifing appearance. 
The hills were in general not wooded, but naked and barren ; and you law the flocks 
at a diftance grazing on their fuinmit. 

As I was coming through one of the villages, I heard a great farmer’s boy eagerly 
alk another, if he did not think 1 was a Frenchman. It feemed as if he had been 
waiting fometitne, to fee the wonder j for, he fpoke as though his wifh was now ac- 
complilhed. 

"When I was pad Bakewell, a place far inferior to Derby, I came by the fide of a 
broad river, to u finall eminence, where a fine cultivated field lay before inc. This 
field, all at once, made an indel’cribable and very plcafing impreffion on me, which 
at firft, I could not account for ; till I recolleSeJ having fecn, in my childhood, 
near the village where I was educated, a fituation ftrikingly limilar to that now before 
me, here in England. 

This field, as if it had been in Germany, was not endofed with hedges ; but every 
fpot in it was uninterruptedly diverfified with all kinds of crops and growths of dif- 
ferent green and yellowifh colours, which gave the whole a moft plcafing effect : but 
befidcs this large field, the general, view of the country, and a thoufand other little 
circumftances, which I cannot now particularly enumerate, ferved to bring back to 
my recollection the years of my youth. 

Here I refted' myfelf a-while; and when I was going on again, 1 thought of the 
place of my refidence ; on all my acquaintances, and not a little on you, my dearefL 
friend, and imagined tv hat you would* think and fay, if you were to fee your friend 
thus wandering here alt alone, totally unknown, and in a foreign land. — And at that 
moment I firfi ferioufly felt the idea of diltance : and the thought that . I was now in 
England, fo very far from all I loved, or who loved me, produced in me fuch fenfa- 
tions, as I have not often felt. 

It was perhaps the fame with you, my dcarefi friend, when on our journey to 
Hamburgh, we drove from Perlfbeg, to your birth-place, the village of Boberow ; 
where, among the farmers, you again found your own playmates ; one of whom was now 
become the bailiff of the place. On your afking them, whether they knew you, one and 
all of them anfwered fo heartily. “ O, yes, yes — why, yov are Mailer Frederic.” 
'Hie pedantic fchoolmafter, you will remember, was not fo frank, lie exprefled him- 
felf in the ftiff town phrafe of, “ he had not the honour of knowing you j as during 
your refidence in that village, when a child, he had not be£n in loco. ° 

I now came through a little place of the name of Afhford, and.wifhed to reach the 
fmall village of Wardlow, which was only three miles diflant ; when two men came 
after me, at a difiance, whom I had already, feen at Matlock, who calkd to me to wait 
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for thorn. Thcfe were the only foot paffengers, fince Mr Maud, who had offered to 
walk with me. 

The one was a fadler, and wore a fliort brown jacket, and an apron, with a round 
hat. The other was very decently drolled, but a very filent man } wherea? the fadler 
was quite talkative. 

1 iitlened with aftonifhment, when I heard him begin to fpeak of Homer, of Ho- 
j ,ee and of Virgil ; and /till more when he quoted fcveral paffages, by memory, from 
each of thde authors; pronouncing the words, and laying his emphafis, with as much 
propriety ..s I could poflibly have expedled, had he been educated at Cambridge, or at 
Ox lord, lie advifed me not to go to Wardlow, where I fhould find bad accommoda- 
tion", but rather a few miles farther to Tidefwell, where he lived. This name is, by 
a lingular abbreviation, pronounced Tidfel, the fame as Birmingham, is called by the 
common people Brummidgeham. 

We halted at a fmall ale houfe on the road-fidc, where the fadler flopped to drink, 
and talk ; and from whence he was in no hallo to depart. He had the generofity and 
honour, however, to pay my fhare of the reckoning, bccaufe, as he laid, he had 
brought me hither. 

At no great diftancc from the houfe, we came to a rifing ground, where my phi- 
lofophical fadler made me obferve a pro/pedt, which was perhaps the only one of the 
kind, in England. Below us was an hollow, not unlike an huge kettle, hollowed 
out of the furrounding niafs of earth ; and at the bottom of it, a little valley, where 
the green meadow was divided by a fmall rivulet that ran in fcrpcntinc windings, its 
banks graced with the mofl inviting walks; behind a fmall winding, there is juft feen 
an houfe where one of the molt diitingui/hed inhabitants of this happy vale, a great 
philofopher, lives retired, dedicating alinoft all his time to his favourite ftudies. lie 
has tranlplantcd a number of foreign plants into his grounds. My guide fell into al- 
moft a poetic rapture, as he pointed out to me the beauties of this vale, while our 
third companion, who grew tired, became impatient at our tedioufnefs. 

We were now led by a ltecp road to the vale, through which we paffed ; and then 
afeended again among the hills on the other fide. 

Not far from Tidelwcll, our third companion left us, as he lived in a neighbouring 
place. As we now at length law Tidefwcll lying before us in the vale, the fadler began 
to give me an account of his family ; adding, .by way of opifode, that he never quar- 
relled with his wife ; nor had ever once threatened her with hi's /ilt, much lefs, ever lilted 
it againli her. For his own lake, he faid, be never called her names ; nor gave her 
the lie. f mud here obferve, that it is the greatelt offence you can give any one in 
England, to fay to him, you lie. To be called a liar, is a /till greater atl’ront ; and you 
are a damned liar, is the very acme of vulgar abufe. 

lull as in Germany, no one will bear the name of a f coundr cl, or knave ; or as in 
all quarrels, the beftow ing fuch epithets on our adverfary is the fignal for fighting; 
fo the term of’ a liar in England, is the molt offen five, and is always relented by blows. 
A man would never forgive himfelf, nor be forgiven, who could bear to be called a liar. 

Our Jackcy in London once looked at me with aftonifhment, on my happening to 
fay to him in a joke, you are a liar. I affure you 1 had much* to do, before I could 
pacify him. . 

If one may form a judgment of the character of the whole nation, from fuch little 
circumftances as this, I mud fay this rooted hatred of the word liar, appears to me to 
be no bad trait in the Englifh. • 


7 


But 
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But to return to my travcliingcompanion, who further tokl me, that he was obliged 
to earn his livelihood, at fome diftance from home ; and that he was now returning 
for the firft time, for thefe two months, to his family. 

lie {hewed me a row of trees near the town, which he faid his father had planted, 
and which therefore he never could look at but with emotion, though he parted them 
often, as he went backwards and* forwards, on his little journeys, to and from his . birth- 
place. His father, he added, had once been a rich man ; but had expended all hi;, 
fortune to flip port one fon. Unfortunately for himfelf, as well as his family, his 
father had gone to America, and left the reft of his children poor; notwilhftanding 
which, his memory was ftill dear to him, and he was always affected by the fight of 
thefe trees. 

Tidefwell confifts of two rows of low houfes, built of rough grey ftone. My guide, 
immediately on our entrance into the place, bade me take notice of the church, which 
was very handfome ; and notwithftanding its age, had ftill fome pretenfions to be con- 
fidored as an edifice built in the modern tafte. 

He now a iked me, whether he rtiould fliew me to a great inn, or to a cheap one. 
And as I preferred the latter, he went with me himfeli to a fmall public houl’e, and 
very particularly recommended me to their care, as his fellow traveller, and a clever 
man, not without learning. 

r J he people here alfo endeavoured to accommodate me moft magnificently, and for 
thispurpofe gave me fome toafted cheefe, which was Chelhire cheele, roafted and half 
melted at the fire. This, in England, it feems, is reckoned good eating, but unfor- 
tunately for me, I could not touch a bit of it. 1 therefore invited my landlord to par- 
lake of it, and he indeed, feeuied to feaft on it. As I neither drank brandy nor ale,, 
he told me I lived far too fparingly for a foot traveller ; he wondered how I had 
ftrengtb to walk fo well, and fo far. 

1 avail myfelf of this opportunity to obferve that the Englifh inn keepers arc in gene- 
ral great ale drinkers ; and for this reafon, moft of them are grofs and corpulent : in 
particular, they are plump and roly in their faces. I once heard it faid of one of them, 
that the extravafated claret in his phiz, might well remind one, as Ealllall* fays of 
Bardolph, of hell-fire. 

The next morning my landlady did me the honour to drink coffee with me, but 
helped me, very fparingly, to milk aijd fugar. It was Sunday, and I went with my 
landlord to a barber, on whofe fhop was written “ fliaving for a penny.” There were 
a great many inhabitants aflembled there, who took me for a gentleman, on account, 

1 fuppofe, of iny hat; which I had bought in London for a guinea, and which they 
all admired. 1 confidered this as a proof, that pomp and finery had not yet become 
general thus far from London. 

You frequently find in England, at many of the houfes of the common people, 
printed papers, with fundry apt aud good moral maxims and rules faftened againlt the 
room door ; juft -as we find them in Germany. On fuch wretched paper,, fome of 
the moft delightful and the fined fentiments may be read ; fuch as would do honour 
to any writer of any country. 

I'or inflance, 1 read*, among other things, this golden rule, on fuch an ordinary printed 
paper duck againfl a room door, “ Make no companions And if you confider how 
many quarrels, and how much mifehief arife in the world, from odious comparifons 
of the merits of one, with the merits of another, the moft delightful leflons of morality 
are contained in the few words of the above mentioned rule. 
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A man. 
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A man, to whom I gave fixpence, conducted me out of the town to the road leading 
to Caftleton, which was clofe to a wall of hones, coniufedly heaped one upon another 

1 have before deferibed. The whole country was hilly and rough, and the ground 
covered with brown heath. Here, and there, fome flieep were feeding. 

I made a little digreffion to an hill to the left, where I had a profped, awfully beau- 
titul, compofcd, alniolt entirely, of naked rocks, far and near ; among which, 
thofe that were entirely covered with black heath, made a molt tremendous ap- 
pearance. 

I was now an hundred and foventy miles from London, when I afeended one of the 
higheft hills, and all at once perceived a beautiful vale below me* which was traverfed 
by rivers and brooks, and enclofed on all fides by hills. In this vale lay Caftleton, a 
(mail town, with low houfes, which takes its name from an old caftle, whofe ruins are 
itill to be feen here. 

• A narrow path, which wound itfelf down the fide of the rock, led me through the 
vale into the ftrect of Caftleton, where I foon found an inn ; and alfo foon dined. 
After dinner, I made the belt of my to the cavern. 

A little rivulet, which runs through the middle of the town, led me to its entrance. 

I flood here a few' moments, full of wonder, and aftoniflmient, at the amazing height 
of the Iteep rock, before me, covered on each fide with ivy and other fhrubs. At its 
iummit are the decayed wall and towers of an ancient caftle which formerly flood on 
this rock ; and at its foot, the monftrous aperture, or mouth, to the entrance of the 
cavern, where it is pitch dark, when one looks down, even at mid-day. 

As I was (landing here full of admiration, I perceived, at the entrance of the cavern, 
a man of a rude and rough appearance, who afked me if I wilhed to fee the Peak ; and 
the echo ftrongly reverberated his coarlc voice. 

Anfwering, as I did, in the affirmative, he next further afked me, if I lhould want 
to be carried to the other fide of the ftream, telling me, at the fame time, w r hat the 
fum would be, which I muft pay for it. 

This man had, along with his black ftringy hair, and his dirty and tattered cloaths, 
fuch a Angularly wild and infernal look, that he actually ftruck me as a real Charon ; 
his voice and the queftions he afked me, were not of a kind to remove this notion ; fo 
that, far from its requiring any effort of imagination, I found it not eafy to avoid be- 
lieving, that, at length, I had actually reached Avcrnus, was about to crofs Acheron, 
and to be fen led by Charon. 

I had no fooncr agreed to his demand, than he told me, all I had to do, was boldly to 
follow him ; and thus we entered the cavern. 

To the leit, in the entrance of the cavern, lay the trunk of a tree, that had been 
cut down, on which feveral of th# boys of the town were playing. 

Out way feemed to be altogether on a defeent, though not fteep ; fo that the light, 
which came in at the mouth of the cavern, near the* entrance, gradually forfook us; 
and when we had gone forward a few Heps farther, I was aftonifhffd by a fight, 
which of all other, I here the leaft expe&ed : I perceived to the right, in the hollow 
of the cavern, a whole fubterrancan village, where the inhabitants, on account of its 
being Sunday, were refting from their work; and with happy and chearful looks, 
were fitting at the doors of their huts, along with their children. 

We had fcarcely parted thel'e fma.ll fubterranean houfes, when I perceived a number 
of large wheels, on which, on week days, thefe human moles, the inhabitants of the 
cavern, make ropes. * * 
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I fancied I here faw the wheel of Ixion, and the inceflant labour of the Da- 
naides. 

The opening through which the light came, feemed, as we defeended, every mo- 
ment to become lefs and lefs, and the darknefs at every ftep to increafc, till at 
length only a few rays appeared, as if darting through a crevice, and juft tinging 
the finall clouds of ftnoke which, at dulk, raifed themfelves to the mouth of the Ca- 
vern. 

This gradual growth, or incrcafe of darknefs, awakens in a contemplative mind, a 
foft melancholy. As you go down the gentle defeent of the Cavern, you can hardly help 
fancying the moment is come when, without pain or grief, the thread of life is about • 
to be fnapped ; and that you arc now going thus quietly to that land of peace where 
trouble is no more. 

At length the great cavern in the rock clofed itfelf, in the fame manner as hea- 
ven and earth feem to join each other, when we came to a little door, where an old 
woman came out of one of the huts, and brought two candles, of which we each took 
one. 

My guide now opened the door, which completely Unit out the faint glimmering of 
light which, till then, it was ftill poftible to perceive, and led us to the inmoft centre of 
this dreary temple of old Chaos and Night, as if, till now, we had only been traverfing 
the outer courts. The rock was here fo low, that we were obliged to ftoop very much 
for foine few fteps, in order to get through j but how great was my attoniftimcnt, when 
we had palTed this narrow palfage and again Hood upright, at once to perceive, as well 
as the feeble light of our candles would permit, the amazing length, breadth, and height 
of the Cavern ; compared to which the monftrous opening through which we had al- 
ready pafl'cd, was nothing. 

After we had wandered here more than an hour, as beneath a dark and dulky Iky, on 
a level fandy foil, the rock gradually lowered itfelf, and we fuddenly found ourfelves on 
the edge of a broad river, which, from the glimmering of our candles amid the total 
darknefs, fuggefted fundry intcrefting reflections. To the fide of this river a finall boat 
was moored, with fome ftraw in its bottom. Into this boat my guide defired me to ftep, 
and lay myfelf down in -'it quite flat ; becaufe, as he faid, towards the middle of the 
river, the rock would almoft touch the water. 

When I had laid myfelf down as direfted, he himfelf jumped into the water, and drew 
the boat after him. 

All around us was one ftill, folcmn, and deadly filence ; and as the boat advanced, 
the rock feemed to ftoop, and cotnc nearer and nearer to us, till at length it nearly 
touched my face j and as I lay, I could hardly hold the candle upright. I feemed to 
myfelf to be in a coflin, rather than in a boat, as I had no room to ftir hand or foot, 
till wc had palled this frightful ftrait, and the rock rofe again on the other fide ; where 
my guide once more handed me 'a-lhore. 

The Cavern was now become, all at once, broad and high j and theri fuddenly it was 
again low and narrow. 

1 obferved on both.fides as we paffed along, a prodigious number of great andfmall 
petrified plants and animals, which however we could noi examine, unlefs we had been 
difpofed to fpend fome days in the Cavern. 

And thus we arrived at the oppofite fide, at the fecond river or ftream, which, how- 
ever, was not fo broad as the firft ; a% one may fee acrofs it to the other fide : acrofs 
this ftream my guide carried me on his ft}oulders, becaufe there was here no boat to 
carry us over. 
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From thence we only went a few fteps farther, when we came to a very fmall 
piece of water, which extended itfelf length-ways ; and led us to the end of the Ca- 
vern, 

The path along the edge of this water, was wet and flippery, and fometimes fo very 
narrow, that one can hardly fet one foot before the other. 

Notwithflanding, I wandered with pleafure on this fubterranean Ihore, and was re- 
galing myfelf with the interefting contemplation of all t’nefe various wonderful objects, 
in this land of darknefsand lhadow of death, when, all at once, foinething like mufic 
at a diftancc, founded in mine ears. 

I inflantly flopped, full of aftonilhment ; and eagerly alked my guide what this might 
mean ? He anl'wered, only have patience, and you (hall foon fee. 

But as we advanced, the founds of harmony feemed to die away ; the noife became 
weaker and weaker ; and at length it feemed to fink into a gentle hilling, or hum, like 
•diftant drops of falling rain. 

And how great was my amazement when, ere long, I actually faw and felt a violent 
fhower of rain falling from the rock, as from a thick cloud, whofe drops, which now 
fell on our candles, had caul’ed that fame melancholy found which I had heard at a 
diftance. 

This was what is here called a mizzling rain ; which fell from the ceiling or roof of 
the Cavern, through the veins of the rock. 

We did not dare to approach too near with our candles, as they might eafily have 
been extinguilhed by the falling drops ; and fo we perhaps have been forced to feek 
our way back in vain. 

We continued our march therefore along the fide of the water, and often faw on 
thefides large apertures in the rock, which feemed to be new or fubordinate caverns ; 
all which we palled without looking into. At length my guide prepared me for one of 
the finelt fights we had yet feen, which we Ihould now foon behold. 

And we had hardly gone on a few paces, when we entered what might eafily be taken 
for a majeftic temple, with lofty arches, fupported by beautiful pillars, formed by the 
plaftic hand of fome ingenious artift. 

This fubterranean temple, in the llruclurc of which no human hand had borne a part, 
appeared to me at that moment, to furpafs all the moil ftupendous buildings in the 
world, in point of regularity, magnificence, and. beauty. 

Full of admiration and reverence, here, even in the inmoft recedes of nature, I faw 
the map fly of the Creator difplayed : and before I quitted this t'emple, here in this fo- 
Jemn filence and holy gloom, I thought it would be a becoming act of true religion to 
adore, as I cordially did, the God of nature. 

We now drew near the end of our journey. Our faithful companion, the water, 
guide*,! us through the remainder of the Cavern, where the rock is arched for the lalt 
time, and then links till it touches the water, which here forms a femi-circle, and thus 
the Cavern clofe ( s ; fo that no mortal can go one ftep farther. • 

My guide here again jumped into the water, fwam a little way under the rock, and 
then came back quite wet, to fhew me that it was impolfible to go any further, unlefs 
this rock could be blown up with powder, and a fecond cav'ern opened. I now 
thought, all we had to do was to return the nearell way ; but there were new difficul- 
ties liill to encounter, and new fccnet, to behold Rill more beautiful than any I had yet 
feen. < . 

My guide now turned and went back towards the left, where I followed him through 
a large opening in the rock., 


And 
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And here he firft afkcd me if I could determine to creep a confiderablc diflance 
through the rock, where it nearly touched the ground? Having confentcd to do fo, 
he told me I had only to follow him; warning me at the fame time, to take great cate 
of my candle. 

Thus we crept on our hands and feet, on the wet and muddy ground, through the 
opening in the rock, which was often fcarcely large enough for us to get through with 
our bodies. 

When, at length, we had got through this troublefome paflage, I faw m the Cavern, 
a deep hill, which was fo high, that it feemed to lofe itfelf as in a cloud, in the iutnuie 
of the rock. 

This hill was fo wet and flippery, that as foon as I attempted to afeend, I fell down. 
My guide, however, took hold of my hand, and told me, I had only refolutcly to fol- 
low him. 

We now afeended fuch an amazing height, and there were fuch precipices on each 
fide, that it makes me giddy even now, when I think of it. 

When we at length had gained the fummir, where the hill feemed to lofe itfelf in 
the rock, my guide placed me where I could (land firm, and told me to flay there 
quietly. -In the mean time he himfelf went down the hill with his candle, and left me 
alone. 

I loft fight of him for fome moments ; but at length I perceived not him indeed, 
but his candle, quite in the bottom, from whence it feemed to fhine like a bright and 
twinkling ftar. 

After 1 had enjoyed this indefcribably beautiful fight for fome time, my guide came 
back, and carried me fafely down the hill again on his (boulders. And as I now (food 
below, he went up and let his candle (hinc again through an opening of the rock, while 
I covered mine with my hand ; and it was now as if on a dark night a bright ftar (hone 
down upon me ; a fight which, in point of beauty, far furpafled all that I had ever 
fecn. 

Our journey was now ended, and we returned, not without trouble and difficulty, 
through the narrow paflage. We again entered the temple we had a Ihort time before 
left ; again heard the pattering of the rain, which founded as rain when we wore near 
it, but which, at a diftance, feemed a fonorous, dull, and melancholy hum ; and now 
again we returned acrofsthe quiet ft reams through the capacious entrance of the cavern, 
to the little door, where we had before taken our leave of day-light ; which after fo 
long a darknels, ve now- again hailed with joy. 

Before my guide opened the door, he told me I fhould now have a ,view of a 
fight that would furpafs all the foregoing. I found that he was in the right ; for 
when he had only half opened the door, it really feemed as if I was looking into 
Elyfium. 

The day feemed to be gradually breaking, and night and darknefs to have vanifh- 
ed. At a diftarice you again juft law the ftnoke of the cottages, and then the cot- 
tages themfelves ; and as we afeended, we faw the boys (till playing around the 
hewn trunk, till at length the reddifh purple ftripes in the Iky, faintly appeared 
through the mouth of ‘the hole ; yet, juft as we came out, the fun was fetting in the 
Weft. 

Thus had I fpent nearly the whole afternoon, till it was quite evening, in the cavern; 
and when 1 looked at myfelf, I was, as to my drefs, not much unlike my guide; my 
(hoes fcarcely hung to my feet, they were fq loft and fo torn by walking fo long o i the 
damp fand, and the hard pointed /toner. ’ • 

I paid 
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I paid no more than half-a-crown for feeing all that I had feen, with a triflle to my 
guide ; for it fecms he does not get the half-crown, but is obliged to account for it to 
his matter, who lives very comfortably on the revenue he derives from this Cavern ; 
and is able to keep a man to Ihcw it to ftrungers. 

When I came home I fent for a (hoc-maker. There was one who lived juft oppofite j 
and he immediately came to examine my (hoes. He told me he could not fulficiently 
wonder at the badnefs of the work, lor they were (hoes 1 had brought from Germany. 
Notwithstanding this, he undertoook, as he had no new ones ready, to mend them for 
me as well as he could. This led me to make a very agreeable acquaintance with this 
(hoc-maker ; for what 1 exploded to him my admiration of the Cavern, it pica fed him 
greatly that in fo iufiguificant a place as Caftleton, there (hould be any thing •which 
could infpire people with aftoniflnnent, who came from fuch diftant countries ; and 
thereupon ottered to take a walk with tnc, to (hew me at no great diftance, the famous 
•mountain called Mam-Tor, which is reckoned among the things of molt note in Der- 
byfhire. 

This mountain is covered with verdure on its fummit and (ides; but at the end it is a 
deep precipice. The middle part does not, like other mountains, conlift of rock, but 
of a Ioofe earth, which gives way, and either rolls from the top of the precipice in little 
pieces, or tears itfelf Ioofe in large mattes, and falls with a thundering craflt, thus form- 
ing an hill on its fide which is continually encreafing. 

From thefe circumftances probably is derived the name of Mam Tor , which literally 
fignifies Mother HUT, for Tor , is either an abbreviation of, or the old word for. 
Tower ; and means not only a lofty building, but any eminence. Man;, is a familiar 
term, that obtains, in all languages, for Mother ; and this mountain, like a Moiher, 
produces feveral other fmall hills. 

The inhabitants here have a fuperftitious notion, that this mountain, notwithftanding 
its daily lofs, never decreafes, but always keeps its own, and remains the fame. 

My companion told me a (hocking hiftory of an inhabitant of Caftleton, who laid a 
wager, that he would afeend this deep precipice. 

As the lower part is not quite fo lleep, but rather (lanting upwards, he could get 
good hold in this (oft Ioofe earth, and clambered up, without looking round. At 
lengtfi he had gained more than half the afeent, and was juft at the part, where it 
projects and overlooks its balls : from this aftopifhing height the unfortunate man cult 
down his eyes, whilft the threatening point of the rock hung ‘over him, with tottering 
mattes of earth. 

He trembled all over, and was juft going to relinquilh his hold, not daring to move 
backwards "or forwards : in this manner he hung for fome time between heaven and 
earth, furrounded by defpair. However, his linews would bear it no longer ; and 
therefore, in an effort of defpair, he once more collected all his ftrength, and got hold 
of, firlt, one Ioofe (tone, and then another ; all of which would have failed him, had 
he rot immediately caught hold of another. By thefe means, however, at length, to 
his own, as well as to the aftonilhment of all the fpe&ators, he avoided almott inftant 
and certain death, fafcly^ained the fummit of the hill, and won his wager. 

I trembled as I heard this relation ; feeing the mountain and the precipice 
in queftion fo near • to m?, I could not help figuring to myfelf the man clam- 
bering up it. 

Not far from henefc is Ehkn-IIok , a cavity, or pit, or hole in the earth, of fuch a 
monftrous depth, that if you thr.ow in a pebble (lone, and lay your ear to the hedge 
of the hole, you hear it falling for a long time. 


As 
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As foon as it comes to the bottotn it emits a found as if fome one were uttering a 
loud figh. The firft noife it makes, on its being firft parted with, affe&s the ear like a 
fubterranean thunder. This rumbling, or thundering nolle, continues for fome time, 
and then decreafes, as the ftone falls againft firft one hard rock and then another, at a 
greater and a greater depth ; and at length when it has for fometime been falling, the 
noife (tops with a kind of whizzing, or a hiding, murmur. The people have alfo a 
world of fuperftitious ftories relating to this place ; one of which is, that fome perfon 
once threw into it a goofe, which appeared again, at two miles diftance, in the great ca- 
vern I have already mentioned, quite ftripped of its feathers. But 1 will not ftuff my 
letters with many of thefe fabulous hiftorics. 

They reckon that they have in Derbylhire feven wonders of nature ; of which, this 
Elden Hole , the hill of Mam Tor , and the great cavern, I have been at, are the prin- 
cipal. This cavern goes commonly by a name that is Ihockingly vulgar : in Engliflz it 
is called The Devil's Arfe o'Peak.*' ■ 

The remaining four wonders are Pool's Hole , which has fome refemblance to this 
that I have feen, as I am told, for I did not fee it ; next, St. Anne's Well , where there 
arc two fprings, which rife clofe to each other ; the one of which is boiling- hot, the 
other as cold as ice ; the next is, Tide's-well , not far from the town of that name, 
through which I paffed. It is a fpring, or well, which in general flows or runs under 
ground, imperceptibly, and then all at once rufhes forth with a mighty rumbling or 
fubterranean noife, which is faid to have fomething mufical in it, and overflows its banks. 
Laftly, Chatfworth, a palace, or feat, belonging to the Dukes of Devonfhire, at the 
foot of a mountain, whofe fummit is covered with eternal fnow, and therefore always 
gives one the idea of winter, at the fame time that the mod delightful fpring blooms 
at its foot. I can give you no further defeription of thefe latter wonders, as I only know 
them by the account given me by others. They were the fubjefts with which my 
guide, the flioe-maker, entertained me during our walk. 

While this man was Ihewing me every thing within his knowledge, that he thought 
rood interefting, he often expreffed his admiration on thinking how much of the world 
I had already feen ; and the idea excited in him lb lively a defire to travel, that I had 
much to do to reafon him out of it. He could not help talking of it the whole even- 
ing ; and again and again protefled that, had he not got a wife and child, he 
would fet off in the morning, at day-break, along with me ; for here in CalUeton 
there is but little* to be earned by the hardeft labour, or even genius; provifions 
are not cheap; and in Ihort, there is no fcope for exertion. Ibis honeft man 
was not yet thirty. 

As we returned, he wilhed yet to Ihew me the lead mines, but it was too Rite. Yet, 
late as it was, he mended my fliocs the fame evening, and I mull do him the jullice to 
add, in a very mafterly manner. 

But I am forry to tell you, I have brought a cough from the cavern, that does not 
at all pleafeme; indeed it occafionsme no little pain, which makes mcfuppofe that one 
inuft needs breathe a very unwholefome damp air in this cavern. But then, were that 
the cafe, I do not comprehend how my friend Charon Ihould have held it out l’o long, 
and fo well, as he has* 

This morning I was up very early in order to view the ruins, and to climb an high 
hill, along fide of them. The ruins, are dircftly over the mouth of the hole on 
the hill, which extends itfelf fome diftance over the cavern, * beyond the ruins, 
and always widens ; though here in front it is fo* narrow, that the building takes up the 
Whole. 
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From the ruins all around, there is nothing but fteep rock, fo that there is no accclk 
to it, but from the town, where a crooked path from the foot of the hill is hewn in the 
rock, but is alfo prodigioufly deep. 

The fpot on which the ruins (land, is now all overgrown with nettles and thirties. 
Formerly, it is faid, there was a bridge from this mountain, to the oppofite one, of 
winch one may yet difcover fome traces, as in the vale, which divides the two rocks, 
wc ftill find the remains of fome of the arches on which the bridge reded. This vale 
which lies at the back of the ruins, and probably over the cavern, is called the Cave’s 
Way, and is one of the great eft thoroughfares to the town. In the part, at which, at 
fome didance, it begins to defeend between thefe two mountains, its defeent is fo gentle 
that one is nor at all tired in going down it. But if you diould happen to mils the 
way between the two rocks, and continue on the heights, you are in great danger of 
falling from the rock, which every moment becomes deeper and deeper. 

The mountain, on which the ruins Hand, is every where rocky. The one on the 
left of it, which is feparated by the vale, is perfectly verdant and fertile, and, on its 
l'ummit, the pa dure lands are divided by dones, piled up in the form of a wall. This 
green mountain is at lead three times as nigh as that on which the ruins Hand. 

I began to clamber up the green mountain, which is alfo pretty deep ; and when I 
had got more than half way up without having once looked back, 1 was nearly in the 
fame iituation as the adventurer who clambered up Mam-Tor hill ; for when T looked 
round, I found my eye had not been trained to view, unmoved, fo prodigious an height ; 
Cadleton, with the l'urrounding country, lay below me, like a map; the roofs of the 
houfes feemed almod clofe to the ground, and the mountain with the ruins itfelf, foemed 
to be lying at my feet. 

I grew giddy at the profpect, and it required all my reafon to convince me that I was 
in no danger, and that, at all events, I could only fcramble down the green turf, in 
the fame manner as I had got up. At length 1 feemed to grow accultomed to this view, 
till it really gave me plcafure; and I now climbed quite to the 1'umniit, and walked over 
the meadows, and at length reached the way, which gradually defeends between the 
two mountains. 

At the top of the green mountain I met with fome neat country girls, who 
were milking their cows, and coming this fame way with their milk-pails on their 
heads. # 

This little rural party formed a beautiful group, when fome.of then* with their milk- 
pails tcok Ihelter, as it began to rain, under a part of the rock ; beneath which they fat 
down on natural ftonc benches, and there, with paftoral innocence and glee, talked and 
laughed till the Ihower was over. 

My way led me into the town, from whence I now write, and which I intend leaving 
in order to begin my journey back to London ; but 1 think I Ihall not now purfue quite 
the fame road. 


Northampton. 

WHEN I took my leave of the honert fhoc-maker, in Cafllctpn, who would have re- 
joiced to have accompanied me, I refolved to return, not by Tide' s-well, but by Ward - 
loWi which is nearer. * 

I there found but one tingle inn, and in it only a landlady, who told me that her 
hufband was at work in the lead-mines i and that the cavern at CalUeton, and all that 

7 I had 
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I had yet feen, was nothing to be compared to thefe lead-mines. Her hufband, {lie 
laid, would be happy to {hew them to me. 

When 1 came to oiler to pay her for my dinner, flie made fome difficulty about it ; 
bccaufc, as I had neither drank ale, or brandy, by the felling of which {he chiefly 
made her livelihood, (he fa id {he could not well make out my bill. . On this I called 
lor a mug of ale (which I did not drink) in order to enable me the belter to fettle her 
reckoning. 

At this fame time 1 faw iny innkeeper of Tidcfwell j who, however, had not, like 
me, come on foot, but prancing proudly on horfeback. 

As I proceeded, and law the hills rife before me, which were {till frefh in my me- 
mory, having fo recently become acquainted with them, in my journey thither, I 
was juft reading the palfage, in Milton, relative to the creation, in which the Angel 
deferibes to Adam how the water fubfided, and 


“ Immediately the mountains hu^e appear • 

Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, tlieii tops afeend the Iky.” 

Book vii. 1, 2>y. 

It feemed to me, while reading this paflage, as if every thing around me were in the 
aft of creating, and the mountains themfelves appeared to emerge or rife, fo animated 
was the feene. 

I had felt fomething, not very unlike this, on my journey hither ; as I was fitting 
oppofite to an hill, whofe top was covered with trees, and was reading in Milton the 
fublime defeription of the combat of the angels, where the fallen angels are made, with 
but little regard to chronology, to attack their antagonijls with artillery and cannort, 
as if it had been a battle on earth, of the prefent age. The better angels, however, 
defend themfelves again ft their antagonifis, by each feizing on fome hill, by the tufts on its 
fummit, tearing them tip by the root, and thus bearing them in their hands, to fling them 
at their enemy: 


they ran, they ftew, 

From their foundation loos’ning to and fro, 

They pluck’d the feated hills with all their load. 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the fluiggy tops 

Uplifting bore them in their hands 

Book vi. 1 . 642. 


I feemed to fancy to myfelf, that I aftually faw an angel there {landing and plucking 
up an hill before me and {baking it in the air. 

When I came to the laft village, before I got to Matlock, as it was now evening, and 
dark, I determined to fpend the night there ; and enquired for an inn, which, I was 
told, was at the end of the village. And fo on I walked, and kept talking till near 
midnight, before 1 found this fame inn. The place feemed to have no end. On my 
journey to Caftleton, I rauft either not have palled through this village or not have no- 
ticed its length. Much tired, and not a little indifpofed, I at length arrived at the inn; 
where I fat myfelf down by the fire in the kitchen, and alked for fomething to eat. 
As they told me, I could not have a bed here, I replied I aiMolutely would not be driven 
away, for that if nothing better could be had, I would fit all night by the fire* This 
1 aftually prepared to do, and laid my head on the table in order to deep. 

4*c a 
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When the people in the kitchen thought that I was afleep, I heard them talking about 
me, and guelling who, or what I might be. One woman alone feemed to take my 
part, and faid, “1 dare fay, he is a well-bred gentleman;” another feouted that no- 
tion, merely, bccaufe, as Ihe faid, I had come on foot; and “depend on it,’’ “ faid 
Ihe, “ lie is fome poor travelling creature!” My ears yet ring with the contemptuous 
tone with which Ihe uttered, “ Poor travelling creature !” It feetns to exprefs all 
the vvretchcdncfs of one, who neither has houfe, nor home ; a vagabond, and outcaft 
of fociety. 

At laft, when tlicfc unfeeling people faw that I was determined, at all events, to flay 
there all night, they gave me a bed, but not till I had long given up all hopes of getting 
one. And in the morning, when they alked me a /hilling for it, I gave them half-a- 
crown, adding, with fomething of an air, that I would have no change. 'Phis I did, 
though perhaps fooliflily, to fhew them, that I was not quite “ a poor creature And 
. now they took leave of me with great civility, and many excufes* ; and I now continued 
my journey much at my eafe. 

When 1 had palled Matlock, I did not go again towards Derby, but took the road 
to the left towards Nottingham. Here the hills gradually difappeared ; and my 
journey now lay through meadow grounds, and cultivated fields. 

I mull here inform you, that the word Peake , or Pike, in old Englilh, fignifies a 
point or fummit ; the Peak of Derbylhire, therefore means that part of the country, 
which is hilly ; or where the mountains are higheft. 

Towards noon I again came to an eminence, where I found but one fingle folitary 
inn, which had a Angular infeription on its fign. It was in rhime, and I remember 
only that it ended with thefe words, “ Refremand then go on.” “ Entertainment for 
man and horfe.” This I have feen on feveral figns, but the mod common, at all die 
leffer ale-houfes, is “ A. B. C. or D. dealer in foreign fpirituous liquors.” 

I dined here on cold meat and fallad. This, or elfe eggs and fallad, was my ufual 
fupper, and my dinner too, at the inns at which I Hopped. It was but feldom that I 
had the good fortune to get any thing hot. The fallad, for which they brought me all 
the ingredients, I was always obliged to drefs myfelf. This, I believe is always done in 
England. 

The road was now tolerably pleafant, but the country feemed here to be uniform 
and unvaried even to dullnefs. However, it was a very fine evening, and as I palled 
through a village, juft before fun-fet, feveral people, who me,t me, accofted me with 
a phrafr which, at firft, I thought odd, but which I now think civil, if not polite. 
As if I could poflibly want information on fuch a point, as they palfed me, they all very 
courteoufly. told me “ 'twas a fine evening , or a pleafant night.” 

1 have alfo often met people who, as they palled me, obligingly and kindly alked : 
“ how do you do?” To which unexpe&ed queftion from total ftrangers, I have now 
learned to anfwer, “ pretty well I thank you, how do you do?” This manner of ad- 
drefs muft needs appear very Angular to a foreigner, who is all at once^ alked by a per- 
fon whom he has never feen before, how he does ? 

After I had palfed through this village, I came to a green field, at the fide of which 
I met with an ale-houfes The iniftrefs was fitting at the windqw ; I alked her, if 1 
could ftay the night there, Ihe faid, no ! and Ihut the window in my face. 

This unmanneriinefs recalled to my recolle&ion the many receptions of this kind to 
which I had now fo o/ten been expofed ; and I could not forbear uttering aloud my in- 
dignation at the inhofpitality of the Englilh ; this harlh fentiment I foon correaed, 
however, as I walked on, by recblle&ing, find placing in the oppofite fcale, the un- 

0 bounded 
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bounded and unequalled generality of this nation : and alfo the many afts of real and 
fubftantial kindnefs, which I had myfelf experienced in it. 

I at daft came to another inn, where there was written on the fign : “ The Navi- 
gation Inn j" becaul'e it is the depot, or ftore-houfe of the colliers of the Trent. 

A rougher or ruder kind of people I never faw than thefe colliers, whom I here 
met aflembled in the kitchen, and in whofe company I was obliged to fpend the even- 
ing. 

Their language, their drefs, their manners, were, all of them, Angularly vulgar 
and difagreeable ; *and their expreflions ftiH more fo : For, they hardly 1‘poke a word, 
without adding, “ a G — d d — — me" to it, and thus curling, quarrelling, drinking. 
Tinging, and fighting, they feemed to be pleafed, and to enjoy the evening. I mult 
do them the juftice to add, that none of them, however, at all nioleftcd me, or did 
me any harm. On the contrary,* every one again and again drank my health, and I 
took care not to forget to drink theirs in return. The treatment of my holt at Mat- 
lock was ftill frelh in my memory ; and fo, as often as I drank, I never omitted fay- 
ing, “ Your healths gentlemen all !” 

When two Englifhmen quarrel, the fray is carried on, and decided, rather by 
attions than by words ; though loud and boifterous, they do not fay much, and 
frequently repeat the fame thing over, and over again, always clinching it with an ad- 
ditional “ G — d — you!" Their anger feems to overpower their utterance, and can 
vent only by coming to blows. 

The landlady, who fat in the kitchen along with all this goodly company, was ne- 
verthelefs well drafted, and a remarkably well looking woman. As foon as I had fup- 
ped, I haftened to bed, but could not ileep ; my quondam companions, the colliers, 
made fuch a noife the whole night through. — In the morning, when I got up, there was 
not one to be feen, nor heard. 

I was now only a few miles from Nottingham, where 1 arrived towards 
noon. 

This, of all the towns I have yet feen, except London, feemed to me to be one 
of the beft ; and is undoubtedly the cleaned. Every thing here wore a modern ap- 
pearance, and a large place in the centre, fcarcely yielded to a London fquare, in 
point of beauty. 

From the town a charming foot-path leads you acrofs the meadows to the high- 
road, where there is a bridge over the Trent. Not far from this bridge was an inn, 
where I dined, though 1 could get nothing but bread and butter, of which I defired 
to have a toaft made. 

Nottingham lies high, and made a beautiful appearance at a diftance, with its neat 
high houfes, red roofs, and its lofty fteeplcs. I have not feen fo fine a profpeft, in 
any other town in England. 

I now came through feveral villages, as Ruddington, Bradmore and Buny, to 
Caftol, where I ftayed all night. 

This whole afternoon 1 heard the ringing of bells in many of the villages. Proba- 
bly, it is fome holiday which they thus celebrate. It was cloudy weather, and I felt 
myfelf not at all well*: and in thefe circumftances this ringing difeompofed me ftill 
more ; and made me at length quite low-fpirited and melancholy. 

At Caftol there were three inns clofe to each other, in which, to judge only from 
the outfide of the houfes, little but poverty was to be expe&ed. .In the one at which 
I at length flopped there was only a landlady, a fick butcher, and a fick carter, both 
of whom had come to flay the night. This alfemblage of fick perfons gave me the 
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idea of an hofpital, and deprefled me ftill more. I felt fome degree of fever, was 
very reftlefs all night, and fo I kept my bed very late the next morning, until the 
woman of the houfe came and aroufed me, by faying (lie had been uneafy on my ac- 
count. And now I formed the rdoluiion to go to Leicefter in the poll-coach. 

I was now only four miles from Loughborough, a fmall, and I think, not a very 
handfome town, where I arrived late at noon, and dined at the laft inn on the road 
that leads to Leicefter. Here again, fir beyond expectation, the people treated me 
like a gentleman, and let tnc dine in the parlour. 

From Loughborough to Leicefter, was only ten miles j but the road was fandy and 
very unplcafant walking. 

1 came through a village called Mountforrel , which perhaps takes its name from 
a little hill at the end of it. As for the reft, it was all one large plain, all the way to 
Leicefter. 

Towards evening I came to a pleafant meadow juft before I got to Leicefter, 
through which a foot-path led me to the town, which made a good appearance as I 
viewed it lengthways, and indeed much larger than it really is. 

I went up a long ftreet before I got to the houfe from which the poft-coaches fet 
-out, and which is alfo an inn. 1 here learnt that the ftage was to fet out that even- 
ing lor London, but that the infide was already full ; fome places were however ftill 
left on the ouifidc. 

Being obliged to beftir myfelf to get back to London, as the time drew near, when 
the Hamburgh captain, with whom I intend to return, had fixed his departure, I de- 
termined to take a place as far as Northampton on the outfide. 

But this ride from Leicefter to Northampton, I fhall remember as long as I 
live. 

The coach drove from the yard through a part of the houfe. The infide paffengers 
got in, in the yard ; but we on the outfide were obliged to clamber up in the public 
ftreet, becaufe wc fliould have had no room for our head to pafs under the gate- 
way. 

My companions on the top of the coach, were a farmer, a young man very decently 
drefl'ed, and a black-a-moor. 

The getting up alone was at the riik of one’s life ; and when 1 was up, I was obli- 
ged to fit juft at the corner of the coach, with nothing to hold by, but a fort of little 
handle, faltencd on the fide. I fat neareft tfie wheel ; and the moment that we let 
oft', I fancied that 1 faw certain death await me. All I could Vlo, was to take ftill fafer 
hold of the handle, and to be more and more careful to preferve my balance. 

The machine now rolled along with prodigious rapidity, over the ftones through the 
town, and every moment we feemed to fly into the air ; fo that it was almoft a miracle, 
that we ftill (luck to the coach, and did not fall. We fceincd to be thus on the wing, 
and* to fly, as often as we palled through a village, qr went down an hill. 

At lalt the being continually in fear of my life, became infupportable, and as we 
were going up a hill, and confequently proceeding rather flower than ufual, I crept 
from the top of the coach, and got fnug into the balket. 

“ O, fir,' fir, you will be Ikakcn to death i” faid the black $ but I flattered myfelf, 
he exaggerated the unpleafantnel'sof my poll. 

As long as we went up hill, it was eafy and pleafant. And, having had little or no 
fleep the night befeye, I was almoft afleep among the trunks and the packages ; but 
how was the cafe altered v^hen we came to go down hill j then all the trunks and par- 
xels began, as it were, to dance around me, and every thing in the bafket feemed to 

be 
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b e alive, and I every moment received from them fuch violent blows, that I thought 
my la(l hour was come. I now found that what the black had told me, was no exag- 
geration; but all my complaints were ufelefs. I was obliged to fuller this torture 
nearly an hour, till we came to another hill again, when quite thaken to pieces and 
fully bruifed, I again crept to the top of the coach, and took pofleffion of my former 
feat. “ Ah, did not I tell you, that you would be fhaken to death ?” faid the black, 
as I was getting up : but I made him no reply. Indeed I was afhamed ; and I now’ 
write this as a warning to all Grangers to flage-coaches who may happen to take it into 
their heads, without being ufed to it, to take a place on the oulfide o 1 an Enclifh noil- 
coach ; and Hill more, a place in the balket. ® 

About midnight we arrived at Harborough, where I could oniy reft myfelf a moment 
before we were again called to fet off, full drive, through a number of villages fj 
that a few hours before day-break we had reached Northampton, which is, however 
thirty three miles lrom Leiccfter. ’ 

from Harborough to Leicester, I had a mod dreadful journey, it rained incef- 
fantly ; and as before we had been covered with dull, we now were leaked with rain 
My neighbour, the young man who fat next me in the middle, that my inconveniences 
might be complete, every now and then fell afleep ; and as, when afleen, he nerpetu- 
ally bolted and rolled again!! me, with the whole weight of his body, inure than once 
he was very near pulhing me entirely of} - my feat. 

We at lalt reached Northampton, where I immediately went to bed, and have (Wit 
al moil till noon. To-morrow morning I intend to continue mv journey to London m 
feme other ftage-coach. ' 


London, I yh jn!y, 1782 . 

THE journey from Northampton to London I can again hardly call a journey ; but 
rather a perpetual motion, or removal from one place to another, in a dole box • 
during your conveyance you may, perhaps, if you are in luck, converfe with two or 
three people flutt up along with you. 

But I was not fo fortunate ; for my three travelling companions were all fanners 
* who dept fo foundly, that even the hearty knocks of the head with which they often 
faluted each other, did not awake them. 


I heir faces, bloated and difcolourcd by their copious ufe of ale and brandy, looked 
as they lay before mo, like fo many lumps of dead flefh. When now and then they 
woke, iheep, in which they all dealt, was the ftrft and lafl topic of their conversion. 
One of the three, however, differed not a little from the other two ; his face vis fallow 
and thin, his eyes quite funk and hollow, his long lank fingers hung quite Lk.,v, and 
as if detached from his hands. He was, in fhort, the pifl tire of avarice and mifanthro- 
phy. The former he certainly was; for at every ftage he refufed to give the coach- 
man the accuftoined perquisite, which every body el fe paid ; and every fart him ’ |, t . 

was forced to part with, forced a ' G—d d n from his heart. As he fat in’tiie 

coach, he feetned anxious to fhuit the light ; and fo fliut up every ’window that 
he could come at, except when now and then I opened them, to take a liiiln view 
of the charms of the country through which wc feemed to.be flying, , rather than 
driving. • 

Our road lay through Newport-Pagnell, Dunftablc, St. Alban’s, Barnet to 
I fling ton, or rather to London itfclf. But thefe names arc all I know of the differed 
places. • 
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At Dunftable, if I do not miftake, we breakfafted ; and here, as is ufual, every thing 
was paid for in common by all the paffengers ; as I did not know this, I ordered coffee 
feparately ; however, when it came, the three farmers alfo drank of it, and gave me 
feme of their tea. 

They afked me what part of the world I c ame from j whereas we in Germany gene- 
rally inquired, what countryman a perfon is. 

When we had breakfafted, and were again feated in the coach, all the farmers, the 
lean one excepted, feemed quite alive again, and ne w began a converfation on religion 
and on politics. 

One of them brought the hiftory of Samfon on the carpet, which the clergyman of 
his parifh, he faid, had lately explained, I dare fay, very fatisfa&orily ; though this 
honeft farmer ftill had a great many doubts about the great gate which Samfon carried 
away, and about the foxes with the fire-brands between their tails. In other rcfpe&s, 
however, the man feemed not to be either uninformed or feeptieal. 

They now proceeded to relate to each other various ftories, chiefly out of the Bible ; 
not merely as important fads, but as interefting narratives, which they would have told 
and liftened to with equal fatisfa&ion had they met them any where elfe. One of them 
had only heard thefe ftories from his minifter in the church, not being able to read 
them himfelf. 

The one that fat next to him, now began to talk about the Jews, of the Old Tef- 
tament, and affured us that the prefent race were all defeended from thofe old ones. 
“ Aye, and they are all damned to all eternity !” — faid his companion, as coolly 
and as confidently as if at that moment, he had feen them burning in the bottomlefs 
pit. 

We now frequently took up frefh paffengers, who only rode a fhort diftance with 
us, and then got out again. Among others was a woman from London, whofe bu- 
finefs was the making of brandy. She entertained us with a very circumftantial nar- 
rative of all the fhocking feenes during the late riot in that city. What particularly 
ftruck me was her faying, that fhe faw a man, oppofite to her houfe, who was fo 
furious, that he flood on the wall of a houfe that was already half burnt down, and 
there, like a daemon, with his own hands, pulled down and teffed about the bricks 
which the fire had fpared, till at length he was (hot, and fell back among the 
flames. 

At length we arrived at London without a‘ny accident, in a hard rain, about one 
o’clock. I had been obliged to pay fixteen fhillings before-hand at Northampton, for 
the fixty miles to London. This the coachman feemed not to know for certain, and 
therefore afked me more earncftly, if I was fure I had paid : I affured him I had ; and 
he took my word. 

I looked like a crazy creature when I arrived in London ; notwithftanding which, 
Mr.' Pointer, with whom I left my trunk, received me in the mod friendly manner, 
and deftred me during dinner to relate to him my adventures. 

The fame evening I called on Mr Leonhardi, who, as I did not wxfh to hire a lodg- 
ing for the few days I might be obliged to wait for a fair wind, got me into the Free- 
mafons' tavern. And here I have been waiting thefe eight day%, and the wind ftill con- 
tinues contrary for Hambro’ ; though I do now mod heartily wifhfor a fair wind, as I 
can no longer make any improvement by my ftay, fince I mull keep myfclf in conftant 
readinefs to embark whenever the wind changes; and therefore I dard go tio great 
diftance. 

Every 
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Every body here is now full of the marquis of Rockingham’s death, and the change 
of the mini ft ry in confequence of it. They are much difpleafed that Fox has given up 
his feat ; and yet it is fmgular, they (till are much concerned, and intereft themfelves 
for him, as if whatever interefled him were the intereft of the nation. 

On Tuefday there was an highly important debate in Parliament. Fox was called 
on to affign the true reafons of his rcfignation before the nation. At eleven o’clock the 
gallery was fo lull, that no body could get a place; and the debates only begin at 
three, and laltcd this evening till ten. 

About four, Fox came. Every one was full of expectation. 1 le fpoke at firft with 
great vehemence ; but it was obferved that he gradually became more and more mo- 
derate, and when at length he had vindicated the ftep he had taken, and Ihcwcd it to 
be, in every point of view, juft, wile, and honourable, — he added, with great force 
and pathos, “ and now 1 ftand here once more, as poor as ever I was.” It was im- 
poftible to hear fuch a fpeech and fuch declarations unmoved. 

General Conway then gave his reafons, why he did not refign ; though he was of 
the fame political principles as Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke ; he was of the lame opinion 
with them in regard to the independency of America ; the more equal reprefen tation 
of the people in parliament, and the regulations ncceflary in Ireland: but he did not 
think the prefont minifter, lord Shelburne, would aft contrary to thoie principles. 
As foon as he did, he fhould likewife rcflgn ; but not before. 

Burke now Hood up and made a molt elegant, though florid fpeech, in praife of the 
late marquis of Rockingham. As he did not meet with iuilicient attention, and heard 
much talking and many murmurs, he faid, with much vehemence, and a fenfe of in- 
jured merit, “ this is not treatment for fo old a member of parliament as I am, and I 
will be heard !” — On which there was immediately a molt profound filence. After he 
had faid much more in praife of Rockingham, he fubjoined, that with regard to gene- 
ral Conway’s remaining in the miniftry, it reminded him of a fable he had heard in his 
youth, of a wolf, who, on having cloathed himfelf as a iheep, .vas let into the fold by 
a lamb ; who indeed did fay to him, where did you get thofe long nails, and thofo 
fliarp teeth, mamma ? But neverthelefs let him in ; the confequence of which was, 
he murdered the whole flock. Now with refpeft to general Conway, it appeared to 
him, juft as though the lamb certainly did perceive the nails and teeth of the wolt, 
but notwithftanding, was fo good-tempered to believe that the wolf would change his 
nature, and become a lamb. By this, he did not mean to refleft on lord Shelburne ; 
only of this he was certain, that the prefent admiuilf ration was a thoufand times worfc, 
than that under lord North, (who was prefent.) 

When I heard Mr. Pitt fpeak, for the firft time, I was aftonifiied, that a' man of fo 
youthful an appearance fhould ftand up at all : but I was ftill more aftonifhed to 
fee how, while he fpoke, he engaged univerfal attention. He feems to me not to be 
more than one and twenty. This lame Pitt is now minifter, and even chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

It is fhocking to a foreigner, to fee what violent fatires on men, rather than on 
things, daily appear in the newfpapers ; of which they tell me there arc at leaft a 
dozen, if not more, pftblifhed every day. Some of them fide with the miniftry, and 
ftill more I think with the oppofition. A paper that fhouhl be quite impartial, if thac 
were poihble, 1 apprehend, would be deemed fo infipid as to find no readers. No 
longer ago than yefterday, it was mentioned in one of thefe ne\Vfpapcrs, that when 
Fox who is fallen, faw fo young a man as Pitt made the minifter, he exclaimed with 
vol. n. 4 *d . Satan 
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Satan, who, in Paradfe Loft, on perceiving the man approved by God, called out, 
" O hateful light!” 

On Thurfday the king went with the nfual folemnity to prorogue the parliament for a 
hated time. But I pail; this over as a matter that has already been fo often deicribed. 

I have alio, during this period, become acquainted with baron Grothaus, the famous 
walker, to whom I had alio a letter of recommendation from baron Groote of HambrcA 
lie lives in Chetk-riicid-houi'e, not far from general Paoli, to whom he has promifed to 
introduce me, if 1 have time to call on him again. 

1 have fullered much this week from the violent cough I brought with me from the 
hole in Derbyfhirc, fo that I could not for fome days llir; during which time Meliks. 
Schonborn and Leonhardi have vitiied me very attentively, and contributed much to 
my amendment. 

I have been obliged to relate as much about my journey out of London, here, as I 
probably fliall in Germany, of all England in general. — To molt poopc to whom I give 
an account of my journey, what 1 have lccn is quite new. I midi, however, here in- 
fect a few remarks on the elocution, or manner of fpeaking of this country, which I 
had forgot before to write to you. 

Englilh eloquence appears to me not to be nearly fo capable of fo much variety and 
dift'ufion as ours is. — -Add to this, in their parliamentary tpeeches ; in fermons in the 
pulpit ; in the dialogues on the Itage ; nay, even in • ■ ounon convcrfation, their periods 
at the end of a fentence are always accompanied ! v a certain lingular uniform fall of 
the voice ; which, notwithllanuing its monotony, has in it fomething lb peculiar, and 
fo difficult, that 1 defy any foreigner ever completely to acquire it. Mr. Leonhardi, in 
particular, feemed to me in fome pafl'ages u hie h he repeated out of Hamlet, to have 
learnt to fink his voice in the true Englilh manner ; yet any one might know from his 
fpeaking, that he is not an Englilhman. The Englilh place the accent oftener on the 
adjectives than they do on the fubftantive, which, though undoubtedly the molt figni- 
ficant word in any fentence, has frequently lcfs ftrefs laid on it, than you hear laid on 
mere epithets. On the Itage they pronounce the fyllablcs and words extremely di; - 
tintt, fo that at the theatres you may always gain molt instruction in Englilh elocution 
and pronunciation. 

This kingdom is remarkable for running into dialect ; even in London they are laid 
to have one. They fay for example, it a'nt, inftead of it is not ; I don’t know, for I do 
not know; J don’t knew him, for I do not know him ; the latter 'of which phrafes has of- 
ten deceived me, as 1 miltook a negative for an affirmative. 

The word fir, in Englilh, has a great variety of fignitications. With the appellation 
of fir , an Englilhman addrelfes his king, his friend, his foe , his fervant , and his dog ; 
he makes ufe of it when alking a queftion politely ; and a member of parliament, mere- 
ly to 'fill up a vacancy, when he happens to beat a lofs. Sir? In an enquiring tone of 
voice, fignincs what is your defirc? — Sir! in an humble tone — gracious fovereign ! — 
Sir ! in a lurly'tonc*, a box on the ear at your l'ervice! To a dog it means a good beat- 
ing. — Ami in a fppcch in parliament, accompanied by a paufe, it fignifies, I cannot now 
recollect what it is I with, to fay farther. 

I do not recoiled to have heard any expreffion repeated oftener than this, never 
mind d ! A porter one day fell down, and cut his head on the pavement : “ O, 
never mind it !” laid an Englilhman who happened to be palling by. When I had 

«»y trunk Ictchcd from the Ihip in a boat, the waterman rowed among the boats, and 

tus bo’, j who flood at the head of his boat, got a found drubbing, becaufe the 

• 14 ' others 
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•othors would not let him pal’s : “ O never mind it !” faid the old one, and kept row- 
ing on. 

The Germans who have been here any time, almoft conllantly make ufc of Angli- 
cifms, l'uch as cs will nichl thun , it will not do, for inllead of cs ijl nlcbt binlanglift , it 
is not fufficient, and many fuel). Hay forne even fay, Lb babe es niebt geminded , 1 did 
not mind it, inftcad of ich babe micb niebt damn crramujl, eder damn gcdacht , I did not 
recolleft it, or I did not think of it. 

You can immediately diltinguilh Englilhmen when they fpeak German, by their pro- 
nunciation according to the Englifh manner ; inllead of Ich befinde micb wohl, they 
fay, Ich bejirmieb xCobl , 1 am very well, the w being as Jiule noticed as u quickly 
founded. 

I have often heard, when directing any one in .the ftreef, the phrafe ; go down the 
flreet as far as ever you can go, and alk any body.” Jull as we lay, “ every child can 
direct you.” 

I have already noticed in England they learn to write a much finer hand than with 
us. This probably arifes from their making ufe of only one kind of writing, in which 
the letters are all fo exaft, that you would take it for print. 

I 11 general, in fpcaking, reading, in their expreflions, and in writing, they feem in 
England, to have more decided rules than we have. The loweft man expreffes himfelf 
in proper phrafes, and he who publilhes a book, at leal! writes correctly, though the 
matter be ever fo ordinary. In point of llyle, when thev write, they feem to be all of 
the fame country, profeflion, rank, and flation. 

The printed Englifh fermons are, beyond all quell ion, the belt in the world j yeti 
have fome times heard fad miferable Huff from their pulpits. I have been in fome churches 
where the fermons feemed to have been tranferibed or compiled from elfays and pamph- 
lets ; and the motley compofition, after all, very badly pul together. It is faid that 
there are a few in London, by whom fome of the Engliih clergy are fuppofed to get 
their fermons made for money. 


I.ctu'on, 1 Rd; Ju'y. 

1 WRITE to you now for the lafl time front London ; and, what is Hill more, from 
Si. Catherine’s, one of the moll execrable holes in all this great city, where I am obliged 
to Hay, bccaufe the great (hips arrive in the Thames here, and go from hence, and we 
fhali fail as foon as i Ik wind changes; this it has jail now’ done ; yet Hill it looms we 
fliall not fail till to-morrow. To-day therefore 1 can iliil relate to you all the little thar 
I have farther noticed. ♦ 

On Monday morning I moved from the Frce-ntafons* tavern to a public-houfc here, 
of which the mailer is a German ; and where all the Hambro’ captains lodge. At the 
Free-mafons* tavern, the bill fo- eight days lodging, breakfafl, and dinner, came to 
one guinea and nine linkings, and nine-pence. Breakfall, dinner, and coffee, were 
always with diffusion, reckoned a Iliil ling each. For niv lodging I paid oi:ly tw’elve 
Ihillings a-week ; which was certainly cheap enough. 

At the German’s haufe herein St. Catherine’s, on the contrary, every thing is more 
reasonable, and you here ear, drink, and lodge, for half-u-guinca a-week. Notwith- 
flanding, however, I would not ad vile any body who withes to fee London, to lodge 
here long ; lor St. Catherine’s is one of the moll out-of-the-way and inconvenient places 
in the whole town. 

lie who lands here firfi. fees this miferoble narrow dirtv fireef, and this auks o f 1 1 ' - 

• 4 J> - b’.L; . 
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-built, old, ruinous houfes; and of courfe forms, at firft fight, no very favourable idea 
of this beautiful and renowned city. 

From BullUrode-ftreet, or Cavendiih-fquare, to St. Catherine’s, is little Iefs than 
half a day’s journey. Neverthelefs Mr. Schonborn has daily vifited me finee I have 
lived here ; and I have always walked back half way with him. This evening we took 
leave of each other near St. Paul’s, and this reparation colt me not a few tears. 

I have had a very agreeable vifit this afternoon from Mr. Hanlen, one of the afilflants 
to the Zullncr book for all ranks of men , who brought me a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Zo liner at Berlin, and jull arrived at London when I was going away. He is going on 
bufinefs to Liverpool. I have thefe few days pall, for want of better employment, 
walked through feveral parts of London that I had not before feen. Yelterday 1 endea- 
voured to reach the weft end of the town ; and I walked feveral miles, when finding it 
was grown quite dark, I turned back quite tired, without having accomplilhed my end. 

Nothing in London makes fo difgulling an appearance to a foreigner, as the butchers* 
fliops, elpecially in the environs of the Tower. Guts and all the naltinefs are thrown 
into the middle of the ftreet, and caufe an infupportable Itench. 

1 have forgot to deferibe the ’Change to you : this beautiful building is a long fquare, 
in the centre of which is an open area, where the merchants aflemble. All round, 
there are covered walks lupported by pillars, on which the name of the dilferent com- 
mercial nations you may wifh to find arc written up, that among the crowd of people 
you may be able to find each other. There are alio ltone benches made under the co- 
vered walks, which after a ramble from St. Catherine’s, for example hither, are very 
convenient to reft yourfelf. 

On the walls all kinds of hand-bills are ftuck up ; among others I read one of lingu- 
lar contents. A clergyman exhorted the people not to afTent to the lhameful ad of par- 
liament for the toleration of catholics, by fuffering their children, to their eternal ruin, 
to be inltrudtcd and educated by them ; but rather to give him, an orthodox clergyman, 
of the church of England, this employ, and this emolument. 

In the middle of the area is a ltone llatue of Charles the Second. As I fat here on 
a bench, and gazed on the immenfe crowds that people London, I thought, that as to 
mere drefs and outward appearance, thefe here did not feem to be materially different 
from our people at Berlin. 

Near the ’Change is a fhop, where, for a penny or even a halfpenny only, you may 
read as many newfpapers as you will. There are always a number of people about thefe 
fliops, who run over the paper as they ffand, pay their halfpenny, and then go on. 

Near the ’Change there is a little fteeple with a let of bells, which have a charming 
tone, but they only chime one or two lively tunes, though in this part of the city, you 
conltantly hear bells ringing in your ears. 

It has Itruck me that in London there is no occafion for any elementary works or 
prints, for the inflruftion of children. One need only lead them into the city, 1 ! and 
Ihew them the things themfelves as they really are. For here it is contrived as much 
as poffible, to place in view for the public infpeCtion, every production of art, and 
every effort of indultry. Paintings, mechanifms, curiolities of all kinds, are here ex- 
hibited in the r large and "light fliop windows, in the moll advantageous manner ; nor 
are fpeCtators wanting, who here and there, in the middle of the ftreet. Hand ftill to 
obferve any curious performance. Such a ftreet feetned to me to referable a well re- 
gulated cabinet of cuWofities. 

But the Iquares, where the fiqelt houfes are, difdain and rejeft all fuch fhews and 
ornaments, which are adapted only to lhop-‘keepcrs’ houfes. The fquarcs, moreover, 

8 • are 
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are not nearly fo crowded or fo populous, as the ftrcets and the other parts of the city. 
There is nearly as much difference between thefe fquares and the Strand in London, 
in point of population and buftle, as there is between Mill-bank and Frederick Vftadt 
in Berlin. 

I do not at prefent recoiled: any thing further, my dear friend, worth your attention, 
which I can now write to you, except that every thing is ready for our departure to- 
morrow'. I paid captain Hilkes, with whom I came over from Hambro’, four guineas 
for my paflage and my board in the cabin. But captain Braunfchweig, with whom I 
am to return, charges me five guineas ; becaufe provifions, he fays, are dearer in Lon- 
don than at Hambro’. I now have related to you all my adventures and all my hiftory 
from the time that I took leave of you in the ffreet j my voyage hither with captain 
Hilkes excepted. Of this all that I think it neceflary to mention is, that, to my great 
diflatisfa&ion, it lafted a fortnight, and three days I was fea-fick. Of my voyage back 
I will give you a pcrfonal account. And now remember me to Biefter, and farewell 
till I fee you again. 


TWO 
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TWO SUCCESSIVE TOURS THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE OF WALES , WITH 
SEVERAL OF THE ADJACENT ENGLISH COUNTIES } SO AS TO FORM A 
COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF TIIF. PICTURESQUE BEAUTY, THE PECU. 
LIAR MANNERS, AND THE FINE REMAINS OF A NT I QUITE, IN THAT 
INTERESTING PART OF THE BRITISH ISLAND. BY HENRY SKRINE , 

ESQ. OF IVARLEV, IN SOMFRSETSHIRE, AUTHOR OF THREE SUCCESSIVE TOURS IN 
THE NORTH OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, IN 1 7 95 . 

PREFACE. 

EMBOLDENED by the perhaps too partial approbation bellowed by fome of his 
friends on his former performance, the author is induced to offer the following tours to 
their infpe&ion, and that of the public. Like thofe in the north of England and Scot- 
land, they were not written originally with the defign of being printed, and though now 
prefen ted in the fliape of an uniform courfc of travels, they have really been purfued in 
diftindt parts, and at different periods of time, as the leifure of fucceflive fummers gave 
a favourable opportunity. This difference of years in which the feveral parts were 
written mull aniwer for fuch irregularity of ftyle as may ftrike an obferver in the courfc 
of this work. Where the defeription is meant to be general, the prefent tenfe is com- 
monly ul'cd, but the pad is often preferred where the appearance of things (as in the 
courfc of travel) is alluded to. In matters of obfervation and opinion, the fingular number 
is often adopted, but the plural is more commonly ufed in defeription, except where 
the author was actually alone $ each of thefe, however, is frequently changed, to give 
animation to fome particular feene, and to avoid the prolixity of an uniform narrative. 
Some apology may perhaps alfo be needfary for various repetitions of epithets and 
other little inaccuracies, which have efcaped the author’s obfervation, who has not been 
much in the habit of correcting for the prefs. 

The fubjecls of thefe travels covers a highly interefting tradt of country, abounding 
in beauties and curiofmes ; which, though frequently deferibed by abler pens, has per- 
haps fcarccly ever been fo thoroughly pervaded* in all its parts, or fo comprehenftvely 
treated. In this circumflance would the author wilh to placd,the merit of the work 
(if fuch may any where be allowed to exift), for he is fenfible that the amiquar.an, the 
moralifl, and even the pidlurdque traveller, may in their treatifes have been amply i'uc- 
cefsful, but it has generally happened that they have confined themfolvcs chiefly to one 
or other of thefe objedtS, and few have had the patience or opportunity to interfedl the 
country to and fro fuflicicntly, fo as to gain a complete view of the whole. Even in the 
prefent inftance, it is too much to fay that this has been effedted perfedlly, and the au- 
thor is fully aware that various points may have efcaped him, though pMibly not any of 
confiderable importance ; he is alfo fenfible that he may occafionally have been milled, 
in the names of hills and other local circumftances, by the itnperfcdl information he 
could collcdl in fome remote quarters, and in confequencc of iris not being much con- 
veif nt with the Welch language. 

The firlt of thefe tours is devoted to the defeription of fouth Wales, and begins with 
the views from the Gottefwold hills in Glocellerfliirc, where the approach to that 
country naturally opens. After coafling the Severn from Glocellcr to Mewnham, 
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and traverfing the foreft of Dean, it purfues the navigation of the Wye from Rofs to 
Monmouth and Chepftowe, and after vifiting the two paffage houfes on the Briftol 
channel, pervades Monmouthfhire in various parts, fo a3 to include nearly the whole of 
that fine county, with its capital. From Abergavenny it enters Brecknockfhire, and 
after purfuing the Ufke almoft to its fource beyond Brecknock, it defeends by the 
works of Mcrthyr- J’ydvil to the Pont-i-prydd, in the vale of Taaffein Glamorganfhire, 
from whence by Caerphilli caftle, crofling again through a corner of Monmouthfiiirc 
it takes the coaft road with little deviations by Cardiffe, Cowbridge, and Swanfea, to 
Tenby in Pembrokelhire. That extreme county, unlike the reft of South Wales both 
in its appearance and its inhabitants, offers a variety of objects in the feenery attendant 
on Milford-haven, the towns and tallies of Pembroke and Haverfordweft, and the fu- 
perb ruins of Saint David’s. From thence the coaft is purl'ued as far as Fifguard, and 
the tour then takes an inland direction by Narbcth and Caermarthen, the two fine vales 
of the Towey, and the pals of Cwtn-Dwr, to Brecknock ; it then returns to Llanym- 
dovery by Builth, Llandrindod and Llanwrted wells, and enters Cardiganlhire at Llan- 
beder. From Cardigan, after vifiting Kilgarrcn caftle, it again reaches the coaft, which 
it follows with little variation to Abcryftwith, from whence it turns inland by the banks 
of the R1 yaol and the Yftwith to the romantic feenery about the Devil’s bridge and 
llavod ; then crofling the mountains from Cwm-yftwith to Rhyauergowy, it penetrates 
through the interior of Radnorlhirc by Knighton, Prefteigne, Kington, and Radnor, 
and approaches England by the courfe of the Wye through its beautiful vale from 
Builth to the Hay. The rich plains of Herefordfhire fucceed, and the reader is con- 
ducted by Hereford and Ledbury over the Malvern hills to Worcefter, where this part 
of the travel naturally ends. 

• The tour of North Wales begins at that city, and taking a fhort compafs of the vale 
of Evefham, includes many of the ornamented feats and towns of Warwicklhire, Wor- 
cefterfliirc, and Stafforofliirc, with Bridgnorth and the works of Colebrooke dale, in 
its approach to Shrewlbury. It then makes a flight deviation to vifit the beautiful dis- 
play of llawkeli one, and crofling the plain of Shropfhire, enters North Wales from 
Olweftry, near e hirk calllt* ; by which place, Wynne-ftay and Wrexham, it reaches 
the curious old city of Chefler. The coaft and the interior of the little county of 
Flint fucceed, and from Holy-well the defeent is made into the beautiful vale of 
Clwydd, extending from the l’outh of Ruthyrt to Denbigh, and the fea beyond Saint 
Afaph. The vale and river Conway are then trace .1 from its mouth to Llanrwft and 
the falls among the mountains near its fource, and the return is made on the oppofite 
bank to Conway. Thepafs of Penmanmawr avu Bangor ferry conduCt the reader into 
Anglefea, where Beaumaries, Holyhead, and the Paris mountain, form tne principal 
objects. The Menai ftraits then lead to Caernarvon, from whence an expedition is 
made towards the horn of the Caernarvonlhire coaft which commands the bay of Car- 
digan, and the towns of Pwlwhelli, Crickheath, and Penmorva. Great part of the 
Snowdonia is afterwards traverfed, and the enchanting valley of Feftiniog is approached 
by the ftupendous rocks and pafs of the Pont-AberglafsI\ n ; from the charming fpot 
of Tan-y-bwlch excurfions are made to vifit fevcral points in tile valley, and the proud 
caftle of Harlech on thd coaft. Dolgelly is then approached by various grand objects 
in the wilds of Merionethfhire, and the actuary of the Mawdoch from thence to Bar- 
mouth, difclofesa wonderful difplay beneath the northern bafe of the mighty mountain 
of Cader-Idris. The tour then takes an inland direction by the lake of Bala, the ro- 
mantic territory of Owen Glendwr near Corwen, and die beautiful valley of the Dee to 
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Llangollen, with the pidurefque ruin of Vale Crucis abbey. A long trad over the 
Denbighfhire Berouin afterwards conduds the reader to Llanrhaidr and the catarad of 
Pittill-Rhaidr ; by Llanvilling it approaches the ftream of the upper Severn, and its 
banks are purfued through the rich vale of Montgomery (hire to Newtown and Llanid- 
loes, near its fource. Faffing near the origin of the Wye, and almoft under the bate 
of Plinlimmon, this tour meets the former of South Wales at the Devil’s bridge in 
Cardiganfliire, and making a little curve by the Yttwith and Tivy to vifit Strata Florida 
abbey, recrofl'es it to reach I.lanbadem Vawr ; foon after which it re-enters North 
Wales, taking a fwecp by the banks of the Dovcy to Machvnleth, Dinafmonthy, and 
the mountains which form the fouthcrn bafe of Cader-ldris. Turning inland again at 
MaKvydd, it paffes the hills by Cann’s office and Llanvair to return to the Severn, and 
eroding its vale to Montgomery, quits North Wales finally to approach Biihop’s cattle 
and Ludlow in Shroplhire, from whence it purfues the dired line towards 
Radnorfliire and Brecknocktttire, by Leomintter and Weobly in llcrcfordffiire, thus 
completing the circle. 

Such is the outline purfued in thefe travels, to w'hich the author has added a table 
of the contents of each chapter by way of index, the want of which in his former 
work was properly fuggefted in the comment made by fome very liberal reviewers. 
The mod commodious map he can recommend to follow them with, is Carey’s large 
map of England and Wales, (which may be procured either in a book or a fhcet), and 
which contains almott all the objeds with fufficient accuracy. Evans’s Survey of 
North Wales, both in its large and fmall edition, is an excellent performance, but 
there is as yet no fpecial map of South Wales, that is worthy of being compared 
with it. From lord Littelton’s elegant but flaort deferiptions, and Mr. Wyndham’s 
pleafing Tour of Wales, the author derived much entertainment and agreeable infor- 
mation when he firft vilited that country ; in points of hiftory, principally as regarding 
the ancient buildings both religious and civil, Grofe’s Antiquities, and Mr. Gough’s 
valuable edition of Camden’s Britannia, will prove the beft guides, together with Mr. 
Pennant’s very accurate and excellent work. 

With thefe powerful affittants the reader cannot fail to traverfe Wales with plea- 
fure, whatever may be the fate of the prefent impeded performance, in which the 
author’s principal aim has been, to comprehend all that could fall within its compafs, 
and to convey a faithful ide’k of the impreffion made by the feveral feenes on his mind. 
He has often lamented here, as before in Scotland, that the effhfions of the pencil could 
not illuftrate ihofe of the pen, but that art has been denied h'im. In his obfervations 
on the inhabitants of either divifion of Wales, he has endeavoured to be candid and 
impartial and the reafon that he draws his pcrfonal charaders and inftances of hofpi- 
tality chiefly from South Wales mutt be referred to his peculiar connexions, and the 
opportunities he lias had of forming acquaintances in that portion of the principality. 
Slight indeed is the perceivable difference between the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries, the fame attachments prevailing in each, the like eminent virtues (attended with 
fimilar (hades of defeds) pervading both, and one ingenious and ardent fpirit 
animating the whole people. 
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Chap. I Defeat of the Coitcfwold Hills. — Gloccjlcr. — Cr< at Vale nf the Severn.— De - 
lightful View from Ncwnham Church-yard. — Miichel Dean. — Wretched flat e of the 
Roads in the Forefl of Dean . — Rofs. — Fine Profpctt from its Church-yard. — Naviga- 
tion of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth.— Goodrich Cajllc, Symonds Gate, furprijmg 
Curve of the' River, the new Weir, and the approach to Monmouth. — Navigation of 
the Wye from Monmouth to Chepflowe. — Llandogoe, Defcent to Tintern Jbbey, extra, 


THE proper approach to South Wales may be faid to commence at thofe various 
points of the Cottefvvold hills which, either cloathed with beech wood?, or protrud- 
ing their deep and downifh fummits, defeend abruptly into the great vale of Glocefler- 
fhire. 

After a long and dreary ride over this uninterefting traCl, which, bare of wood, and 
thinly fcattered with coarfe villages, partakes enough of the quality of downs to give 
an idea of wildnefs without majelty, and enough of modern cultivation to offend the 
eye with perpetual interfe&ions of {tone walls, the contraft exhibited from thefe ex- 
tremities burfts upon the fight with a force and beauty almoft incredible to thofe who 
have not been long accuftomed to fuch tranfitions. The great breadth and almofl 
boundlcfs extent of this plain, lofing itfelf on one fide in the Briftol channel, and on 
the other in the did ant hills of Warwickfliire, Worcefterfhire, and Shropfhire ; its 
abundant riches, thickly interfperfed with towns, villages, and wooded hills ; and above 
all, the bold meanders of the Severn fwelling from a proud river into a majeftic lea, 
form a grand aflemblagc of objects rarely united with fo flrong an effect. Neither is 
the oppofite boundary unequal to the accumulated beauties difplayed below, where the 
wild heathy eminences of the forefl of Dean, the circular encampment of May-hill, 
and the indented fummits of the Malvern ridge, form the proper frontier 
to a mountainous country, and prepare the eye for the feenery it is to en- 
counter. 

In the centre of this plain, Glocefter, one of the principal cities of England 
towards South Wales, exalts its towers, and fpires witji confiderablc majelty, and ap- 
pears the proud capital o c this extended domain. This city, in the courfe of a few 
years, has fwelled into a place of commercial importance, and loft that air of dulnefs 
and inactivity which often prevails in towns undiftinguifhed by trade, and devoted to 
ecclefiaftical inftitutions. Its fituation, however, though it affords a fine objeCt to the 
hills around, is far from pleafant ; for, buried in the plain, it is too far diftant from 
-either termination to partake of much variety of country, and though its walls are wafited 
by the Severn, that river lofes at C-locefier much of its dignity by being divided into two 
moderate channels with a long connecting caufeway. Its itreets are regular and well- 
formed, neither are they undiftinguifhed by handfome public buildings, which indicate 
the incrcafing opulence of the place, and the importance ol' the county. , A yery re- 
fpettablc hol'pital, and ‘one of the molt complete gaols in England, fland foremofl 
among thefe; but the cathedral alone is fuflicient to repays traveller’s curiofity in vf- 
fiting Glocefter. Without, its lofty tower and four tranfparcnt pinnacles adorned 
with exquifite fret-work, make a confpicuous figure ; within, the high roof and Gothic 
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ornaments of the choir, form a noble central! with the fnnple grandeur of the pon- 
derous .Saxon pillars and arches which fupport the aide. 

Crofting the Severn from Gleceftcr, we puriued a delightful ride on its well 'rn 
bank, commanding views of the city and its furrounding vale, with the long ran- ■. of 
the Cottel vvold hills, finely diftinguifhed, and perpetually varied from evey turn of the 
road. '1 he tufted eininenct s of the foreft of Dean hung ove r us on the right, and 
Jbmetiuies in their tranfient openings prefented to our view a fuccdlion of rural vallies 
iwcetly decorated with villages and cnclofures. As we advanced, the Severn, imifipg 
its two branches, incivafed in magnitude, and began 10 fwccp the vale in bo 1 : irregular 
curves, every reach of which, now more and more influenced by the ti h, and flud-ied 
with fails, added new beauties to the landfcapc. At the bottom of the principal 
fwell we found the little pi&urefque town of Newnham, which participates in the wild 
appearance of the neighbouring foreft, and may properly be called its port A 
palfage is here eftablifhed acrofs the river, and forms the in oft direct communication 
from Dean and Monmouthfhire to the oppofite clothing towns in the vallies of the 
Cottefwold hills ; this gives the place an air of commercial bufile and fpirit which does 
not militate with the ruftic charms of the furrounding country. The chureh.yard of 
Ncwnbani, covering an abrupt cliff, commands the two great reaches of the bold femi- 
circle formed by the Severn, with the fpire of Weflbury on the left, and Berkeley 
caitle on the right ; i’oon after which the river fwells into a great actuary, and in fight 
forms the Briltol channel. 

Here deferring its banks, we climbed the hills, and afeending through the romantic 
village of Little Dean, foon found ourfelves on one of the fummits of the foreft, from 
whence vve took a farewell view of the vale of Glocefterfhire, with all its grand and 
beautiful objects, fpread like a garden beneath us. The horizon now became 
more confined, and etnbofomed in the groves and lawns of the foreft, we enjoyed 
its wild and tranquil feenery, till descending into a deep hollow, the picturefqnc fpire 
of Mitchcl Dean attracted our notice. This capital of its diftrid, being little larger 
than a village, does not equal the more opulent difplay of Newnham ; yet the 
tranquil beauty of its environs often leads a traveller to vifit it, though it has long ceafed 
to be the principal approach to Monmouthfhire and South Wales, from the fhameful 
negled of the foreft roads. Large funis, it is laid, are annually allowed by govern- 
ment for their fupport ; but, like fome of the -military ways in Scotland, this great 
thoroughfare is become almoft impaffable, and the public is obliged to make a circuit 
by Rofs from Gloucefter to Monmouth. A report prevailed fome time fincc, that 
thefe roads were about to be repaired : but fo little has been done for many years, 
that even expectation has almoft fubfided ; if the ranger of the foreft, or a prime mi- 
nifter, were once to be jolted from Dean to Coleford, and arrive fafe at the end of 
his journey (a circumftance by no means certain), fome hope might be entertained that 
this important concern would be properly attended tef and this interefting trad of coun- 
try rendered more acceflible. ' 

The country from Dean to Rofs, partook of the fame foreftdike appearance with 
which we had been encompafled fince we left Newnham, and that ancient and irregular 
town, with its lofty fpire, prefented itfelf to advantage, riling* from a high and well- 
wooded eminence juft within the borders of Herefordftiire. The munificence of Mr. 
John Kyrle, the Man of Rofs, has been celebrated by one of our beft poets, and his 
memory is held in great veneration aj the place, while the public cauleways and his 
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other works remain as teflimonies of his liberality. The church-yard and its contigu- 
ous field exhibit the much-admired view of the Wye, winding in a broad femicirclc 
through a range of the greened; meadows, and palling under the bridge of Wilton 
beneath its ancient and ivy-mantled cable. A thickly-wooded country, interfperled 
with villages and cultivations, appears in front, and a few of the Welch mountains 
back the whole at unequal di fiances. 

The navigation of the Wye from Rofs to Monmouth and Chepftowe, oflcre 1 a 
temptation that we could not refill, and having fecured a good covered boat, well 
ftored with provifions, we embarked for this expedition at the foot of Wilton 
bridge. 

The day was bright, but not unmixed with clouds; and the lights and (hades 
thrown upon the feveral obje&s we pafi'ed, added not a little to the romantic appear- 
ance of the fcencry as we followed the bold and incelfant windings of the river. Rich 
meadows and fine hanging woods encompafled us, till rocky hills feemed to advance 
towards the river; on one of which we deferied the antique ballions of Goodrich 
caltle proudly emerging from the thick grove in which it Hood embowered. By a 
fteep and rugged path we afeended to this fine remnant of antiquity, which appears 
to have been once a place of great llrength ; little of it now remains entire except two 
of the ballions, a Gothic gateway with a.long dark paflage, one arched window, and 
a light pillar lupporting two Gothic arches which feems formerly to have belonged to 

the chapel. Goodrich cable is fuppofed to have been cre&edfoon after thcconqueft 

and was pofTcfled by William Marlhal, Earl of Pembroke, in the reign of King John. 
The view, from the front of this caltle before the great ditch, is wonderfully linking* 

including on the one fide the wooded and cultivated vale of Herefordlhire, with tlie 
fpire of Rofs, and on the other a range of wild hills covered with heath and fern, 
which, undulating in a chain of irregular fummits, form the boundary of the forelt of 
Dean. 

Defcending again to the river by the fmall remains of Goodrich priory, we foon 
came in fight of the church of Walford, the picturcfque fpire of Ruerdean in the fo- 
relt, and the two villages of Welch and Englilh Bichnor : at Coldwell, where a clear 
fpring often induces thofe who navigate the Wyc for pleafure to take their cold colla- 
tion, we dined pleafantly in our boat beneath a high hill crowned with wood, in front 
of a pile of rocks, which formed a magnificent contrail to the rich and tranquil feenes 
we had lately beheld. Thefe rocks exhibit an awful and tremendous appearance, 
overhanging the river with great majclly ; from fome legendary tale which I did not 
fuffieiently notice to remember, they have obtained the name of Symonds "ate, and a 
very arduous pals is carried over them towards Newnham an,d Colefordf communi- 
cating with a ferry on the Wye. Here we left our boat for a while, and, afeeuding 
by a craggy traft to the fummit, looked down with allonilhment on the river forming 
a prodigious circle of feven miles round this grand promontory. Handing on which we 

could I'carcely meafure 150 yards to either channel. The diltant profpedl was ex- 

ten live on every fide, except towards the fouth, chiefly confi fling of high hills fringed 
with wood, and rich vallies ha^iv.-d by a few of the mountains of South Wales. In our 
defeent on the oppofite fide to the river, we palled through a great cleft of the rock 
and rtjoirted our boat, which ha*., in the mean time performed the round of feven miles 
at the new Weir. The feenery here was enchantingly beautiful, and the country con- 
tinued partly rocky, and partly enriched with hills clothed vvieh wood, till, after fo 
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veral bold curves, palling beneath the manfion and groves of Hadnock, we entered 
a broad and ftrait reach of the river, which terminated grandly in the arches of the 
long Gothic bridge of Monmouth. 

Here we paffed the night, and on the following morning reimbarked in our boat 
for Chepdowe. The day was lefs favourable than the former, and the water at times 
fo rough from ftrong gulls of wind, that we found it difficult to proceed ; for the 
flream is naturally very rapid, and this part of the river abounds in dangerous (hal- 
lows. Neither was the feenery in the firft part of this navigation by any means equal 
to that from Rofs to Monmouth, after we had paffed the beautifully romantic lpot 
and works of Redbrook, the river being for the molt part funk in a deep abyfs between 
high impending hills, and a few poor villages diverfifying the feene with a lcanty (hew 

of ragged population. Soon after we had left Llandogoe and Brockware, we were 

obliged to wait for the tide, as the Ihoals beyond that fpot are impalfable except at 
high water, and our boatmen were fatigued with their exertions again!! the wind. — — 
Unfurling our canvafs awning, we enclofed ourfelves in the boat, and excluded al^> 
objeCts during the time of dinner, to protect ourfelves from the cold. 

The feene changed when we withdrew the curtain ; the day, though Hill rough, 
was brighter ; the Ihoals had difappeared, and the river, having received the tide, 
filled its banks to their very edges, rolling, between them with a broad impetuous 
dream. We alfo felt improved in fpirits by our repaft, and defeending rapidly with 
the current, foon were greeted with the majeftic difplay of Tintern abbey, encom- 
paffed with the truly monadic gloom of vad impending woods and high craggy rocks. 
A nobler object than this great ruin never burd upon the adonidied fight of a traveller, 
and the charaCteriftic beauty of its pofition is incomparable. The fabric itfelf is in 
extraordinary prefervation, and difplays the chade and fomewhat ornamented Gothic 
in the utmod perfection ; the grand entrance, with the high window above it, are per- 
fect, and the perfpeCtive of the great aide through the fplendid relics of the cad win- 
dow to the oppofite hills, is uncommonly drikinj. Four fuperb arches and pillars, 
which formerly fupported the high tower, remain uninjured ; and thefe are remarkable 
for their fmgular lightnefs and elegance : the key-dones of the feveral arches alfo are 
didinguilhablc for the exquifite nicety of their carving, as are many of the images 

difperfed about the ruin. Tintern abbey was founded by Walter de Clare, in the 

year 1131, for Cidercian monks, and dedicated, to Saint Mary. 

It was with regret that we left this beautiful and intereding <\bjeCt after a minute Pur- 
vey , fiequently looking back as we defeended with the river, and admiring the vari- 
ous points in which it prefented itfelf. The rapidity of our courfe, however, foon 
brought us -round a projecting headland, and the feenery around us, improving in 
grandeur and magnificence, arreded all our attention. The windings of the river 
became inccffant, and its diores increafed in majedy : on the Gloucederlhire fide, 
the rich and cultivated farm of Llancaut covered a large peninfula, connected with 
the adjoining hilJs by a narrow neck of rock, while the Monmouthlhire* bank difplayed 
all the grandeur and beauty of Pcrsfitld, in a fucceflion of woods, rocks, high cliffs, 
and plantations, furpalfing all defeription. — —In the midd of this enchanting feenery 
we glided rapidly over tiifc furface of the river, varying our objects inceffantly at every 
turn, till the whole terminated proudly in the high cliff, on which the embattled walls 
and towers of Chepdowe cadle projected before its town and bridge.— Here our little 
voyage concluded, and the fuperior accommodations which we found at the Beaufort 
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arms at C hep ft owe, were not unwelcome after the cold we had experienced on the 
water. — —Chepftowe is irregularly built on the fide of a fteep hi!!, but the whitened 
fronts of its houfes bear a cheerful appearance, and an air of opulence diftinguifhcs it 
from the neighbouring towns. Its advantageous pofition for commerce, near the 
conflux of the Wye with the Severn, may account for this in great part ; the extra- 
ordinary beauty of its fituation, and its ornamented vicinage, mud anfwcrfor the red. 
The fpot on which the caftle is fituated commands the river, which is there engutphed 
between a double row of cliffs, beautifully intermixed with wood. One of the mod 
abrupt of thefe forms its foundation, and many of its caverns defeend to the level of 
the water, the fabric itfelf being highly elevated. It covers a large extent of 
ground, and appears to have been built in different ages ; the chapel and its adjacent 
buildings feem more ruinous and negletted than the reft, but thefe arc by far the 
mod modern, as well as the molt magnificent parts of the caftle, impending nobly 
over the river.— — The bridge of Chepftowe is a fingular ftrufture, uniting the coun- 
ties of Gloucefler and Monmouth ; it is of an extraordinary length, built chiefly of 
wood, with a mafly ftone pier in the centre. The tide rifing occafionally to a prodi- 
gious height here, it is confiderably elevated above the level of the river,- and its 
furface is compofed of boards loofely placed fo as to admit the water freely between 
the interftices. This occafions fome alarm to ftrangers, and horfes unufej 
to the pafs have frequently taken fright from the fhaking of the wood beneath 
them. 

The celebrated gardens of Persfield prefent the principal objects to be vifited from 
Chepftowe, and thefe contain many points of view fcarcely to be equalled for beauty 
and variety. The park and grounds are extenfive, covering a confidcrable eminence, 
and forming feveral diftinft lawns between open groves ; in the centre of one of which 
the new houfe, a ftately manfion, is placed on a fine elevation of ground. It com- 
mands an extenfive profpect over the Briftol channel to the diftant hills of Somerfet- 
ftiire j while, directly oppofite, the Ihipping in Kingroad appear before the mouth 
of the Avon, and on the left the finely variegated fhorc of Glocefterfhirc exhibits 
the parks and villas which decorate the environs of Briftol from Kingfwefton to Thorn- 

bury. In the nearer view, the Wye, defeending through its rocky channel, pours 

its rapid ftream into the Severn, and the caftle, with the bridge of Chepftowe, adorn 
its exit from the hills with confidcrable majefty. This fine difplay of diftant ob- 

jects is charmingly coutvafted by the views commanded from the walks conducted 
above the Wye, where ftupendous rocks, clothed profufely with wood, impend over 
the winding channel of that noble river, and difclofe all the romantic varieties of a 

mountainous landfcape. Numberlefs are the points of view to be admired in their 

meandering courfe, from the conflux of the two rivers beyond Chepftowe, to the 
pofition called the Lover’s-leap, where a frightful precipice, darkened below with 
wood, commands fome of the upper curves of the Wyc, and the fuperior heights of 
the Wynd cliff crown the whole with great dignity. 

Thele walks are very extenfive, and were formed upon the rocks with great art 
and tafte by the late Mr. Morris, the original defigner of this noble place ; the re- 
membrance of who ft? virtues and liberality is ftill impreffea on this neighbourhood, 
united with pity for the misfortunes which attended hisclofe of -life. 
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Chap. II. — Old and new PjtJfages over the Severn. — C aide cot CaJlle.~TtfJ'eiatcd Pave- 
ment at Cacrwent . — Extenjivc Prof pell from Pcncam-awr. — Vale of the UJke y and pecu- 
liar C bar after of its River. — VJl<c and its Cnjlle. — Ragland Caflle — Itnmenfe View from 
the Dcvauclon. — Striking Defccnt to Monmouth. — Wanajlowc. — Clythoe . — The Plain of 
Monmouthfhire. — Charming Pofilion of Abergavenny. — L/aniony Abbey. — Entrance of 
South Wales. — Delightful Prof pells from Dany park . — Crickhowell. — Llangattock.— 
Tre tower. — The Bwlch and its Views. — Auckland. — Petcrjlone , — Brecknock ; its fine 
Pofi/ion, andplcafing Slate of Society. — Beautiful Difpojiiion of Ground at Pcnpont ; its 
Tafte , judicious Arrangements , and Hrfpitalily. 

THE two great paflages over the Severn to Bridol, are in the vicinage of Chcp- 
flowe, from whofc bridge a precipitous afeent, on the Glocc her (hire bank of the 
Wye, conduced us over the cliff, from whence we descended into a level pcninfula, 
at the extremity of which we found the old paflage houfe at Bcachley. The di fiance 
from thence to Auft is little more than two miles ; but the landing on cither fide is 
ftippofed to be lefs convenient than at the new paflage, where the Severn is near three 

miles in breadth. The inns at both are equally commodious, and the profpe&s from 

each to the oppofite fhorc are nearly fimilar, except that the rocky coafl of Aufl pre- 
i'ents a grand objeci to the old paflage, which is more than compenfated by the breadth 
of water prevailing at the new paflage. We returned through Chepftowe, and af- 
cended another very fteep hill to approach the latter, which is five miles diflant from 
that town in the oppofite direction, palling by the well wooded park of St. Pierre, and 
deviating a little towards the coaft from the great Welch road. 

Rejoining this road, we foon came in fight of Caldccot caflle, a fpacious quadrangu- 
lar building, with a round tower at each angle, and a Gothic gateway, the roof of 
which is curioufly formed upon light arches, terminating in feveral grotcfquc heads ; 
this caflle originally belonged to the lord high conftables of England. 

A little further we found the inconfiderable remains of Cacrwent, once a flourilhing 
Roman ftation, but now containing few memorials of the ancient confcquence which 
was attached to the Venta Silurum of the Romans. The principal of thefe is a cu- 
rious teflelated pavement, which was about thirty years ago accidentally difeovered, 
and is now prel'erved under a (lied conftru&ed for the purpofe. It is in length leven 
yards, and fix in width, being quadrangular in its fhape, and yerfe&ly uniform, ex- 
cept at the upper end, where I obferved an oblong compartment not at all coloured. 
Within a border of variegated (tones, it contains three rows of three circular and fpiral 
figures, not tinlike thole in many of our Turkey carpets, but formed of tefl'elae of va- 
rious colours, nicely put together. 

In tlje village of Cacrwent we left the Newport road, and palling by Llanvair, fol- 
lowed a long and laborious afeent, through a rude kind’of forelt, to the high eminence 
of Penca-mawr. • This is a part of that long mountainous ridge which crofles irregular- 
ly, with fmall intervals, through Monmouthlhire ; and from whence nearly the whole 
of that beautiful country is vifible, forming a perpetual fucceflion of wooded vallies, 
like the cells of a honey-'comb, between high impending hills. The Ulke flows in 
tranquil beauty through the principal vale below, but the envious heights of the De- 
vaudon exclude the Wye from fight, and confine that noble river within their deep 
romantic hollows. The diftani prolpett from hence is dill more ftriking, command- 
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ing on one fide the Briftol channel with its oppofite coaft, till they are loll in the 
fen ; and on the other, the long ridge of the Pontipool hills, terminating in the moun- 
tain called the Blorenge, the Schyrryd Vawr, and the Sugar-loaf, whofe mifliapen heads 
projecting before the broad expanic of the Black mountain in Brccknocldhire, form the 
bar; it*r to South Wales. 

The defeent from Penca-mawris extremely rapid into the vale of Ulke, which feem- 
cd to increul'c in magnitude and beauty as we approach'd its level. Irregular projec- 
tions of wood profit'd every where forward upon a range of fweet meadows, and ver- 
dant patches of ground filled their recefles, in one of which the handfome leaf of Pcr- 
tholy appeared fufpended. The river Ulke, though not equal to the Wye, has its 
peculiar beauties; neither its fize, nor the dillance of its conllux with the Severn from 
its lburce, can admit o*’ the fame varieties of attendant feenery ; but the rapidity of its 
traufit from a mountain torrent to a river encompafll-d with rich paltures, even before 
it emerges from its native wilds, is remarkable. In the vale of Ulke, which is not far 
from the Severn, it p refer ves its original character, and foftens down the afperitics of a 
rude hirrounding outline, by agentlenefs which generally fpares the adjoining paltures, 
while its firong current gives ample teltimony of the legitimacy of its origin in a moun- 
tainous diilridt. 

dole to the river which has given it a name, we found the little town of Ulke, 
which was formerly called Camvylke, and is fuppol’ed by lome to have been the Bur- 
rium of Antoninus ; it contains at prefent levcral neat Itreets, a plain bridge, and the 
0 mini arable remains of a cafile. 

Deferring the valley here, we furmounted a high afeent, and foon reached the vil. 
lage of Ragland, now only remarkable for the ruin of its once famous cafile. This 
fplendid feat of the Beaufort family, where the marquis of Worcefter made his gallant 
defence in the civil wars, is now fallen into decay ; yet its proud remains, with the 
traces of Gothic elegance yet to be perceived in the hall, tire windows, and feveral 
apartments, fiill exill as melancholy proofs of its downfall from a fuperior (late of gran- 
deur. Here was heid what might be called the court of the modern princes of this 
country, and at no far dillant period the youths of family in South "Wales acquired 
the polilh of improvement within thefe walls, where a degree of regal fplendor was 
fupported with all the impofmg magnificence of feudal power. What could tempt 
its noble owners to defect this grand alid venerable cftablifhmcnt in the midft of their 
extenfive pofleflions, it - s difficult to conjecture ; to a traveller, thefe difmantled walls 
and towers, fo lately the feat of revelling and opulence, infpire the melancholy idea 
of a premature defertion, and convey a firong proof of the tranfit<»ry fiate of 
human grandeur, ever depending on caprice, accident, and the uncertain changes of 
fortune. 

We took the C.hepftowe road from Ragland cafile, for the purpofe of afeending 
the great ridge of the Dcvaudon, where the profpedt was not unlike that from Penca- 
mawr, except tint the Severn, being more diftant, was lefs confpicuous j the inceflant 
duller of the Momnouihfiiire vallies below, teemed from this great height to form a 
vail plain thickly overlpread with woods and population, and extended to the bafes of 
the Brecknock (hire mountains, which here appeared in all their grandeur. Towards 
Chepftowc, the view was obfiru&ed by the lotty eminence of the Wynde cliff above 
Perslield, and a few wild hills adjoining to the forefl of Dean, , confined the pafiage 
of the Wye, which pervaded the deep valley beneath us in invifible obfeurity.— — On 
the iummit of this ridge we joined the roadjlrom Chepfiowe to Monmouth, and after a 
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Jong and laborious ride, came at once in view of the rich valley, in which that town 
■appeared to great advantage, with its high fpire, and its grand old bridge over the 
Wye.—— —Our dcfccnt wa:- rapid, and yet near three miles in length; but the objects 
Tyeforc us were fo beautifully varied, fuch was the profufion of wood on the hills, and 
Inch the riches of cultivation and pafture in the vallics, that we fhould have regretted 
our attaining the level, had we not entered fo handfome a town as Monmouth. A 
bridge over the little river Monow, terminating in a curious old gateway, led us into 
a confiderable ftreef, which grew narrower as we approached the centre of the town, 
and then opened into a large area, forming the marketplace. Monmouth is well in- 
habited, and the great beauty of its lituation, as well as of the adjoining country, has 
tempted many refpeilable families to preterit for their refidence. It has already under- 
gone fume improvement, and is capable of much more, by widening the avenues to 
.the market-place and bridge, ami above all, by mending the roads in almoll every di- 
rection, moil of which are at prefent very bad in the neighbourhood of Monmouth. 
Its public buildings do credit to the fpirit of the place and the county, confining of a 
fine church, a complete new gaol in the form of a fortrefs, and a handfome county 
hall, ornamented with a flattie of Henry V. forming one fide of the market-place. 
Monmouth caflle was built before the conqueft, and was taken by llenry III. who 
gave it to his fon Edmund, earl of I.ancaltcr ; its remains are infignificant ; but 
a large manfion has been built within its tvalls, which, being occupied by the fa- 
mily of Tudor, has long been the firfb ladies’ boarding-fehool in this part of the 
country. 

Repafling the bridge over the Monow, on the firll eminence in the Abergavenny 
road, w r e reached the gate leading to the venerable manfion of Wonaftowe, where 
that hearty welcome, w r hich wc have Gnce fo often experienced from its worthy inha- 
bitants, then firll awaited us. This old feat of the Milborne family, not being of late 
inhabited by its owners, has been long configned as a refidence to their very refpefl- 
able agent, Mr. W illiams, who keeps it in excellent condition, and does ample juftice 
to his pofition. Here he lives with his amiable family in a bate of priftine rural hofpita- 
lity, embowered in the fine groves of this ancient demefne, which, ftrctching to the 
furnmit of a high hill, cover a long projecting ridge, and command all the views of 
this highly favoured country in great perfection. 

A perpetual fucceflion of beep and rugged hills, led us by the defected feat of Di- 
naftowe, through a w’ell enclofed country abounding in orchards, till we descended 
into the great vale at Clythoe, between the new built houfe of Air. Jones, ami his mo- 
-dern cable. This ftrudture, which, as well as a gateway he has lately formed, is a 
•good imitation of the Gothic, from the furnmit of an adjoining hill, commands an un- 
interrupted view acrofs the vale, where the oppofite mountains difplay the boldnefs of 
their uncouth fhapes in great perfection; the broad, bat, and protruding angles of 
the Black mountain contrabing finely the taper cone of the Sugar-loaf, while the fur- 
rowed rents of 'the Skyrrydd-vawr oppofe the abrupt, but fmooth termination of the 
Blorenge. 

In our advance through this plain, abounding in villages and population, we pa bed 
by levcral handfome feats; and the road, improving into an excellent turnpike, led us 
partly on the banks of the TJfko, and partly on 'little eminences above it, with perpetual 
variety of profpetts, till a quick dcfccnt from a large old place of Mr. Haubury Wil- 
liams at Colebroke, Brought us in light of Abergavenny. 

A more beautiful pofition than, this town occupies can hardly be imagined in nature* 
bold projecting hills forming on every fide U natural bafon of no Jinall extent, and the 
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little river Gavenny adding its waters to the Ufke, in the mid ft of a mod verdant 
range of meadows. Many houfes of a fuperior order are difperfed in and about this 
place, but the town itf’elf difappointed me, being, when firft I faw it, irregularly 
built, ill paved, and the paflage through the principal ftreet appearing fliamefully ob- 
ft> u£ted by a heavy old market-houfe. Modern improvements have removed the two 
laft inconveniences, but much more is required to be done to make the internal ac- 
commodation of Abergavenny equal to the beauty of its exterior.-— —Its public build- 
ings confift chiefly of a long Gothic bridge, the imperfect fragments of a caftle, and 
a venerable church adjoining to the priory, a refpedtable feat of the ancient Gunter 
family, which came by marriage to that of Milborne, and, together with Wonaftowe, 
was transferred by its amiable, but, alas ! fhort-lived heirefs, to that of Swinnerton in 
StafTordfhire. The refident fociety of this town is numerous, and the obliging at- 

tentions of fome few iriends who arc fixed there have often made our fhort ftay at 
that place pleafant : it has alfo been occafionally ufed as a kind of public place during 
the iummer months, from its eafy accefs to the goats whey, on the neighbouring 
mountains ; but this influx of company feems of late tp have fubfided. 

We made an excurfion to Abergavenny to fee the ruins of Llantony abbey, taking 
the Hereford road for fome miles, and pafling near Llanihangel, an old deferted feat of 
the Oxford family. Turning to the left we purfued a narrow lane through a very wild 
diftritl, and found the objedt of our fearch in one of the' deepeft recefies of the Black- 
mountain. This abbey is more remarkable for the favage wildnefs of its pofition, than 
for its architefture, which is far plainer and lefs ornamented than that of Tiritem j 
its weft front is in tolerable prefervation, and a Gothic gateway, with a large window 
above it, is elegantly fupported by light clufters of pillars, like thofe in Sambury ca- 
thedral. The principal aifle alfo is perfect, and all its pillars, with their arches, re- 
main entire, which are neat and ftrong, but Without any ornament except fome light 
pilafters in triplets above them. The tower rofe in the centre of the church, and two 
of its fides are ftill remaining, with three rows of windows, partly Saxon and Gothic, 
in each, above a magnificent arch covering the whole width of the aifle. The choir, 
which is approached from thence, is rather more ornamented than the reft of the 
building, and the window over the altar appears to have been formed in the moil per- 
fect ftyle of the Gothic, but nothing more than its external arch remains entire. Llan- 
tony abbey was founded on the fite of .a chapel fuppofed to be the. refidence of St* 
David, the tutelar faint of Wales ; it was rebuilt, and the monaftery formed for Au- 
guftine monks by Sir William de Lacy in the year 1108. Little of the fabric, except 
the church, remains in any kind of prefervation, and that little, falling apace to decay, 
will hardly exift much longer in its prefent date. From hence a very arduous track 
over the Black-mountain leads to the Hay and Radnorfhire, which I have fince explored 
with pleafurc; but at this time we purfued it no further, returning by the route we came 
to Abergavenny. 

Entering the gap through which the Ulke defeends into the plain of Monmouth- 
fhire, the mountains clofed upon us on each fide as we approached the confines of 
South Wales, and reached the little town of Crickhowcl in the county of Brecknock. 
Here I firft viewed the final 1, but charming territory, of wjiich I afterwards became 
the proprietor j and I mu ft rifque even the imputation of partiality, to beftow' a well- 
merited degree of praife on the tranfeendent beauties cf Dany park and its vicinage. 
The houfe, built by its laft moil worthy owner, 'ftands in a fpacious lawn beneath a 
thick range of fpreading woods, which defending from a great height, form at laft an 
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open grove covering an abrupt knoll immediately over it. Above thefe, a fine mix. 
ture of paftures and cultivation ftretches upward to the very feet of the mountains, 
which rifes here in all their native fublimity, and are crowned with a perpendicular rock 
called “ Defguilfa” or the profpeft, from its almoft unlimited command of view. Such 
is the pofition of this place to the fouth ; towards the north it looks acrofs a charming 
variety of enamelled meadows divided by the- Ufke, to fome fertile and ornamented 
hills, behind which the valley of Llanbeder defeends with its train of woods, and the 
cluftered cottages of Llangenny from the wildeft diftriflts of the country between the 
Black-mountain and the Sugar-loaf, whofe lhapes and fummits appear grandly con- 
trafted. Towards the weft, the Ufke, emerging from the mountains which bound the 
vale of Brecknock, paffes round a high pyramidical hill, and dividing the village of 
Llangattock fr<^n the town and caftle of Crickhowel, flows rapidly through the ivied 
arches of their bridge: while on the eaft, it glides more gently between the verdant 
meads of Dany park and Courty-gollen towards Abergavenny, which appears at the 
diftance of fix miles at the bottom of the vale, beneath the groves of Colebrooke, and 
the little pointed apex of the Schyrrydd Vach. 

Crickhowel! has little to recommend it except the beautiful eminence on which it is 
placed, and the fmall, but pi&urefque, remain's of its caftle j the principal ftreet being 
both fteep and rough, and the long bridge to which it defeends, dangeroufly narrow. 
Its oppofite village of Llangattock, bears a more fmiling afpeft, being decorated with 
feveral handfome feats, and inhabited by many refpe&able families. Among thefe, the 
new-built houfe of Admiral Gell ftands diftinguifhed for the beauty of its pofition, the 
Angularity of its ftru&ure, and the eccentric benevolence of its worthy owner, who, 
retired, with well-earned fame from the a&ive duties of his profeffion, here gladdens 
the heart of the ’villager by his liberality, and is juftly efteemed by the whole 
country. 

Having paid our tribute of applaufe to this enchanting diftritt, we were ftill attended 
with the fame furrounding feenery till we reached the village and pi&urefque ruin of 
Tretower, and palling round the pyramidical hill at the head of the vale, began to afeend 
the mountain called the Bwlch, which feparates the two great vales of the Ufke. The 
road, being formed on a terrace, gave us a long farewell view of the vale through which 
we had palled, with a narrower valley descending into it from the foot of the Black- 
mountain, in which the village and high church of Cwm-du made a confpicuous figure. 
At length we reached the Bwlch, which word properly fignifies a rent in a mountain ; 
many Tuch pafles are found in the interior of Wales bearidjf the fame appellation, 
which in ibme inftances, as in the prefent, gives a name to the mountain 
itfelf. ‘ 

As foon as we emerged from the hollow of the pafs, every thing before us bore 
a different appearance ; a dreary valley lay extended on the right beneath the extremity 
of the Black-mountain, clofed by the hill of Talgarth, and floated by the naked pool 
of Llangors ; while in front the vale of Brecknock expanded itfelf, difclofmg beauties 
of a wilder nature than thofe we had lately admired in the animated feenes about Aber- 
gavenny and Crickhowel. The Ufke ftill flowed pleafantly through a chain of mea- 
dows, but the villages were lefs frequent, and the woods lefs abundant; yet the outline 
of the country was grandly impofing, and the femicircle of mountains, from the Alt to 
the pointed fummits of the Van of Brecknock, inexpreffibly ftriking. As we. descend- 
ed, nature alTumed a.more fmiling afpeft ; the large feat of Buckiand, with its exten- 
five plantations, decorated [he weftern fide of the Bwlch, and the charming territory 
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of Peterftone, furrounding its handfome manfion, covered a beautiful eminence above 
the manifold windings of the Uike, on whofe banks we followed an admirable road to 
Brecknock, the capital of its county. 

Greatly fuperior to Abergavenny in its buildings and decoration, Brecknock is not 
unlike it in fome points of its fituation, being placed in a plain which may be called a 
miniature of the former, at the head of two fine vales, and near the conflux of two ri- 
vers. From the north, the rapid Honddy, defeending in a torrent from the hills, forms 
a romantic valley decorated with the hanging groves of the priory, and meets the Ufke 
juft before it pafTes under the ftately arches of the bridge of Brecknock. Towards the 
fouth, the hill.of Canthriff, clothed from its fummit to its bafe with wood, oppofes a 
barrier finely impending over the river, and fronting the bold and bare eminence of 
the Craig. Thus are the two vales formed, each of which, divided by the Ufke, 
difplays its charaderiftic beauties, while the Van, the mighty monarch of the Bre- 
conian mountains, exalts its fwo majeftic fummits, and ftretches out its furrowed tides 
with ineffable dignity. 

. Brecknock was formerly a Roman ftation, originally called Aber-honddy ; its 
priory was founded for Benedi&ines in the reign of Henry I. and its caftle was built 
in the reign of William Rufus by Barnard de Newmarfh ; in 1 233 it was befieged 
by Llewellyn prince of Wales, but not taken. - — T he prefent town confifts princi- 
pally of three handfome ftreets •, in the mo ft fpaciouS of which ftand the county-hall 
and market-place. Its compact form and its eminence above the Ufke, give it an ad- 
vantage over moil of the towns in Wales when viewed from without ; while its fu- 
perior neatnefs within is not lefs ftriking. It is in general well-built, and fome of its 
modem houfes may even be called magnificent, but a little clearing of old irregular 
buildings about the centre of the town is ftill wanting to render it perfect, and the 
pavement is capable of further improvement. Its bridge and its two old churches add 
much to its appearance, and few towns can boaft of two fuch public walks as thofe 
on the Ufke, and in the groves of the priory. This place and its neighbourhood are 
well inhabited by many diftinguifhed families, and fociety here aflitmes its molt capti- 
vating form to thofe ftrangers who are allowed to partake of its influence.— —I muft 
here again incur the blame of egotifm, or fubmit to that of ingratitude, if I omit to 
notice the univerfal civility and attention I met with when it was my fate to vifit this 
place in a public character, or the peculiar kindnefs and hofpitality I both then and 
often fince experienced from the amiable families of Penpont, Peterftone, and Clyro : 
with the two firft of whom I became connefted by the event which made me an adopt- 
ed Welchman ; and with the latter, by a friendfhip of many years ftanding, 

Penpont lies at the diftance of' five miles from Brecknock, in the upper vale of 
the Ufke, and its approach is diftinguifhed by that fingular accefs of beauty which can 
only adorn thofe mountainous tra&s into which the rivers firft defeend from thefr four- 
ces. After palling the village of Llanfpwddyd, we purfued for fome time a new- 
formed road, beautifully winding on a precipice above the river, and buried in the re- 
cedes of a thick wood, till we emerged into a country differently featured at leaft, if 
not fuperior to any we had yet vifited. The Ufke, now participating in the nature of 
a mountain torrent, *ufhed with rapidity over feveral ledges of rock," and divided a 
valley narrower than that of Brecknock, while the oppofite hill, which prefling upon 
the river Teemed to turn it from its courfe, appeared finely clumped and ornamented 
with the groves of the park of Penpont. Beneath their fpreading woods and lawns 
the refpe&able manfion of the place, fpacious and irycgukr, covered a gentle elevation 
above the river, and fronting the vale appeared to command all its beauties as far as 
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the mountains beyond Brecknock, interfperfed with various others within its own 
creation. Behind, the woods and houfe of Abercamlais feemed almoft. to fill the vale, 
which growing wilder and more contracted towards the weft, extended in fight to the 
mountains of Trccaftle, in which the Ufke finds its fource. 

Penpont has the happy effect of uniting the fomewhat formal magificence of the 
ancient Hileof gardening with the eafy dil'pofition of modern improvement, which was 
molt judicioufiy introduced by its late worthy poflefior, who removing all obftrudtions 
towards the vale, confined the walls and clipped hedges within a narrower compafs, 
and allowing one great avenue to interfect the park, clumped the reft, and formed 
intermediate lawns with great tafte and elegance. 'The ornamented tra£t of ground 
furrounding a little chapel with its adjoining cemetery, is not the leaft obf rvable ob- 
ject at Penpont, and every ftranger muff: be ftruck with the chafte propriety and de- 
corous fimplicity with which this facred inclofure is adorned. T he views through- 

out all this charming territory arc wonderfully ftriking, nor are thofe from the houfe 
lefs beautiful, and the whole is kept in that perfedt order which indicates a wife and 
zealous adminiftration. The death of the late Mr. Williams in 1794, deprived his 
country of a moft ufeful member of fociety, and his family of an invaluable fupporter ; 
his excellent widow now refides at the place during the minority of her fon, doing 
ample juftice to her difficult fituation, and exercifing all the long-effablilhed hofpitality 
of Penpont. Another branch of this refpettable family inhabits the neighbouring 
feat of Abercamlais, another is fixed at Brecknock ; all whofe numerous defendants 
keep up that happy intercourfe of connexion and friendlhip which is but too much neg- 
lected in what are, perhaps, mifcalled the more polifhed circles of the metro- 
polis. 


Chap. III. — Pa/s of the Hills between Brecknockjkire and Glamorganshire. — Merthyr 
Tydvil, ■ and its great Iron Works.— -Extraordinary Defcent into the romantic Vale of 
Taaffe . — Magnificent Remains of Caerphilli Cajlle : its leaning Tower. — Return 
through the Hills to the Plain of Monmouthjhire. — Pont-y-pool. — Caerlcon.—ChriJl- 
church.— Newport. — Tredegar. — Ruperrah. — Keven-Mably. — Caerdiffc and its Cajtle. 
—Cajlle-Coch in the lover Part of the Vale of Taaffe. — Llandaffe , jrnd its Cathedral. 
— Singular Pofttion of Llantriffent. — Cowbridge. — St. Donat's Cajlle . — Grand Difplay 
oftheBayofSwanfhafrom Newton Down. — Pyle, Newton, and Margam. — Briton 
Ferry. —The Gnoll. — Neath. — Works of Morris-town . — Swanjia. — Oyjler mouth Cajtle. 
—Ornamented Seat of Mr. Talbot at Penrice in Gower. 

HAVING paffed fome days in the agreeable fociety of Penpont and its neighbour- 
hood^ our time growing Ihort made it necefiary for us to refume the courle of our 
intended travel,— —Returning almoft to the entrance of Brecknock, we took our 
dire£U6n towards the fouth on a new turnpike road, .which led us through a dreary 
valley by the fid<j of a rivulet at the foot of the Van j a fteep afeent at.length carried 
us to the fuminit of a chain of wild hills, from whence we defended gradually to the 
numerous forges of Merthyr Tydvil. This curious place, from an inconfiderable 
town in the nsdft of an obfc ure diftrict, has fwelled of late into great commercial im- 
portance, from the iron works eftablilhed there by two great proprietors, who have 
employed a large capital in them with fpirit and fuccefs. — — - We had now entered 
Glamorganihire, and pafied the fource of the Taaffe in the hills which divide that 
county from Brecknocklhire $ by a courfe of terraces on which the road is curioufly 
conducted, we purfued the rapid defcent of that river into a deep valley, while a 

canal 
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canal keeping, pace with it on the oppofite fide by a wonderfully quick fucceffion of 
locks, generally followed a courfe parallel to that of the Taaffe. 

Tranflated thus, ns it were, from the clouds into a deep abyfs, we were imp-'r • 'pti— 
bly encompaffed with rocks, cataracts, and all the affemblage of object? whicn deco- 
rate a romantic valley, while we wound pleafantly almoft on the margin f the torrent 
between abrupt hills finely clothed with wood, till we had reached that Itupenduus 

arch which croffes it, bearing the name of the Pont-y-prydd, or new bridge. i iiis 

extraordinary ftrudure is a perfect fegment of a circle, the chord of which is 40 feet, 
and was ere&ed by one William Edwards, a mafon of Glamorgan (hire, who had failed 
in his two firft attempts from the width and rapidity of the river. This arch, how- 
ever, feems calculated to exift for many ages, and, though difgraced by a wretched 
parapet of rough ftones fubfequently placed upon it, is an exquiiire piece of mafonry ; 
its afeent alfo on each fide is rendered dangerous by its iteepnefs, anJ th ■ flippery 
pavement with which it has been covered, each of which difadvantages "might have been 
avoided. As an external objed, it can hardly be fufficiently admired ; eroding the vale 
abruptly, and appearing to conned the oppofing hills with its light and fairy curve, fo 
as almoft to produce the effed of magic. 

Proceeding down the vale, and winding on a beautiful terrace above the banks of 
the rapid Taaffe, we enjoyed a fuccefiion of romantic feenes till we reached the fpot 
where a fteep and narrow track deviated from the Cardiffe road on the left, towards 
Caerphilli caftle. Pafling over a rude and unequal diftrid, we foon found the grand 
objed of our fearch in a fmall but wild plain, furrounded by a chain of high rocky 
hills.— -—This caftle was formerly the largelt in Britain, and its magnificent remains, 
though much contraded within their original compafs, convey a full idea of its ancient 
grandeur. Crofiing two moats over the ruins of their draw-bridges, we approached 
the citadel, which prefented to our view the ftupendous and almoft perfed itrudure- 
of a feparate caftle, with a high Gothic arch in the centre, fupported by two huge 
circular baftions. Through this grand entrance we reached the inner court, furrouna- 
ed by a range of noble apartments, many of which are ftill fufficiently entire to convey 
a full idea of their original perfection. The hall, in particular, exhibits a fine fpeciinen 
of Gothic grandeur, and the ornamented outline of its four windows and chimney-piece 
are hardly to be matched, together with feveral light pillars in triplets, that go round 
the room. - — - The mint of the c.aftle is beneath, arched all round in a curious manner, 
with the remains of a furnace for melting money in one corner ; a gallery alfo, ninety 
feet in length, is ftill entire, except where the ftaircafes leading to it have been deftroy- 
ed. In the exterior courtis to be found the extraordinary curiofity of a leaning tower, 
which has exifted fo for above a century, near eleven feet out of the perpendicular, 
being wonderfully fupported by the ftrength of its cement. Returning through the 
hall, the interior view of the great gateway between its two mighty baftions, appeared 
the molt ftriking, as well as perfed, part of this enormous caltle, which the tradition 
of the country reports to have included two miles within its outer moat, crofted by thir- 
teen draw-bndges, and which ftill more refembles the ruins of a city than of a fingle 
edifice. It was built by Edward I. and afterwards belonging to the Spencers in the 
reign of his fuccefibr, Hugh Spencer was befieged in it, but' not taken \ in various 
changes and fuccefiions it has defeended to the families of Pembroke, Windior, and 
Bute, the prefent lord of Cardiffe. 

A wretched road carried us from Caerphilli over a wild and uninterefting trad of 
mountains towards the Eaft, titl we reached their termination in the wide plain of 
Mpnmouthlhire, and found the footy town*of Pont-y-pool JTufpended in one of tfvir- 
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clefts. This place difappointed me fomewhat in the idea I had formed of its improve- 
ment and extent, from its long eftablifhed manufactures j but the fpot in which it is 
placed is extremely beautiful, and the adjoining feat of the Hanbury family is a finking 
feature. A long defeent carried us from thence to the once famous city of Caerleon, 
fuppofed to have been the Ifca Silurum of the Romans, on the banks of the Ufke ; 
but few were the traces we could diftinguifh of its ancient magnificence, while its mo* 
dern confequence is but little improved by participating in the manufactures of Pont-y- 
pool. We eroded the Ufke here, now become a tide river, by a timber bridge fimilar 
to that of Chepflowe, and afeended a deep hill to the village of Chriftchurch ; from 
whence we commanded an extenfive view over almoft the whole of Monmouthfhire, 
with a fine feat of Sir Robert Salufbury in the level bounded by the Briftol channel. 
Here we rejoined the great road from Chepftowe, and the paffages towards Wales ; 
foon after which an abrupt defeent brought us again to the banks of the winding Ufke, 
near its conflux with the Severn ; where over another long and marvelloufly narrow 
timber bridge, now about to be rebuilt, we approached the old town of Newport, 
descending from a fleep hill, and covered towards the river by an almoft perfeft front 
of its ancient caftle. This town can boaft of little but the view from its church-yard, 
which is placed on the fummit of the hill, and commands a fine part of the vale, 
with the high undulating range towards Pont-y-pool on one fide, while the Briftol chan- 
nel expands itfelf widely on the other between the fhores of Somerfetfhire and Mon- 
mouthfhire, exhibiting the two iflands of the fteep and flat Holmes in the middle of its 
courfe. 

The extenfive park of Tredegar, finely overfpread with ancient timber, covers feve- 
ral bold fummits near this eminence, and overlooks the level in which its ftately 
manfion is fituated, beneath fome fine lawns defeending from the groves which clothe 

the heights. This very refpe&able place is the original feat of the Morgan family, 

one of the moft confiderable in South Wales from the reinoteft antiquity, and has 
always been inhabited by its descendants, whofe eftates cover a vaft traft in the three 
counties of Monmouth, Glamorgan, and Brecknock. The new road from Newport 
into Wales lies between the houfe and the park ; and as we approached the limits of 
Monmouthfhire, we came within fight of the elevated manfion of Ruperrah, finely 
fituated on a wooded hill beneath the mountains which bound the vale of Caerphilli. 
This place alfo belongs to the Morgan family^ and appears more modem than Tre- 
degar in its decoration, while its commanding pofition gives . it an air of confequence 
above all the other feats in this country, and the profpeft it enjoys towards the coafl 
is very ftriking. Keven-mably, an old houfe and park of the Kemys family, lies in 
the vale beneath it, and though placed on a confiderable eminence, appears almoft; 
buried beneath the groves ahd fuperior heights of Ruperrah. Defeending into the level 
at Romney bridge, we re-entered Glamorganfhire, and foon approached its little capi- 
tal of Cardiffe. 

This place it fituated on the flat which furrounds the Taaffe after its exit from the 
mountains, and within two miles of its entrance into the Briftol channel, being nearly 
oppofite to the fteep and flat Holmes, on the laft of which is fixed a conspicuous light- 
houfe. Cardiffe is one r of the neateft towns in South Wales* its ftreets being unde, 
well built, and admirably paved j its church is a fine Gothic edifice, and its bridge a 
handfome ftru&ure, much ifnproved by the late additions. Its caftle was built by Ro- 
bert Fitz-Hamon, a Norman, in mo, and Robert duke of Normandy was confined 
in it by his younger brother Henry I. This pile has been repaired and made habitable 
by its prefent lord, the marquis or Bute ; but the additions do nbt feem well defigned, 
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or to accord perfe&ly with its original archite&ure. A high walk is carried on the walls 
which furround the whole enclofure, and the view from the ancient tower which formed 
the keep is very ex ten five. 

Proceeding on the bank of the Taaffe towards the north, and crofting the plain of 
Cardiffe, ..the mountains foon clofed in bn each fide of the river, forming a majeftic 
portal of rock and wood, one cliff of which appeared diftinguilhed by the ruin of Caf- 
tle-coch, or the red caftle, placed there originally to defend thg pafs. Beyond this 
point, the valley appeared in all its romantic variety, and the road, winding on the 
cliffs as the river feemed to direct it, difclofed new beauties at every turn, till we reach- 
ed the fpot where we had before deviated to vifit Caerphilli cafile.-— -—Having thus ex- 
plored the whole of this charming valley from the very fource of the Taaffe, we return- 
ed to the entrance of the plain in which Cardiffe is fituated, and crofling that rapid river 
by a venerable bridge overhung with ivy, foon approached the ancient city of Llandaffe, 
now littfe more confiderable than a village. 

The ruins of an old cathedral with its lofty towers, amidff thofe of feveral other re- 
ligious buildings, finely interfperfed and overhung with wood, give that air of folemni- 
ty to Llandaffe which frequently attends thofe fpots occupied by decayed ecclefiaftical 
inftitutions. The modem church is peculiarly fituated, being formed, for the moll 
part, within the walls of the ancient cathedral, with which (though much finaller) it is 
fo incorporated in many places, that it would be difficult to diftinguilh the one from the 
other, had the architecture been fimilar.. The cafe, however, is far otherwife ; for 
the modern church i6 little better than a compound of abfurdities, where the pure Go- 
thic of the ancient building is ridiculoully contrafted with Venetian windows, Ionic pil- 
lars, and every impropriety of the Grecian ftyle. Around this ill-arranged farrago of 
the ancient and modern, the yet uninjured towers and arches of the old cathedral ele-‘ 
vate themfelves with gigantic grandeur, and overlook this petty fyftem of innovation 
with that filent air of deferted dignity which feems to convey a juft reproach on the de- 
generacy of the prefent age in its religious buildings. In the midft of thefe defeats, 
which apply only to its architect, the neatnefs with which this church is kept, deferves 
no fmall portion of commendation, as well as the care with which feveral remnants of 
antiquity are preferved. Few of the members of its fociety are refident, but thefe ap- 
pear to be afliduous in their duty, and their families contribute much, together with the 
beauty of its fituation, to render Llandaffe a pleafant refidence. 

Purfuing a good road through a well cultivated country, we foon came in fight of 
the lingular position of Llantnffent, whofe whitened buildings appear cluftered like a 
fwarm of bees, in the fides and on the 'fummit of a cleft in one of the high hills which 
bound the vale of Glamorgan. The ftreets, of courie, are fteep and narrow, but 
the profpeCts which this obfeure place commands are Angularly ftriking, and more 
than repay the traveller for furmounting its inconveniences. A good road is 
lately carried from hence to the -Pont-y-prydd in the vale of Taaffe, which is but 
a few miles diftant from Llantri (Tent, and in its long . defeent difplays .hat extraor- 
dinary ftruCture, and the beauties of its vale, in the moft advantageous points of 
view. 

Having made an excurfion to vifit the fpot which fo commands thefe charming ob- 
jects, we returned to Llantriffent, and defeending into the rich vale of Glamorgan, 
foon arrived at Cowbridge, a town on the high road, chiefly confining of one ftreet on 
a gentle declivity, with a fmall rivulet flowing beneath it. An intricate track brought 
us from thence through a pleafant country towards the coaft, and we found St. Uo- 
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nil's caftle on the rocks impending over the fhore. This large irregular pile, together 
with its park and gardens, bears many marks of ancient magnificence, and is ftill in 
fome degree inhabited, but mod of the ftate apartments are in a very decayed condi- 
tion. The view from its principal tower is really noble, looking ftraight acrofs the 
channel, which is there near twenty miles broad, to the bold hills of Somerfetfhire 
above Minehead, and tracing that great aeftuary from King-road and the influx of the 
Avon, till its oppofite fhores recede too far from the eye to diftinguifh it from an open 
fea. 

We rejoined the great road at the village of Wenye, and leaving the little town of 
Bridgend on the right, reached the fummit of Newton Down by a long and laborious 
afcent. Here a wonderful burft of profpeCt greeted us, extending over the great bay 
of Swanfea, in the fweep of a fine femicircle, almoft to the extreme point of the pe- 
ninfula of Gower, which croffed in with the Englilh coafl at a great diftance. Di- 
re&ly oppofite to our ftation, in the centre of the bay, the large town of Swanfea, 
fpread over feveral low hills and their hollows, almoft imitated the difplay of Naples ; 
while on the left, the high point of the Mumbles Head, impending over the lea, and 
crowned with a Kght-houfe, reprefented the Cambrian miniature of Vefuvius. To 
complete the refemblance, another Solfaterra exhibited itfelf, where the numerous 
forges of Morris-town tinged the country with the fulphureous atmofphcre of their 
copper-works, and covered the adjacent hills with their abundant population, while 
the collieries of Neath poured forth their oppofite volumes offmoke, where its river 
defeended to the fea amidft the groves of Briton ferry, before which the mighty 
hill of Margam, clothed with oaks to its very fummit, proje&ed with aftonifning 
grandeur. 

Delighted with this view, which the declining fun of a fine funjmer evening fliewcd 
to great advantage, we defeended flowly to the village of Pyle, where Mr. Talbot has 
built a houfe of entertainment, which rather refembles a palace than an inn. This 
pleafant fpot has every advantage of fituation as well as accommodation, and travel- 
lers are often induced to fix here for feveral days, making excurfions to vifit the feve- 
ral objefts in the vicinage of Pyle. The bathing houfes at Newton on the coaft, 

are not above three miles ditiant ; but thefe, as well as thofe of Barry-iiland near St. 
Donat's, though crowded with company, have few attractions, being extremely dif- 
ficult of accefs, and almoft buried beneath huge hillocks of fand. 

Margam, the grand but deferted feat of the Talbot family* prefents a nobler object, 
with its high wooded hill, and its princely orangery. This magnificent building is efteem- 
ed the fineft of its kind in Europe, and was con ft ru died a f ew years ago to contain a 
nunierous*colle£tion of almoft gigantic orange and lemon trees, which long before being 
wrecked on the coaft, became the property of this family. The houfe of Margam has 
lately been pulled down, but the remains of an ancient chapter-houfc are well 
worthy of the attention of the curious, being fupported by one central pillar* which, 
fpreading in ftveral light branches at the top, forms perfect arches alh around with the 
points of the Gothic windows, which rife to meet it. This chapter- houfe is the molt 
entire remnant of the ancient monaftery of Margam, of which many other veftiges are 
to be traced in the park', and among the adjacent buildings. 

We now foon reached thp copper- works of Aberavon, and defeended to the charming 
feat of lord \ croon at Briton ferry, where the Neath river, ifluing from the bold hills 
wnich encloie its tfale, paftes between feveral majeflic groves, and precipitates itfelf 
into the lea. This place is laid, out with great tafte and elegance, and the profpeCts to 
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be enjoyed from its numerous walks and drives, arc both various and ftriking ; but 
neither the ftrudure of the houfe, nor its fituation, correfpond perfectly with the beauty 
of the grounds. 

Deferring the coaft here for a while, and purfuing the valley to Neath, we foon 
gained a fight of the high ground on the right, occupied by the park and elevated 
manfion of the Gnoll, the fplendid feat of the Mackworth family, now transferred by 
marriage to that of Hanbury. Great expence has here been bellowed with confider- 
able died, and the plantations of this extenfive place cover a large trad of country ; 
its walks and cafcades alfo are much to be admired, and the commanding afped of the 
houfe cannot be palTed unnoticed. In thcmidfl of thefe advantages, the Gnoll lofes 
much of its beauty by the fmoke of the various collieries which encompafs it, and its 
vicinage to the dirty town of Neath. Here we eroded the river, which, defeending 
rapidly along thecourfe of a romantic valley, finds its lource in the dillant mountains, 
dividing the two counties, through which an arduous road is carried to Brecknock. 

We purfued it no further, but, after vifiting the imperfed remains of Neath 

abbey, eroded a hill to reach thofe numerous collieries and copper-works which, oc- 
cupying an immenfe trad of country towards the north of Swanfea, blaft the foil all 
around with their fulphureous induence, deftroying the appearance of verdure, and 
preventing cultivation. Thefe works, formed by fevcral fpirited proprietors, are 
chiedy conduded by Mr. Morris, whofe handfome feat of Clafemont overlooks the 
whole territory ; all the hills around are covered with their buildings, and the princi- 
pal ademblage ofhoufes, formed into regular ftreets, with a church and wharfs, bears 

the title of Morris-town. Through this curious place, and amidft all that train of 

villas and abundant population which indicate the profperity arifing from fuccefsful en- 
terprize, we approached the walls of Swanfea, now fwelled into a port of great import- 
ance from its neighbouring manufadurcs. 

Swanfea, both in its extent, the width of its ftreets, and the afped of its buildings, 
far exceeds all the towns in South Wales ; it has of late been greatly improved ; and, 
though its principal confequence is derived from its increafing commerce, it owes much 
to the mildnefs of its climate, and the Angular beauty of the bay it commands. Thefe 
advantages, together with a commodious Ihore for fea bathing, have made it the fum- 
mer refort of that gay tribe of company which embclliflies the public places on the 
coaft of England, as well as the winter rcfidencc of many families from the lefs fre- 
quented pai'ts of South Wales. A theatre and an afibmbly-room contribute to the 
general amufement, and all the refources of polifhed ibcicty are here at times to be 

found, amidft the noife of manufadurcs, and the buz of mediant commerce. The 

remains of Swanfea caftle confift chiefly of one inafl'y tower, with a curious light para- 
pet upon Gothic arches ; this caftle and that of Oyftermouth were built by Henry 
Beaumont, Karl of Warwick, in the reign of King Henry 1. Oyllermouth is a very 
fine ruin on the coaft, at the diftance of about four miles from Swanfea, near the 
promontory of the Mumbles-hcad, which, terminating in - high hills, and ftretch- 
ing out far into the bay, affords a fafe anchorage to fhips pafiing up or down the 
channel. 

T his head-land of the Mumbles forms a point of the peninfula of Gower, which 
extends in a. long and narrow ifttunus between the two great bays of Glamorgan and 
Catrmarthenfhire ; this is in general a rocky and uninterefting diftrid, except where 
the fea views enliven it ; yet has fancy, or fome other caufe of predilcdion, difpoled 
.Mr. Talbot to create a highly-ornamented villa, with all Its luxurious appendages, at 
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Penrice, near the extremity of this trad, where the caflles of Penrice and Pennarth, 
built foon after the conquett, diflinguifh the bay of Oxwich. The houfe is an ele- 
gant modern ftru&urc, and the diverfities of lawn, wood, and water, introduced with 
much tafte and deiign, ftrongly contrail the afperities of the furrounding diftrict, and 
furprisse a flranger with a degree of refinement he could little expert in fuch a trad. 

— Yet may an obferver, without too critic an eye, deem the trim afpcdl of this park, 

and its finooth fixer of water, inconfonant with the rough outline of the coaft and 
country, and cenfure that defign which has introduced the principal approach through 
the fictitious fragments of a modern ruin, within fight of an ancient caltle, whofc ivied 
walls overhanging the beach, feem to frown defiance at this newly-created rival. Still 
more mull he wonder, that its owner fliould defert the noble feat of Margatn, in 
the midlt of a populous and plentiful country, to form a fairy palace in a dreary and 
defolate wild, far from the ufual haunts of men, and near the extremity of a bleak 
pcninfula. 


Chap. IV. Entrance of Caermarthcnjhlrc at Pontardillas. — Llanelly. — View from the 
Heights of Pembray. — Kidwelly. — Llanjlcphan Caflle at the Mouth of the River Towey.. 
— Llaghuarnc. — Commanding Situation of Tenby. — Great Terrace of the Ridge of Pern - 
brokefhire. — Llamphey Court.*— Pembroke and its Caflle. — Stackpoole Court. — St. Ga- 
vin’s Well and Chapel. — Extraordinary Chafm in the Cliffs on the Coaft. — Oriel/on . — 
Milford-haven , with its peculiar Scenery and Defetts. — Carew Caflle. — Laurenny 
Hall. — Llanjhipping. — Slebaich. — Haverf or dwell. -Habberjlone-Haikin. — Bay of St. 
Bride.— St. David’s.— Splendid Ruins of its Cathedral and Palace. — Its modern ccclc - 
fiaflical EJlablifhment. — Diftnal Appearance of the Country about Fifguard. — Return to 
Haverfordweji. 

HAVING devoted fome days to the obje&s in the neighbourhood of Swanfea, we left 
that place, and after crofiing feveral pleafant hills, arrived at Pontardillas, a finall inn 
and hamlet fituated near the bridge to which it owes its name. The Lwghor river 
here, ilfuing from the high mountains of Cacrmarthenlhire, expands itfelf into a broad 
seftuary, and paffing by its town and caflle, difeharges itfelf into the fea, dividing the 
two counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan. Our road lay principally on its banks, 
and we became environed by a low and fandy flat as we approached the miferable vil- 
lage of Llanelly, elofeto the coaft, and famous for nothing but a deferted old feat of 
the Stepney family.— —Soon afterwards we afeended the high hill of Pembray, and 
from this central point enjoyed a wonderful profped over the great bay of Caermar- 
thenfhire, with its whole femicircular fweep from the extremity of Gower in Glamor- 
ganfhire, to the rock of Tenby in Pembrokefhire. Defcending abruptly, vve foon be- 
came'environed with collieries, and purfued a wretched road to Kidwelly, a finall, but 
tolerably neat tpwn, at a little diftance from the coaft. - -- —I ts caflle is well worthy of 
obfervation, placed on an elevated mount above a fmall river, and remarkable for the 
perfect uniformity of its four round towers. This building is attributed to King John, 
and it is a Angular circumftancc that, together with the town, it is included in the dif- 
tant, and apparently unconnedted, dutchy of Lancafter, from which it derives- fome 
privileges. 

We left the high Caermarthen road here, and, purfuing a lefs confiderable track, 
foon came in fight of the .proud dream of the Towey, defcending from the richefl 
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vale in its county, and falling into the fea beneath a high mount crowned with the 
majeflic fragments of Llanftephan caflle. A wretched ferry conveyed us over this 
wide jeftuary, and fliortly afterwards by another little better we eroded the Taave, 
and reached the village of Llaghnarne, where we obferved alfo fome confiderable remains 
of a caftlc. A long and very interefting ride carried us from thence, partly on the hills 
adjoining to the coaft, and partly on the lands, with a variety of enchanting views to the 
point on which the town of Tenby in Pembrokelhire, projecting far into the fea, occu- 
pies the fummit of an abrupt cliff, and forms one great horn of the bay of Caermarthen. 

The pofition of this town is extremely fingnlar, covering the iteep and wooded 
fides of a long and narrow rock, fhelving on one tide towards the bay, and on the 
other, to the weftern coaft ; being divided only by a narrow tract of fand, occafion- 
ally overflowed by the fea, from that long ridge of hills which forms a high terrace 
between the coaft and the interior of Pembrokelhire. This extraordinary intermixture 
of wood, rocks, and houfes, together with the lofty fpire of its church, gives the 
place a very romantic appearance ; but the extenfive fea views it commands, have a 
ftill more ftriking cfteCt. On the left, the great bay of Caermarthen expands itl'elf 
in a vaft curve, terminating in the oppofite point of Gower ; and on the right, a lea 
almoft boundlefs towards the weft, is diftinguilhed to the fouth by the rock of Calda 
and the more diftant oval of Lundy illand, which feems to divide the great tract of 
water between the cliff of Tenby and the oppolite hills of Devonlhire and Cornwall, 
faintly lkirting the horizon. The beauty of its fituation, and its fine fands, have ex- 
alted Tenby from an obfeure fca-portinto a confiderable public place, where the influx 
of company is at times very great ; the town has in confequence fuffered much im- 
provement, yet from the narrownefs of the ridge, and its frequent declivities, the 
ftreets are inconveniently conftruCted, though they are embellilhed with many mo- 
dern buildings, and a commodious hotel. The quay is tolerably convenient, and 
generally well filled with vcffels ; fome inconfiderable remains of the caftle of Tenby 
ftill exift near the extremity of the cliff, and on the Ihore beneath it we found feveral 
natural caverns of an uncommon fize and figure. 

Palling the narrow tract of fands which almoft infulates Tenby from the reft of 
Pembrokelhire, and eroding the great ridge of the country, we defeendeti towards 
the coaft to vifit the ruins of Manorbcar caftlc, built by the Normans in the time of 
William Rufus, which indicate great original ftrength and confequence, though little 
but their (hell is now to be found. They Hand on a fine eminence near their ullage, 
great part of which is alfo in decay, between two wild projecting hills which end iii 
perpendicular rocks towards thcflicre, and open an unbounded view of the weftern 
ocean with a few rugged promontories of the Pembrokelhire coaft. From* thence we 
returned to the ridge, and for many miles purfuod a grand terrace on its fummit, 
where almoft the whole of Pembrokelhire in full difplay below, prefented an expanfc 
of cultivation and enclofures, thickly overfpread with villages, which bore a nearer 
refemblance to the rich vales of England than the mountainous lecnery of Wales, 
and yet exhibited fome features of a charaCteriftic beauty peculiar to itl'elf. Its in- 
habitants alfo differed as much from thofe of the neighbouring Welch counties, as 
the appearance of their*country ; for neither the cuftoms nor the language of Wales, 
prevailed much within its limits ; and the people being originally tranfplanted from 
Flanders, ftill retained ftrong marks of their origin, intermixed with many traits of 
the Englilh character. * 
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A gentle dcfcent from this charming ridge brought us to the village and ancient 
manfion of Llamphcy court, once a palace of the bifhop of St. David’s, and after- 
wards, when alienated from that fee, a feat of the great lord Effex. Much of this 
building is entire, and its moft confpicuous features are a Gothic window covered 
with ivy over a gateway, with a light parapet pervading almolt the whole of the 

building on arches not unlike thofc of the caftle of Swanfea. Pembroke lies at 

the diltance of two miles from this place, and conlills chiefly of one long and neat 
ltrect, which leads to the magnificent remains of its caftle. This proud llructure, 
built by Henry I., and famous in hillory for the br;.ve defence made by its garrifon 
for Charles I., covers the whole of a great mount, which defeends in a perpendicular 
cliff on each fide, except towards the town, and is aimoft encoinpaffed by one of thole 
many winding ccfluaries, which, fed by fome finall rivers, penetrate into the country 
from Milford-haven. A vail round tower, and a fpacious cave in the rock beneath 
the walls, are the two principal objeCts in this ruin ; but an indifferent apartment is 
ihewn with fome degree of triumph, which is boafted to have given birth to Henry VII. 
who is here ftyled the Conqueror of England. 

The land llretchcs out from hence towards the coaft in a broad projecting curve, 
and though bleak and generally bare of wood, it contains inany curious obje&s. 
Stackpoole Court, the feat of lord Cawdor, is a noble manfion furrounded with 
line groves and growing plantations, and ornamented with a profufion of tafte and 
elegance. A deep and wooded glen pervades the whole, exhibiting all the romantic 
beauties of an inland valley, dole to a llorray and tempelluous coaft, whofe high 
bleached cliffs, environing a dreary wild, overlook this fecond Tcmpe with much 
contrafted grandeur. Not far from hence, in a cleft on the coaft, we found the 
chapel and legendary well of St. Govin, reputed in this country to be miraculous in 
the cure of various diforders ; and foon afterwards reached a lurprifing chafm in the 
rocks of an immenfe depth. This wonderful aperture is nearly circular, and for the 
moft part perpendicular to the level of the fea, which enters the chafm through a fmall 
fiffure under an arch below, exhibiting a kind of miniature of the famous JBuller of 
Buchan, on the north-eaft coaft of Scotland. Hard by, another cliff attracted our 
notice, projecting magnificently into the fea, and forming an immenfe folid arch 
with the contiguous fhore, encompaffed by feveral rocks, which at times are almoft 
covered by various fpecies of fea fowl, depofiting their eggs in the breeding feafon, 
and bringing up their young in thefe inacceflible ftations. Soon afterwards we came 
to Orielton, a large feat of the Owen family, furrounded by extenfive plantations, 
but greatly inferior to Stackpoole Court, both in its fituation and decoration ; then 
paffing agiin through Pembroke, we foon reached the borders of Milford-haven, 
near the great ferry which croffes its principal channel, and leads to Haverfordweft. 
Not Jfar from this fpot the various branches of this celebrated harbour, which wind 
in many directions through the interior of Pernbrokefhire, become united in one 
great bafin, where is to be found that expenfive, but unfinifhed chain, of fortifications, 
which has incurred much ridicule and cenfure from its abfurd pofition at the bottom, 
of a deep bay, whofe exterior points are undefended. The notion of its importance 
vanifhed when the job vCas accomplifhed, and the works have fince languished in ne- 
glected obfeurity, unapproached, except by travellers, who are attracted to the fpot by 
the claflic fame with which our immortal dramatic poet has endowed Milford-haven. 
This vaft harbour appears perfectly land-locked on all fides, except towards its mouth, 
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where the fliores contra&ing the channel, and turning abruptly to the fouth-eaft, 
prefent an aperture capable of being defended by proper fortreffes. 

The interior fpace forms a vafl oblong bafin, fufficient to contain all the navies of 
Europe within its bofom, with abundance of fafe anchorage, and every natural ac- 
commodation for their reception, artificial advantages alone being wanting. As a 
picturefque objedt, it may boaft fome few peculiar charms from its magnitude, the 
eafy outline of its Hoping fliores, and the little bay, which enclofing the {hipping and 
town of Habberflon Ilaikin near its centre, forms the port of Milford. Yet is the eye 
of one accuftomed to greater objects, and the bolder difplay of a rocky and moun- 
tainous coaft, fcmewhat difappointed in finding the celebrated, and almofl facred bay 
of Milford-haven, unattended with thof'e ftriking appendages, bare of wood, and but 
little marked by points of grandeur in its furrounding feenery. This obfervation, 
however, mull be underftood only to apply to the great bafin, for numberlefs are the 
points of beauty, and profufe the woods that adorn the feveral arms, which extending 
from this vaft body of water, wind in many directions through the country. 

Near the extremity of one of thefe, about five miles from Pembroke in the contrary 
direction, we found the magnificent remains of Carew caftle. It appears to have 
been built in different ages, from the contrail of the plain with the ornamented 
Gothic, but both are in very high prefervation, and the large projecting bows of 
the latter are wonderfully linking. The great hall, with feveral other fine apartments, 
exhibit confiderable remains of their original fplendour, while all the more modern 
parts of the flruCture difplay that inajeltic combination of extent, fimple grandeur, 
and rich decoration, which we admire in many of thofe buildings that bear the date 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Following the a; fluary from hence, we foon reached the beautifully wooded bank 
on which Laurenny is fituated, whofe elevated manfion at the head of a lawn, adorned 
with various clumps, and Hoping gradually to the water’s edge, had long formed 
our principal point of view. This place, much improved by the tafle of its prefent 
owner Mr. Barlow, may juftly be called the lined: in Pembrokefliire, both from its 
internal decoration, and its commanding pofition at the extremity of a high ridge 
clothed with thick woods, with feather down in almofl perpendicular beauty to a broad 
and winding branch of Milford-haven. In front, it opens to a fmiling lawn variega- 
ted with plantations, which ddeends gradually to the level of Carew callle, whofe 
bold ruin Hands prominently forward at the head of the water, backed by the high 
ridge of hills which cndole this part of the county of Pembroke from the fide of Car- 
diganfhire. 

The narrow traCl of land which Laurenny occupies, lies between two branches of 
Milford-haven, with two ferries, one of which leads to Pembroke, and the other 
to Llanfhipping, where we found another old feat of the Owen family. From 
thence a little afeent brought us to Slebatch, a handfome modem houle, built by 
the late Mr. Barlow, and now belonging to Mr. Phillips, whofe g/ounds are well 
laid out, and adjoin clofely to the park of Pi&on caftle, the ancient feat of Lord 

JVIilford. The extenfive plantations, and great outline of Pitlon, promife more 

than meets the eye ©n a nearer approach, little talk, being dilplayed within, and 
neither the Gothic nor modern parts of the manfion exhibiting much grandeur 
of architecture. Several of the apartments may be called magnificent, but in the 
midft of a park and country open to various fine profpe&s, noncfeeriied fo placed as to 
admit them advantageoufiy. l'his caftle was built in the time of William Rufus, by 
William dc PiClon, a Norman baron. . 


About 
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About five miles from Pifron, wc reached the large town of Haverfordwcft, defend- 
ing in ievcral keep fireets from the top of a high hill to a branch of the haven, from 
whence it derives its commercial importance. This may be called the modern capital 
of the county, from its great extent and fuperior decoration: it is alfo become the 
feat of the grand ieffion, and more appearance of opulence, with the buftle of trade, 
may be traced within its walls than falls to the lot of mod Welch towns. With all 
thefe advantages, it abounds in narrow and ill-paved flrcets, nor can a few good houfes, 
here and there awkwardly intorfperfed, compenfate for the inconvenience of avenues 
almoft uniformly deep and flippery. Here arc the remains of a confiderable caftle, now 
converted into a prifon, from which, as well as the upper parts of the town, a very 
cxtcnf.vc profpcxlt is commanded ; yet is the flouriflmig port of Haverfordwcft, in my 
opinion, far inferior to the neglected county town of Pembroke, in the chara&criftic 
points of neatnds, and the handfomc formation of its flrcets. 

We made an cxcurfion f rom hence to vifit the fifhing town of Ilubbcrflon on Mil- 
ford-haven, and from the high grounds in its vicinage wc gained a view of that great 
harbour’s mouth, opening between two cliffs into the Atlantic ocean, near the entrance 
of the Briftol channel. This being the ftalion of the Irifh packets bound to Water- 
ford, 1 was furprifed to find it wretchedly fupplied with accommodations, but a large 
hotel, lately built at Milford on the oppofite fide of the river, is likely foon to remove this 
caufe of general complaint. 

A fecond expedition led us by the ruins of Roche caflle, over a bleak and un- 
pleafant country, on the edge of the dangerous bay of St. Bride, and acrofs the deep 
hollow of the creek of Solfay, to the deferted city of St. David’s. Hardly a (ingle 
tree decorated this wild extremity of the coaft of Pembrokcfhire ; a fcanty fhew of ha- 
bitations, more like huts than cottages, were thinly interfperfed ; and the city itfelf, 
when wc approached it, bore the afpedt of an infignificant village, fituated on a final! 
eminence mar that projedling head-land which terminates in the pile of rocks called 
St. David’s head. In a deep hollow beneath the town, flickered from thofe winds 
which ravage this floriny coaft, we found a few good houfes appropriated to the cc- 
clefiaftical eftablifhment, in the mid ft of which the cathedral appeared riling in reno- 
vated magnificence, like a phoenix arnidfl the fplcndid allies of the ruined grandeur of 
St. David’s. This church is far fuperior to that of Llandafl'e in its prefervation, and 
has received ample juftice from the attention and expence bellowed on it by its modern 
proprietors, the whole being in good repair, and the weft front having lately been re- 
built in a tafte perfectly correfponding with the reft of the ftrudture. Its towel* is 
finely carved in fret-work, and, like many of our Englilh cathedrals, the Gothic orna- 
ments of the choir contrail the Saxon pillars and arches of the great aifle, which are 
theml'elves curioufly worked in wreaths. A ceiling of Irifh oak alfo is much to be ad- 
mired, together with a very perfect Mofaic pavement. Bilhop Vaughan’s chapel lies 
behind the choir, where we were much ftruck with a highly wrought (lone ceiling, 
fimilar to the finell fpccimens of Henry VII.’s reign, with which all tho furrounding or- 
naments of the building correlpond. St. Mary’s chapel muft have been dill more ele- 
gant. from the curious remains of pillars and arches with which its fpace is ftrewed ; 
various alfo and extraordinary are the devices in fculpture to be found there, including 
the heads of the feven fillers who were laid to have contributed to the building. The 
chapter-houfo alfo has a fine coved ceiling, and St. Mary’s hall, now in ruins, exhibits 
the remains of much ancient grandeur. From the cathedral and thefe adjacent build- 
ings, we vifited the ruins of the Jfifhop’s palace, which muft formerly have been a mag- 
nificent, and even a princely ftrudture. Two parts of its quadrangle arc yet nearly 

• entire. 
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entire, and thefe are crowned with a light Gothic parapet, fimilar to thofe at Swanfea 
caflle and Llamphey Court. The arch by which we entered the King’s- hall is Angu- 
larly fine, with the ftatues of King John and his Queen over it ; the hall itfelf is a grand 
room, 83 feet in length by 30, and at its eallern end is a curious circular window, like 
a wheel, with a rim, fpokes, and centre, wrought in the fineft Gothic, and flill quite 
entire. This room was built after the reft of the palace, for the reception of King John 
and Queen Mary on their return from Ireland, being much larger than the bifhop’s 
hall, which is notwithftanding a fine building. The chapel contains the remains of ,1 
font, with fome pieces of fculpture, and the kitchen is nearly entire, with four chimneys 
and four arches, fupported by a folid pillar in the middle. After devoting feveral hours 
to thefe fine remnants of antiquity, wc afeended to the poor ftreot which bears the title 
of a city and found very moderate accommodation at the houfe dignified with the name 
of an inn. 

Saint David’s, faid to have been a Roman ftation, was the feat of the primacy of 
Wales, transferred here from Caerleon by St. David in the fixth century. Its modern ec- 
clefiaftical eftablifhment is highly refpedable, confiding of the bilhop, fix canon refiden- 
tiaries, four archdeacons, and feveral minor canons. The modern refidence of the 
bilhop, thefe fplendid ruins being no longer habitable, has been transferred to Aber- 
guillynear Caermarthen, a central part of his diocefe, in apleafant country. One of 
the canons is generally refident at St. David’s in rotation, where a handfome houfe is 
appropriated for his habitation, and the reft of the inftitution appear to be well lodged. 
Much praife is due. to the eftablifluncnt for the excellent repair in which the cathedral 
and thofe buildings which are Hill in ufe, are preferved ; and the fcrvicc of the church 
in this remote corner of the kingdom, where there are few to witnefs it, is conducted 
with a degree of decorum and attention which would put fome of our proudeft choirs 
in England to the blulh. 

Nothing, except the fimilar extremity of the Land’s end in Cornwall, can be ima- 
gined more dreary and defolate than the afpset of this country ; which, open to two 
tempeftuous fcas, is almoft deprived of wood, and all living fences, and can hardly ad- 
mit any degree of verdure or vegetation, except in a few favoured hollows. The coaft, 
turning here to the north, forms one horn of the great bay of Cardigan, and the fame 
difmal and del'ertcd appearance pervades the whole as far as Fifguard, a miferablc port 
on the bay, rendered famous of late by the gallant and fuccefsful enterprize of the 
Welch peafantry, under the command of Lord Cawdor, againft 1400 French invaders. 
The Cardigan road extends from hence on the fea-fhorc with little improvement of 
feenery by the poor filhing town of Newport, but we left it at Fifguard, and purfued an 
excellent new-made road, which, leaving the bare heights of Procelle, the ohly moun- 
tain Pembrokelhire can boaft, on the left, defeended from the difmal trad of country I 
have deferibed, and beautifully winding through a romantic glen, brought us back to 
the well-wooded and cultivated diftrid furrounding Haverfordweft, interfeded by the 
broad arms of M'lford-haven. 


Ciiap. 
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Chap. V. — ; St. Clear. — Caermartben. — Aberguilly. — Middleton-hall. — Great Burjl of 
Profpett in the Vale of Towey. — Rufsland Cajtle. — Grongar Hill. — Golden Grove — 
LlandHo. — Dinevawr Park mid Cajlle. — Glen-heir Waterfall. — Caraigeennin Cajlle.— 
Upper Vale of Towey. — Llanymdovcry. — The Trccajlle Mountain.— Beautiful Pafs of 
Cwm-Dwr to Trccajlle. — Return to Brecknock. — Cajlle Madoc.— Character of the 
late Mr. Powell — Fine Situation of Builth on the Wye. — Llandrindod Welts. — Llan- 
wrtd Wells. — Pafs of the Hills from Llanymdovcry into Cardigaujhirc. — Llanbcdir.— 
Ncwcajl/e on Tivy. — Cardigan and its Cajtle. — Kilgarran Cajtle— Coidmore. — Dreary 
Appearance of the great Bay of Cardigan.— Romantic Valley of the Eiron. — Aberciron . 
Abcryjlwith and its Cajlle. 

WE now travelled in the inland direction, and leaving the domain of Pi£ton caflle 
on the right, purfued the great road through the heart of Pembrokelhire, palling 
through the irregular town of Narbeth, graced with the pidurefque ruin of its cattle. 
At the little village of St. Clear, we re-entered the county of Caermarthcn ; from 
whence, winding through a pleafant and well-wooded valley, we foon approached its 
capital. The interior of Caermarthen difappointed me, its ftreets being narrow and 
unequal, though interfperfed with many good houfes, and fome confiderable public 
buildings. To the beauty of its fituation it is difficult to do ample juftice, placed as it 
is at the head of one of the richelt vales in South Wales, on the north bank of the line 
river Towey, which is navigable for large veffels to its bridge. Our courfe led us up 
this enchanting vale, for the mult part clofe to the banks of the Towey, which by its 
mediant windings through a plain diflinguiffied by feveral conic hills clothed with 
rich wood, gave perpetual variety to a fucccffion of fome of the fineft landlcapcs in nature. 
At Aberguilly we paflfed the palace of the bilhop of St. David’s, near one of the boldcft 
fweeps of the river, which had no great points of architecture to recommend it, and 
foon afterwards eroding the Towey, deviated from the high road to the right, for the 
purpofe of viewing Middleton hall, the fplendid modern feat of Mr. Paxton, which far 
eclipfes the proudeil of the Cambrian manfions in Afiatic pomp and fplendour. T his 
houfe may be juftly admired for the exterior beauty of its figure, as well as for its in- 
ternal elegance and decoration ; yet does a vaft pile of Portland Hone, curioufly chif- 
feled, and fmifhed in the highelt Ryle of the Grecian tafte, appear to me fomewhat in- 
confonant with the more impofing, though fimple majefty, of the furrounding country. 
Neitner did its fituation pleafe me, confined by a narrow' and ill-planted park, and 
perched on the fummit of one of the great boundaries of the vale of Towey, too 
high to cotnmand its beauties ; where the eye, overlooking the courfe of the river, en- 
countered only thole wild and diltant hills which divide the counties of Caermarthen 
and t Cardigan. 

We returned from Middleton hall with plcafure, to refume our progrefs in the 
charming vala below, where a profpect foon burft upon our fight, glowing with all the 
enchantment s of a grandly pi&urefque outline, romantic beauty, and claffic fame. A 
vaft amphitheatre of wild mountains, afpiring in a variety of pointed fummits, formed 
the head of* the vale, beneath which the groves encircling the proud ruin of Dinevawr 
caflle, clothed the fummit, and abrupt fides of its hilly park, to the very margin of the 
river ; which winding in perpetual meanders, became loft at laft to the eye beneath 
their impending fhadc. The vale itfelf, expanding as it afeended to the foot of the 
mountains, became thickly fpread with villages : the line, but alas ! denuded hills of 
Golden grove, fronted the leafy grandeur .of Dinevawr ; the broken walls of Rulsland 
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cafllc appeared as ftarting forth from an eminence in the plain, and Grongar hill exalt- 
ed itfelf in front, endowed with all the natural charms of this delightful landscape, and 
immortalized by the poetic (trains of Dyer. 

Encompafled with this interefting feenery, we proceeded up the vale, anil palling 
through the park of Golden grove, not far from its ancient manfion, we approached 
the old bridge of Lkmuilo immediately beneath the groves of Dinevawr, and eroding 
the Towcy, arrived at the centre of that town by a marvdloufiy deep, narrow, and 
winding dreet. Little can be faid of the interior of this place; but like many other 
Welch towns, it may claim much admiration from the extreme beauty of its Jituation, 
to which the adjoining park and manfion of Dinevawr caftle, add the brighted orna- 
ment. 

This grand feat of the Rice family, lately ennobled by the title of Dinevawr, occu- 
pies an eminence immediately above the town, covering lever, :1 undulating hills with its 
rich groves and verdant lawms, in the centre of one of which the houfe, a plain modern 
ftruflurc, is placed. The ruin of the callle, which was granted to Sir Rice ap-Tho- 
mas by Ilenry VII. Hands on the higheft point in the grounds, where the hills, richly 
clothed with wood to the very bottom, defeend abruptly to the bed of the Towey, and 
from hence all the linking beauties of this enchanting tract may be enjoyed in full 
difplay. 

A high chain of rude unequal mountains erodes the head of the plain here at right 
angles, forming three leparate vales, widely differing from each other in form and cha- 
racter. From the fouth-weft an Alpine valley defeends from a duller of mountains, 
whole mifliapen heads prefent a bold barrier againll the coaft of Glamorganlhire; 
towards the north-call, a wild vale extends to the foot of the hills, which bound 
the counties of Cardigan and Brecknock, thinly interfperfed with woods and vil- 
lages, but marked with l’omc peculiar features of beauty. The Towey here defeends 
from its native mountains, and from a rapid rivulet gradually increafes to a fine 
liver, which, palling under the arches of Idandilo bridge, glides beneath the groves 
and callle of Dinevawr, forming the rich vale and plains through which we had af- 
cended from Cacrmarthen, where Golden grove, Ru Island callle, and Grongar hill, 
appear as tliflinguilhed objects, beautifully interwoven by the frequent meanders of 
the river. 

Before we left Idandilo, we made an excurfion on the Swanfea road, to vifit the 
catarad of G len-hicr in a gentleman’s ground, which, though not very confiderablc, 
exhibits a bold fiu ct of water, broken in the middle by a ridge of projecting rocks, 
and falling into a large hafin, from whence the little river that feeds it nurfues its 
courfe with great rapiuify through the narrow pnffage to which the impending rocks 
on each fide confine it. A very -difficult road conveyed us from thence to the high 
infulatcd rock which fu flams the ruin of C.araigcennin callle, rifing perpendicularly 
near 400 feet from the plain on every fide, except that by which we afeended it. This 
fortrefs was buijt in the reign of Ilenry 1 . and mull have been nearly impregnable at 
that period from its nofition ; its remains are very inconliderable, but the profped it 
commands is iurprilingly extenfivv, comprehending molt part of the three vales 1 
have deferibed, with tkeir furrounditig mountains, and through an aperfure in them 
the fea with its bold coall near Swanfea. In our delcent we palled through a large 
arched paffage, lighted by fmall windows, after the manner of the gallery at Cacit- 
philli, and dci'cended by a long flight of Heps, to a fubterranoous cave, which was 
connected with the callle ; but the path beginning to grow fiipperv, and the defeem. 
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fteep, we were obliged to relinquifh our defign of exploring it further for want of 
light. 

Returning to Llandilo, we parted along the upper vale of the Towey, which, 
though far inferior to the rich diiplay of the plains we had traverfed on its banks from 

Cacrmarthen, abounds in fome beauties of a different nature. Lefs abundant in 

-wood, and lefs verdant in its meadows, cultivation and pafture ftill appeared fweetly 
intermixed on each fide of the winding dream, and the road, formed on a confider- 
able terrace, commanded every objed, parting between the elevated feat and groves of 
Taliaris, and the town of Llangaddock-Creffony on the other fide of the river. By an 
eafy ford we croffed the Towey juft before we reached Llanymdovery, a draggling 
and very irregular town, encompafted by ftreams in almoft every direction, where 
we found nothing worthy of obfervation except the fmall remains of its caftle on a 
mount. 

Llanymdovery lies near the head of the upper vale of Towey, bounded by a range 
of wild hills, which divide it from Cardiganmire and the Trecaftle mountain, which 
blocks it up on the Brecknocklhire fide. Over this great barrier the high road to- 
wards England ufed to pafs, and all travellers, after attaining its fummit, and tra- 
verfing its dreary wild on that elevated expofure, were obliged to purfue a rocky and 
uneven defeent into the vale of the Ufke in Brecknockfhire. The great improvement 
which the roads of this country have of late experienced, has removed this inconve- 
nience, and fubftituted a winding pafs through a beautifully wooded glen, which en- 
circles the mountain. In the Highlands of Scotland, and the wilder parts of North 
Wales, I have feen bolder partes of this nature, attended with the ftriking accompani- 
ment of high rocks and impetuous torrents, but I have fcarcely ever found one that 
exceeded this in the more placid ftile of mountain feenery. Here the road fometimes 
croffes, and at others impends over the rivulet, where the hills, partly wooded and 
partly cultivated, frequently approach clofely to each other ; and yet occafionally leave 
fufficient fpace for a pleafing ftripe of verdant meadow, and a white cottage here and 
there charmingly fituated on its banks. This pafs of Cwm-Dwr extends for nine miles 
round the bafe of the mountain, and reaches Trecaftle at no greater diftance than the 
original road over the mountain from Llanymdovery. 

A more miferable village than Trecaftle can fcarcely be found, encircled by wild 
mountains at the head of the upper vale of the IJlke, which foon expanding itfelf after 
parting the groves of Devenog and Luchyntyven, reftored us to all thofe enchantments 
of lociety we had before delighted in, and. the fine feenery already deferibed about 
Penpont and Brecknock. 

Too fod'n were we warned by the lapfe of time to recommence our progrefs, when 
we bad our farewell to Brecknock, afeending an abrupt hill from its priory, and pur- 
fuecl a road abounding in ihort and fteep declivities towards Builth. We now entered 
« valley of a different defeription from thofe of the.Ulke, narrow and winding with 
impending hills yet not unmixed with villages and cultivation, which, together with 
{he dark evergreen of the yew-tree, were interfperfed fo as to remind me of fome of the 
downifh bourns in Hamplhire 'and Wiltlhire. Occafional patches of wood diverfified 
the fccne pleafantly, and thefe increafed in magnitude as wp approached Caftle Ma- 
doc, the feat of Mr. Powell, by whom we were received with great hofpitality. This 
refpe&able character at a Very advanced age, enjoyed much of the vigour of youth, 
with the happieft convivial talents, and exhibited the rare appearance of a provincial 
veteran, of family and fortune, growing old, after an active life, on his native foil. 
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He is fince gone to reap the reward of his many virtues, leaving a worthy daughter, 
who whs his con (1 ant companion, to inherit his eftates, and to join a whole country in 
deploring his lofs. 

Still winding along the valley by the fide of its little rivulet, we at length reached 
thofe wild hills which had long formed its boundary, and after eroding them, defend- 
ed abrupty to the great vale through which the Wye purfues is courfe, furrounded by 
thofe majeftic mountains which environ the little plain in which Builth is fituafed. 
This fmall market town, divided only by its bridge from Radnorfhire, is Angularly 
built in two parallel ftreets, forming irregular terraces from the deep declivity of the 
ground ; the principal of thefe, which is neareft the river, is very narrow and ill.fliaped, 
and the houfes, for the moft part, are mean and irregular. Builth has been long 
highly extolled for the falubrity of its air, and the Angular beauty of its poAtion, on 
the bank of the Aneft of all the rivers of South Wales, encompafled by a magniAcent 
ontline of romantic feenery. 

CurioAty, and the deAre of viAting fome worthy friends who were Axed for a while 
at Llandrindod wells, for the beneAt of their waters, attracted us to that obfeure fpot 
in which they are Atuated, which we found it no eafy matter to reach by a road diffi- 
cult to be traced, and (till more arduous to be travelled. About feven miles from 
Builth, in the rnidft of a wild common, at length we faw a few fcattered houfes near 
thefe celebrated fprings, which feem juftly to have acquired a high reputation in the 
country, combining, like thofe of Harrowgate, various degrees of fait and fulphur, 
with perhaps fome local additions. The large building which was formed for the re- 
ception of company, having been converted into a private reAdence, we found a very 
contracted public-houfe the only place of accommodation, and were furprized it could 
contain fo many inhabitants as then occupied it. It has Ance, I underftand, been en- 
larged ; but even when we faw it, our friends allured us that they were well content- 
ed with their poAtion. From the curfory view I took of Llandrindod wells, I was 
fufficiently convinced, that nothing but the adventitious circumftances of good roads 
and fuperior accommodations was wanting to place this obfeure duller of cottages 
on a par with our moft crowded public places, moft of whom it far eclipfes in its 
poAtion on a Ane open common, furrounded by bold hills, and peculiarly diftin- 
guilhable for the goodnefs of its air. In our return to Builth, we deviated a little 
from the road before we reached the town, to viftt the new-built houfe of Mr. 
Thomas, who received us with great politenefs, and exhibited a wonderful difplay 
of the plain of Builth and its furrounding hills from his windows. The houfe was 
then unAnilhed, but its commanding poAtion was extremely Unking : the ad- 
vantage of a good accefs was wanting $ but this, I underftand, has in part been Ance 
obtained. 

The road we purfued from Builth left the vale through which the Wye defeends on 
the right, and followed another by the Ade of a rivulet for a conftderable length, till 
it met a narrower valley which led to the wells of Llanwrtyd, which are ftmilar in qua- 
lity to thofe 6f Llandrindod j and, though not equal in point of Atuation, are alike dif- 
ficult of accefs and deftcient in proper accommodation. Juft at the junction of this 
valley we found the Ijttle inn of Tavern-y-prydd, and foon .afterwards 9 limbing a high 
mountain, traverfed a wild plain on its fummit, from which an eafy defeent brought us 
to the (lately, but deferted manfton of Glanbran, in a well wooded park, and from thence 
back to Llanymdovery, in the upper vale of Towey. 

From Llanymdovery we turned our courfe towards Cardiganihtre, and eroded the 
Towey by a bridge of one arch, which is faid to be executed by the fame workman 
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who conftru&ed the Pont-i-prydd in Glamorganlhire. We now began to afcend the 
hills, and a new road cut on a fhelf beneath their fummit, conduced us for feveral miles 
without great difficulty, except where a few fteep, but fhort afeents, interrupted our 
progrefs. Near the poor little village of Pynfant we defeended to the banks of a rivu- 
let called the Cothee, which we found fome difficulty in eroding three times by a very 
rugged track, the bridges in the dirett road not being yet finifhed. A marftiy common 
fucceeded, and the road, which feemed yet in its infancy, became rough and difficult, 
till a very laborious afeent brought us to the fummit of one of the great hills which 
bound this diftrid. From thence we firfl gained a view of the vale through which the 
Tivy runs, interfering a broad plain with its manifold windings, and croffcd in the 
centre by a narrow bridge of one arch, juft below the town of Llanbeder. In front, 
the high moorilh hills of Cardiganlhire ran parallel with the vale which extended on 
the rignt to Tregaron, and the borders of Radnorlhire. Cultivation rofe higher up their 
fides than the drearinefs of the country would feent to admit, and woods, though 
thinly fcattered, were not wanting to diverfify the profped ; which partook in an un- 
common degree of the wildnefs of a mountainous diftrid, and the enclofures of a po- 
pulous and inhabited country. The river Tivy, here but a narrow ftream, admitted 
us into Cardiganlhire by a fteep and inconvenient bridge ; about half a mile above 
which the little beggarly town of Llanbeder made but an inconfiderable figure. Clofe 
to it, a large old feat of Sir Herbert Lloyd exhibited a ftriking appearance, with its four 
great towers, crowned with domes, in the midft of a well planted endofure ; but it 
appeared to have been long negleded, and now fcarcely inhabited. 

A very, arduous ride of twenty miles, with a perpetual fucceffion of fteep hills, con- 
duded us through a country abounding in inequalities, not unlike thofc of the north- 
ern parts of Devonlhire, to Newcaftle, where the Tivy began to affume a more confi- 
derable appearance. From thence, after crofting feveral more ftmilar eminences, we 
approached the little county town of Cardigan, plcafantly fituated near the mouth of 
the river, and proteded from the fea by a long projeding hill which made it appear 
land-locked. This place is tolerably built, and bears a neat afped, notwithftanding the 
declivity of its ftreets ; a handfome old bridge conncds it with the oppofite bank of the 
Tivy, and confiderablc veflels can approach its quay. Cardigan yas originally called 
Aberdyffy, from being contiguous to the point where the Tivy falls into the fea ; its 
caftle, of which there are confiderable remains, was built by Gilbert de Clare 
in the reign of Henry II. and deftroyed bv Rees-ap-Griffiths, prince of South 
Wales. 

The tide unfortunately would not ferve for the expedition we meditated by water to 
Kilgarren cajflle, and we were obiiged to approach its venerable remains by a rough 
road over a neck of land, which dil played none of the beauties of the Tivy. The town 
of Kilgarren, confifting of one irregular and ill-built ftreet, is placed at the extremity of 
a renidee corner of Pembrokelhirc, about three miles front Cardigan, where its caftle 
projects proudly, over the river, as it winds beautifully between fteep ( banks thickly 
fringed with wood, and interfperfed with rocks. The oppofite feat and groves of Coid- 
morc add much to the profped, and the two remaining round towers of Kilgarren 
caftle, with its> ivied walls* prefen t a noble and interefting objefl, when viewed from 
thence. This caftle was built by William Marfliall Earl of Pembroke* in 1 322 ; a few 
miles above it on the Tivy, is a very confiderable catarad, attended with much romantic 
feenery, and forming a c faiinon leap. 

Taking the Aberyftwith road from Cardigan, the fea foon became vifible on the left, 
and after traverfing a few wifd hills we obtained a diftant view of the oppofite horn of 
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the great bay of Cardigan, formed by the extreme point of Cacmarvonlhire terminating 
in the ifle of Bardfea. Acrofs the vaft expanfe of water feveral of the vaft hills near 
Pwlwhelli, among which the rock of Porthyndyllyn head was molt confpicuous, formed 
a grand boundary, while at the bottom of the bay, Cader Idris, with many of the moun- 
tains of Merionethlhirc, elevated their mightier fummits, and welcomed our approach 
to the majeftic fcenery of North Wales. Thefe ftriking objects, varying alternately 
with our courfe, arnufed us for many miles ; and indeed we had nothing elfe to ob- 
ferve, for the country immediately furrounding us was as dreary and uninterefting as 
the.extreme points of the peninfulas of Cornwall and Anglefea. Our road too, after 
a few miles, degenerated into a rugged and uneven track, not unattended with intri- 
cacy ; and our vicinity to the coaft was the only proof we could obtain of our not hav- 
ing deviated, there being but few inhabitants. Near the village of Llanarth fome 
few wooded banks intervened, and the profpeft from the high hill by which we defcended 
to Abereiron happily contrafted the general drearinefs of the country, where the Eiron, 
defcending through a narrow vale between fteep impending hills, fome of which are 
clothed with wood and intermixed with villages and paltures, tears its way over a 
pebbly bottom, and falls into the fea a little below a pi&urefque bridge by which we 
eroded it. This ftripe of romantic fcenery in fo bare a country, a little reminded me 
of the favourite fpot of Ivy-bridge in Devonfhire, where a fimilar ftream palfes through 
a bridge not unlike that of Abereiron, with a neat inn fituated in the fame manner at the 
foot of it. . 

The fea views, comprehending the Caemarvonlhire hills on the oppofite fide of the 
bay, continued very fine as we advanced towards Aberyftwith, and moft agreeably be- 
guiled the labours of the road, which winding over the rocky bafes of inceffant hills, for- 
bad any expeditious advance. In a narrow vale we crofted the Yftwith, by a bridge pro- 
fufely decorated with ivy, and afeending a fteep rock from its banks, foon came in 
fight of the greater vale of the Rhydol, and the town of Aberyftwith, fituated on a 
bold eminence overhanging the lea clofe to its mouth. This town, forming a fine 
object as viewed from a fufficient diftance, rather difappointed me when we reached 
it, the ftreets being fteep and ill-paved, while the houfes, built of the black flate-ftone 
of the country, gave the whole a gloomy and rather dirty appearance. It has long been 
a favourite refort for fea-bathing to the inhabitants of the neighbouring counties, and 
we found it full of company, who mult have been contented with very moderate ac- 
commodation. The beach is fufficiently convenient, and a public walk, traced with 
fome tafte and ingenuity among the fragments of its caftle, which was built by Gilbert 
de Strongbow in the reign of Henry I., commands the whole coaft with the contiguous 
mouths of the Yftwith and the Rhydol, on one fide, and a beautiful view ->f the vale 
which defeends with the latter river on the other. 
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Chap. VI.— Wild romantic Beauties of the Vale of Rhydol.— Dijlant View of Pllnlimnon. 
—The Devil's Bridge.— Falls of the Monach.— Great Pafs of the Mountains towards 
the Vale of TJlwith. — Singular Creation of Havod.—Cwm-YJlwith.— Striking View 
from the Cwm-tythen Hills over the Plain formed by the Wye. — Rhyadergowy, and the 
View from the Mountain above it.— Penybont.— Knighton.— Brampton-brian.— Lent- 
war dine Bridge. — Pre/t eigne. — Kington. — Old and New Radnor. — Radnor Forejl and 
its Waterfall. Bad State of the Roads in that Part of the Country.— Fine Ride on the 
Batsks of the Wye from Bui/th to the Hay, by Llagoed Cajlle, and the beautiful Spot of 
Erwood. — Clyro. — High Character of its Rellor, the Archdeacon of Brecknock. — Strik- 
ing Views from the One-tree-hill in Clyro Forejl , towards Wales and England.— En- 
trance into the rich Plain of Herefordjhire. — Hereford. — Ledbury. — Immenfe Difplay 
from the Malvern Hills. — Malvern Wells. — Great Malvern and its Abbey. — Gran- 
.deur and Opulence of Worccjler. 

THROUGH the vale of Rhydol we were deftined to purfue our courfe, being now 
arrived at the boundary of North Wales, and bidding our farewell to the coaflt we took 
an eaftward direction. The road conveyed us for many miles over a ridge of wild 
hills, forming the fouthem barrier of that romantic diftrid,and commanding all its beau- 
ties in great perfedion. Elevated almoft into the clouds, we looked down on the 
coaft, where Aberyftwith feemed, like Venice, rifing out of the fea, and the decayed 
town and church of Llanbadem Vawr, formerly a Roman ftation and the fee of a Bri- 
tilh bilhop, occupied an eminence fomewhat higher in the valley. Beneath us a few 
fcattered cottages, and fomc houfes of a higher order, rofe on each fide under neat 
plantations and tufted groves, while the rapid Rhydol interfered a range of the green- 
eft meadows with its manifold windings. At length the vale contracted itfelf as it 
grew wilder, the river became engulphed within deep banks fringed with wood, the 
habitations of men and all traces of cultivation vanilhing, while every thing around us 
aflumed the moft favage appearance that nature can imprefs on her rudeft regions. 
The high mountains of Cwm-yftwith bounding Radnorlhire, rofe in a number of un- 
equal points before us, while on our left, towards the county of Montgomery, and the 
confines of North Wales, the mighty Plinlimtnon, the lord of this extenfive defert, 
fwelled into a pile of mountains from its extended bafe, and crowned the whole with 
one lofty fummit, fpreading widely like a dome above the reft. 

At length we began to defeend, and taking the Llanidloes road, foon reached the 
hollow formed by the Rhydol near that Angular edifice which bears the name of the 

Devil’s bridge. However celebrated the original ftrudure might be from the magic 

powers with which its fabulous builder has been graced, it feems to have been fuper- 
ieded by fome happier archited, as the modern bridge exhibits a finer curve, and avoids 
a very fteep dpfeent on each fide, by which the older was approached. Both the 
arches remain, and it is not one of the leaft Angular circumftanccs attending this fpot, 
that two bridges over the fame chafin are to be feen in the fame point of view, one 
being built perpendicularly over the other. Each of thefe arohes fpring from rock to 
rock over a deep abyfs, under which the dark ftreatn of the Monach is with difficulty 
diftinguifhed, working its fray through the hollow with great impetuofity. Immedi- 
ately below the bridge it iflues again into light, and precipitates itfelf with wonderful 
force in a fuccefiion of falls almoft perpendicular for near 20c feet through a thick 
wood, from fome of the lower plrts of which this grand catarad is to be viewed with 
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confiderable advantage. Immediately below the fell, the Rhydol receives the Monacb, 
being there itfelf little other than a torrent forcing its paffage between deep banks frin- 
ged with wood, from its native caverns in the bate of Plinlimmon. 

Leaving here the courfe of the Rhydol, we foon regained the ridge we had quitted, 
and proceeding on the Cwnyftwith road, rofe by a fucceflion of Stages impending 
over frightful precipices through the hollows of the mountains almoft to their l'um- 
mit, from whence all the wild hills encompaffing the vale we had quitted, appeared 
far below us, bounded by the fea, which feemed like a curtain let down before them. 
This vaft ridge feparates the parallel vallies of the Rhydol and the Yftwith, to the latter 
of which we descended through the rifing plantations of Havod, with which its owmer, 
Mr. Johnes, has decorated an immenfe tract of country. The furprife is fcarcely to 
be deferibed with which his highly ornamented territory burfts upon our view, teem- 
ing with every elegance of art and nature, and rifing, like another paradife, in the 
midft of a profound defert. The Sleep banks of the Yftwith are here fringed with 
the finelt wood, and the houfe, a Superb Structure imitating the Gothic, occupies 
an elevated fpot commanding the whole of the vale, with the river winding finely 
below. — — A well formed lawn extends far beneath the houfe, beyond which the 
woods rife in great beauty, and through them a number of walks are formed with 
confiderable tafte, being conduced by the fide of fuch cataracts as abound in this hilly 
region, improved by every addition of art.— —After all, this place, though fo far 
perfe&ed, may yet be considered as in its infancy, w hen we contemplate the various 
plans perpetually forming and carrying into execution by the a&ive genius of its pro- 
prietor, who finds employment for a whole country in the extent of his works. 
For this he has ample Scope in the number of roads he is now conducing through 
his territory, and the various additional buildings with which he is obliged to encom- 
pafs his houfe, as every trade neceffaryto the exiftence, and even to many of the luxuries' 
of life, mult be exercifed within his own walls, there being no towns, and very fcanty 
villages, in this diftridt, within the diftance of fifteen miles.— —Thus, notwithftand- 
ing the many natural and artificial beauties of Havod, a ftranger, while he commends 
the tafte with which it is embelliflied, cannot but admire the Angularity of this un- 
dertaking, in the wilds of an uninhabited defert, fer from any practicable neighbour- 
hood, and at a diftance from the common reforts of mankind. 

Afcending a little again through the woods of Havod, we foon regained the road, 
and reached the miferable village of Cwm-yftwith, almoft buried beneath the high 
hills which divide this part of the country from Radnor (hire. 

We foon entered that county, and after coafting the river Eilon for feveral miles 
on a deplorable road abounding in precipices, we attained the fummit of ‘he Cwm* 
tythen hills, commanding an uninterrupted view over the dreary expanfe we had 
palled, which exhibited extreme wildnefs without majefly, the mountains in this 
country abounding in a variety of graffy fummits not unlike a fpecies cf coarfe downs, 
but fer inferior both in height and Shapes to thofe of Cardiganshire. Still, however, 
the banks of the' Eilon, with its attendant vallies, have their peculiar lines of beauty, 
and the Striking example of Mr. Johnes has induced Mr. Grove to build a houfe, 
and form an ornamented territory, with confiderable tafte, in one of thefe deferts, 
which he prefers to his fine feat in Wiltshire. 

Except this place, the whole country appeared bare r.nd uncultivated ; nor do I 
ever remember a more dreary folitude than that which prevailed^ on the Cwm-tythen 
hills, where not a Single tree varied the feene, and no human habitation was distin- 
guishable. Oyer their gloomy hollows we proceeded >in mournful Silence, till reach- 
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tng their extreme point, a glorious view burft upon us in front, where the Wyc, 
emerging from a deep and narrow channel fringed with wood, iiTued forth into the 
lpacious plain in which Rhyadorgowy is fituated, and then purfued its courfc through 
a fine vale beneath immcnfe hills to Builth, beyond which fome of the Brccknock- 
fhire mountains clofed the profpeft at a great diftance.-— — The road now became 
fcarcely paffable, as a dangerous and rocky defccnt kept us in perpetual alarm for 
fcveral miles till we eroded the roaring torrent of the Wye, by a fine Angle arch 
thrown from rock to rock, and entered the little town of Rhyadergowy. 

An air of greater neatnefs than might be expected prevails in this remote place, 
which is regularly laid out in four ftrects, with a market-houfe in the centre, after 
the manner of the towns of Noyth Wales. The inn, though ftnall and rullic, is fuf- 
iiciently commodious, and the obliging attentions of its landlord, with the fimplicity 
of his manners, cannot fail to recommend it to a ftranger ; the buildings of the town 
alfo, though mean, are not ruinous, and throughout the whole, the poverty of a wild 
diftridt, very difficult of accei's, is relieved by an appearance of comfort and clean- 
linefs. 

The mountains furrounding the plain in which this town is placed, almoft rival 
thole of North Wales in majefty, and from one of the highelt of them, which 1 af- 
cended with much difficulty, I enjoyed a profpett which cannot cafily be furpaffed 
cither forks beauty or grandeur. < 

An amphitheatre of mighty hills furrounded the plain in which Rhyadergoway, 
with its twp churches, formed the principal feature; fevcral valt cliafms interfeded 
this barrier, through one of which the Wye rolled its rapid ftream, palling under a 
noble arch fpringing from cliff to cliff clofe beneath the town, and loon afterwards 
received the acceffion of the Eilon iffuing from another cleft in the chain of moun- 
tains. Immediately after this the river engulphed itfelf between two impending rocks, 

purfuing a narrow channel for fcveral miles ; foon after which it emerged in fight into 

the fpacious and highly cultivated vale in which Builth is fituated. -Towards the 

north dark and craggy mountains obftruded the view, finely contraftcd with the 
graffy hills of the foreit of Radnor, which exalted themfclves in the eaft at a confidera- 
ble dillauce, beyond a pleafant valley interfperfed with palturcs, villages, and corn- 
fields, and diflinguiffied by feveral waving eminences tufted with w'ood.—— Through 
this valley we purfued our courfe from Rhyadergowy to Penybont, leaving the wells 
of Llandrindod, a few miles on the right, approachable on this fide by a road even lefs 
practicable than that from Builth.-— — At the little obfeure hamlet of Penybont we 
croffed the Ithon, and leaving the fmooth and pointed fummits of Radnor foreft on 
the right,. purfued a rugged tract over a wild range of downilh hills to a deep vale, 
from the head of ■which Knighton, descending in feveral Iteep ftreets, prefents a 
pitturefque objett to the adjacent country. This romantic valley, furrounded by 
higlf hills, and well clothed with wood, is formed by the winding courfe of the river 
Temc, near the banks of which thea road is in a great meafurc carried. — —Great and 
memorable are the remnants of antiquity to be found in this diftrict, the camp of 
Oaradtacus being yet in high prefervation on the hills towards Clunn, and that of 
Caelar cafily to be traced on an eminence impending oyer the valley ; Ofl’a’s dyke 
alfo paffes by Knighton, extending from tile mouth of the Dee in a flant direction 
acrofs the kingdom to W eymouth. 

In this valley the^rich groves of Brampton Bryan, on old feat of the Oxford fa- 
mily, ufed to adorn the fteep fides of its extenfive park ; but thefe have lately been 
ddpoiicd of their grandeur by die ruthlefs axe, leaving a naked territory to bewail 
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the lofs of its chief ornament.' At the pleafant village and bridge of Lentwardine we 
left the Ludlow road, and crofting feveral hills on the right of the valley of the Teme, 
foon came to Prefteigne, the modern capital of Radnorfhire. This place exhibits 
ftrong traces of an original extent and grandeur, far fuperior to its prefent appear- 
ance ; its few remaining ftreets are neat and well-formed, and a pleafant public walk 
is traced round the eminence which was the fite of its caflle, from whence the little 
vale cnclofing Prefteigne, and watered by the Lug, appears to great advantage, with 
an ancient Gothic manfion rifing from a rock in its centre. 

The firft confiderable afeent from Prefteigne brought us into the righ plain of Here- 
fordfhire, and palling under Lord Oxford’s extenfive park and fliecp- walks atEywood, 
we came to Kington, a confiderable market town at the edge of the county, ob- 
fervable only for the plea ling view from its church-yard. Here we turned again into 
Radnorfhire, purfuing a romantic defeent beneath the lofty rock of Stanner, till the 
high church of Old Radnor appeared on a fummit above a fmall plain, which we 
crofted between two handfotne feats belonging to two families bearing the name of 
Lewis, to arrive at the county town of New Radnor. Old Radnor, though formerly 
a Roman ftation, has little to boaft of except its church, fcarcely equalling the dig- 
nity of a village, though I believe it lhares in the privileges of a borough with New 
Radnor, which is very little its fuperior. A more beggarly place indeed than the 
latter can hardly be imagined, confifting of a few miferable cottages which form an 
irregular ftreet, with a building like a barn for its county hall, and almoft buried 
within that verdant chain of hills which, rifing in a variety of high points, covered 
with grafs to the top, cnclofe the diftritt bearing the name of Radnor foreft. Wind- 
ing for a long time within their hollows, we vifited the cataract, which, from its pre- 
cipitous defeent, has obtained the name of ** Water breaks its neck.” Our expec- 
tations were perhaps raifed too high from the fame this waterfall had acquired ; but 
when we few it, neither the body of water nor its pofition appeared very remarkable. 
At length we emerged from this confined pafs, and leaving the direct trad to Rhyade-r- 
gowy on the right, entered a wild plain not unmixed with fine features, but almoft 
impervious to a carriage. 

The public ways of Radnorfhire may indeed be juftly cenfured, and their turn- 
pike roads may rank among the worft in the kingdom ; for, notwithftanding the 
frequency of their tolls, and the abundance of good materials in the country, they 
are generally fullered to languifh in a fliameful ftate of negled, for want of a little pub- 
lic fpirir. The track which we purfued now, finking from a bad turnpike-road into a 
nigged cart-way, led us with fome hazard and confiderable inconvenience to the banks 
of the Wye, which we crofted to re-enter the town bf Builth in Brecknock- 
lhire. 

Having taken a farewell view of the charming vicinage of this place from its bridge, 
and the mount of its caftle, wc proceeded on the banks of the Wye down one of the 
molt beautiful varies in the kingdom, to the Hay. That noble river rolling with ma- 
ieitic rapidity, and fometimes precipitating itfelf over great ledges of rock, formed 
the courle of the valley with incxpreflible grandeur, frequently dilporciug itfelf in 
broad curves, and fweeping all the level. The road, formed' principally* on a high 
bank, dilclofcd all the l/cautics of this enchanting diftrift, where the bold rocks of 
Abcreddo, with the grafty and wooded hills of Radnorlfiire, controlled the wilder 
eminences of Brecknockfhire, which terminated proudly in the broad expanfe, deep 
furrows, and abrupt points, of the black mountain, bounding the horizon at a con- 
lideroble diftance. , 
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In the centre of this charming territory the rich groves and extenfive domain of 
Llangojed caiUe appeared to languilh in undeferved negleft, and deplore the fate 
which, after a long and ruinous delation, has configned them to a ftranger. Not 
far from hence we reached the little public houfe and hamlet of Erwood, in one of 
the moft delightful fpots that can be formed by nature, where a rapid ftream ru flies 
from the mountains beneath a high wooded hill, and falls pYecipitoufly into the Wye, 
which there forms one of its boldeft curves round the Radnor/hire bank, fweetly 
chequered with villages and hanging woods. Here we found a wonderfully neat 
houfe, plenty of ruftic fare, and a cheerful old landlady, who might juftly be 
fly led. 


%i the gay hidorian of the finding plain. H 

We now approached nearer to the Black-mountain, which towering over the in- 
tervening hills that formed its bafe, appeared the foie monarch of the country, till a 
valley opening abruptly on the right, difclofed the fuperior heights and pointed fum- 
mirs of the Van of Brecknock. The Wye, there arrefted in its courfe by thefe 
mighty barriers, turned abruptly to the left ; when entering a richer and more ex- 
panded vale, it defeended in a, clear, but Hill impetuous ftream, into the great plain 
of Herefordihire, all whofe riches then difclofed themfelves to fight. We con- 

tinued on its banks, leaving Maefleugh, the fine fituation of Mr. Wilkins, on the 
oppofite hill of Radnorlhire, and foon joining the Brecknock turnpike road, pro- 
ceeded by the ruins of the late elegant bridge of Glalbury to the Iiay, a fmall market 
town at the extremity of Brecknockfhire. 

The Hay has little to boaft of in its interior, except the remains of its ancient caftle, 
which is now converted into a modern houfe belonging to the Wellington family, 
but the view from its church-yard is ftriking. It has fuffered a great lofs in its large 
ftone bridge, which (together with thofe of Glafbury and Whitney) was carried away 
by the refiftlefs torrent of the Wye in the winter of 1794. Awkward ferries, bad 
fords, and temporary wooden bridges, have fince formed the only communicatioa 
between this part of the country and the numerous villages on the oppofite bank of 
Radnorlhire, to one of which we dire&ed our courfe for the purpofe of vifiting my 
moft valuable friend the Rev. Mr. Edwards, the archdeacon of Brecknock, and rec- 
tor of Clyro, where he refides. 

This diftinguilhed character, poffeffing all the elegance of literary acquifition and. 
all the urbanity of poliflied life, forms the rare union of thole captivating qualities 
with the higher virtues of ftrift integrity, and a&ive goodnefs devoted to the ferviee 
of his God and his country. His decorous and attentive performance of his pro- 
feflional duties can only be equalled by the judgment and incorruptible fidelity with, 
which he difpenfes juftice as a magiftrate, and thofe eminently convivial talents with 
which he fweetens the hours of relaxation, adapting his converfation with wonder- 
ful fuccefs to all ranks of people which fall within his enlarged or contra&ed 
circle. 

This imperfett, but juft tribute of praife, will, 1 hope, b,e excufed from one who 
has often profited by his experience, been benefited by his friendlhip, and tried the real 
value of his fociety both in this, and in foreign countries.— Neither can his lady, be 
exempted from her due fliare of commendation, who., though a foreigner by birth, 
has imported the lively fenfe, without *the vanity or follies, of her country ; and who 
truly participates with her' worthy hufban^ in difpenling the bleflings of fociety, and 

in 
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in all die energy of doing good.— —Thus this , excellent pair live, refpe&ed by a ruftic 
neighbourhood, who, equally with their more poli/hed vifitors, enliven the focial board 
of Clyro, where, often admitted as a gueft, I have experienced the higheft enjoyment; 
of a nofpitable welcome. 

The village of Clyro,- undiftinguifhed in itfelf, is buried beneath the Radnorfhire 
range of hills, nor does the parfonage houfe, a low and indifferent ftru£turc, partake 
of a more advantageous fituation ; but a fmall temple in its upper garden commands 
moll of the tranfcendent beauties of the vale of the Wye, in a happy, but not very 
elevated pofition. Thefe appear in a much greater difplay from an adjacent hill in 
what is called the foreft of Clyro, where the point of profnetft is marked by a fingle 
tree. Towards Wales the mountains range themfelves in a grand amphitheatre, with 
confiderable intervals formed by the gaps through which the feveral vallies defcend ; 
the molt confpicuous among thefe are the bold projections and indented tides of the 
Black mountain, the hill of Talgarth, and the Van, which, like a fecond Vefuvius, 
exalts its two volcanic fummits, rifing from its broad bafe with inconceivable grandeur. 
From this mountainous outline many infulated hills ftart forth into the plain, clothed 
with wood, and marked by villages or white buildings ; moil of thefe form little val- 
lies of their own, whofe tributary dreams increafe the waters of the Wye, proudly 
winding in various folds between its verdant and enamelled meads.— —Towards Eng- 
land, a far different fcene expands itfelf in the vaft plain of Kerefordfliire, covered 
with orchards, and abounding in paflures and fertility, through which the Wye flows 
in placid beauty, and gaining in depth what it lofes in rapidity, ftill preferves the ori- 
ginal bold character it derives from its native mountains.— —All the riches of Ceres 
and Pomona are here expofed to view, amidft woods, meadows, towns, and villages ; 
fine hills crowned with plantations ftart up in every part of this happy plain, and on 
one of thefe the tower of Clifford church prefents a diftinguiflied objeCt above the pic- 
turefque remains of its caftle.— — Neither is the diftant boundary unequal to the ex- 
panfe it comprehends ; the Clay hills in Shropfhire, and thofe of Malvern in Worcef- 
terfhire, clofing the whole with their bold outline ; while thofe of Garnons, Foxley, 
and Dinmoor, terminating in the two conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, in the 
plain of Leominfter, form the intermediate divifion. On the right, juft in front of the 
golden vale, Mawbech hill projects into the plain with ftriking grandeur, crofted by 
the park-like groves of More- wood, which, defeending from a nearer eminence, feem 
to clofe in with the Black mountain, and overhang the town and caftle of the Hay, be- 
hind fmall intermediate vallies. 

In the cheerful fociety of our friends at Clyro, and in the midft of fuch fine natural 
feenery, our limited time appeared to fly with a double portion of rapidity, and we 
unwillingly refumed our courfe of travel, returning to the Hay ; clofe to which town 
we crofted the little brook which divides Brecknockfhire from England. We noW 
pafled through a rich part of Hereford (hire, abounding in hill and dale, and finely’mark- 
ed by the windings of the Wye, which we crofted by a plain bridge Rt Bredwardine, 
clofe beneath tne Mawbech hill, and adjoining to Moccas court, the feat of Sir George 
Comewall. The next afeent brought us to Mr. Cotterell’s bold fituation and ornamented 
grounds at Garnons; .foon after which we entered the great -level in which the ancient 
city of Hereford is fituated on the banks of the Wye, furrounded with rich pailures 
and innumerable orchards. 

This place has experienced great improvement in the courfij of the laft ten years, 
and though it cannot boaft of the trade of Glocefter, or die courtly polilh of Worces- 
ter, it excels many of our diftant cities, in the width 'and neatnefs of its ftreets. 

, 4 1' 2 * The 
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The cathedral has lately undergone a confiderable repair in confequence of the 
fall of its rich weftern tower, and I have fcarcely ever feen the modern unite fo 

well with the ancient' in a Gothic building. Nearly adjoining to the Clofe is the 

pleafant public walk of the Caftle-green, which, together with the Bilhop’s garden, 
commands the rich country, orchards, and hills, towards Rofs, and the Wye with 
its old bridge. 

Purfuing the Worceller road from Hereford through a pleafant country, we palled 
a fine feat of Mr. Foley at Stoke Edith ; and as we approached the high lpire of Led- 
bury, appearing to rife out of a tufted grove, we began to emerge from the flat we 
had fo long traverfed. A variety of rich feenery amidft woods, orchards, and fteep 
hanging grounds, attended our long afeent to the futnmit of the Malvern hills, which 
undulating in a long waving ridge, and rifing in high grafly points, formed a finking 
boundary to two very different countries. 

Here the rich trad of Herefordlhire appeared in full difplay, backed by the Radnor- 
Ihire hills and the mountains of Brecknockihire, while on the oppofite fide the almoff 
boundlefs plain of Evelham loft itfelf in the diftant eminences of Warwicklhire and the 
Cottefwold hills, which, with their winding outline, comprehended all the vale of GIo- 

cefterlhire. The proud cities of Glocefter and Worceller, with their lofty cathedrals 

and numerous fpires, flood forward in the plain ; the Severn might here and there be 
faintly traced in the expanfe below, chequered with countlefs villages, and the two 
towns of Upton and Tewkelbury with its abbey, appeared in front of the great project- 
ing hill of Bredon. 

A gradual defeent brought us to a fine hanging level, yet far above the plain, and 
commanding all its objedts, on which an excellent gravel road conduced us to the 
wells of Malvern, fituated on a fhelf about half way up the eaftem fide of the hill 
Here we found a large public-houle after the manner of thofe of Matlock, Buxton, 
and Harrowgate, and a great crowd of company, whom the beauty of the prof- 
peft, the purity of the air, and the celebrity of the water, had attracted to this 

pleafant fpot. The neighbouring villages of Great and Little Malvern, (land at 

each extremity of this charming terrace, the former of which abounds in inns and 
lodging-houfes for fuch of the company as do not refide at the wells. Here alfo is 
a fine old church, in form almoft a cathedral, and an ancient gateway, both of which 
originally belonged to the abbey of Malvern, of which they form nearly the foie re- 
mains. 

From Great Malvern the defeent was rapid into the plain, where, at the diftance 
of about eight miles, we reached the new grand approach to Worceller, eroding the 
Severn by « magnificent ftone bridge. T his flourilhing city, though inferior to 
Glocefter in its trade, is greatly above it in the regularity of its buildings, and the 
beauty of its fituation on a bank Hoping to the Severn, which walhes its walls with a 
ftream lefs clear and rapid, but broader than the Wye. The High ftreet extends 
nearly along the whole ridge, and ending in the Foregate ftreet towards the north, 
prefents an appearance of opulence in its Ihops and handfome houfes, rarely to be 
feen at a diftance from the capital. Hence has Worceller been long diftinguilhed as 
the molt, polilhed city in this part of England, and many confiderable families from the 
neighbouring counties, and from Wales, have made it their winter refidence. Nei- 
ther is its trade unworthy of mention, the Severn being navigable from Shrewlbury, 
and aided by numerous canals, conveying all the traffic of Colebrook dale, Birming- 
ham, and its vicinage ; within its walk olfo is eftablifhed a juftly celebrated china ma- 
nufaftory.—*— The remains 'of its*caftle, except a high mount, are not large ; but the 

noble 
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noble ftru&ureof its cathedral exalts itfelf far above the numerous churches of this city* 
Lefs exquifite in its ornaments than that of Glocefter, its great chara&eriftic excellence 
confifts in its height, fpace, and the lightnefs of its architecture, to which the lofty 
pinnacles riling from every termination of the building, as well as from the tower, con- 
tribute not a little ; neither ihould the peculiar neatnefs which prevails within, be dif- 
regarded. 

Worcefter, like Glocefter, was a great Roman Ration, and may equally be call- 
ed a frontier city of England towards South Wales ; here therefore the tour of that 
part of the principality ihould naturally terminate, and from hence, through fome 
of the intermediate Engliih counties, I mean to commence my defeription of North* 
Wales. 


TOUR OF NORTH WALES. 

Chap. I. — Commencement of the Tour of North Wales from Worcejler. — Crome.— 
Tcwkefbury . — Fine Views from Toddington Park and Bredon Hill. — Evejham. — Al- 
cejler. — Stratford on Avon. — Warwick and its Cajlle. — Guy's Cliff. — Kenelworth Caf- 
tle. — Coventry. — Meriden^r-Packington Hall and Church.— Birmingham. — Hailes 
Owen. — The Leafowes — Hagley. — Envill. — Bridgnorth. Striking Scenery of Apley 
Terrace. — Colebrook Dale , and the iron Bridge.— Buildwas Abbey. — Singtdar Form 
of and great Profpett from the Wrekin Hill.— Grand Approach to Shrewjbury. 

THE fweep of country between Worcefter and the two great avenues to North 
Wales, through Shrewlbury and Chefter, comprehends a molt interefting part of Eng- 
land, abounding in flourifhing manufactures, fine feats, and ftriking points of view. To 
purfue that line of connection, therefore, does not feem foreign to the defign of theie 
travels, nor does the approach to the mountainous difplay of North Wales lofoits effeCt 
after the contrail exhibited by the rich plains and ornamented feats of Warwickihire, 
Staffordihire, and Shropihire. 

Deep in the vale of Evefham, and nearly oppofite to Malvern, we found Crome, the 
elegant feat of the Earl of Coventry.— —Nature has contributed little to its beauties, 
but the powers of art, and the traiucendent ikill of Brown, have been bleft, with un- 
common fuccefs. Wood, water, and ornamented buildings, are here difperfed with 
great tafte and profufion, and even a femblance of hill and dale is produced, by labour 

and judicious defign, out of an almoft undiftinguiihed level. Our road from thence 

led us through the pleafant village ‘of Severn ftoke, on the banks of the Severn, with 
abundance of fine views, till we crofted the Warwickihire Avon near its conflux with 
that river, and defeended to the old town of Tewkeibury, now only obfervable for the 
ftately fabric of its abbey church. # t 

A vale equally rich, *but lefs extenfive than that of Eveiham, ftretches up from 
Tewkeibury to the Cottefwold hills j near the upper end of which lies the fine park 
of Lord Tracy, at fome diftancefrom his old collegiate houfe, and the adjacent village. 
This beautiful traft of ground covers feveral well-planted hills, gefttly riling from the 
plain, and commands a full view of all its ftriking boundaries, from the diftant ridge 
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of Malvern to the nearer amphitheatre of the Cottefwold range, in whofe indented 
hollows the groves of Stanway and Corfcombe appear finely fufpended, and beneath 
which the Gothic church and town of Winchcombe exhibit confpicuous obje&s. Hailes 
abbey alfo, founded by Richard, the fecond fon.of King John, for Ciftertian monks, 
and Sudcly caftle, built by Ralph de Boteler, high treasurer of England in the reign of 
Henry VI. but afterwards given to the Chandos family, occupy in view fine poiitions 
beneath the hills. 

The great mafs of Bredon hill here divides this vale from that of Evefham, and the 
profpeft from its fummit is wonderfully extenfive, including the two cities of Glocefter 
and Worcefter, with numberlefs towns and villages. Having climbed this hill by a 
very bad road, a precipitate defeent brought us to the old town of Evefham, buried in 
its rich vale, on the banks of the Avon, over which it has a long (lone bridge. Some 
inconfiderable remains of its abbey are yet extant, but we chiefly admired a high Gothic 
tower over an arch of exquifite workmanflup, detached from its church and all other 
buildings. 

Here we left this great level, which extended in fight to ^roadway at the foot of the 
Cottefwold hills, and as wte advanced into Warwickshire, pafied by Ragley, a noble feat 
of the marquis of Hertford, on a high eminence above the little town of Alcefter. A 
more open country fucceeded, and the inequalities of the Ilmington and Meon hills 
formed a fine boundary in front, as we came in fight of the fpire of Stratford on 
Avon, a town well known for having given birth to our great dramatic poet. A 
confiderable air of antiquity prevails in this place, and mod of the oldeft houfes are 
built of timber and plaifter, after the manner of many towns in Shropfhire and Che- 
(hire, but the central ftrects have undergone much modern improvement. Every 
thing here feems devoted to perpetuate the memory of the bard ; his picture is fuf- 
pended oppofite to that of his great fupporter Garrick in the town hall ; his tomb 
alfo, like that of Medina’s prophet, attracts a train of pilgrims fcarcely inferior in de- 
votion ; and the real, or pretended, remains of his mulberry-tree are difperfed with a 
fervour, almoft equal to that which attends the reliques of popery. The church of 
Stratford is a confiderable Gothic ftru&ure, and in its chancel is the buft of Shakef- 
pcare, which has lately by fome innovating fpirit been abfurdly covered with a white 
plaifter, disfiguring thofe features which were far more confpicuous in their uncouth 
•colouring. The town extends from the church in feveral parallel ftreets on 
the north bank of the Avon, to the long bridge which conneds it with the oppofite 
fhore. 

We deviated a little from the direct road to vifit the old feat of Mr. Lucy at Charl- 
ton, in the park of whole anceftor Shakefpeare is faid to have ftolen the deer of fa- 
mous memory. Few places have fuffered fo little alteration in the courfe of fo many 
years, and the Gothic points of the houfe, with its (lately avenues, yet uninjured and 
un>clumpedby art, .keep up the filtered of the anecdote, be it true or fabulous, and 

bring back ovr fancy to the golden days of queen Elizabeth. A well wooded and 

cultivated country, abounding in gentle eminences, now encompafied us, till the lofty 
tower of Warwick church, and the majeftic baftions of its caftle, appeared 
high above the houfeo of the town, proudly covering the fummit of a confiderable 
hill. 

Independent of its comrhanding fituation, Warwick may boaft an air of neatnefs and 
ornament fuperior to mod country towns; great part of which, perhaps, it owes to a 
fire, by which mod of the t old houies Were deftroyed early in this century. Its principal 
ftreet is perfeSly ftraight and* uniform, . with a chapel over a gateway at each extre- 
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mity, as the hill defcends : the town and county halls are elegant modem buildings, 
and the new gaol is a grand, though heavy ftru&ure. St. Mary’s church is a (lately 
edifice rifing from the nigheft ground in the centre of the town, but its tower, though 
lofty and full of ornament, does not* correttly agree with the lighter Gothic of the 
aide and chapel, which alfo differ from each other ; in the latter is a fine monument of 
Nevil earl of Warwick. The environs of this place are remarkably pleafant from the 
views commanded on every fide over a cheerful country} and the walk belonging to 
the priory, which is now a handfome feat of the Wife family forms an agreeable pro- 
menade to the town. 

Rather below the high ftreet, towards the fouth-eafl, encompaffed by a chain of em- 
battled walls and lofty baftions, the great baronial caftle of Warwick exalts its mighty 
towers with a mod impofing air of grandeur, and, incorporated with the fteep cliff 
which forms its foundation, impends over the channel of the placid Avon. This grand 
feat of the Earls of Warwick has undergone much improvement in the courfe of the 
laft century, but principally fince the fuccellion of its prefent noble owner, who by 
building a fine ftone bridge of one arch over the Avon, and turning the public road 
towards it, has releafed his majeftic pile from the confinement of modern walls and an 
irregular ftreet of the town, which adjoined to them. The prefent approach, the 
whole of which is not yet finilhed, opens from the north end of the high ftreet acrofs a. 
new-created lawn to the great gateway, through which a long chain of arches, guarded 
by a double portcullis, leads by a flight afeent to the central court of the caftle. Se- 
veral high towers, one of which is attributed to Guy, encompafs this noble area, and, 
uniting with the well planted mount which formed the keep, conned the decayed with 
the inhabited parts of the caftle. The fuite of apartments, and particularly the hall, 
are fplendid ; to which feveral new rooms have been added in a tafte not incongruous 
with the ancient building } neither are they deficient in paintings and other well dif- 
pofed ornaments, but the delightful profped they command is by far the mod ftriking 
feature of the place. Beneath, the cliff on which the caftle is founded, defcends ab- 
ruptly to the Avon, which flowing through the numerous arches of an old Gothic 
bridge, and fupplying the mill connected with the caftle, winds charmingly through the 
lawns of the park and garden, parting beneath a fecond high Rialto bridge of one arch 
near their extremity. Some few venerable groves, aided by a great variety of rifing 
plantations, adorn the enlarged expanfe of the park, beyond which a cheerful, 
populous, and well wooded country extends in fight to the boundaries of 
Edge hill towards Oxfordfhire, and the llmington hills towards Glocefterlhire. 

About a mile from Warwick, on the Coventry road, we found the curious manfion 
of Guy’s cliff, a feat of the Greathead family. This houfe alfo is incorporafed with a 
fandy cliff impending over the Avon, and the ftalls of the liable are hewn out of the 
rock in a very remarkable manner— —In the chapel is a gigantic ftatue of Guy pari 
of Warwick, the legendary champion of this country, and in the garden are (hewn his 
well and cave which he is fuppofed to have made his hermitage when ho retired from 

Hfe. Thefe memorials of a hero, whether real or fabulous, fail not to excite an cn- 

thufiaftic refpefl for his memory in the country, nor are the huge remnants of his ar- 
mour prelerved at the caftle together with his enormous porridge pot arid the rib of 
the dun cow, contemplated without a degree of admiration nearly approaching to 
.Swe. 

An admirable road conduced us from Guy’s cliff to Kenelworth, where we viewed 
the rich remains of its once princely caftle, the more ancient parts of which are in to- 
lerable 
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lerable prefcrvation, while the fplendid additions of Lord Leioefter have fubmitted to 
an earlier decay. A highly pi&urefque rum, intermixed with wood and overgrown 
with ivy, now alone marks the fpot where the favourite of Elizabeth expended all the 
treafures of her bounty, and entertained his miftrefs with a difplay of magnificence 

which few kings could emulate Stoneleigh abbey, a fine feat of the Leigh family, 

lay on the right, beyond which the groves of Baggington clothed a high eminence, 
where the rale, expanding and opening towards the entrance of Leicefterfhire, exhi- 
biting the populous city and three high fpires of Coventry rifing out of its bofom. .A 
bare heath lately covered this trad of country, but verdant iriclofures have fince en- 
tirely occupied the fpace; over which, throdgh regular plantations and a finely formed 
avenue, we approached the walls of Coventry. This city has few obieds except its 
churches to boaft of, and even the architedure of thefe is much injured by the 
crumbling nature of the red {tone with which they are conftruded. The ftreets of 
Coventry are alnioft uniformly narrow and inconvenient ; the paflage through the city 
is alfo in general much crowded and obftruded, while that appearance of dirt and po- 
pulation exilts throughout which marks many of our manufaduring towns. The ludi- 
crous figure of Peeping Tom hangs ftill fufpended from a window in the principal 
ftreet, but the venerable old gates have been abfurdly deftroyed, and the rich 
Gothic crofs of Coventry, matchlefs in its architedure, has {hared the fame 
fate. 

We left this difagreeable place without regret, and foon arrived at the hofpitable 
manfion of Mr. Digby, near the pleafant village of Meriden, in the grounds of which 
much tafte and expence have been bellowed by their prefent worthy owner with con- 

fiderable fuccefs Packington hall, the great feat of Lord Aylesford, is nearly ad. 

joining, in whofe park wc were {hewn a church of a very fmgular conftrudion, lately 
built by his lordlhip. Its difpofition within is not lefs remarkable, and though we ac- 
knowledged fully the principle, that all ftation and human pre-eminence were ufelefs, if 
not improper, in the houfe of God, yet did it feem a little dangerous fuddenly to admit 
a fyftem of ftudied equality, the real meaning and motions of which might, in this 
age, be fo eafily miftaken or reprefented. Lord Aylesford has been fuccelsful in the 
Ilrudure and pofition of his houlc, the ornamental parts of his grounds, and above all, 
in the formation of a noble {licet of water by which it is approached, except that its 
head is rather too apparent. 

The country now grew flat and lefs diftinguilhed by diflant objects, but abundance of 
fmoak ifluing from the furrounding collieries, and fpruce villas flatting up on every 
fide, indicated our approach to the great trading town of Birmingham. That immenfe 
capital of .the iron manufactures which arefpread over this pari of the three counties 
ot Stafford, Warwick, and Worcefter, exalts its looty towers and fpires amidfl inccffant 
volumes of fmoak, and the perpetual din of innumerable forges. An air of fuccelsful 
opulence prevails throughout this crowded place, which, in fpite of feme confiderablc 
modern improvements, and the addition of a fplendid'tbeatre with feveral fuperb ftreets, 
ftill bears but a difagreealle afpeCt. Its works, however, arc well Worthy of a tra- 
veller’s obfervation, and thole of Mr. Clay and Mr. Bolton, are exteufive 
and curious, the lattef forming a feparate town at Soho, t in the vicinage of Bir- 
mingham. 

Soon after we emerged from the dark atmofphere of Birmingham, we found our- 
felves tranflated into a pleafanter and more varied country, from one of the bounda- 
ries of which we descended into the richly ornamented plain which unites the northern 
7 border 
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border of Worcefterfhire with Staffordihire and part of Shropfhire. The profpeft 
was both delightful and extenfive, ftretching out to the diftant ridges of the Clay hills 
and thofe of Malvern, while in the nearer landfcape the pi&urcfque fpire of Hailes 
Owen rofe in taper beauty from the vale below, and the high points of the Clent hills, 
immediately on our left, appeared clad with tufted groves and rich patches of wood. 
In a romantic dell, formed beneath their hollows, and afeending to the funimit of the 
eminence on which we ftood awhile to enjoy this view, the delightful gardens of the 
Lcafowes invited the charmed traveller to admire the tafte with which bhenftone had 
decorated them ; and (till further, all the rich plantations and ornamented buildings of 
Hagiey burft upon the fight with great force and beauty. A minute description of 
places, fo well known and fo much admired, mud be tedious and unneccffary ; iuffice it, 
therefore, to fay, that (except the fingle article of water, which in both thefe places is 
formal and depending on temporary fupplies) all that clafiic tafte, elegant ornament, 
and a judicious difpofition of objects can effect, is there combined with the tranfeendent 
charms with which nature has decorated thofe happy fpots. 

From Hagiey we foon entered .^Staffordihire, and parting through the old town of 
Stourbridge, famous for its glafs manufacture, eroded feveral wild heaths by a very bad 
road to reach Envill, the fine feat of Lord Stamford. The grounds here are extenfive, 
and the frequent intervention of woods forms an agreeable contrail to a country which 
moftly ahounds in heath. A mofs-grown path, gently winding through thefe groves, 
and occafionally relieved by feveral well fancied feats, leads to a high terrace commu- 
nicating with fome extenfive Ihecp- walks, but the water (as at Hagiey and the Lea- 
fowes; is unequal to the place, confiding of a few canals lefs formal than the former, 
and various cafcades, which, though not unattended with fome ftriking effeCt, are yet 
only fed by temporary and artificial fupplies. The terrace and the upper Iheep grounds 
command a view both wonderfully extenfive and fingular, ftretching in a wide circle 
to the Clent Cley, and Malvern Hills, with the W rekin in Shropfhire; before the 
former of which the rich groves of Hagiey and the cultivated diftriCt adjoining to Wor- 
cefterlhire, appear to great. advantage acrofs the wild heaths of Stafl'ordfhire. The 
houfe is a large pile, and has been greatly added to in modem times ; its fituation, 
though low, is pleafing from the noatnefs of the Ihrubberies that furround it, and the 
variety of fine trees feathering to the ground on every fide. Both Hagiey and Envill 
have pleafant rural inns near their parks, and when firft I vifited the latter, it was kept 
by a fenfible veteran, who rejoiced in his tranquil retirement “ under the fhadow of a 
worthy nobleman.’* 

A woody country, terminating in the bare heath called the MofF of Bridgnorth,' 
brought us to that curious town in Shropfhire, moft Angularly fituated on & high rock 
above the Severn, from which a ftrect incredibly deep and narrow defeends to the 
lower town, and its long Gothic bridge over the river. To avoid this dangeroys de- 
clivity a new road is formed round the Cliff with great expence and labour, which taking 
a confiderable eompafs enters the upper town at the fouth gate of the ■principal flreet, 
which is wide and well-formed, with a fpacious market place in the centre. On the 
fummit of the hill ftood the ancient caftle of Bridgnorth, feveral fragments of which 
ftill remain, and amoifg them is a large oblong leaning towef, many feet out of the 
perpendicular. Clofely adjoining to thefe is a fine new church, rather too like a theatre 
iu its ftructure and decoration, and round the whole a pleafant public walk is carried, 
part of which is fufpended on the Cliff, from whence the views of the two towns, the 
ri ver, the bridge, and the -furrounding country, are delightfully romantic. A very in- 
different fandy road, intermixed with rock*, conveyed us to Mr. Whitmore’s terrace 
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at Apley park, fo much admired, and fo well deferibed by the late Lord Lyttelton. It 
confifts of a ridge of wood above a mile in length, waving over feveral unequal fummits, 
below which many rugged piles of rocks, peep out amidft the mafs of trees which fea- 
ther down to the banks of the river. Its diftant profpeCk is extenfive, comprehending 
the Cleat, Malvern, and Cloy hills, with the Wrekin, beyond which feme of the 
Welch mountains appear at a great didance. But the nearer view is mod enchant- 
ing, which purfues the proud ftream of the Severn, rolling between the boldeft rocks 
on one fide, and the richeft meadows on the other, to the romantic town and bridge 
of Bidgnorth, while another reach of the fame great river, in a different point of view, 
encompaffes the groves of the park of Apley, and the knowl on which its venerable 
pile is placed. The terrace, with its profufe clothing of wood and rock, impends per- 
pendicularly over the point in which thefe two fine reaches meet, and commands the fe- 
veral beauties of each in high perfection. 

Traverfing from hence the high grounds near Shiffnall, we made a precipitate defeent 
to the romantic feene of Colebrooke Dale, where the river, winding between a variety 
of high wooded hills, oppofite to the forges of Brofeley, is crofted by abridge of one 
arch, i oo feet in length, and formed entirely of call iron, with ftrong (tone abutments, 
which prefents at once a ftriking effeCt in landfcape, and a ftupendous fpecimen of the 
powers of mechanifm. Another branch of the Dale is equally curious for its iron 
works and forges, from the extremity of which a winding walk, cut through one of the 
woods with which the hills are covered, overlooking the whole country, and orna- 
mented with feveral neat temples, led us back to our inn at the bridge foot. By day, 
the bufy fcenc in its neighbourhood, and the vaft quantity of craft with which the 
river is filled, add not a little to the intereft of the view ; while by night the numerous 
fires arifing from the works or the oppofite hills, and along the feveral channels of the 
two vallies, aided by the clangour of forges in every direction, affeCt the mind of one 
unpraCtifed in thefe feenes with an indescribable fenfation of wonder, and tranfport 
in fancy the claflic obferver to the work- (hop of Vulcan, or an epitome of the infernal 
regions. 

Our road now purfued the valley on the bank of the Severn, till we crofled it to fee 
the ruin of Build was abbey, a fmall, but regular Gothic pile. We then furmounted a 
high ridge, and as we paffed an elegant bridge built over the little river Tome by 
Lord Berwick near his fine feat, the country expanded itfelf into the great vale of 
Shropfhire, while clofe above us on the right, the Wrekin lifted its head high over the 
neighbouring fummitS. This fingular hill, fmooth and nearly uniform in its apparently 
elliptic figure, rifes abruptly in the midft of a vaft plain, of which it forms the prin- 
cipal feature and ornament. Strongly contrafted with the diftant and oppofite moun- 
tains of North Wales, a foft graffy verdure prevails to its very fummit, intermixed with 
a ligljt clothing of fern, and rich patches of wood are pleafantly fcattered about its 
hollows and its bafe, with juft rock enough to. vary its decoration, without giving it a 
mountainous character. It may juftly range among the firft order of hills, and the 
profpeCt it commands is wonderfully extenfive, comprehending the whole of Shrop- 
ihire, with great part of the neighbouring counties, in a vaft circle, bounded by the 
Clcy, Malverfi, and Clen< hills, on the one fide, and thofe of Sfaffordlhire and Derby- 
fhire, with the foreft of Delamere in Chefhire, on the other; while in front the Den- 
bighlhire Berouin extends its long range acrofs the plain, terminating in the bolder 
mountains of Montgomery {hire, and the nearer ridge of rocky hills about Church 
Stretton in Shropfture.-— — We crofted the Severn by a plain ftone bridge about four 
miles before we reached Shrewibury, and repafted it again by one much more magni- 
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ficent to enter that place, whofe fituation is Angularly beautiful on a high peninfular 
hill, which the Severn almoft encompaffes with a bold fweep of more than three 
miles. 

Chap. ll.—Sbrevjbury. — Beauty and fine Difpofition pf the grounds at Hawke/lone. 
Striking EffcCl of its Grotto , and fplendid View from its Terrace. — Plcafant Inn of 
Hawkeftonc.—Ofweflry.- Entrance of North Wales. — Chirk Caftle. — Wynne/lay.— 
Erthig. — Wrexham.— Grefsf or d. - Antiquity , Opulence and Elegance of Cbe/ter.—Mold. 
•—Flint. — View of the JEjtuary of the Dee — Holywell and its Manufactures.— St. 

. Wynef red's Well and Chapel.— Bajingwork Abbey. — Wat's Dyke and Offa's Dyke . — 
Great View from the Hill fouth of Holywell. — Beauty of the Vale, of Clwydd.— Denbigh, 
and its adjacent Linen Works. — City and Cathedral of St. Afaph. 

SHREWSBURY being the great frontier town of England towards North Wales* 
and the capital of a flouri filing county, is a place of great antiquity, and has from a very 
early period of hiftory been a town of confiderable confequence. Two of its churches 
are decorated with handfome fpires, and the modem rotunda of St. Chad is highly 
ornamented, but, as well as the new church of Bridgnorth, feems rather more like a 
theatre than a place worfhip. Two fplendid hofpitals crown the oppofite fteep bank of 
the Severn ; the county hall is an elegant modern Itru&ure, and the Quarry-walk, fur- 
rounding and crofling a held Hoping to the river, forms a delightful and well-fhaded 
promenade.— —Thefe advantages, with the extreme beauty of its fituation, have 
induced many families of North Wales and the neighbouring counties to make 
Shrewfbury their winter refidence, and their houfes, ranged in the exterior circle of 
the town towards the country, add much on every fide to its appearance. Yet muft 
it be confeffed that the interior of this place is wofully deficient in convenience and 
accommodation, the pavement execrable, and the buildings for the molt part indif- 
ferent. The caftle, when firft I favv it, was in a very decayed Rate, but it has fince 
been repaired and modernized with l'uccefs ; the .view from its mount is extremely 
beautiful, commanding the whole town, and the great circle of the Severn. The 
Welch bridge alfo was a curious ftrufture, with a high tower over its gateway, on 
which was placed the ftatue of Llewellyn prince of Wales ; the paflage being narrow 
and inconvenient, this bridge has been lately rebuilt, and a very handfome one of 
ftone now fupplies its place, forming the principal avenue to Shrewfbury from North 
Wales. 

Hawkeftone, the juftly admired feat of Sir Richard Hill, made us deviate from the 
ufual approach to North Wales, and follow the old Chefter road, a fandy and ill- 
formed turnpike, leading through feveral homely villages, remarkably for their length 
and the roughnefs of their paving. Turning to the right from this road, ten qules 
from Shrewfbury, we paffed through a cleft curictufly cut in the fandy rock which pre- 
vails throughout all this country, and came fuddenly in fight of the paradife Sir 
Richard Hill has formed in the midft of a wafte, covered by almolt impervious tra&s 
of fand.— — The tafte with which this place is embellilhed is of a very Angular kind, 
and its features are fo different from any other, that it is rlmolt impoffible*for descrip- 
tion to do them juftice. Rich verdant lawns extend themfelves through the whole of 
this charming territory,- encircling high infulated hills, on which the red rock appears 
finely intermixed with that profufion of timber which clothes them* from their fummits 

to their bafe$. On one of thefe the fragments of a caftle .difplay themfelves, and in 
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afcending another, the ftranger is conduced through a dark fubterratteOuS paffage of 
great length, into a fpacious cavern, highly arched, and illuminated with painted glafs 
of various colours. This may indifputably be called the firft grotto in the kingdom* 
nor is the effeflt leffcned when the opening of the folding-doors introduces the grand 
burft of day-light, and altonilhes the fight with a mod enchanting landfcape, compre- 
hending molt parts of the place and its environs, with the diilant country, from a pre- 
cipitous height, encompaffed by broken pillars of the rock, and the arches of this ex- 
traordinary building. The defcent is curioufly managed on the perpendicular fide of 
the Cliff by flights of fteps, which at length re-conducted us to the path we had quitted 
to vifit this extraordinary cavern. Purl'uing the courfe of the walks by another fuccef- 
fion of fteps cut in the friable rock, we wound through the thickeft part of the woods 
which form the boundary of the place, and afcended to the high terrace, which ex- 
tends in a bold curve along the fummit of the ridge for more than three miles.— - —I ts 
abundant lhadc and verdure render this walk delightful, and at unequal diftances, 
near feats judicioufly placed, openings in the the woods difeover profpetts hardly to be 
equalled in any part of England for extent or their peculiar features.— —On a high ele- 
vation at the back of the terrace, a magnificent column is raifed, through which a 
fpiral flair- cafe leads to a gallery round its fumniit, commanding a molt amazing ex- 
panfe of country ; molt of Shroplhire lies fpread beneath it, and the fpircs of Shrews- 
bury appear to rife out of the centre of the plain, bounded on one fide by the Cley 
and W rekin hills, with thofe of Brythen near Montgomery, and the long bold range 
of the Berouin in Denbigblhire, through whole frequent apertures fome of the vallies 
and interior mountains of North Wales may be traced. On the oppofite fide, the 
heathy hills of Staftbrdfhire near Ncwcaftle, projeCl before the higher eminences of the 
Peak of Derbylhire, which terminate abruptly in the vaft plains of Cheihire and Lan- 
ca/hire, where the bare points of Delamere foreft and the rock of Beefton caftle appear 
like iflands in an unbounded ocean. Chefter and Liverpool, with their two great 
aeftuaries of the Dee and the Merfey, are not here vifible from their diftance, and the 
flatnefs of the intervening level ; but the eye, overlooking them, refts on fome points 
near Wigan and Ormlkirk in Lancafhire, and the high grounds of Flintfhire, which 

defeend to the Dee. N either is the near ground lefs worthy of obfervation, where 

the fight, after traverfing the vaft expanfe of the diilant profpedts, repofes with plea- 
fure on the woods, lawns, and rocks of the park and garden, together with the orna- 
mented farms and fweetly cultivated grounds which furround them, and feparate them 
from the adjoining heaths. Immediately beneath the north end of the terrace, under 
a fine hanging grove of oaks, Hands the manfion of the place, a large brick building, 
with fpacious wings, in the grand, but rather heavy tafte of architecture which pre- 
vailed throughout the kingdom about the beginning of this century. The park ex- 
tends far in front, being well kept, planted, and divided by a confiderable fheet of 
water ; but the more itriking features of the place in its groves, its rocks, and its 
happy varieties of ground, are not vifible on this fide, which finks rather too uniform- 
ly into the great level. From the village at the entrance of the place they appear 

in the highejt perfection, and the village in return, adorned with a neat modem church 
in the Gothic tafte, and an admirable inn (equal in point of fituation and ftrufture to 
many gentlemen’s feats), adds greatly to the beauty of the walks.— Few country 
inns have fuch advantages, and the liberal manner in which Sir Richard Hill’s place 
is open to all ftrangfers, adds much to the pleafure they experience in viewing it. The 
whole, being nearly the creation of the prefent owner, does ample credit to his tafte ; 
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nor have fbme few eccentricities in his buildings, his feats, and his infcriptions, an un- 
pleafing air of Angularity. If the ftridtnefs of a too critic eye could objedt to them, 
the cenfure muft foon be abforbed in applaufe, where the mind is allowed to contem- 
plate the rare inftance of a worthy and opulent country gentleman employing his 
abundance in the embellishment of his place, and conftantly contributing to the fup- 
port and induftry of numbers in his neighbourhood. 

After bellowing two days on this delightful fpot, we left it with regret, and traverfing 
the plain by Wem, fell into the great road near Ofweftry, a handfome market town, 
on a high fituation under the Berouin, above which are the fmall remains of the caftle. 
Soon afterwards we croffed the little river Carriac in a deep glen, through which it 
iflues from the mountains ; and there we firft entered the county of Denbigh, in that 
part of the principality which bears the name of North Wales. 

Chirk Caftle, the noble feat of Mr. Middleton, here attracted our notice, and the 
afcent by which we reached that lofty fummit, on which It towered over the groves of 
oaks furrounding it, was truly grand, winding between open groves, through which 
frequent peeps of the diftant country were feen to great advantage. This caftle was 
founded on the fite of one more ancient by Mortimer, fon of Roger, baron of Wig- 
more, in the time of Edward I. and after belonging to a variety of owners, came to 
the Middletons in 1614. It is of a fquare form, with five heavy round towers and a 
lofty gateway ; within, it contains a range of fpacious apartments ; but they lofe very 
much of their effeft by the windows being turned moftly to the inner court, inftead of 
opening to the vaft profpe&s which the high fituation of the caftle commands. The 
plantations are extenfive, covering the fteep fide of the Berouin, afeending through 
which by a variety of fine ridings, we had alternate views of the romantic glen of Car- 
riac on one fide, and the open country on the other. From the fummit a more 
ftriking feene presented itfelf towards England, the plain we had paffed through (in- 
cluding the Wrekin and Cley hills, and the fpires of Shrewsbury, with Becfton caftle, 
and the hills bounding the Vale Royal of Cheshire) lay fpread below us ; while on 
the fide of Wales, innumerable mountains, piled on each other, encompaffed the 
beautiful vale of Llangollen ; on the fummit of one of which the ruins of Dinas-Braam 
caftle foared to the clouds, while the Dee rolled in a broad and rapid torrent through 
the valley. 

Returning from this eminence, which commands a view over 17 counties, to the 
houfe, we defeended through the park to two elegant lodges, which communicate with 
the great road juft where it divides into two branches ; one of which defeends by a 
fine hanging Shelf into the vale of Llangollen, and the other forms the direct road by 
Wrexham to Chefter. A rapid defeent on the latter brought us to a briuge over the 
Dee in a deep hollow, and by an oppofite fteep we approached the great feat of 
Wynne-Stay, the ancient demefne of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, and his anegftors. 
... .. T he park and grounds here are well laid out, and the profpeft towards Chirk 
caftle, and the great hills enclofing Llangollen is ftriking ; but the place, 3s well as 
the houfe, was, even when I lad faw it, in an unfinifhed Slate, and, upon the whole, 
rather difappointed me. The romantic feenery of the Dee and its valley, at a fpot 
called Nant-y-bell, at the extremity of the park, is much to 'be admired’; but it is ra- 
ther too diftant from the place, and its accefs is not made fo eafy as it Ihould be.— — • 
The Bellan lake, in the park, is a fpacious fheet of water amidft large growing planta- 
tions, which in time will be highly ornamental. A repaft, which the hofpitality of 
Wynne-Stay provided for us, was doubly welcome, as, the neighbouring town of 
Rhuabon was occupied by its wake: whore, as we 'paffed, afterwards, we were much 
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entertained with the humors of a Welch play, performed on an open ftage.—— Though 
the language was unintelligible, and the plot not to be developed, the ftrange gef- 
tures of the a£tor§, and the gaping attention of the multitude, could not fail to excite 
in us that intereft which novelty infpires. Erthig, the elegant feat of Mr. Yorke, lay 
in our way to Wrexham ; nor could we enough admire the beauty of its plantations, 
and the tafte with which they are embellilhed throughout. They cover an oblong hill, 
Hoping down to two valleys pleafantly watered, between which are veftiges of fome 
fmall but ftrong entrenchments, faid to have been a Roman fort. — —Wrexham is a 
large, dirty, and ill-paved town, but the rich tower of its church, on which is the 
date of 1 506, is a complete fpecimen of the ornamented Gothic which prevailed in the 
reign of Henry VII.— The village of Grefsford alfo prefented another handfome 
church, as we paffed along a fine terrace at the foot of the Berouin, commanding the 
great plains of Shroplhire and Cheihire in high perfection, and entering the latter coun- 
ty from Denbighlhire, approached the venerable walls and towers of Chefter, crofting 
its long old bridge over the Dee. 

This. refpeCtable city has long been vifited and admired for the fingularity of its ar 
chiteCture, and the antique appearance of its buildings, moll of which in the four crofs 
Jlrects arc of timber, with galleries called “ The Rows,” in the fecond ftory, which 
being afeended by open ftair-cafes, form the public foot-paths. The cathedral and 
chapter-houfe are curious Gothic buildings, and the walk fufpended on the walls which 
furround the city, terminating in the caftle, forms a moll extraordinary and interefting 
promenade. The commerce arifing from a great navigable river, and the vicinage of 
JVIanchefter, with its furrounding manufactures, have contributed much to enrich 
Chcfter, which has long been diflinguiffied as the refidence of feveral opulent fa- 
milies frqtn Ireland, North Wales, and the neighbouring counties. Hence have 
good modern houfes flatted up in all the interior of the circle within the walls, and 
hence has Chefter been celebrated for the politenefs of its inhabitants, the agreeable 
ftate of its fociety, and the elegance of its amufements. This being th$ frontier city 
of England towards North Wales and Ireland, has long been the principal approach 
to the former, and the great thoroughfare to the latter country j the new Iriffi road 
however, which has of late years been formed by Shrewlbury and Llangollen, 
has in fome degree fuperfeded it, being rather nearer, and miffing a bad ferry over 
the Conway. 

Returning over the bridge of Chefter, we now took our leave of the Englifli ter- 
ritory, and re-entered North Wales as we paffed the confine of Flintlhire.— This 
little county exhibits great variety of ground diftributed in marffies, mountains, and 
a fmall cultivated diftnCt ; it alfo contains two county towns, and a ftourilhing place 

of manufa&ure. Mold, the modem feat of the grand feftion, lies in a hollow fur- 

rounded ' by fome rude hills on the left of the great road ; and Flint, the antient, 
but dlferted, capital of the county, is buried on the right in a marlh near the Dee. 
Both of thefe are inconfiderable places, and the latter, being almoft uqjnhabited from . 
its unhealthy fituation, is diftinguilhable only by a great hofpital and the remains of its 
caftle.— The large town of Holywell, from its neighbouring manufactures and its 
eafy accefs to 'the fea, hat fwelled into the great mart of this country, and as we ap- 
proached it, the view of the seftuary of the Dee opened grandly on the right about 
Northope, extanding behind us to Chefter, while the oppofite towns of Flint and 
Park-gate marked the centre of the channel.— The town of Holywell is fpadous, 
but irregular, and its houfes^are tinged with the fmoak arifing from its various works. 
Moft of thefe are carried on m a deep hollovy beneath the town, where the little ftream 
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flowing from the celebrated well of St. Wynefred rushes with incredible impetuofity 
through a narrow valley between, two well-wooded hills to the fea, and in the courfc 
of a mile turns an incredible number of cotton, brafs, and copper mills. The well 
itfelf is a great curiofity, being faid to throw up above twenty-one tuns of water in a 
minute, but its medicinal properties feem to be a little apocryphal ; at leaft, they are 
certainly not fo much in requeft atprefent as they were when the crutches, now hang- 
ing fufpended there, were firft fo confecrated. A rich arched cloifter, with a roof 
finely carved, and fupported by light Gothic pillars, is raifed over the well, which, to- 
gether with the chapel above it, now converted into a fchool, was founded by the 
Stanley family, and enriched by the donations of Margaret Countefsof Richmond, the- 
mother of Henry VII. 

Beneath the wood towards the coaft, we vifited the fmall remains of Bafingwork 
abbey once the feat of folitude and devotion ; but the genius of the place had long 
left the melancholy relics of its ancient grandeur to languifh in obfeurity before the 
jarring found of the neighbouring manufactures came to interrupt their oraifons. 
This abbey of Ciftercians was founded in 1131 by Randall, the fecond earl of Chellcr, 
or by Henry II., and is fituated juft at the extremity of the Saxon dyke or fofs, called 
Wat’s Dyke, which takes its courfe through Wynneftay park, Erthig, and in a line 
near Wrexham, Mold, and Holywell, to this place. The other great Saxon boun- 
dary of Offa’s Dyke, with which it is frequently confounded, often interfe&s it, and, 
according to Mr. Pennant, it may be traced from the banks of the Wye through the 
counties of Hereford, Radnor, and Montgomery, to the hills above Chirk caftle, 
from whence it can be purfued to Wrexham, and a fpot near Mold, beyond which no 

further veltiges are found. A long and amazingly fteep hill from the town, gave 

us a wonderful profpeCt towards the coaft, where the great channels of the Dee and 
Merfey divide the counties of Flint, Lancafter, and Chefter. The two towns of Chefter 
and Liverpool were diftinftly vifible, and the eye was loft in furveying the boundlefs 
plains reaching to the diftant hills of Yorkfhire and Derbyfhire. On the contrary 
fide a far- different view prefented itfelf ; all was wild and dd'olate, hill fucceeded hill 
in irregular confufion, till the vaft pile of the Caemarvonfhire mountains clofed the 
feene, above which the lofty fummits of Snowdon towered with majeftic pre-emi- 
nence. 

After traverfing a lonely heath we defeended through a cleft in the hills to the 
fertile vale of Clwydd, which extends northward from the termination of the Berouin 
near Llangollen, by Ruthyn and Denbigh, to the fea beyond St. Afaph. No land- 
fcape can be painted more pleafing than that which this charming trad of ground 
prefents, the breadth of which is about three miles, and the length near thirty j 
through nearly the whole of which the two little rivers of the Clwydd and the Etwy 
run parallel to each other. Thick wood, furrounding an infinite variety of rich ,en- 
clofures, and interfperfed with many neat farm-houfes and gentlemen’s feats, are 
backed by the waving line of an unequal ridge of moderate mountains, whole rugged 
points feparate this blooming garden from the dreary waftes which encompais it. 
Pleafant villages abound in this delightful territory, and its three towns (land on fine 
pofitions about the diftance of fix miles from each other. Not very far from that 
high range of hills which, riling above Vak-Crucis abbey, feparate the vales Clwydd 
and Llangollen, Ruthyn Hands delightfully fituated on ah eminence doping to the 
river j on the weft fide of the vale, towards its centre, the great* caftle of Denbigh 
fpreads its broken walls and baftions over a lofty mount, from whence the town de- 
fends in one long ftreet to the level of the rivers ; while thg little city of St. Afaph 
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occupies a third eminence juft before the point, where the hills receding, and the 
level expanding, terminate in a marfh near the fea.— — Denbigh has, from its fitua- 
tion, been thought like to Edinburgh ; but though fome flight traces of refemblance 
might juftify the comparifon, it comes not near to the proud capital of Scotland, either 
in the boldncfs of its pofition, the ancient or modern fplendour of its buildings, or 
the grandeur of its furrounding obi efts. Dengbigh caftle is altogether a ruin, of 
which fcarcely enough remains entire to denote its architecture, except one Gothic 
gateway, over which is the flatuc of its founder Henry Lacy Earl of Lincoln, on 
whom Edward I. bellowed it. Within the walls ftands the prefent parilh church, 
an inlignificant modern ftrufture ; and adjacent are the ruins of a much larger church, 
began under the aufpices of Queen Elizabeth's favourite, Dudley Earl of Leicefter, 
at that time the owner of this caftle, but it was either never finifhed, or has fallen into 
decay with the other buildings. Near Denbigh, on my firft vifit to this country, I 
went to fee the bleaching grounds and linen mills, then lately tranfplanted from Ire- 
land, and formed near the feat of the Honourable Mr. Fitzmaurice. The mechanifm 
of thefe mills is very curious, and the buildings both extenfive and elegant ; but the 
trade did not feem to meet fufllcicnt encouragement to repay fo extenfive a projeftor. 
——We pafled and rc*croffed the river Elwy by two handfome bridges, to reach the 
city of St. Afaph, which is little more confiderabie than a village in its extent ; its 
fine Gothic cathedral has been of late greatly improved in its internal decoration, and 
the palace has been rebuilt by the prefent bilhop, which being fituated above the town, 
fronting the hills towards Holy well, commands a pleafant view. I fhould imagine the 
lituation of this place and Abergele, which we next came to, muft be rather un- 
healthy, as a large marfli extends from the conft to the walls of both towns, at the 
extremity of .which we could difeern the towers of Rhuddland caftle, which a bad 
evening prevented our approaching. 

CHAr.III. — StrikingVicw of Conway Caftle andTown . — Fine Ride on the Dcnbighfhire Bank 
of the Conway, to Llanrwft. — Falls of the Conway and Machno. — Pont-i-pair. — Rhaidr- 
i-wennel. — Gwedir. — Caernarvonjlnrc Bank of the Conway. — Town and Caftle of Con- 
way. — Pafs of Pcnmanmawr. — View of Beaumarics from Abor. — Bangor and its Cathe- 
dral. — Entrance of Anglefea. — Beaumarics.— liaron Hill. — Gwyndu — Holyhead Har- 
bour and Headland . — The Paris Mountain, its Alines, its Lodges of Paris and Mona, 
its Town and Port of Amlwch — Bangor Forty . — The Mcnai Straits, and the Coaft of 
Cacrnarvonjhirc. — Beautiful Approach to Caernarvon. — Caftle of Caernarvon Re- 
mains of Segontium. — Excurfton through Part of the extreme Horn of Caernarvonfhire , 
and great Difplay of the Bay of Cardigan from Pwlwbclli , Crickheith, and Penmorva. 

HAVING left the vale of Clvvydd, our road now lay principally over the hills, 
with a fine view of the fea and fome projefting* rocks on the right, till we wound 
round the mountain of Penmanrofs, when the magnificent ruin of Conway caftle and 
the embattled walls of its town, on the oppofite bank of its great river, burft upon 
our view, projefting before a high ridge of wood, and nobly backed by the vaft moun- 
tains of Caernarvonfltire. Inftead of eroding the ferry, we proceeded twelve miles 
fouthward on the Dcnbighfhire bank of the river to Llanrwft ; and a more beautiful 
feene than the whole ride difplayed cannot be formed by the mod luxuriant imagina- 
tion.— —The rivet accompanied us all the way, and its channel, growing gradually 
narrower as it receded from the fea", gave room to a range of rich enamelled mea- 
dows on each fide, which it divided by its inceffant windings. The road led us on a 
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terrace above its banks, under a ridge of high hills fringed with wood and inter- 
fperfed with rocks, while the vafl irregular chain of the Caernarvon mountains ex- 
tended along the oppofite fliore. The clouds perpetually breaking on their unequal 
fummits, and their prodigious cliffs defending towards the river, down the lidos of 
which feveral great catara&s forced their way with unparalleled rapidity, exhibited the 
fublimity of uncultivated nature in its moll majeftic form. Towards the upper end of 
this vale, the little town of I.lanrwlt is plcafantly fituated, principally to be noted for 
its bridge, a bold Urudlureof three arches, the central one of which is fixty feet wide, 
and does honour to the defign of Inigo Jones, to whom it is attributed. 

In an cxcurfion from hence we proceeded further up the vale, till the hills doling 
round encircled it, except on the left, where the Conway entered through a narrow 
aperture, foaming from its neighbouring fall near its junction with the Macbno. 
Turning to the right, we followed the courfe of the river Llugvry, and foon came to 
a fpot where it dallies with great rapidity over a ledge of broken rocks, on the craggy 
points of which the five arches of an extraordinary bridge, called the Pont-i-pair, are 
founded. Wc then penetrated into the recedes of that pile of mountains which forms 
the bafe of Snowdon, whofe abrupt fides and fantaftic heads rofein all diredlions behind 
each other in the wildelt diforder, while the river tearing its way through the obltacles 
which nature interpofed, increafed the horror and beauty of this lavage defert by a 
precipitate fall from rock to rock into the abyls of one of the deepeft hollows, from 
whence it rulhed with prodigious impetuofity for feveral miles to the bridge which we 
had parted. A great column of thick wood overhung and fringed its banks, while 
the dark colour and immenfc fize of the rocks over which it took ns courfe, added an 
indcfcribable fublimity to this cataract, which is called the Rhaidr-i-wcnnel. From 
hence a wild track penetrates into the interior of Snowdonia by Dolwyddellan caRle, 
but we were deterred from purfuing it by bad weather. In our return to Llanwrll we pal- 
fed beneath a very lofty and rocky mountain, clothed with wood, called Carreg-i-gwalch, 
near the foot of which we found the old manfion of Gwcdir, formerly belonging to 
the family of Sir John Wynne, from which it parted into that of the dukes of Ancaf- 
tcr, and has lately given a title to Sir Peter Burrell, who married an heirefs of that 
family. 

Wc now purfued the turnpike road on the Caernarvonlhire fide of the river to 
Conway, and though the feenery was lefs rtriking than that of the oppofite Ihore, it 
was Hill abundantly beautiful, and a variety of cafcades rattled down the fides of the 
mountains as wc parted them. The town of Conway, a molt piclurefque object 
without, is finall, confined, and ill-built within. It is entirely cnclofed by a high tur- 
retted wall ornamented with twenty-fix round towers at regular diftances, Which are 
equally end tallied, and now alike variegated with a profufion of ivy. Thefe, toge- 
ther with three large gateways, are entire, and form a grand appendage to the ad- 
jacent cable ; a lnajeilic ruin riling proudly from the Ihelving fides of a rock, and 
walhed by the high tides of the river. I could not but lament the impending decajr 
of this noble building, feveral of whofe lofty towers are already faiicn, while others, 
having loll their foundation, hang fufponded in the air by the cement which attaches 
them to the call le walls, and threaten drrtruclion to the pailengers and veTfels below, 
i.ittle remains entire within, except the iragments of Hair-cafes in moll of the turrets, 
and one room 130 feet in length, adorned with nine line Gothic windows and a large 
chimney -piece, which appears to have been the hall. Both the* polition and arebi- 
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tedure of this radio arc truly fraud, and a lofty and elegant turret raifed on the 
top of each of its eight round projecting towers, adds an admirable air of lightncfs 

to the whole. Edward 1. founded this great fortrefs in 1284, and made the town 

of Conway a free borough, when he palled a Chrilhnas here in great fplendour with 
his Queen E.linor and all his court. After furviving the ravag s of the civil wars, a 
grant was made of it to Edward Earl of Conway, who difmantled it of its iron, timber 
and lead, iu 1665, and at prelent it is hohlen by a private proprietor under the 
crown. This gentleman, with a lingular l'pirit, has planted and laid out a little hill, 
towards the mouth of the river, in leveral plcafant walks, which command a fine view 
of the town and cafi le on one fide, and the lea on the other, giving to the whole the 
clailicname of Arcadia. 

A mountainous ride foon brought ns from Conway to the coaft, and the much 
celebrated pals of Penmanmawr. That vail mountain rifes here 1400 feet almolt per- 
pendicular from the lea ; its huge fides and lofty l’ummit are em boded with an infi- 
nite variety of projecting rocks, great fragments of which lie fcattered every where, 
dow'n the lleep defeent, and encroach upon the limits of the lea below. An excels nt 
and almolt level road, well protected with walls, is cut for above a mile on a Ihelt of 
this mountain, and the traveller pafles on in the utmoft lecurity, in fpitc of the im- 
pending horror of the rocks above, and the tremendous precipice beat by the roaring 

billows below. The gentle hills of Anglefea on the oppoliie coalt, well -wooded 

and highly cultnated, with the town and cattle of Bcaunnries projecting into the lea 
below the fine feat of Lord Bulkelev, prefented an agreeable landscape, as we palled 
the plealant inn and hamlet of Abor in our way to Bangor, and cont) ailed the moun- 

tainousfeene which continued clofc above 11s on our left. The little city of Bangor 

excels many in the decent appearance of its buildings and its peculiar neatnefs ; nor 
is its fituation inferior, placed as it is in a vale backed by the mountains, and fepara- 
ted from the feaby a well-planted hill, the top of w hich a tlords an extenfive profpect 
towards Anglefea, the coall, and the country, 'lhe cathedral, built by Bilhop 
Skeffington in 1532, is a plain pile neatly filled up within, and both the bilhop’s pa- 
lace and fevcral of the prebendal houfes make a refpedable appearance. 

About two miles from Bangor we entered Anglefea by a terry much more commo- 
dious than that of Conway. The afpeCt of this illand is at firll barren, rugged, and 
full of rocky eminences ; nor is the approach to Beaumarics, its principal town, 
made fulEciently eafy. Its fituation amply repays the trouble of reaching it, and it 
coniifts principally of one broad and handfome ftrect, elevated on a bank rifing 
gently above the lea at the entrance of the Menai Straits, before that channel becomes 
contradled*. 

Baron Hill, the beautiful feat of Lord Bulkeley, rifos from a fwelling lawn above 
Beaymaries in the midlt of a thick grove, and the whole range of the Caernarvon 
mountains from Pemnanmawr to Snowdon, appear from thence in the mod majeftic 
array, w'hen viewed acrofs the broad expanfe of the intervening mirsor. The caftle 
is a plain but perfed Gothic building, forming 'a large fquare, w'ith round towers 
projeding at each angle, and prefents a grand objeft in front of the town at the bot- 
tom of the Ifiwn of Batfian Hill, lhe principal approach to that noble place is con- 
duded through a part of the ruin, and the grounds do credit to the tafte with which 
its owner has embellilhed tliem ; but the archiu dure of the houfe does not quite equal 
tl e furrounding feenery. Iu truth, a pavilion-like llrudure, fronted with white lliicco, 
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covered with :i Jantnflic dome, and terminating in fpruee bows on each fide, feits but 
ill with the rude grandeur of the oppofite heights of Peumauinawr, and the Alpina 
difplay of the whole extended Snowdonia. 

Retracing our flops front Beaumarics, wo rejoined the great road within two miles 
of Bangor ferry, and fixed our principal fUtiou at Gwyndu, a tingle houfe near the 
centre of Angiofoa, where every accommodation was admirably l’upplied, and mvich 
enhanced by the attention of our worthy old landlady, who had been fixed on that 
loot for above forty years. The face of the country appeared uniformly unintert fling, 
being hilly without grandeur, and rocky without beauty; though not abfolutelv 
barren, it bore that rugged and id-cultivated afpecl which arifes from poverty of foil 
and fearcitv of inhabitants, for villages were rarely to be; diltinguifhed, and the few 
heufes which appeared marked, the wrotcheduefs of their tenants. 

Our fir 11 excurfion from Gwvudu was to Holyhead, in which place we were 
much disappointed ; for, though a port of fomc eonfequonce, and the great tho- 
roughfare to our filter kingdom, it prefented but a rniferable (hew of a few weather- 
beaten tenements flickering themfelves beneath a variety of finall craggy eminences. 
The bafin of this harbour ft fufficiently large, and well protected both by nature and 
art ; a long projecting headland forms a great bay in front, while a mighty mats of 
rock, the only grand feature in this part of the ifland, flretches far into the fea behind 
it, and fvvclls to the magnitude of no inconftdorable mountain. From the fumunit of 
this hill, called the head of Holyhead, not only the eoaft of Ireland, but even 
feveral points of the life of Man are faid to be viiible, when the weather is fufficiently 
favourable. 

Our next, as well as our principal object, was to vifit the Faris Mountain, by far 
the greated curiofity Anglefea can boaft, and its moft confidcrable fource of wealth. 

The copper mines in this part of" the ifland are fuppofed to have been known to 

and worked by the Romans, and a lake on the mountain, which is now tilled up, 
has been diftinguifhed, long before the prefent works were formed, by the title of 
“ the Mine Pool.” Various are the modes of accounting for the modern name of 
this mountain, the moft probable of which makes it derived from the old Welch word 
Pratts , fignifying brafs, which may eafily be corrupted into Paris. Whatever may 
be the foundation or this conjecture, the Paris Mountain cannot fail to excite the 
admiration of all ftrangers, both from its appearance, the extent of its works, and 
the regularity with which they are conduced. This mine is confiderably more than a 
mile in circumference, and on an average 1300 men are employed in it condantly ; it 
has alfo the lingular advantage of being worked in the open air, a circumftance which 
contributes much to expedite the feveral branches of labour and fuperinu-ndance, as 
well as to fecure the health of the perfons employed. As a fpe&acle, it is not a little 
ftriking to behold a large arid mountain entirely ftripped of its herbage by the (team 
of the fulphur works, and perforated with numberlefs caverns, which opening u’nder 
lofty arches one below the other, fqem to difclofe the deeped arcana of the earth. The 
various pofitioiis of the crowds of men employed, the afeent and defeent of innumera- 
ble bafkets to bring up the ore, and the perpetual echo of the blads of gunpowder 
introduced to diflodge 4 from the rock, produce an effect on the mind which I have 
feldom.known to arife from the complicated and difficult invedigation of mines other- 
wife circumdanced. Abundance of vitriolic water is found in thefe works, and its 
ftrength is fo great as to turn in an indant whatever deel or iron jp dipped in it to the 
colour and appearance of copper. This water it expofed to the fun in large open 
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troughs, and the copper quality is extracted from it by a very curious procefs } great 
quantities of fulphur alfo are produced, and its fubliination is carried on in various 
fpots upon the mountain, till at lad the whole is collected in fome large boiling 
houfes, and formed into rolls of brimftonc. The copper ore is then carried down 
in carts or fledges to fornc fmdiing-hisufos conftruCtcd in the valley below, near the 
fea-fide, where every remaining operation is periormed with the utmoft care and re- 
gularity. 

In confequence of the riches extracted from this mountain, the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Amlwch has rifen into eminence, which Lord Uxbridge and Mr. Hughes 
(the two great proprietors of the mines) have adorned with two elegant houfes for 
their occafional refidence, calling one the Mona, and the other the Paris lodge. The 
little port of Amlwch is placed in a fmall cove among the cliffs, about half a mile be- 
low the village, and admirably formed to receive and arrange the feveral vefl'els which 
arc employed in the copper and brimftone trade. It often alfo affords a fafe haven to 
thofc fliips which in their paifage from Ireland are driven to the north-cult round the 
point of Holyhead, and cannot make that harbour. 

Returning through the difinal village of Llanerchymydd to Gwyndu, we foon left 
the ifland of Anglefea, and repaired the Menai (traits at Bangor ferry, from whence 
an excellent road, commanding a variety of fine profpeCts on the coalt, led us to Caer- 
narvon. The wooded bank of the Anglefea fhore ftretched far before us on our 

right, decorated with a noble old feat of the Earl of Uxbridge, while below it the 
great channel of the Mcnai {traits perpetually varied its form, prefenting in one point 
of view a large navigable river, and in others the bafin of a fine lake, encompaffed 
by an amphitheatre of thick groves. The country immediately furrounding us was 
extremely pleafant, being interfperfed with various gentle acclivities, which formed 
the entrance to as many wooded vallies, and penetrated in fight into the hollows of 
thofe high impending mountains which hid Snowdon from our view. At length all 
the attendant fcencry became expanded, and as we approached Caernarvon, the towers 
of its mighty caftle flood boldly forward before its embattled walls, juft where the fea, 
emerging from its ftraits, and afiuming its proper form, mixed with St. George’s 
Channel, and wafhed the rocky fhore on the fouth-weft of Anglefea near Newburgh. 
The neatnefs and regularity of this town, its delightful fituation, and the pleafant walk 
on its quay, with its accommodation for fea bathing, have induced feveral Englifh fa- 
milies to make it their fummer refidence, for the purpofe of avoiding the crowded in- 
convenience of the more polifhed, but lefs fimple, public places in the fouth of Eng- 
land ; hence has Caernarvon, like Swanfea and Tenby in South Wales, acquired much 
improvement and a fuperior difplay of elegance from the rel'ort of ftrangers, ftill pre- 
ferring its original features. 

Caernarvon, like Conway, is walled round, and its walls and gates are entire ; it 
was made a free borough by Edward I., the royal founder of its caftle. That mag- 
nificent fortreCs was finifhed in 1284, and was wonderfully fituated forftrength before 
the introduction of artillery, {landing on an infulated neck of land, almoft furrounded 
by the fea and the river Sciont. This rival of Conway in its fplendor now languifhes 
in a funilar ftate of decay, and threatens by a fpeedy downfall,* to deprive the country 
of one of its principal ornaments. A grand gateway, with a ftatuc of its founder over 
i:, guarded by four portcullifles beneath a lofty tower, introduced us to the great ob- 
long court of the caftle. The towers of this court are high and angular, with turrets 
of the fame kind rifing frotp their tops,' three of which decorate the great Eagle tower, 
in which we were fliewn the apArtment famous for the birth of Edward II., the firft 
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Englilh Prince of Wales. The noble profpeft, however, which its fummit affords is 
much more fatisfaftory to a traveller than the difplay of a fmall dark room, celebrated 
only for having produced the mofl weak and degenerate of our monarchs.—— There 
are fome remains of the ancient Segontium near this town, and a fummer-houfe on the 
oppofite hill occupies the fite of a Roman fort. The walk to this eminence is pleafant, 
and it commands anextenfive view over the fea, the Straits, Anglefea, and the moun- 
tains, but it has lately been unmercifully (tripped of the fine wood with which the whole 
hill was clothed. 

An cxcurfion from Caernarvon, rather curious than pleafant, tempted us to explore 
the long neck of land which forms the extreme point of its county, and making one 
horn of the great bay of Cardigan, unites the two parts of the principality towards the 

fea. Our road lay for many miles immediately on the fliore, with fine views of the 

extremity of Anglefea on the right, and a high chain of mountains in front, marked 
by the vaft indented fuinmits of the rock called Porthyndyllern Head, near the extre- 
mity of the peninfula. Clol'c under its bafe we eroded this neck of land, and defend- 
ing to the other coaft, came in fight of the valt expanfe of Cardigan bay, backed by 
the mountains of Merionethfhire, and thole extending from the conflux of the Dovey 
with the fea to Aberyftwilh and Cardigan. A more extraordinary amphitheatre of 
mountainous nature can hardly be imagined, arranging itfelf with ftnall intervals around 
one of the larged bays in Great Britain. It reminded me fomewhat of the grand dif- 
play of the north-eaft bay of Scotland ; but the oppofite coaft was more diftant, and 
the boundary lefs eminently ftriking than that of the vaft mountains of Sutherland 
and Rofslhire, ftrctching down to the Firths of Dornoch and Cromartie, and op- 
polcd by thofe of Invernefs and Aberdeenfliires. In a cove clofe upon the (hore, we 
found the little filhing town of Pwlwhelli, which, though a very poor place, is the 

principal one in this ill-inhabited diftritt. Proceeding nearly eallward along the 

Chore towards the centre of the bay, we foon reached another town called Crickheith, 
diftinguilhed only by the ruin of its caftle on a high mount, nearly oppofite to the grand 
object difplayed by that of Harlech on a bold eminence of the Merionethlhire coaft. Our 
road now began to grow very indifferent, and fcveral hills, dangeroufly fteep, brought 
us to the wretched village of Penmorva, not far from which a road full of perils leads 
over the fands into Merionethlhire, forming the neareft route from Caernarvon to 
Dolgelly. We purfued it no further, but fatisfied with the Ihort view we had taken of 
this part of the country, and dilgufted with its bad roads and accommodations, wo 
re-croffed the peninfula by a very arduous and uninterefting tract of hills, to Caer- 
narvon. 
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Harlech Cajlle. — Intelligence of the Inhabitants in ills Part tf the Cmrairy , and their 
Attachment to the Harp.— P/cafing Accommodation at the h;n of Tau-y-Buleb.—Cuta - 
rued of Dolymyllyn. — Falls -of the Cay tic and Mot hit-age . — Dopy i tv. — Comparative 
Height of Cnider-Idris and Snoivdon. — line Ride to Barmouth. — lathe and Toien r.f Bala. 
— Pafs of G/yndiffis . — Corine n — Beauties of C lent trdu y, or the Valley of lb- Dee. — 
Vale Crufts Abbey . — Charming P eft ion of Llangollen and its Cottage. — Dinas Braan 
CaJlle.' — Pafs of the Berouin Mount tun to Llanrhaidr . — Banntfs and Grandeur of the 
Pijliil Rhaidr. 


OUR grand object now was to explore the wonders of the Snowdonia, that immenfo 
pile of mountains, which encircle the mighty lord of this valt domain ; but the inccf- 
fant Norms peculiar to this unequal diilxict, and attended with ltrong gulls of wind, 
in great part fruftrated the enterprize. In vain have 1 at two different feafons, at- 
tempted to vifit the lake of Llanberis, and on that fide to take the moll advantageous 
view of Snowdon, but each time have 1 been baffled by the feverity of the climate, 
which purfued me with unremitting adverfity. We were obliged therefore to con- 

tent ourfelves with the direct pafs by Bethkeleit, and entering the great defile of the 
mountains, took our farewell of all the beautiful objects w hich had fo long attracted 
our attention on the coaft of Caernarvon (hire, together with the funfhinc which had 
enlivened them.— —The great cataract of Ys-Gwyrla foon difplayed itfelf before us, 
and we paffed in filent amazement under the vait mountains of Mocl-Elean, Caflel- 
Cedwin, and Mwnwdd Vawr, the latter of which rofe immediately from the great 
pool of the Cwcllwyn lake, near the end of which the valley opened, and Y,Wyddfa, 
the lofty peak of Snowdon, appeared high in view above its fubordinate fummits. It 
was in vain again that we tried on this quarter to climb the fide of this Britiffl atlas; a 
mifly Iky and a tempeftuous day continued to refill our efforts ; and .obliged us, after 
a fruillefs wandering about its rocky bafe, to take (belter in 3 miferable hovel at Beth- 
kelert. From thence the wild afpedt of the country frowned on us with the uttnofl 
afperity, and the rigor of an inclement feafon added frefh horror and majeffy to the 
grand paf&of Pont-Aberglafslyn. The vaft ridges of mountains, ending in an immenfe 
perpendicular chain of rocks, which reared their afpiring heads far above the clouds, 
here impended over a deep hollow, through which rolled with favage impetuofity, that 
prodigious torrent which divides the counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth. Inceffant 
Allures in the /ides of thefe mountains prefented an infinite variety of gpfhing catarads, 
and increafed the turbid ftream, which, precipitating itfelf in an abrupt fall under the 
arch of the bridge conne&ing the rocks and forming the pafs, rufhed with redoubled 
violence towards the fea* '1 he grandeur x>f this feene is indeforibable, and it was fol- 
lowed by a continued feries of wild and rocky heights, fcarcely to be furmounted by 
the rude unequal trick we*purfued, while feveral vaft torrents perpetually crofting it, 
threatened to interrupt its eourfe. Agriculture feemed entirely bauifhed from thefe 
tremendous waftes, and a few goats and fheep, the only denizens of this favage coun- 
try. 
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try, were obferved browfing on precipices to which few human fteps could venture to 

•follow them. In the midft offuch adefert, extending far around it on cither fide, 

the beautiful valley of Feltiniog difcloled fuddenly the firong contrail of its charms, and 
the pleafant inn of Tan-y-bwlch afforded us a welcome refuge from the ftorms with 
which we had been perforated. 

'i his enchanting valley finiles with the moll luxurious cultivation, rich woods de- 
corate its fwelling hills, neat villages adorn its plains, and the gentle river Drvvvdd, 
w’inding in perpetual meanders through a range of fine paltures and meadows, flows 
in tranquil beauty towards the rocks that encircle the coaft. Elevated on a high ter- 
race, beneath a profufion of fpreading groves fronting the fouth, the handfome man- 
lion oft’ • Griffith family at Tan-y-bw»ch, njoys at one view all the placid beauties 
of the valley, while toe rugged and mifiapen mountains that encompafs it, form an 
awful dole to this : ere of delight, and forbid the eye to wander farther in fearch of 
plcafure. Tiii' delightful /pot has been greatly in. proved by the fpirit and talle of 
Mr. Oakley, v a married its he" -els ; nor has his attem>on been confined merely to 
his own territory, the whole neighboiuhoocl having profited b' his exertions. On 
my l'econd \ if it to tint :ountry, after an interval of fix years, I found two noble 
bridges with a caufeway, built acrol's the valley, and the rugged track which led 
through the wiles of M- ionethffiire frou. Dolgelly, converted into one of the fincfl 
10a is the art of man could deviic, and fo irgenioully drawn as to avoid all the labo- 
rious Iteeps, except one abrupt deicent into the valley. Neither was the Caer- 
lurvoulhire fide without its progreffive amendment under the fame aufpices, and 
in conl'equencc of this example, the hovel at Bethkelert was converted info a decent 
inn, and even the pals over the mountains fror Tat. y-bwf ' to the Pont-Aber- 
glalslyn was rendered more eafv, though tb heights to h furmounted in that 
quarter were far too arduous to be conquered with »?-fetl fucccfs. Thus is a tra- 
veller now concluded, not only without fear, ’nit with an incredible degree of eafe 
and pleafure, through the centre of the r. oft mountainous pair of our illand, and over 
eminences til 1 of late impervious \ r ca"riage, and with difficulty fcrmountable by a 
horfe. 

After tracing the valley by another good road to the littie village of Feftiniog, which 
ftandson an eminence beneath the mountains that ..ac'ofe its head, we proceeded down 
it oppolite the groves and houfe of Tan-y-bwlch, till we turned to the left to viftt a farm 
called the Rhaidr Du, or the Black cataract. It lies in the recels of a narrow glen, 
where a large Itream dalhing over a high precinicc of dark rocks in the midft of a thick 
wood, prefents a very picturefque object, and adds a new ornament to a ftripe of coun- 
try already decorated with a profufion of every natural beauty. Our track com thence 
to Harlech caftle over a chain of mountains was difficult to find, but wc had an intelligent 
guide in a young fon of our landlady; the morning alfo was fair for our excur/ion, 
and the prolpetls which every afepnt afforded were varied by alternate views of the fea 
and laud. • 

The town of Harlech, once the capital of the county of Merioneth, is fituated almoft: 
at the extremity of a barren defert, which defolates a great neck of land projecting 
into the fea, whofe fandf encompafs it on two fides. A few r/ufer -.ble cottages, form- 
ing an irregular Itreet, are all the vifible remains of its former fple dour, except the 
inconfiderabie ruin of its county hall, and the magnificent walls of its cattle. This 
fioble edifice is the iroft perfect of the fortreffes made by Edward,^, on this coaft, and 
fcems to have been conftrufled with peculiar ftrength to refill the, ‘attacks of eacmcs. 
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the inclemency of its expofed fituation, and the depredations of time. — — It was 
fmilhed in the year 1 283, was befieged, and with difficulty taken by the Earl of Pem- 
broke in the wars of York and Lancafter, and was the laft in North Wales which held 
out for the king in the rebellion. Before the ufe of gunpowder it mult indeed have 
been almoft impregnable, being founded on a high infulated rock, and acceffible only 
by a drawbridge and three gateways ftrongly guarded by portcullifes. Befide the four 
great circular towers that defend the entrance, there are others highly turrelted at each 
of the angles of its principal court, and many of their apartments are almoft entire. 
The remains of the chapel are alfo to be traced, and a ftaircafc, yet whole, led us to a 
walk on the walls, from which we had an advantageous view of the coaft and coun- 
try, together with the bold archite&ure of the inner front of the caflle. 

We left Tan-y-bwlch on the following morning with regret, and from the top of the 
fouthem barrier of the valley of Feftiniog took our farewell of a fpot where we had 
pafled feveral very pleafant days. The beauty of the furreunding fcencry charmed us, 
and we were delighted firft with the rude Hate of nature, and afterwards with the fuc- 
cefsful improvements of art ; we found amufement in the intelligence, civility, and 
fimplicity, of the ruftic inhabitants, and even here our meals were enlivened with the 
mufic of the harp. In South Wales this original Britifh inftrument is much fallen into 
difufe, but throughout the whole of North Wales it is dill cultivated with a degree of 
veneration, and lcarce a family exills in the meanefl cottage without at lead one per- 
former. At Conway w r e were regaled with the drains of a blind harper, who feemed 
the reprefentative of an ancient druid, and the females ol the houfe blended their vocal 
powers not unpleafantly with his notes, reciting chants which had been popular in former 
ages, and commemorations of their traditional heroes. The mufical exhibition at Tan- 
y-bwlch, though lefs excellent, was neverthelefs highly pleafing, and our hours there 
paffed more agreeably than the accommodations of a bn all inn in a remote didrid will 
generally allow. These were enhanced greatly by the obliging and attentive condud 
of our landlady with her family, who on my fecond vifit lamented that her powers for 
the reception and entertainment of drangers were not enlarged among the other im- 
provements of the vicinage. Time, however, mud died this, as the thoroughfare be- 
comes more frequented, and when the roads are on all tides fo far finiflied as to pro- 
fent an eafy accefs to one of the mod intending fpots nature can difplay, in her Ihcw of 
placid beauty, not unattended with a majedic exterior. 

Our courfc now lay for feveral miles over the mountains, and the views, though wild 
in the extreme, were wonderfully extenfive ; as the day was clear, we could cafily dif- 
cern the bold fummit of Snowdon in the north, as we approached the heights of 
Cadcr-Idris in the fouth. After pading the miferable village of Trawfvyn-nydd, we 
defeended gradually into a well wooded valley, and eroding a torrent, deviated from 
the road by a rough and boggy afeent, to vifit the famous cal'cade of Dollymyllyn. The 
feene’ amply repaid our trouble, where the Gamlan, a ponfidcrabk' dream, rulhing down 
a rapid dope, falls in a perpendicular catarad over the fhelving tide of an immenfe rock, 
from whence it is dalhed back amidd perpetual fpray ariting from the'oppofite ridges 
of its narrow channel, and then runs foaming in a broken and impetuous torrent till 
it reaches tho level of tho valley below. This part of the country is remarkable for the 
ftriking fcencry of its waterfalls, and the two catarads of the Cayne and the 
Mothwaye, not maay mile’s didant, abound equally in the features fuch objects 
prefent, intermixed //'ith fomc peculiar points of pidureique beauty. 
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Such were the grand chara&ers which diftinguiihed this extraordinary country, our’ 
defcent from which, on a hanging fhelf above the river Mawdoch, brought us to Dol- 
gelly, the modem capital of the wild county of Merioneth. This poor town has only 
its Angularly ftrilring fituation toboaft of, being compofed of a few irregular and ill* 
built ftreets. The view from its bowling-green is peculiarly grand, and it derives much 
beauty from its petition immediately under the northern bate of Cader-Idris. That 
mighty mountain rifes here in a dope nearly perpendicular, but broken by various 
rocky hollows to its two peaks, the higheft of which, called Pen-y-cader, bears a very 
volcanic appearance. This circumftance has induced many travellers to compare the 
height of Cader-Idris with that of Snowdon, which from the irregularity of itsafcent 
and the inequalities of its prodigious bafe, often deceives the eye, and feems lefs lofty 
than it really is. A nearer view cannot fail to diflipate the charm, and the admea- 
furement which has been accurately taken, fettles the point ; for, according to Mr. 
Pennant’s account, the higheft fummit of Cader-Idris is not more than 2850 feet 
above the level of Dolgelly green ; whereas the great peak of Snowdon called 
Y-wyddfa, or the confpicuous, is more than 3600 above the quay of Caernarvon. 

Clofe to Dolgelly, the Mawdoch from the north meets the Avon from the eaft, 
and both together form a wide aeftuary, which becomes an open fea near Barmouth. 
The ride on its northern bank can fcarcely be paralleled in the boldnefs of its furround- 
ing feenery, the romantic grandeur it exhibits in every part, and the extraordinary art 

and labour with which the road is conftru&ed. -Winding round the hill oppofite to 

Dolgelly on a fine level fhelf, we foon came to the feparation of the vallies oppofite to 
Tan-y-bwlch and Barmouth, as we reached a handfome new bridge which erodes the 
Mawdoch, juft before it falls into the Avon. Immediately after this junction, the ex- 
panfe of water became more confiderable, and at length filled the whole of the vale, 
bearing at high tide the appearance of a large lake encompaffed with noble mountains. 
Their rocky tides waving in a vaft variety of undulations, advanced towards the very 
margin of the water, fometimes covered with brufh-wood, and at others frowning with 
all the majefty of impending cliffs. Where the ground would admit of it, finall 
patches of cultivation, and a few verdant paftures enlivened the feene, being frequently 
intermixed with groves of high trees rifmg finely beneath eminences fo placed as to 
fhelter them from the fea winds. The road, following the inequalities of the coaft, 
wound beautifully round the northern fhore of this great, bafin, and fhewed all its beau- 
ties to advantage, till the high rock of Barmouth, advancing far into the water, obliged 
it to occupy a fhelf not unlike that of Penmanmawr, cut with great labour and inge- 
nuity in its fide., From thence we gained a view of the mouth of the river emerging 
into the fea front the receffes of a vaft amphitheatre of mountains, among which the 
two points of Cader-Idris bore the moft confpicuous appearance, and crowned the whole 
with indefcribable grandeur. Barmouth is laid to reprefent Gibraltar in its afpeft and 
fituation, being placed under a prodigious rock, and the houfes occupying high terraces 
one above the ocher, a6 far as it was practicable to raife them. It may certainly be ad- 
mired for its lingular pofition, as well as the profpeCt it commands acrofs the fea to 
thofe oppofite hills pf Caernarvonfhire which form the extremity of the great bay of 
Cardigan ; yet: when considered as a town, it fell fhort of what I'had been led to expeCfc, 
both from the great labour and expence beftowed on its approach, and from its having 
long been frequented by many families of North Wales for the purpofe of fea bathing. 
The place itfelf indeed is final), and the houfes in general are mjln and difficult of 
accefs from the inequalities of the ground on which they are built ; the accommo- 
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dation of the inns alfo is very moderate, and the ftiore is obftru&ed by feveral hills of 
land} notwithftanding which inconveniences Barmouth is commonly much crowd- 
ed during the fummer months, and lodgings are often very difficult to be obtained. 

After our return to Dolgelly, a perpetual fucceffion of heavy ftorms prevented our 
intended afeent of Cader-Idris, and we were, after various attempts, obliged to relin- 
fjuifh the defign, which, from the fame caufe, I have never fince been able to execute. 
The fame fate ever attended me at Snowdon and Piinlimmon ; and fuch is the ftormy 
atmofphere furrounding thefe great eminences, that 1 believe much leifure and patience 
might be exhaufted in vain to accomplifh this object, though fometimes an accidental 
funfhinc may render it eafy. After all there is lefs to be regretted in the prevention 
of thefe expeditions than an unpra&ifed traveller may imagine, for the elevation is too 
great for any difplay of pi&urcfque beauty, every diftindion of the vales is loft in the 
general chaos 6f the furrounding mountains, and the difpofition of their rugged tops, 
.when viewed from above, is rather a matter of curiofity than pleafure. Add to this, 
the labour of the undertaking, with the chance of its failure by fomc changes above, 
which we from below can neither forefee, nor even difeover when they happen ; com- 
pute the dangers that may arife from ftorms, fogs, violent gufts of wind, and extreme 
cold, and you may eafily imagine the undertaking not very eligible without a favourable 
opportunity. 

From Dolgelly we purfued the courfe of the Avon through a valley enclofed within 
high hills, and well inhabited, the river growing more rapid and tire country wilder 
as we approached the barrier forming the divifion of thofe waters which feed the two 
great divifions of Merionethffiire. After traverfing fome high grounds we gained at 
length a view of the lake, of Bala or Pimble-Meer, the whole northern ffiore of which 
we traverfed in our way to the town of Bala, which is fituated at its eaftern extremity. 
This lake, known by the names of Pimble-Meer or Lyn-Tegyd, is the large ft in 
Wales, being near fix miles in length and a mile in breadth ; but its feenery is rather 
deficient, as the country about it is generally bare of wood, and the hills, though con- 
fiderable, are void of that majefty which the mountainous country we had palled 

abounded in. - F rom the bottom of this lake iflues the great river Dee, and palling 

under a romantic old bridge, winds gently in a wide and deep ftream through a courfe 
of rich meadows towards Corwen and Llangollen. The town of Bala confifts prin- 
cipally of one handfome ftreet, with a high artificial mount, apparently the keep of a 
fortrefs, at the fouth-eaft end of it. Together with its lake and bridge it prefents le- 
' veral agreeable objects to the neighbouring feat of Mr. Price, whofe grounds are laid 
put in a very elegant modern tafte under the judicious aufpicesof Mr. Eames. This 
agreeable fpot is well fheltered from the mountains which impend over it by a thick 
grove, and a fine lawn defcends from the houfe in feveral bold fwells to the town. On 
the fight a pleafant winding walk is conduced by the fide of a rapid torrent, which- 
flowing from the mountains, forms a winding dell beautifully fringed with wood in its 

paflage, and joins the Dee foon after it emerges from its lake, in the meadows below. - 

Bala is furrounded on every fide with mountains, through which various roads are cu- 
rioufly wrought towards Dinafmonthy at the back of Cader-Idris, towards Llanvilling 
over the Berouin, and towards Llanrwft in the vicinage of the Snowdonia ; all. thefe 
tra&s are remarkable for the wildnefs of the diftri&s through which they lead, and 
that to Dinafmonthy in particular abounds in thofe romantic objects with which nature 
has decorated her nt^ft lavage regions. 
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On leaving Bala and its lake, the afpeft of the country was lefs intcreding till we 
rejoined the Dee, which we eroded jud before we reached the great Irifh road, where 
we turned to the left for about a mile to fee the pafs of Glyndiflis, over which that road 
is conduced. A torrent here is precipitated from the hills with great force, fretting in 
perpetual curves between two chains of rocks, and falling at times perpendicularly 
from bafin to balm. The road is fo condrutted as to follow the windings of the tor- 
rent on a fhelf above it, fpringing acrofs it by a bold arch in one place, and com- 
manding all its falls interwoven beautifully with bruih wood in great perfection ; it 
thus afeends gradually to the wild moor of Canioge above, after traverfing which for 
many miles it defeends in a long dope through one of the great woods which fringe 
the hills bounding the vale of Conway. We purfued it no farther, but 
returning through the pafs of Glyndiflis, foon reached the neat town of Corwen on 
the banks of the Dee, at the extremity of Merionethfhire, and clofe to the borders 
of Denbighfliire. 

This was the territory of that renowned hero Owen Glendower, the formidable op- 
ponent of Henry IV., in the 14th century, whofe gigantic features (till decorate the 
fign pod of the principal inn, and whofe whole diftrift yet bears the name of Glend- 
wrilvvy, or the valley of the Dee. Leaving the turnpike road here, which abounds in 
beai.ties nearly equal to thofe we went in fearch of, we eroded the river by a handfome 
bridge of fix arches, and loon reached Llandifilio, the charming feat of Mr. Jones, 
on the oppofite fide of the valley. - T he mountains grew bolder and more abrupt 
as we proceeded, and thick woods with rich paftures, interfperfed with an abundance 
of whitened cottages, and decorated with feveral gentlemen’s feats, began to enliven the 
nearer ground, while the Dee, differing in its progrefs as well as its origin from the 
other rivers in this country, from the fmooth and tranquil dream we firft admired, be- 
came a rapid and furious torrent as we receded from its fource, and forced its turbulent 
paflage over a rocky bed between the various groves, cliffs, and mountains, which 
fectned planted there to obdruft its courfe. 

In a narrow reccfs on the left, almoft overlhadowed by a vaft luxuriance of wood, 
the elegant ruin of Vale Crucis abbey dil’clofed its monadic fragments to our fight. 
Dirtincl and feparated as it is from the bufy haunts of men, the mod rigid enthufiad 
could not have chofen a fpot more reclufe, or better fuited for the purpofes of devo- 
tion and retirement. A vad chain of wild mountains hems it in on every fide, leaving 
barely room between them for a little dream and a thick grove, amidd the gloomy 
fhade of which the mouldering walls and arches of the abbey make a mod pi&urefque 
appearance. This was a Cidei tian monadery, founded by the name of Lian-Egweft, 
or de Valle Crucis, in the year 1200 5 its archite&ure is of that kind in which the Go- 
thic began to admit feme ornament, but had not yet arrived at the loaded acceflion 
of finery which has been improperly called “ the improved.” The pillars that , fup- 
ported the tower, and feveral of the doors, are fpecimens of this tado, but the arches 
within are modfy of the purer and more ancient Gothic, and fome of the windows cor- 
refpond nearly with thofe of Salilbury cathedral. Three Tides of the church are modly 
entire, as is part of the abbey, now inhabited by a farmer ; and the wed ^front, being 
almoll perfeft, cannot fail to attract the notice of every admirer'of thefe intending rem- . 
nants of antiquity. The little valley in which this ruin is .fituated, foon terminates in 
the high ridge of hills forming the fouthern boundary of the vale of Clwydd, over 
which an excellent road is conduced to Ruthyn and Denbigh j btlt having already vi- 
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fited thefe places, we did not purfue it. We returned therefore to the banks of the Dee, 
which grew ftill bolder and more rapid as we advanced towards the fine Gothic bridge 
of Llangollen, a little town in Denbighfhire beautifully fituated above the fouthera 
bank of the river, and almoft furrounded by the impending ridge of the Berouin 
mountains, from whofe proud amphitheatre the boldeft maffes of infulated rock and 
wood appear to have flatted forth, and formed the irregular channel of this enchanting 
valley. Llangollen can claim little praife beyond what is bellowed on the tranfeendent 
beauty of its exterior ; for within, it exhibits nothing but a narrow and ill-built flreet. 
We vifited from thence a cottage with fome adjacent grounds, which two accom- 
pliflied ladies from Ireland had laid out and ornamented with much tafle and elegance. 
The fituation is romantic in the extreme, commanding the town and the vale below it, 
in which feveral well-wooded hills form an agreeable contrafl to the wild feene behind, 
while encircling the fummit of a huge conic mountain, the broken fragments of Dinas- 
Braan caflle rife proudly in full front, and feem to defy every enemy but time, to which 
they have at length fubmitted. 

Under the conduct of a guide not abounding in intelligence we again fealed the 
mountains, and purfued a very dreary and uneven track over the Berouin to the 
wretched village and ftill more miferable inn of Llanrhaidr, from whence a rugged lane 
led us to the celebrated cataraCt of the Piftill-Rhaidr. Though certainly the higheft, 
this is far from being the moil piCturefque waterfall we had feen in our tour, and per- 
haps it fails at the firft view to ftrike the fight fo forcibly as might be expeCted, in con- 
fequence of the great defeat it labours under in the total want of all external feenery. 
Here are no leafy groves to relieve the eye, no verdant lawns to fmooth the approach, 
but a narrow valley between two barren hills carried us ftraight forward to the object 
of our fearch, which met our eyes with a difad vantageous famenefs of appearance 
long before we arrived at it. We could not, however, but be impreffcd with its mag- 
nitude when we came upon the fpot, though the ftream was rather more fcanty than, 
ufual from a temporary deficiency of water. A lofty barrier of black rocks clofes the 
vale here, from whofe fummit the torrent defeends in a perpendicular but uneven fall 
of about one hundred and fifty feet, at the bottom of which it has worn its paflage 
through a ridge of the projecting rock, and rufhes into the valley through an ex- 
traordinary arch of its own making in another defeent of near fifty feet. The 
objeCt was altogether Angular and (lupendous, and though the peculiar imagery of 
landscape was wanting, our mod (anguine expectations could not but be exceeded by 
fo great a production of nature, which feemed to invade the realms of fancy, and ape 
the magic drapery of an oriental romance. 


Chap* 
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Chap. V. — Llanvil/ing. — Welch Pool. — Powis Cajlle. — Vale of Montgomeryshire. — 
Newtown on Severn. Llanidloes. — Sources of the Severn and the Wye. — Pafs of the 
Mountains between Montgomery/hire and Cardiganshire , to the Devil's bridge. — 
T-Spwtty-Tjlwith. — Strata Florida Abbey. — Tregaron. — Llanbadern Vawr. — Ta- 
lypont. — View of the JEfluary of the Dovey. — Machynthleth. — Aberdovey and 
Barmouth Ferries. — Town Merionydd. — Wild Country at the Back of Coder- Idris. 
Grand View of Dolgelly and its Vale from thence. — Romantic Scenery of the Dovey 
above Dinafnionthy. — Mallwydd. — Cam’s Office. — Llanvair. — Montgomery. — En - 
trance of England. — Bifhop’s Cajlle . — Downton Caflle. — Grandeur of Ludlow , its 
Caflle , and public Walk. — Croft’s Cajlle , Shobdon Courts and Berrington. — 
Leominjler. — Hampton Court. — ■ Weob/y. — Return to Radnordffiire and Brecknock- 
ffiire. 

FROM Llanrhaidr we had a pleafant ride to Llanvilling a fmnll town in Montgo- 
mery (hire hanging on the fide of a hill, and after palling a cheerful valley walhed by 
the river Vemieu, we croffed feveral high ridges, and defeended to Welch-pool, the 
county town of Montgomery. This is one of the moft flourilhing places in North 
Wales, confiderable works being eftablilhed near it, and an unufual air of opulence 
prevailing both in the town and its vicinage. It confifts principally of one very hand- 
iome ftreet, perpetually enlivened with the Ihew of confiderable trade ; its fituation 
alfo is delightful, in a charming vale a little above the bank of the Severn, and dole to 
the fine grounds of Powis Caftle. Lord Littleton’s animated defeription of that man- 
fion taught me to expedt more beauty and grandeur than I found there, though its 
fituation is certainly very ftriking, and the profpedt it commands finely varied. The 
whole vale of Montgomery lies fpread beneath the eminence on which it Hands, and the 
hills bounding it on all fides rife in the boldelt forms, while the Severn, though it does 
not here alfume the appearance of a great river, Ihews itlclf pleafantly difperfed in fe- 
veral diftindt points of view, and l'ufficiently enlivens the feene. The town of Welch- 
pool alfo adds a beauty to the whole, from its fortunate pofition, while the oppofite 
mountains of Briethen and Moel-y-golfa rife at once out of the level of the vale with great 
fubliinity; on the fummit of one of which the county of Montgomery has eredted a high 
pillar to commemorate the vidtory of Admiral Rodney. In addition to thefe diftant 
objedts, the Hoping hills and fwelling lawns of the park, covered with thick planta- 
tions, and decorated with abundance of fine timber, form a magnificent outline to the 
place, and command views wonderfully extenfive on every fide, taking in the lummits 
of (lader-Idris, and fome of the highell mountains in North Wales.— — Graced with 
thefe ftriking advantages of pofition, Powis caftle does not in itfelf prefent that majeftic 
objedt which tradition and imagination would teach a traveller to look for, and the ne- 
glected ftate it has long languiihed in, deducts (till more from its conlt-quence. Built 
with a dulky red ftone, which ltrikes the eye at a diftance with the afpedt of an ill co- 
loured brick, an irregular mafs of heavy walls and towers difplays itfelf, almoft with- 
out a front to be diftinguflhed. The mournful folemnity of thewildernefl'cs and grafs- 
grown terraces of the gardens, descending in the forfaken grandeur of the laft century, 
is exceeded by the general defolation and melancholy which prevail within, where- a 
range of ill-lhaped and uninhabited apartments exhibits the cumbrovfe pomp of old fa- 
fbioned decoration, and feems tottering to decay with the few * remaining turrets 
that furround it. A long room near the caftlc, which was .once connected with it, 

has 
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has been lately fitted up in the modem fty leas a ball-room, but the proportion of 117 
feet in length by only 20 in breadth is extremely deficient. Such is the prefent ap- 
pearance of this grand but negletted place, on which if a very little of that tafte and 
cxpence which have been lavifhed on inferior fpots could be fuccefsfully bellowed, it 
would loon fliine almoft unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. 

A rich vale watered by the Severn, here majeftic in its infancy, conveyed us between 
fine meadow.', pleafing enclofures, and populous villages, to the delightful fpot which 
Newtown occupies, al mod cncompafled by the river, and furrounded by high wooded 
hills, on o no of which a gentleman has built a temple, from whence foine of the fineft 
views in the country may be obtained. The plain now began to contract itfelf, and the 
mountains to clofc round it, through the various apertures of which feveral valleys 
opened, bringing their tributary waters to increafe the Severn, which rolled its mean- 
dering dream between hills finely tufted with wood and variegated with paftures, as it 
ddeended from the heights of Plinlimmon to the little town of Llanidloes. The pe- 
culiar mixture of grandeur and population which diftinguifhes this traft of country, 
forms its principal ornament, and unites in a happy affemblage thofe objedts which 
plcafe the eye with their tranquil beauty, and furprife it with their ftupendous ap- 
pearance. Woods, orchards, corn-fields, and paftures, are fcattered every where in 
profufion ; neat farm houfes and others of a fuperior order occupy fome of the befl 
pofitiens, and many rough bridges of timber thrown acrofs the river make a pidlu- 
rcfquc addition to the landfcape, in which a degree of ruftic elegance prevails, not in- 
compatible with the general air of poverty and fimplicity which feems annexed to the 
mountainous charadter of the country. Llanidloes, the only town of note in this dif- 
tridt, though a poor place, is well laid out in four wide ftreets, with a fpacious mar- 
ket-houfc in the centre ; ks wooden bridge over the Severn is very antient and much 
out of repair; but it appears .to be ufed by carriages only in times of flood, the river 
here being fordable. 

The fources of this river and the Wye are not far diftant from Llanidloes in the 
recedes of Plinlimmon, each of which has formed the channel of a different valley, both 
being at firii inconfiderable ftreams, and undiftinguifhed by any peculiar objedts. The 
Severn flow's from the north-weft, and bears at firft the original Britifh name of the 
ilafren river; the head of the Wye is at no great diftance from it towards the fouth, 

and its -courfe at firft inclines fouth ward. As we quitted the banks of the Severn, 

and advanced towards thole of the Wye, the wooded afpedt of the country began to 
change, and cultivation contracting itfelf within narrower limits, became loft at length 
111 an immenfe expanfe of bare and dreary mountains. After an arduous ride of fome 
mi}es, unmarked by any pleafing object, wedefeended to the Wye, at the melancholy 
village of Llangerig, and keeping fome time on the fide of if, eroded it by a maryel- 
Joufly rocky ford, where it was little more than a rivulet. Our road now became in- 
rxpreflibly laborious, being in great part unfinilhe’d, and even where it w r as made, 
impending frightfully on a narrow flielf over tremendous precipices. • At length we 
reached one of the heights which form the bafe of Plinlimmon, and defeended pre- 
cipitately to the banks of the Rhydol, which we followed to the wretched village of 
Spwtty, and foon afterwards eroded our original track from 'Abcryftwith to Rhyader- 
gowy near the Devil’s bridge in Cardiganlhire. 

Fading beneath the woods and numerous plantations of Havod, we Toon reached the 
village of Spwtty-fi’ftwilh, and eroding a ridge of hills in which the Tivy finds its 
fource, deice tided the banks of that river to vifit the few mouldering fragments of 
ritrat flour, or Strata Florida aljbey. A fine circular gateway which formed the weft 
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end of the church, is all that remains fufficiently entire to convey an idea of its origi- 
nal ftru&ure, which was rebuilt by Edward 1. after having been burnt in his wars 
with the Welch, The Tivy here is a fmall ftream, and the town of Tregaron, to 

which it led us, an inconfiderable place, remarkable only for its church. A very wild 

track from thence led us back to the banks of the Yftwith, juft below Lord Liftmrne’s 
feat of CroiTwood park; from whence we palled by Mr. Powell’s pleafant place of 
Nantios, and leaving Aberyftwith about two miles on the left, eroded the fihydol 
to reach the ancient town of Llanbadern Vawr, which is thought to have been a Ro- 
man ftation. As Aberyftwith has fwelled into importance in its neighbourhood, this 
place has funk into infignificance, and can now be reputed as little better than a vil- 
lage, the fine Gothic edifice of whofe church, which was the cathedral of a Britifh 
bifhop, alone denotes its former grandeur. 

At a fhort diftance from Llanbadern Vawr we joined the great road leading from 
Aberyftwith to North Wales, and after palling the village of Talypont gained a view 
of the coaft, juft where a bold range of mountains extend along the Merionethfiiirt 
bank of the great river Dovey, which divides that county from Cardigan and Mont- 

gomeryfhire. This ftream, which is here an acftuary, ravages a conliderable plain 

with its inundations, and proves how ftrongly its irregular and violent fupplies from 
the mountains at times perponderate over the regular current of the river, and the 
fettled acceffion of its tides. The oppofite range of mountains riles abruptly in thole 
rocky piles for which North Wales is jutlly celebrated, while the river winds in n 
broad Iheet of water, fometimes approaching their bafes, and at others difporting 
itfelf in bold curves through the vale. The vale itfelf appears abundantly enriched 
with woods and the appearance of population ; a variety of neat villages are fpreaft 
over it, and feveral iron works are eftablilhed within its confines : large vdleis alio 
are moored in different points of the river, fo that the whole feene, as viewed from 
the road, which frequently occupies a high Ihelf above the fouthern bank of the Do- 
vey, partakes in a very remarkable degree of the feenery appropriate to mountains,, 
intermixed with the bul'y and artificial difplay which attends manufactories and navi- 
gable rivers* 

Re-entering Montgomerylhire by the ftream of Llyfnant, which divides it from 
Cardiganlhire, we foOn reached the town of Machynthleth, which may be conlidered 
as the capital of this pleafant and populous diftrid, confifting of three handfome 
ftreets, with a good bridge. The Dovey, or Dyffi, which rifes in the mountains 
between Dinafmonthy and Bala, flows beneath it, and falls into the fea at Aberdovey 
where a ferry is eftablilhed acrofs its mouth to the Cardiganlhire bank ; from whence 
a road leads on the coaft fouthward to Aberyftwith, and northward by another ferry 
ovef the seftuary of the Mawdoch and Avon to Barmouth. Thefe ferries are very in- 
convenient, and the roads leading to them being narrow and ill-made, are frequently 
formed on a ftielf on the cliffs, impending over the fea in frightful precipices, with- 
out the fecurity of a parapet. In the courfe of this pafs along the coaft we came to 
the little town of Towyn, or Town Merionydd, backed by a range of high mountains, 
which (though not immediately on the coaft) has been reforted to as a- fea bathing 
place, after the manner of Barmouth, but has not much beauty or convenience to 
recommend it ; Machynthleth is about twelve miles diftant, and a good road is made 
acrofs the hills, to that town, by which we returned to it. 

As we advanced up the vale of the Dovey from Machynthleth Upwards the north, 
feveral beautiful points of view difplayed themfelves from everjy eminence, and the 
country, as far as the neat village of Mallwydd, bore £ pleafant, populous, and cul. 
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tivated afped. There nature began to affume her rougher drefe, and when we reach- 
ed the wretched and almoft defertcd town of Dinafmonthy, rocks appeared piled upon 
rocks before us, and the fouthern bate of Cader-Idris fccmed to block up all further 
paflage. Winding through the hollows beneath that great mountain, we foon loti all 
traces of cultivation, with the appearance of human habitations ; the river Ihrunk 
into a rivulet, and foon afterwards that rivulet was loft as we palled the fevcral torrents 
which fed it in our laborious afcent over one of its protruding mafles. Having at 
length gained this fubordinate fummit, we enjoyed a delightful view of the vale we 
had before vifited, where the Mawdoch and the Avon uniting form a vail seftuary, 
and haften to join the fea at Barmouth. Huge craggy mountains environ this fpot 
and towards the weft the high pointed fummits of Cader-Idris are exalted ; the valleys 
of the Avon and the Mawdoch prefent two charming ftripes of cultivation below, encir- 
cling their rivers, and the town of Dolgelly appears to great advantage in the centre 
of the plain, with its high tower and the Gothic arches of its old bridge. 

Returning to Dinal’monthy, which, though once a place of importance, can hardly 
now boaft the confequence of a village, we penetrated into the receffes of thofe heights 
in which the Dovey finds its fource, by the road which leads from thence to Bala, 
and were abundantly gratified with the difplay of mountains, rocks, and torrents, 
with which nature has fuperbly decorated this wild and romantic part of North Wales. 
At length, 'fully fatiated with its wonders and beauties, we returned into Montgo- 
merylhire at Mallwydd, and palling over a confiderable eminence, defcended into a 
cheerful plain, in the centre of which a little above the river Verniew, we found the 
inn of Cann’s or Canon’s office, which was formerly an ecclefiaftical or military 
llation, and is furrounded with feveral traces of ancient fortifications. Another afcent 
at the extremity of this plain brought us to the finall town of Llanvair, agreeably 
fituated in a deep hollow furrounded by cultivated and w6oded hills, rifing in perpetual 

undulations. After traverfing a long fucceffion of inequalities formed in the cavities 

of thefe hills, we reached one of the points where they terminate in the vale of the 
Severn between Wclch-pool and Montgomery, and crofted that river near our for- 
mer track, palling by Nant-cribba, a pleafant feat of Lord Hereford, to vifit the 
latter place. W e found it an ill built and irregular town, but the eminence on 
which it is fituated is linking ; the fragments of its caftle, which are mere walls. Hand 
boldly on a high mount projecting into the vale. This town was made a free borough 
by a charter of Henry 111 ., and was a confiderable place till the increafing importance 
of Welch-pool eclipled it ; fince that time it has fallen into infignificance, and now 
bears rather a deferted appearance ; its caftle was reduced to ruins in the time of the 
civil wars,' when it yielded to the parliament forces, after having experienced great va- 
riety of fortune fince its foundation in 1 092. 

At the diftance of a few miles from Montgomery, we finally quitted North Wales, 
and re-entered England ; afeending a fteep hill, from which we enjoyed a moll exten- 
sive and beautiful proi'ped over the Severn, its vale, the town of Montgomery, and 
the plantations above Powis caftle near Welch-pool. A downifh trad of country in 
the reinoteft corner of Shroplhire fucceeded, where the old irregular town of Bifhop’s 
Caftle lay fpVead over the fide of a confiderable eminence. Soon afterwards we palled 
through a fine park belonging to Lord Clive, within fight of the houfe, and proceeded 
through a rich and fertile vale to Ludlow.— —About four miles before we reached 
that place, we devoted a little from the road, turning to the right towards the valley 
formed by the Temj, to vjfit Downtoii caftle, the much admired feat of Mr. Knight. 
Great expence and peculiar talje have been bellowed on its formation, nor is there a 
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point about the honfe or grounds that does not mark the fancy of its owner, generally 
correct, and even pleating in its eccentricities. A modern caflle muft be reckoned among 
thefe, for it is by no means a convenient form of building ; nor docs this in any refpeCt, 
either of figure or pofition , refemble thofe ancient fortreflfes which abound in that quarter 
of the kingdom. Still, irregular and unaccountable as it appears, the eye is upon the 
whole rather pleafed than offended with it, and the affortrpent of apartments within, 
fome of which are very fplendid, does not leffen its effeft. In the management of his 
grounds Mr. Knight has been equally fuccel’sful and particular ; for though an acci- 
dental vifitor may lament the want of expanded lawns, riling plantations, and a 
broad fheet of water, yet mult his adherence to his fyflem of leaving nature unfettered 
by art Hand eafily excufed, if not applauded, where her thickets, her rivers, and her 
pallures, are fo happily difpofed. Charming indeed is the valley, which is here divided 
by the gentle Teme, flowing beneath a range of waving hills, clothed with thick wood, 
and crowned with tufted groves. 

As foon as we regained the great road, v/e paffed by a fecond feat of Lord Clive, 
called Oakley park, abounding in fine old timber, and immediately afterwards came in 
fight of the handfome town of Ludlow. 

The bold fituation of this place, covering the top of a confiderable hill ; its lofty 
tower, fplendid houfes, and the magnificent ruin of its caftle, cannot but excite con- 
fiderable furprize in a ftranger, when firft he obferves the beauty and ornament with 
which nature and art have combined to create fo polilhed a town in a remote come* 
of the kingdom. The church is a fuperb building, and mod of the ftreets well-form- 
ed, notwithftanding their fteepn'efs, abound in handfome houfes, which command ex- 
tenfive views over a beautiful country, terminated grandly by the Cley hills on one 
fide. Ludlow caflle, once the proud refidence of the lords marchers of the Welch 
borders, now exhibits a majeftic ruin, in which the fymmetry of its great hall, and 
feveral other fine apartments may yet be traced ; a large round tower Hands in the 
centre of the court, whofe Gothic arches and light pilafters are not unlike the deco- 
rations of fome of our chapter-houfes. Immediately beneath its walls a delightful 
public walk, well laid out and planted, is conduced round the mount which forms 
its foundation, commanding the Teme with its rich courfe of meadows, and the op- 
pofite range of wild irregular hills. This forms the principal promenade of the 
elegant town of Ludlow, and there do the modern beaux and belles of its neigh- 
bourhood affemble on a fpot, renowned in the days of chivalry for the martial 
tournament, and in thofe of claflic fame, for the poetic diiplay of the court of 
Comus. 

The noble but negletted refidence of Croft’s caftle ; Shobdon court, the -fine feat 
of Lord Bateman ; and Berrington, the highly ornamented place of Mr. Harley, at- 
tracted our attention as we defeended into the rich vale of Herefordlhire, abounding 

in orchards and hop-grounds, and encircled with hedge-rows of elms. Deep in 

this plain, and furrounded by wretched roads, we found the old and ill-paved town of 
Leominfter, obfervable only for its large church, in which the Saxon and Gothic forms 
of architecture are extraordinarily blended. — - — A t a few miles diftance from this 
town, under the Dinmoor hills, which divide this vale from that of ^Hereford, we 
fought the venerable manfion of Hampton-court, built by King Henry IV. of Lancaf- 
ter, when earl of Hereford, afterwards poffeffed by tho earls of Coningfby, and at 
prefent the feat of Lord Malden. Much addition having been made of late to this 
place, it may now be called a highly finifhed 'and elegant mxdence; but the old 
towers and gateways appeared to me the raoft interefting part Jf the ftruCture. The 
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grounds alfo are well laid out in the modern tade, yet two great hills covered with rich 
wood, far eclipfed the new creation, and we lamented that fome of the old avenue shad 
been facrificed to make room for young plantations. 

Proceeding along the vale from Leominfter by an execrable road, and palling be- 
neath the two high conic hills called Robin Hood’s butts, we foon reached the poor 
town of Weobly, didinguifhed only by its high fpire, and fituated beneath fome fine 
rifing grounds, which opening into the great plain of Herefordshire, difclofed all its. 
riches again to our view. The filver dream of the Wye flowing through its ena- 
melled meadows, and the bold projections of the Black mountain with the Van 
ofBrecknocklhire, now hailed our return to that delightful part of South Wales, where 
the hofpitable manfions of our friends again received us after our long and interefting 
travel. 


Chap. VI. — - General Obfervations on Wales , and its Inhabitants. 

HAVING thus fulfilled my defign in making a thorough furvey of the principality 
of Wales, I cannot properly conclude this work without recording a few obfervations 
on the manners of the people and the nature of the countries I have defcribcd, fol- 
lowing nearly the fame line which I purfued in my remarks on Scotland and its inha- 
bitants. 

The divifion of Wales into itstwo great diflriCts of North and South, and the feveral 
counties contained in them, is fuppofed to have been marked formerly by as great a 
variation in the manners of their inhabitants, produced by local cuftoms prevailing in 
each, and the fyflems of hodility which exifted under their feveral princes. The frank 
and earned temper of the Welch, aided by a natural degree of chara&eriftic pride, 
kept up the fpirit of thefe diflinCtions long after the caufes of them had fubfided, and 
few nations have (hewn, in modem times at lead, fo drong an attachment to the cuf- 
toms, the traditions, and the long-traced -defeent of their ancedors. Infenfibly, how- 
ever, in the lapfc of time, are thefe points of variation from their neighbours finking 
into oblivion, their afperities have been foftened down by mutual intercourfe, and 
what remains is far more pleafing and curious than offenfive to a dranger.— — -The 
provincial divifions have long fince ceafed to prefent any material difference in man- 
ners, except where peculiar circumdances (as in almod the whole of Pembrokelhire, 
and a part of the coad of Glamorganfhire), have introduced a totally different people. 
Even the greater reparation between the inhabitants cf North and South Wales has, in 
a confidence degree, difappeared j their manners being fo blended that, except the 
uniform and almod exclufive attachment to the mufic of the harp, it is now difficult 
to diftinguifh the few traces of originality which have been fo long boaded by the na- 
tive ©f North Wales as proofs of his fuperiority. The intervention of a third na- 
tion has in great meafure effected this, and the doriiineering influence of the Englifh 
charafter has in a manner amalgamated itfelf with two collateral maffee, which might 
perhaps, though not infimilar, have never otherwife thoroughly united with each 
other. Englifh laws, Englifh judges, and above all, the condantly increafing con- 
nection with Englifh families, mud in time do away every eflential difference 
between the inhabitants o( the two countries, and if another century is allowed 
to roll on in profperity, even the lanuage of Wales feems likely to be lod, 
and thofe traits df peculiarity, which we now find it difficult to collect, will va- 
nifh. I 
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Refinement has not yet attained to fo high a pitch in Wales that the focial vir-' 
tues Ihould be extinguilhed, or even much obfeured by apathy ; among thefe virtues 
may juftly be reckoned that Angular attachment of its inhabitants to each other, which 
prevails mod eminently in private families, and univerfally in the whole community. 
Thus is the general band of union ftrengthened by reciprocal good offices between all 
orders of people, the rich aflifting the poor with a kind of parental folicitude for their 
welfare, and the peafants exhibiting that veneration towards their great land-owners, 
which they have been accuftomed to Ihew from age to age to their ancellors. So 
harmlefs a relique of the feudal dominion is productive here of much benefit to fociety, 
forinftancesof oppreffion and tyranny are very rare in modern times, nor perhaps are 
thofe in power more difpofed to mifufc it, than thofe under them to fubmit to an undue 
exercife of it. Yet is even this happy trait of character in danger of being loft as re- 
finement increafes, if the gentlemen of Wales, following the example of thofe of Eng- 
land, defert their proper ftations, and lofe once that high eftimation which the impofing 

prefence of an aCtive and upright landlord has iranfmitted to pofterity. A more 

ufeful or dignified being indeed can hardly exift than a native man of landed property 
in Wales, living with credit in the manfion houfe of his anceftors, and excrcifing his 
talents for the general good as an upright magiftrate, a friendly neighbour, and a li- 
beral benelaCtor. 

High fpirit, energetic animation, and courage, may be accounted ftrong points of 
the Welch character ; and thefe, when properly exhibited, cannot fail to create re-. 
fpcCt and admiration. That zeal which attaches the numerous branches of families to 
each other, and the tenants to their landlords, often calls thefe propenfities of 
the mind into aCtion, nor are there wanting examples, in which they have been 
difplayed with a force and fentiment almoft bordering upon romance. A ftriking 
inftance of natural, as well as national intrepidity. Was (hewn in the fpring of 
1797, when crowds thronged together on the firft rumour of the French invafion; 
peafants unufed to military difeipline, ranged themfelves under the ftandard of 
Lord Cawdor, and even the women of Pembrokelhire contributed to difmay the 
enemy. 

Hofpitality, that engaging aflxCtion, which may take root in every nation, but 
which retreats in general from the feats of opulence and luxury, is peculiarly adapted 
to the difpofition of the Welch, and wherever an opportunity has occurred, I have 
often witnefled its fafeinating influence. This ever-blooming flower frequently adorns 
thofe rugged trafts which would feem almoft impervious to the haunts of men, in the 
mod dreary wilds it charms the wearied fenfes of the traveller, and it flo; ri/hes emi- 
nently in the remoteft vallies of Cambria. Open, ingenuous, and confidcrate, the 

native gentleman of Wales difpenfes freely around him the benefits he receives from 
his pofition, and fupports the character he derives from his predeceftors by a well-timed 
and liberal attention to all who fall within his fpiiere of attion. No afperfion can be 
more falfe than that which has deferibed the Welch as averfe to ft rangers, and well 
may thofe travellers contradid it, who. coming into the country properly recommended, 
have been (hewn its curiolities with all the energy of zealous attention, and entertained 
with that kind of impreflive welcome, which may be fought for in vain in more polifhed 
diftricts. f 

Some few defe&s appear amidft the many valuable qualities of the Welch ; but even 
thefe may frequently be traced to the excels of virtues, and as th^general civilization 
increafes, they will no longer be oblervable. Hence has, the patural character for 
animation fometimes partaken too much of •warmth of temper, and a haftinefs of ex- 
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predion has gained the Welchman the reputation of being quarrelfome. Conviviality 
in too great an extreme, has in feme focieties led to habitual intemperance ; the mi- 
nute attention to ancient cuitmns has often retarded improvement, arid the veneration 
(hewn to a long line of ancedors has occalionally degenerated into the diffhefs of fa- 
mily pride. The higher orders of fociety have already, in great meafure, emanci- 
pated 'theinfelves from thefe fhackles, but the lower are yet flow in following fo lau- 
dable an example. Among them the prevalent vice of drunkennefs is apt to fofter 
the feeds of every other evii ; a litigious fpirit, too often fomented indudriouliy by 
the aits of chicane, luperfedes frequently the natural tendency to fair dealing, an ha- 
bitual idlcnefs lhuts up the fources of indudry, and a want of attention to clean linefs, 
encumbering poverty, degrades it by the fqualid appearance of want, raggednels, and 

difeafe. Thefe (hades in the national chara£ler, which are by no means fo general 

as they have been, already fading imperceptibly beneath the funfliine of prolperity, 
and the in trod u Sion of arts and manufactures, mult ultimately yield to that enlighten- 
ed fpirit which arifes from an enlarged intercourfe with other countries, and the re- 
gular progrefs of improvement in every branch of induftry. 

Man has not alone been confidered in the bleflings fo liberally heft owed, for the 
face of Nature mult abundantly confefs her benign influence, and Wales far exceeds 
all its neighbouring diltriCts in romantic beauty. In cultivation and refinement, it 
certainly as yet falls fhort of its powerful and polimed tniftrefs $ but in the rude grandeur 
and unfettered fublimity of wild rocks, lofty mountains, and .rapid torrents, few coun- 
tries can furpafs it. Its vales, fertile, piCturefque, and well inhabited, frequently 
burl! upon the fight of an afioniffied traveller with a charm difficult to be deferibed, 
after he has traverfed the long and dreary wade of the intervening mountains. Fine 
rivers, abounding in romantic feenery, pervade the principality in every direftion, and. 
ifluing from their central mountains, form in their curves thofe vallies through which they 
difport themfelves in their pafi’age to either fea. Thefe dreams are moltly rapid in their 
origin, but many of ihem change their character, like the Severn, from the nature of 
the countries through which they flow ; and fome, like the Wye, after experiencing 
fuch a change, rtfume at lad their pridine appearance, and become again engulphed in 
rocks and mountains. _ 

The Severn may be faid to belong indiferiminately to either divifion, while the Dee, 
with the Conway and the Dovey, in North Wales, may be fully thought rivals to the 
Wye, the Dike, and the Towey, in the fouth. The Bridol channel and the mouth 
of the Dee may be confidered as aeduaries nearly equal in magnitude j the romantic 
beauties of the Tivy, the Ydwith, and the Rhydol, may be balanced with thofe of 
the Clwydd, the Drwydd, and the Mawdoch ; nor can the broad bafin of Milford- 
haven in South Wales, be thought infimilar to the lake of Bala in the North, either 
in the grandeur of its form, or its barenefs, while the feenery attendant on its curving 
branches may atifwer to that which decorates the Menai draits between Caernarvon- 
(hire 'and Anglefea.— — In the height of its mountains, their rocks; and cataraCts, 
North Wales mud certainly claim the pre-eminence, nor can the wild traCts furround- 
ing the bafe$ of Snowdon, Cader-Idris, and the valley of the Dee, be matched by cor- 
relponding objects in its fouthern neighbour.— —In cultivation and abundant popula- 
tion, South Wales may 'jultly bear the palm of preference, and that divifion peculiarly 
excels in the effeft produced by rich plains and vallies, thickly overfpread with towns 
and villages, and funded by a majedic outline of hills, which in many parts afpire to 
the grandeur and elevation of mountains. 
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Each country may boaft its vales, which generally take their names from their ap- 
propriate rivers : the vales of Clwydd and of Montgomery are the only very expanded 
ones 1 know in North Wales ; but thofe of the Dee, the Conway, and of Eettiniog, 
are wonderfully fuperior in romantic features, and the majefty of the furrounding 
objeCts. Thofe of the Wye, the Towey, and the Ulke, in South Wales, excel both 
in extent, population, and placid beauty, intermixed with various majeltic features ; 
thofe of the Taaffe, the Neath, the Tivy, the Yftwith, and the Rhydol, partake 
much of the appropriate feenery of the letter vallies of North Wales, but do not fully 
equal them. — : — The towns and villages differ not much in cither country, but are 
more abundant in South Wales, and in both they have experienced improvement 
from occafional circumftances ; great roads towards Ireland have been introduced 
through each, and in both have manufactures been eftabliflied with much fpirit and 
effeCt, fo that the coal and iron works of Merthyr-Tydvil and its vicinage in Glamor- 
ganlhirc and Brecknockfhire may vie with thofe of copper in the Paris mountain in 
.Anglefea, and the various effablifhments near Holywell in Flintlhire. This advan- 
tageous acceffion of commercial importance is gradually increafing in perfection, and 
cauals made to tranfport its productions are now forming to pervade the country in 
various directions, and facilitate the intercourfe of the fevcral divifions with 

each other, and of both with England. Throughout the whole of Wales are 

to be traced in various parts the military roads and fevcral curious reliques of the Ro- 
mans ; the monuments of ancient Britifh grandeur are {till more univerfal, nor do the 
ivy-mantled abbey or . the ruined cattle appear any where more frequent, or in more 
piCturefquc pofitions. The proud towers of Caernarvon, Conway, and Harlech, 
with the abbeys of Valc-crucis and Bafmkwork, dittinguifh North Wales ; and South 
Wales may as juftly pride itfelf in the magnificent fragments of Cacrphilli, Pembroke, 
and Kilgarren cattles, with the fplendid monattic remains of Tintern, Llantony, and 
Strata Florida, and the princely ecclefiaftical ruins of St. David’s. 

Thus have nature, art, and even the veftiges of decayed grandeur, adorned both 
parts of this interefting portion of our ifland with peculiar and mutual advantages ; 
for the increafing improvement of each happy traCt we may be allowed to hope, from 
the continued favour of Providence, and the fuccefsful induftry of man. So, when 
that happy period arrives, in which all local dittinCtions of its parts are loft in the 
perfection of the whole, the impetuous fpirit of the Welch, corrected by, and 
correcting in its turn, the tempered perfeveraijce of the Englifh, may contribute 
to confirm, and prolong to future ages, the energetic refpeCtability of the Britifh 
character. 
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THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT OF A NEW TOUR IN WALES, IS EXTRACTED 

FROM MR. HULKIN’ s TOUR. 

SINCE the firft edition of this work was publifhed, Merthyr.Tydvil church has 
been taken down, and is rc-building on a larger feale. The chapel is finilhed, and 
liccnfed by the bilhop. On my vifit to this place, in the fummer of 1806, I found that 
great improvements had been made in the town within the laft two years. Many 
new ftreets, in addition to thofe before mentioned, have been built, which are fuffici- 
ently ftrait and wide, and more have been laid out. The hew houfes are in general 
good, and fome of the older ftreets have been rc-built on an improved plan. Mr. Ma- 
ber, the rector, has lately obtained an aft of parliament to enable him to grant leafes 
on the glebe for building. Thefe leafes are in general for three lives, but fome of 
them for a term of years. Nearly the whole of the glebe has been laid out in regular 
ftreets for building ; but the effefts of the fchemo cannot be afeertained for fome time, 
as the profits will be uncertain, and the dilapidation very great. Should this fpecula- 
tion anl'wer, it may be calculated that when thefe leafes expire, the annual rents of the 
houfes, with other advantages which will accrue from an extended population, will 
render the reftory of Merthyr-Tydvil greatly fuperior in yearly income to the bilhop- 
ric of LandafF. It is a curious circumftance, that a few years back the whole revenue 
of the reftory, which was then more tham three hundred pounds per annum, was 
infufiicient to pay the parochial rates. I think, if my memory is correft, that in one 
year Mr. Maber paid five pounds more than he received from his living. The poor- 
rates are tremendous, owing to the influx of ft rangers to the works. 

A very good canal, of which fome incidental notice has before been taken, is made 
from Merthyr-Tydvil to Cardiff. It was begun about fixteen years ago, and com- 
pleted in June 1798. From the tide-lock, where it enters Penarth harbour, up to 
the town of Cardiff, it is navigable, as was before mentioned, for fhips of 40 tons; 
but from Cardiff to Merthyr-Tydvil, it is navigable for barges of 100 tons: the head 
of this canal, at Merthyr-Tydvil bridge, is 568 feet five inches higher than the tide- 
lock, two miles below Cardiff, where it falls into Penarth harbour ; and for a part 
of this diftancc it fkirts precipitous mountains, at the height of near 300 feet above 
the river Taaffe, which it clofely acompanies through its whole length. This canal has 
upwards of forty locks on it, in thefpace of twenty-fix miles, which is its whole length; 
and it is crofted by more than forty bridges. The new tram-road runs nearly by its 
fide v It was conftrufted under the firft aft of parliament ever paffed for thefe roatte. 
On the twenty-firft of February 1804, ten tons of iron and feventy perfons were drawn 
for nine miles by the power of fteam. ( 

Merthyr-Tydvil has three market-places, which are well fupplied twice every week, 
on Wednefdays and Saturdays. It has feveral fairs in the year ; and in the fame 
parifh, on the top of a«mountain, about two miles out of the town, there is a very 
ancient market-place, with a large public-houfe and a cottage or two. Here weekly 
markets have been held lot at leaft 800 years, during the fummer feafon, from the 
fourteenth of May to the fourteenth of Oftober. This Angular market is in its feafon 
frequented by grea|, numbers. There are alfo feveral large fairs for cattle chiefly held 
here. ’ . *3 
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The neighbourhood of Merthyr-Tydvil abounds with excellent coal, iron ore, very 
good mill-frones, and lime-ftone rocks, in which are found beds of black marble, equal 
to that of Derbyfhire. They afford marble of various other colours, fome variegated 
like the Broccatello in the South of France. In this country impregnated with iron, cha- 
lybeate fprings abound. Excellent flag-ftones for paving, and a very good kind of 
flate for covering roofs, are plentifully found in this neighbourhood, and indeed through- 
out the mountainous diftriCt of Glamorgan. While I am on this fubjeft, it will not 
be impertinent to obferve, that though the French are, generally fpeaking, infinitely be- 
hind us in all the ufeful arts of life, they have a manifeft fuperiority in their mode of 
tiling and flating their houfes. The roof of a houfe in Paris is as fymmetrical a 
part of the building as the elegant ftone front ; nor is the one difcemable from the 
other but by a near and curious examination; but our clumfy and inartificial roofs either 
disfigure the archite&ure molt unmercifully, or are concealed by the unworkmanlike 
device of a parapet, which contributes neither utility nor ornament, beyond the negative 
apology of covering a defeat. Malkin's South Wales , 1807, 3 vols. 8vo. I. 276. 


The Defcription given by Mr. Malkin of the claffteal Houfe of Havod ( fir.ee unfortu- 
nately deflroyed by Fire ) will , though fonmvhat prolix , interejl every Reader of 
Ta/te. 

BEYOND the lead mines, the finoothnefs of the road, a narrow ftripe of cultiva- 
tion by the Yftwith, on which, however poor, the bewildered eye fixes as a refting- 
place, a hill in front, crowned with the novel ornament of a plantation, befpeak the 
approach to objects more chearful, to a fcenc of brilliant enchantment, prepared be- 
hind the fhifting caverns and magic-ftruck abodes, which feem only placed there to 
heighten the efieft, and be withdrawn. I do not know that I was ever fenfiblc of more 
plcafure or relief, than on the unexpected fight of that woody hill, at my firft vifit. 
The road turning fuddenly to the right, leads up to Pentre Briwnant inn, one of the 
molt wretched and deftitute imaginable, in a fituation that challenges the rcfidence of 
a nobleman. It is placed on tne edge of a very high hill, overlooking the continu- 
ation of Cwm Yftwith into Havod grounds, and backed by a large mountain tow- 
ering above it, furmounted in its turn by higher elevations, riling to the top of Plin- 
limmon. The barren and gloomy prevails over the landfcape ; but the foftening 
features to the left add an inexprellible charm, and render the fite of this poor inn a 
fubjeCt of piCturefquc admiration and envy. The premifes are on the fame eftate with 
the lead mines. They are miferable, and miferably kept : yet are the attractions of 
the vicinity fuch, that many parties are induced to bear with the privations of the 
place for days together, while they explore fometimes the wild, and fometimes the 
cultivated beauties furrounding them. 

The entrance to Havod by this approach, is. at the fhepherd’s cot, on the hill to the 
South. The defeent by the* foot-path fromPentre Briwnant inn is deep and romantic. The 
foot-bridge acrofs the ftream affords a feene of piCturefque and entangled wildnefs. 
The hard and milk-white rocks above are worn into a whimfical. variety of fhapes. 
The wood around and below hangs its ornamental fringe over thf - rugged workman- 
fhip of nature } while the torrent, foaming between its rough and deepened confines, 
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falutes both the eye and eat in its tumultuous paflage down the declivity. The encir- 
cling hills, which hem in the low recefs on every fide, with here and there a Angle 
cottage or their brows, impofe an afpeCt of dignified retirement on the whole, while 
the lower view, penetrating the groves that exquifitely furnilh what the name im- 
plies, a fummer retreat, gives a foretafte of the pleafures to be enjoyed within the 
domain.. It is a charaCteriftic of Havod, that it does not unfold itfelf at firft : 
there is no approach by which the ftranger’s admiration is arrefted at the gate. The 
way by the fhepherd's cot, leading only round the farm, is not a carriage road. It is 
the leaft ftriking of all the entrances, and therefore, perhaps the bell. Some of the 
younger plantations form the only clothing of the hills in this angle ; but thefe pro- 
inife hereafter to rife into ftately woods. For fome little way, we encounter the rough- 
nefs and diforder of an entirely new creation. High as is the ground on which we 
Hand, the ulterior profpeCt is intercepted by a mafiTy rock of great compafs and eleva- 
tion, protruding its (harp comers and projecting fragments in every direction, almoft 
diverted of foil, and but lately a mere objeCt of barren horror. Yet has thishopelefs 
experiment been fubmitted to the planter’s hand, and that with practical fuccefs. 
Every year the hardy firs are extending their bolder flioots, and more richly adorning 
that ruggednefs by contrail, which their utmoft luxuriancy can never tame. If fuch 
be the character of this rock, as you pafs under it on high ground, I need fcarcely 
fay how ornamental it appears, when viewed at various points from the depth of the 
valley. The road winds round this promontory, and efcaping from its obftruCtions, 
fuddenly opens on fuch an affemblage of beauty and grandeur, ftretched out to the 
very limits of the perfpeCtive, as few lpots on this iiland can equal for furprife and Angu- 
larity. After having been travelling at the foot of Plinlimmon, to find the bed of the 
Yft with, with its groves and meadows, ftill far beneath the level on which we are 
ftanding, is fo unexpected a circumftance, that we rather ftart, as at the withdrawing 
of a curtain from before a % piCture, than believe it a reality.. The winding of the 
river, here foaming impetuoufly over rocks, there fpreading its broad and glafly fur- 
face, like a lake ; the endlefs woods, hanging on the mountain fides in long array, 
fometimes rifing to the top, but oftener contrafted by the naked ridge ; fome planted 
there by nature, before all attefted evidence of human habitation ; yet more that owe 
their luxuriance to the novel and well directed efforts of their owner ; traCts of culti- 
vation, piCturefquely circumftanced, breaking out in the diftances, and deftroying the 
uniformity -all thefe, and a thoufand other indefcribable beauties, confpire to render 
the firft general view of this place fo fatisfying, as to fet at defiance all hazard of dis- 
appointment from the mod fanguine anticipation. Nor will even the annual vifitor look 
with a lariated eye at the growing improvements of the feene whether natural or ar- 
tificial. The point of view I am deferibing is ftill further adorned by the elegant fpire 
of ,a beautiful little church, embofomed in the higheft woods of the oppofite *hill. 
This church was finilhed but a few months before nay firft arrival, and had no exiftence 
whan the lata ft defeription of Havod was written, but now rifes into one of its firft 
ornaments, and announces to the ftranger a new order of things in "the wilds of Car- 
diganfhire. At the time of my fummer vifit, I had not the advantage of being with 
the family*; but I hod been overtaken by appointment on, my way, by an intelligent 
and indefatigable friend, in whofc company I had determined to explore, whatever 
we could difcover that wds interefting, beyond the route of the cuftomary attendant. 
We immediately decided to make for the church, and, for that purpofe, leaving the 
broader road, crafted a wooden foot-bridge, with one rail, piClurefquely overhung 
with a luxuriant oak, over a deep-bedded, black, and rocky mountain brook. The 
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natural timber here Is nurtured and drawn up, under the protection of the warm and 
Iheltered dingle, to a fizc and growth the moll magnificent and flourilhing. The 
afcent to the church through the wood is lleep, but the path is fecure and linooth. 
The church-yard may rival, for romantic accompaniments, that of Aberedwy, and for 
intereft almoft Briton Ferry. It commands, through a natural lattice-work of inter- 
vening groves, the cultivated valley below, and the naked Iheepwalks of the heights op- 
pofite. It is difficult to avoid fmiling at the pompous devices, by which the country 
people aim at teftifying their refpett for the deceafed. They fometimes even afpire. 
fo high, doubtlels by the benefit of clergy, as to tag their vernacular panegyric with 
a Latin couplet. With refpeft to the church itfelf, I lhall referve what I have 
to fay of it, till I come to fpeak of the eftablilhments at Havod. We defeended 
by another richly fylvan path, through the hanging wood, and came out at the bot- 
tom of the mill cafcade, on the mountain brook before mentioned. Here is a fimple 
alcove, which at once affords accommodation to the admirer of nature, if he wilhes 
to prolong his ftay, and adds an unobtrufive decoration to a fpot frowning on the 
higher pretenfions of art. The volume of water is rather fcanty, except in floods ; 
but the fall is fo broken by intervening rocks and foliage, and the top altogether fereen- 
ed by a huge mafs, that its occafional poverty is not difclofed ; indeed, after tempefts, 
it forces its way over every obftru&ion, and tumbles headlong in one enlarged and 
tremendous cataraCt. It is moll advantageoufly feen from the building, at the dif- 
tance of fome hundred feet. Between it and the alcove, there is a ruftic foot-bridge, 
which compofes well in the picture. The pool at the bottom boils impetuoufly, and 
the current rulhes forward, Itruggling among rocks, or engulphed in deep cauldrons, 
and darkened by the lhadows falling from the excavated fides. The whole courfe of 
the brook to the river, is fo fteeply inclined, that it furnilhes an uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion of fomething approaching to cafcades. We now purfued the path through the 
woods, with occafional fpots of pafture and tillage, feen through the opening villas, 
till we came to the new carriage road to the houfe. Here the grand maffes of wood 
which clothe the hills, the Y ftwith again roaring obllreperoufly along its bed, or 
fometimes fweeping over its broad and pebbly channel, offered themfelves more amply 
to our view at every ftep. A fudden turn, moll judicioufly managed, brings the 
it ranger unprepared almoft before the very portico of an elegant manfion, which he 
had been expecting to have deferied from afar. The fituation of the houfe is admira- 
bly chofen, commanding the river with its winding vale from the Ihelving ground on 
which it itands. The lawn Hopes elegantly, but naturally, down to the water j and 
immediately behind it, rifesa molt beautifully wooded hill, as if formed for the purpofe of 
giving Ihelter and an air of repofe to a clalfic refidence. Majeftic woods, teaching to 
a great extent along the acclivity, at once protect and adorn the chofen fpot ; while 
t lie Iheep-walks on the other fide the Y ftwith, topped by rocks, that thrult theijr pro- 
jections among the very clouds, remind us by what a ftyle of nature we are furrounded, 
in the midft of an artificial paradife. 

But the principal walks, and thofe of great extent, are on the oppofitc fide of the 
river. On crofiing the lawn from the houfe there is an appropriate wooden bridge 
over the Yftwith, fupported in the middle by a ftone buttrefs. The fr&me work of 
this bridge is fo conltrufted, as hitherto to have withftood the impetuofity of the tor- 
rent, and its fimplicity accords better with the feene, thin the higher efforts of re- 
fined art would have done. After having paffed it, by keeping ajong the road to the 
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farm, you Toon begin to rife from the valley in which the houfe and gardens are emVo- 
forned. The road goes to the top of the mountain; but after having afcended fome 
way, a path to the left, carried on a very high level, very narrow, and cut with great 
labour out of the folid rock, leads through the mo ft romantic recedes of this interefting 
place. The nolle of abundant rills, the moffy (tones, the wild and tangled under- 
wood, the larger timber, with which the fide of the precipice is clothed, feed and fill 
the attentiort, without allowing time to look out ll>r objects beyond, or contemplate 
the depth below. On a fudden, a mals of rock in front teems to flop all further pro- 
prefs : it thru (Is itfeli perpendicularly acrois the pafiage, and its bafe is fixed far beneath. 
On approaching it, the lolid mountain is found to have been perforated, though its 
fubfianccis lb hard, as to have occafioned the grcatcl.l difficulty, and frequently to have 
turned the tools of the workmen. The darknefs of the chaftn, with the brawling of 
leffer falls incefliintly underneath, combines a fort of pi&urefque falling with the 
poetical gloom of this unufuul palfage. After creeping through, the fmooth and llippery 
path, narrowing, and becoming more tremendous as it alcends, winds round the front 
of a moffy promontory, which unfolds, from its abrupt elevation, a full view of the 
beautiful and iublime effetls combined in this extraordinary domain. Standing on a 
narrow ledge, halfway up the rock, with a perpendicular precipice below, and another 
of equal height above, we have on one fide, the river fvveeping through the valley, 
and dividing it into equal parts, harmonioufly correfponding as well in magnificence 
as extent. On the other fide, the larged of thofe many mountain torrents, which 
embellilh or make grand this glorious feene, forces its way down to join the Yllwith ; 
its roar loud and inceffant ; its foam fparkling partially at intervals through the net- 
work of intervening foliage, or elcaping from behind the rock that obrrudes itfelf on 
the confined and over-lhadowed channel. Cultivated fields, intermixed with all this 
wild beauty ; a range of oppofite hills, precipitous and (lately as thofe on which wc 
are placed, fplendidly arrayed w'ith hanging woods ; the elegant church fpire, juft 
rifing from among the trees, and afferting its new-born honours in this fylvan retreat, 
carry our admiration without abatement from point to point, and make us hofitate, 
whether to prefer the nearer or the more diftant objects ; the ruder alpett of nature in her 
majellic mood, or the judicious efforts of fenlible and modeft art, to graft convenience 
and improvement on the peculiarities of mountain feenery, without fighting taftelefsly 
againft its character. On emerging from the foreft, we foon arrive on a tumuloully 
formed knoll, lofty, verdant, and unencumbered, which commands a ftill more ex- 
tenfive profpeit of the valley, and takes in nearly the whole of Havod. It has been 
regretted by fome, that the houfe was not built on this proud eminence ; but it ap- 
pears to me, that good talle and comfort were both confulted in the choice of the pre- 
lent fituation. The inducement to explore Ihould never be withdrawn, by afweeping 
furvey from a balcony or portico : however wide the range, the idea of magnitude is 
impaired, by the very poftibility of comprehending 'it all at once. Here are forefts, 
rifing upon thd river on each fide, bordered with rich paftures, and mterfperfed with 
fhepherds’ cots ; the jagged rock, or fmooth and verdant mountain, near whofe fum- 
mit vegetation languishes ; and the bare hills that terminate the feene, and mingle with 
the horizon, m contrail* with the luxuriance of Havod. But fuch feenes are better 
vifited occafionally, than continually fatiating the eye, and palling on the imagination. 
Nothing can be conceived, if I may fo exprefs it, more domeftically pifturefque, than 
thefummer dining-floom, with the hall door thrown open towards the water, and the 
rich and claliical iittl^ hill rifing before 'the window on the other fide. This elevated 
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fituation could have afforded nothing fo elegant or fo appropriately beautiful. After 
continuing round the brow of this majeftic hill, we fuddenly dole in upon the brook, 
which forms fo remarkable a feature in thefe grounds. A cafcade of mighty force, im- 
mediately announces itfelf by its roar ; and the furprize is the greater, as the fcene that 
meets the eye afligns no caufe for the imprefiion on the ear. As we creep along the 
winding and flippery path, a dark hollow in the rock attracts our notice on the right ; 
the din of falling water reverberates through the cave, and makes us hefitate about 
committing ourfelves to its damp and gloomy recedes. Bv a fimplc but fuccefsful trial 
of art, the termination of the paffagc forwards feems to diiappoint our hopes, when on 
turning fuddenly to the left, a rude aperture admits the Jignr, and a fparkling fheet of 
water, in front of the aperture, urges its perpendicular fall from the rock above, into 
a deep hole below the cave. The place and mannner of viewing this portion of a 
calcade is the molt happy that could have been devifed ; and the more fo as the mind 
is left unfatiated, and eager to know through what unuiiial channel the brook is to find 
its way downwards, from the unfilled receiver of its abundant waters. There is neither 
foliage nor herbage ; nothing but rock and water, confined as it were in one of na- 
ture's cabins. The moll ftriking feature is the luminous appearance of the foaming 
element, feen fromfo dark a flation, glittering as if with gems. My friend Mr. Sto- 
thard, who was here on a vifit in the year 1805, has kindly furniflied me with this 
fingular lcene, delineated by his own pencil on the fpot, as well as with a view 
of the valley from the hill where it was propofed that the houfe fhould have been built, 
as frontifpieces to thefe volumes. Entrufting fuch fubje£^s to his language rather 
than my own, l fhall now take my leave of the cave, with obferving, that after 
heavy rains it is inacceflible, and next proceed to the defeription of the great caf- 
cade. 

After defeending by fleps of loofe flate from the eminence at which the firft jet of 
the whole brook is feen, a rude bridge leads acrofs the channel of the torrent, reliev- 
ing all uncertainty as to the outlet from the pool below the cave, and accounting for 
the echoed founds that have beat upon the ear throughout our paffage up the ravine. 
In front of the bridge, at a little diftancc, the ftream comes tumbling over in a con- 
tinued fall of about 100 feet, including that part of it which has already been deferibed. 
The portion here prefenting itfelf to our admiration, is where the overflowing of the 
deep boiler projects itfelf angularly over the fmooth Tock, and leaps down the ledges 
of its rugged and precipitate defeent, in a broken fhower of vexed and ftormy foam. 
The difpofition of the rocks that line the bed of this turbulent ftream, to narrow its 
boundaries and impede its progrefs, helps greatly to give it that individual character 
which diftinguiihes its concomitant fcencry from the common-place exhibitions of ar- 
tificial management, where it is attempted to graft exotics on the homely confiftcncy 
of nature ; to refine her where fhe meant to be rude, to force her into grandeur or 
playfulnefs where it was her will to be fober. Neither is it to thefe leading circumftances 
of pifturefque wonder, that our pleafurable emotions are confined, 'fhe luxuriance 
of the herbage is increafing with every year ; the fides of the precipice are clothed with 
new fprung flioots, or rivers by the venerable trunk of fome immemorial oak. 

After having croffed the torrent at the bottom of its perpendicular fall, and ex- 
haufted the topics of contemplation on its brink, we may, follow its fteep declivity on 
the northern fide, till it joins the main river. 'There was no walk marked out when 
Mr. Cumberland deferibed it ; but the path is now commodious, and the return is 
agreeably diverfified, by committing ourfelves to its direction^ Indeed, the rocks, 
through which the brook cuts its way, are fo grand* and fo well adapted from their 
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quality of fchiflus, to receive the mod varied and romantic fhapes by attrition,. that 
icarcely any part of the walk can be confidered as more interefting. After defending 
a few paces, a refplendent little rill trickles down the rock above our heads, and con- 
trails its diminutive beauties with the large and lofty ftaturc of the great cafcnde. The 
precipice on the other fide, from having been our ftation, is become our objed; the 
line of the path is ohfcured by height and c if lance, and intercepting herbage, where 
the rock relaxes its ftcrility, and yields by partial fpots to the impregnation of heat and 
moillure. The fccne is narrow and tortuous, loftv and overfhadow'cd : a little fall at 
every angle fixes the foot, and enchains the ear and eye ; the llream as it winds, is 
l’een alternately and dilappears : as we look down, the rugged bottom feems yawning 
to receive us ; if \vc look back, the crag projects above our heads, the downward rufli 
of the torrent threatens us with its deluge. At length the dingle joins the more ex- 
tended valley ; a long and Iteep defeent of rude fteps conducts us to the dam, artifi- 
cially conftruded for the purpofe of irrigating the meadows. This dam forms a pool, 
into which falls a regular cafcade of about 20 feet, while the precipitoufly inclined 
channel of the brook above, 1 urnifhes a fucceflion of flafhing eddies and whirlpools, 
cutting through rocks too prominent to be 'overleaped, or raging over trunks of de- 
cayed oaks, which have tumbled long ago athw art the bed of the llream. A piece of 
grazing ground, formed with due attention to pidurel'que inequality, renews our ac- 
quaintance with the impetuous Yflwith. After eroding it by the ftone bridge, and 
again eroding the other mountain brook below the mill calcade, we decline into a 
fheltered walk, level with the river, leading to as unexpected a creation of fairy 
gaiety, as lies within the fcope of the moft-fportive fancy. A gaudy dower garden, 
with its wreathing and fragrant plats bordered by lhaven turf, with a fmooth gravel 
walk carried round, is dropped, like an ornamental gem, among wild and towering 
rocks, in the very heart of boundlefs woods. Nothing can be more enveloped info- 
litude, nothing more beautiful or genial. The fpot at prefent contains about two 
acres, fwelling gently to meet the fun-beams, and teeming w ith every variety of dirub 
or flower. 

But this delicious retreat has not yet arrived at its perfedion. It is intended to en- 
large it, by making the river the boundary ; and it is ltill further to be ornamented by 
a Doric temple, from a dedgn in Stuart’s Athens. There is another flower-garden, 
of very different character, and ftill more Angularly fituated, to which llrangers are 
never admitted. Almoft behind the wall of the lower garden, there is a very grand 
rock, lofty and naked. Handing alone in the midft of woods, too extenfive for the 
eye to meafure. This rock is an objed from almoft every part of the oppofite hills. 
Its top is a* natural platform, as if placed there lor the purpofe, on which is now erod- 
ed a column to the memory of the late duke of Bedford, which forms a principal 
ornament of the place, as Well from aflfociation, as from its fite and execution. Be- 
hind this rock, the mountain riles higher, and is covered with the dwarfifh growth, to 
which alone the ridges of thefe hills give birth. In the. centre of the thicket is planted 
a flower-garden, fo carefully fheltered and judicioully difpofed, as to realife a paradife 
in the wildernefs. The tafte in which it is laid out, is not fo ftudioufly ornamental 
as that of thfe garden below ; it aims at a coincidence with the peculiarities of its fitua- 
tion, and exhibits in a nurfed flate many of the moft curious plants, which are the 
natural growth of high ex'pofures in foreign climates. The mofs-houfe gives a her- 
mit-like air to the Vetirement ; and the vafe, which I left my friend Mr. Banks in the 
ad of placing there} inferred with a few lines from the mute of Mr. Rogers, to com- 
memorate a domeftic cirqumftapce, will finifh moft happily the contemplative charac- 
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ter of the fcene. [This I have fince had the pleafure of feeing more than once j and 
it forms a moil interefting circumftance.J 

The cold bath is the only object to detain the attention in the fequeftered path from 
the lower flower-garden to the lawn : but there are many other walks of large com- 
pafs and extenfive variety about the grounds, not to be explored in a Angle day. In, 
particular the road towards Yfpy tty- Yfl with, which I meant to have dcfcribed, but 
have dwelt fo long already on the pifturefquc beauties of this place, that I (hall refer 
the reader for the reft to Mr. Cumberland’s eloquent and fuccefsful ** Attempt to de- 
feribe Havod. ’ I fhall only juft obferve, that in tracing the principal walk, I have 
purpofdy taken the diredlion contrary to that of Mr. Cumberland. At another time, 
I trod in his fteps, with his book in my hand, and found myfelf aflifted by the accu- 
racy as well as interelled by the vivacity of his detail. 

The houle was built by Mr. Baldwyn of Bath in the Gothic, with pointed windows 
and pinnacles. It does much credit to the tafte and talents of the architect. It is 
light and airy, though capacious, and avoids that appearance of over-building, which 
is fo generally the iauit of manfions that are (hewn. Originally the offices were dif- 
ferently placed, but, being thought to prefs too forward into notice, were afterwards 
thrown into their prefent form. The arrangements have, indeed, undergone various 
changes ; and the library has been added under Mr. Johnes’s own dire&ion. But the 
houfe itfelf, as Mr. Baldwyn planned it, has never been altered, nor could it be for 
the belter. I have indeed heard it objected, that the rooms are not large enough ; 
but that depends entirely on the objeft of the owner, which I take to have been 
rather elegance and comfort, than oftentatious magnificence. 

The rooms which are fubmitted to the curiofity offtrangers, confift of a hall, a mu- 
fic-room, fumtner and winter dining rooms, a library, and a drawing-room, each 
rich and appropriate in their ornaments, and furnifhed with fpecimens of art, not fo 
numerous as taftefully fele&cd. 

There are in the hall two large pictures, by Hodges, reprefenting the interview of 
Captain Cook with Otoo, and the landing at Eratnango. 

A favourite Newfoundland dog, by Opie ; a favourite horfe, by Gilpin ; and a fa- 
vourite fpaniel, by the fame painter. 

A fruit-piece, by Michael Angelo Caravaggio. This muff: have been one of his 
earlieft performances ; for he began with fuch fubje&s, but afterwards devoted him- 
felf entirely to hiftory and portraits. 

Still life, by Roftracker in 1537, whofe genius inclined him to fuch fubje£ls, and 
carried him to as high a degree of excellence as the path he had chalked out to himfelf 
feemed to admit. The higher views of art, that now prevail, have confiderably 
diminilhed the value of fuch pieces. Befides thefe are Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, 
a Copy from Mengs; the portrait of a lady, both the artift and fubjeft unknown ; an 
antique bull of Iris, iti red granite, and two tables of lava from Vefuvius ; an antique 
ftatue of Ariadne, very beautiful, but the head is not its own. The drapery is admirable; 
and the grapes taken up in the folds afford an exquifite fpecimen of elegant defign, 
and delicate execution. Bernieu’s fountain in the piazza Navcna at Rome,; Derby- 
Ihire bifeuit china ; a fragment of the bafe of Pompey's column at Alexandria ; and 
apetrefa&ion found in the old bed of the Nile, brought by Colonel James Lloyd of 
Mabus, on his return from the expedition from India to Egypt, and giyen by him to 
Mr. Johnes. j 

Over the chimney-piece in the mufic-room, :& a holy family bf Barocci. The re- 
ligious fubje&s of this artift are peculiarly, excellent. He attended equally to correft- 
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nefs of defign, and harmony of colouring ; but he did not lay himfelf out for the praife 
of original genius. He did not attempt to conceal that he imitated the belt of his pre- 
deceflors ; and his models are eafily to be diftinguiflied. 

Under this is Lord Chancellor Thurlow. — Copy, Gardner. 

On the left hand is a portrait of Mr. Viganoni, by Pelegrini, a o refen t from him- 
felf. . • 

A ruined alchymift, by Salvator Rofa, pofleffes that wonderful force of expreffion 
which gives fo rare a value to all his genuine works. The attitude and action of the 
principal figure in this piece unite individual character with all the propriety of general 
nature. The freedom of pencil, the fpirit and fire of imagination, ltrongly mark it as 
the production of this matter. 

On the right hand is the portrait of Mr. .Tohnes of Lanfirir, by Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, whofe art called forth all the inveterate pecularities, whether of intrinfic character, 
or temporary modes, which render his paintings contemporaneous chronicles of the 
times, with the lighter papers of that great delcriber Addifon, but leave behind no 
general inftruCtion, no topic of imitation to the profeffor. His wigs are molt faithful 
and elaborate representations. 

Under this is a view of the bridge of St. Maurienne, by Deane. 

Between the doors is the aifumption of the Virgin, by Bundetto I.uti. 'This picture 
was a prefent from R. P. Knight, and had been an altar-piece at Lugano, where it 
waspurchafed. The works of this artift are much coveted for the tendemefs and de- 
licacy of their manner, the claflical talte, if not the critical feveriry of their deiigning, 
and the mellow beauty of their tints. 

The Elijah and the angel, by Rembrandt, is a curious picture. It has been faid of 
this artilt, that he painted himfelf in his works. He was a miller’s lbn, and born in 
1606. He began his career of fame and fortune at Amfterdam in the year 1630. 
His performances foon got into fafhion, and his fchool increafed daily. The literal 
copyift of whatever came before him, colouring was his great object. As he could 
fcarcely read, he was very carelefs about the 1 'eleCtion of his itories. The walls of 
his painting-room covered with old draperies, weapons, and grotefque armour, con- 
ftituted the whole of his ftudy ; and thele, with a chefl: of drawers full of old cloaths 
and other rubbilh, he was accuftomed to call his antiques. Yet was he not without a 
good collection of Italian prints and drawings ; but they had no power of opening his 
eyes to his own defeCts. His manner is unfinifhed, and altogether unlike the nicety 
of his countrymen. His pictures are rough and difagreeable on a near infpeCtion, but 
at once harmonious and forcible, when viewed at a convenient dittance. If any fpcc- 
tator camfe too clofe to a newly-finiflied picture, he always turned him back, under 
the pretence that the fmell of the colours would give him the head-ache. He was 
rather a mannerift, than an enlarged and philofophical ftudier of nature. Cuftbm 
and education attached him to the manners of his own country. Yet was his genius 
fine, Jhis exp/eflion exquifite, his , ftroke admirable, and his colouring beyond all 
rivalfhip. His lights were painted with an uncommonly thick body, but he perfectly 
underltood the nature and property ■ of his colours, fo that he preserved them in all 
their freihnefs. He painted few hiltorical lubjeCts ; and thofe few were, as in the 
inftance before us, altogether inferior to his portraits. There was a vulgarity in his 
treatment. His forte was k Ample topic, which required not the higher powers of 
compofition. His \heads of old men are executed with fo laborious an exaclnefs, as 
to represent even thfc hairs of the beard, and to make out minutely the very fur upon 
their caps. His eaVlier works, were the. moll laboured : his enthufiafm evaporated 
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as his reputation increafed ; and he afterwards contented himfelf with the trade of an 
artift. 

The fleeping Cupid is faid to have been by Elizabeth Sirani, one of Guido’s mif- 
treffes, and retouched by himfelf. I cxprefled a doubt in my firft edition, whether (he 
was old enough to have been either his miftrefs or his difciple. But the following paf- 
fage from Heneickcns “ Idee general d'unc collcdlion d'E/lampcsf confirms the firft men- 
tioned by writers in general, though at variance with certain dates, which make her 
only four years old when Guido died. “ Ilvaut bicn la piene de former un volume det 
difciplcs du Guido, 'iff prindpalcmcnt de ccux, qui ont mite dans la gravure leur maitre. 
Hyentrera: Simone Cantariai, dit il Pcfarcfe, Domenico Maria Canati, Lorenzo Colli , 
Giovan Andrea Sirani , Elizabeth Sirani, and Flaminio Torre , tons pei litres, qui ont grave 
cn memo terns .” She is recorded as a memorable example of early genius. It is dan- 
gerous to poftefs merit in Italy. Elizabeth Sirani was poifoned. 

At the end of the room is a defeent from the crofs, by Vandyke, very much in the 
ftyle of his mafter, Rubens. The Ihouldcr of the Magdalen in particular, and indeed all 
trie flefhy parts, exhibit an underftanding and pra&ice of colouring, that prove him to 
have been aclofe oblerverof Titian, and no unworthy follower of the Venetian fchool. 
The child pointing at the wounds is an inftance of that exquifitely natural expreflion, 
which none but the inoft accomplifhed pencils can attain. This is a pifture that would do 
credit to any collection. 

There are, at this end of the room, feveral other pictures ; particularly two land- 
fcapes, by Berghem and Both. The rivalfhip between thefe mafters was fo clofe, that 
a Dutch burgom after gave a commiflion to each, with the promife of a confiderabla 
premium, beyond the ftipulated fum, to the artift, whofe work fhould be adjudged 
the belt. On a comparifon of the pictures, the arbitrators were unable to decide ; 
and their liberal employer prefented each with a gratuity, equal to what he had de- 
figned for the viCtor. The latter was diftinguifhed as Both of Italy, from his long 
abode in that country. He was a pupil of Abraham Bloemart, as was his brother An- 
drew, whom De Piles miflakenly calls Henry. The two brothers were infeparable, as 
well in the exercife of the pencil as in friendfhip, till an unhappy cataflrophe befcl one 
of them, who was drowned in a canal at Venice. John painted the landfcape, and 
the figures were inferted by Andrew, yet fo much were they influenced by the fame 
genius, that the mixture of hands was not difcernible; and they walked at no very awful 
diftance behind the reputation of Claude Lorrain. The figures of Andrew Both 
were infinitely fuperior to thofe of Claude. After the fatal accident, the furvivor left 
Italy, and retired to his own country. 

Under the Vandyke, is a picture, diftinguifhed by the title of Euc Ho’ues. This 
wonderfully fine head is by Muralez, a Spanifh painter, known in his own country 
under the furname of El Divino. This diftinftion might have been conferred either 
on the excellence of his painting, or the nature of his fubjeCt. The works of this mafter 
are little, if at all known in England. . 

In addition to thefe, are two views of Matavia Bay in Otaheite, and Fayal, one of 
the Azore iflands, both by Hodges. 

There are likewife two pictures by Claude. In the landfcape of one he has intro- 
duced a view of Trajan’s arch at Ancona. The other is a fea-piece. Thefe are not in 
his beft ftyle, but they are believed to be genuine.. This young paftry-cook, who 
could fcarcely write his own name when he went to Italy with me humble view 'of 
exercifing his talents on confectionary, might have difputcd the palm of ignorance 
with Rembrandt j but both were well read* in the rules of nature, without confulting 
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any inferior author. His firft attempts were in the fervice of Saffi, a pupil of Paul 
Bril. Claude Lorrain afiifted him in preparing his colours. Safli and Claude’s 
elder brother John, an engraver of wood cuts, taught him a few principles of the art. 
He afterwards paffed two years at Naples with Goffredi, who taught him landfcape, ar- 
chitecture, and perfpeCtive. But on the whole he owed little of his ability to his 
mailers. He fucceeded very indifferently in figures, though he attended the drawing 
fchool daily during his refidence at Rome, Lauri and Courtois frequently inferted them 
for him ; but when he did them himfelf, he ufed to fay jeftingly, that he fold the land- 
fcape, and gave the figures into the bargain. He had no objection to rubbing out. 
His diffances are admirable ; and no man better praCtifed a juft and proportionate de- 
gradation in the tones of colours. He was indefatigable in obferving the circum- 
ltances and accidents of nature in the fky, whether the riling or fetting of the fun, 
rain, thunder-clouds, or any other ftriking effects. On his return home, he com- 
mitted his obfervations to canvas, and treafured them as hints to be introduced into his 
regular works. Sandrart obferves of his trees, that they appear to ruffle, as if put 
in motion by the wind. Baldinucci has fpoken highly of his knowledge in perfpec - 
tive : but critics in general have agreed, that this praife muff be underftood as confined 
to the aerial, and that he was by no means a pcrfeCt mailer of the lineal. The truth 
and frelhnefe of his colouring, his aptitude in reprefenting the time of day, and the va- 
rying appearances of light, are the leading features of his excellence. On the whole 
he has generally been confidcred as the moll perfect model for landfcape painters. 
Tables of verde antico, and alabaftro antico, with corners of porphyry, a vafe of Der- 
bylhire fpar, and a bull of Mifs Rofe, daughter of George Role, Elq.; formerly of the 
Treafury, by Banks, make up the remaining ornaments of this elegant and claffical 
room. 

In the dining room, there is a family pi&urc by Romney. The perfons introduced 
are Mr. Mrs. and Mifs Johnes, Major-General John Lewis, and UoClor Stevenfon. 
The likeneffes are corred and plealing, and the ftory of the fortune-teller is fuflicicntly 
well managed j but the painting is walhy and poor, and by no means fit to challenge 
competition with thofe mailers, with whom its llation in this houfe unavoidably brings 
it into comparifon. Over one of the doors is a very fine unfinilhed head of Lord 
Thurlow, by Romney, after one fitting only j and over the other, a portrait of R. P. 
Knight, Efq.; by Webber. 

The chimney-piece in this room is from the claflical chiffel of Banks. The heads 
of Socrates, Plato, Alcibiades, Sappho, and three other ancient worthies, form its 
principal ornament, and the draperies are remarkably well worked. Between the win- 
dows are buffs of Lord Thurlow, by Rolli, and of the late Duke of Bedford, by Nol- 
lekcns. The former is a faithful and characteriftic portrait. The fubject is a fine 
one, Rod has been finely treated, with the exception of one error, into which the artiff 
has been betrayed by the proverbial eyebrows of the noble original. In his endeavours 
to lay* hold of lo remarkable a feature, he has fucceeded in making them fufficiently 
hpavy ; but they are not worked like hair, and the heavinefs is the heavinels of a 
folid lump, not that of a bufliy cxcrelccucc. The likenefs ot the Duke of Bedford is ' 
corre& but n'ot animated. ‘ 

In the Pefaro library, juft fitted up for the reception of that valuable purchafe, is the 
Elijah, by one of the very early Greek painters. This picture was given, on the re- 
formation, by the ibbot of Talley, in the county of Caermarthen, to that branch of 
Mr. Johnes’s family which .then relidcd at Dolecothy. How long it had been in pof- 
felfioa of the monks Vt Tajley is, not known ; but it it has remained in this family ever 
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fince. It is undoubtedly a very great curiofity ; though more to be valued as fuch, 
than for the merit of the performance. It has been attributed to fomeof thofe mailers, 
who after the unfortunate extirpation of painting, revived it about the dole of the thir- 
teenth century. liut there feenis little doubt of its being half a century older, and 
that it may be referred to one of thofe Greek artilb, who were invited to Florence, and 
infpired Cimabuc, confined as were their own powers, with the ambition ol reltoring 
the art of painting. Confidered as the attempt of that ignorant age, it reflects the 
highelt credit on the ingenuity of its author. The belt part of the piece is the com- 
partment with the chariot. It poflcflc-K a confiderabla portion of elegance and free- 
dom. The other pieces in this room are, a portrait of R. 1\ Knight, by Lawrence, 
and two drawings, by Mil's Johnes. In the pall’age, removed out of the room, which is 
now the Pcfaro library, are Herodias’s daughter with John tiie Bap tilt’s head, by Mi- 
chael Angelo Caravaggio. The vale and cafcatdli ot Tivoli, by Delaney. The tem- 
ple is artificially introduced to heighten the dlect. Its actual fituation is in the vicinity 
of the town. The painter of the landfcape is unknown. 

In addition to thefe, there is a Ikctch by Vand\ke, fuppofed to be defigned for Lord 
Siralford. A view of Newcaftle in Emlyn, by Ibbetlbn, which does no inadequate 
juitice to that lingular fpot. The ruin is a fine lubjeft, and has not been loll upon the 
artill. Another of Abcryftwith, by the fame artill ; in which the drefs and character 
of the Welch peafants are well preferved; and portraits of Robert Lifton, Efq ; T. 
Johnes, and a French courier, by Wickftead, and four filial 1 views of feenes within 
the grounds at Ilavod, by Jones, of whom feme brief memoirs have already been 
given. 

The anti-library has lately been completed. A flaircafe formerly occupied the area, 
which is now converted into a clallical apartment, lb that it occaiioncd an incommo- 
dious and unfightly accefs to one of the fined: rooms in the kingdom. This anti-library 
is arranged in the form of a chapel, in which is placed lomc very, curious painted glafs. 
In the large window, there is an uncommonly fine portrait of the Cardinal de Bouillon, 
kneeling to his tutelary faint, which may with good reafon be fuppofed to have been de- 
figned by Ilolbein, and burnt by Albert Purer, as were the other parts.. The arms of 
this cardinal arc blazoned on the covering of his kneeling delk. He was attached to 
Francis the Fil'd, but changed to the party of Charles the Fifth, who gave him the 
Archbifiiopric of Valencia, and the cardinal’s hat. The painted glafs in this room for- 
merly belonged to a German convent, fupprefl’ed by the Emperor Jofep’n. The higheft 
excellence of colouring in this branch of art is here attained, while the ufual portion 
of accuracy in drawing, and fidelity in copying after the mailer, arc fin exceeded. 
The reception that Ilolbein met with in this country, was highly creditable to Henry 
VIII. and his court. The tafle of the monarch was confpicuous in his patronage of the 
artill ; and the liberality of Sir Thomas More, in parting with his valuable pictures to 
his mailer, lor the fake of engaging that powerful protection, was not unkindly reward- 
ed, when Henry returned the pictures, and declared himfelf fatisfied with commanding 
the hand, that could paint their equals. There is only one other work of art in this 
room, which is a Cleopatra, by Guercino. His ftrong lights and Ihadows gave wonder- 
ful force to this as well* as to moll other of his pictures. 11c preferred ’the Venetian 
to the Roman fchool, and devoted his principal ftudy to tiie attainment of excellence 
in colouring. There is a powerful and lively expre/lion in this piece, which gives 
a value to the mailer, not only as a colourilt, but as an imitator off nature. 
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The library is an o&agon, with the light admitted from the dome. It is furrounc!- 
ed by a gallery, fupported on pillars of variegated marble. Thefe pillars are very 
magnificent, of the Doric order. The fymmetry of this room would be perfect, if 
the pillars were not fomewhat too large for their height. This eircumftance arofe 
from fome error of meafurement among the workmen, when the room was build- 
ing. As it is, however, it rcflcfts high credit on the owner of Havod, who was, 
in this inftance, his own architect ; and this library is the triumph of the place. It 
opens into a confervatory, 160 feet in length, filled with rare and curious exotics, 
with a walk down the centre. The doors are all pannelled with p’.ate-glafs ; fo that 
v. hen the entrance door of the library is fliut, and the communication open, the 
view from the end of the confervatory, through the library, into a feeming fecond 
coniervatory, almoft realizes the fictitious deferiptions of enchantment. Nor is 
the firft entrance into the library, with the paradife of rarities beyond, lefs finking. 

Over the chimney in the library there is an ancient mofaic, dug up at Tivoli, near 
the villa Adriana. The fubjeCt is unknown, but fuppofed to have a reference to 
one of the Greek tragedies. On the mantle-piece are bulls of Mrs. Johnes and Mifs 
Johnes, by Banks. 

In the confervatory there is a piece of fculpturc, by Banks, which for claflical do 
fign and delicacy of execution, would of itfelf place him among the purefi followers 
of the ancient and beft examples, if his fame had not long fince been eftabliflied’ on a 
firm foundation. The fubjeCt is, Thetis dipping Achilles in the river Styx. The 
figures are exquifitc ; and the monfters of the Styx, carried round the bafe, arc poeti- 
cally fancied, as well as ingenioufly fculptured. The writer of this account is in poflel- 
fion of the original model. No cafts have ever been made. There is at the extremity 
of the confervatory a mafk by the fame artifi. 

The drawing-room is completely furnifhed with Gobelin tapeftry, of great beauty 
and brilliancy, and the whole furniture is in the Frenfch tafte, to correfpond with the 
hangings. This is the only room which affe&s fplendour of decoration ; and as pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the ladies, it is judicioufly contraftcd with the more fober ftyle 
of the adjoining apartments. The colonnade front is qccupied by another fuit, which 
is never fhewn to accidental vifitors. In thefe rooms the fame tafie is preferved, and 
they are enriched with many ornaments and curiofities, in harmony with the purfuits 
of the occupier. Among the number are, a drawing of Auguftus’s bridge over the 
Nar, by Jacob More j two paintings done on wax, from the Vatican, by a Roman, 
and feveral coins $ among the number, fome of Sir Hugh Middleton's fineft pieces, 
Roman rings, and other curiofities of antiquity, found in this part of Cardiganfhirc. 
Hogarth’s Southwark fair is, however, the mod rare and valuable gem in this little 
colle&ion. The humours have never perhaps been more univcrfally collected into one 
pi&ure. This piece alone would have juftified Lord Orford in characterizing Hogarth, 
as a writer of comedy with a pencil. Its value is muth enhanced by the eircumftance, 
that many of the perfonages are undoubted portraits. The artifi has borrowed the 
fubjeft of his fhow-cloth from Laguerrc. It reprefents the flage mutiny. Some light 
is thrown on the figures by the farcical ballad opera of the Stage Mutineers, or a Play- 
houfe to be let, publifhftd in 1733, the year in which the pftlure of the Southwark 
fair was painted. The other fhow-cloth exhibits the Siege of Troy, compofed by Set- 
tle, which was a great favorite at all the fairs. The figure on the rope is defigned for 
Signor Violante, a celebrated vaulter in the reign of George I. The tall man on ano- 
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ther fhow-cloth was Maximilian, the Saxon giant. The man flying from the fteeple 
was Cadman, who afterwards broke his neck in a fanilar experiment at Shrews- 
bury. 

But it is time to refrain from the enumeration of particulars, and to take my leave 
of Havod with a {ketch of its general character. In laying out the grounds, art has 
been no further confulted than to render nature acccfliblc. Indeed, nature Iras in this 
country fo obftinate a will of her own, that Ihe would fcarceiy fuller a talcc, the re- 
verie of that fo purely difplayed, to interfere with her vagaries. There is one reflec- 
tion, which is particularly pleafing at Havod. Notwithftanding all that has been done, 
the place is yet in its infancy. Mod of the fine residences in England are finifhed, and 
many beginning to decay. But Havod, fifty years hence, will ftand alone in gran- 
deur, if the plans of its fird former are not abandoned by its fucceflbrs. What we 
now fee is the fruit of only twenty years. In 1783, it was a wildernefs. There was 
indeed an old houfe belonging to the family ; but it was deferted as an untenantable 
refidenoe, and the very edate held of little account. In 1783 Mr. Johnes determined 
to fettle here. In 1803, Havod was as I have described, and as the numerous friends 
of the owner can bear witnefs to having feen it. Hills planted by the very hands of 
the prefent inhabitants, have already rifen into opulence of timber; other hills are 
covered with infant plantations of luxuriant promife ; and more of the lofty wade 
is now marked out, to be called into ufefulnefs and fertility, in a fucceffion of ufeful 
autumns. 

Larch treeshavc been very fuccefsful on thefe hills ; but Mr. Johncs’s attempts have not 
been confined to this lpecies of timber only ; he has engaged in an immenfe extent of 
general plantations, of which it would not be unintereding to the practical agricul- 
turid to give fome brief account. From June 1796 to June 1797, four hundred 
thoufand larches were planted, and very few of the plants failed. Befidcs thefe, in the 
lame year, two hundred and fifty /thoufand other trees were planted, of which fifty 
thoufand were alders, and the reft elm, beech, birch, afli, and mountain afh. They 
ad throve well, but the beech flourifhed more than any, except the larch. About ten 
thoufand were planted to the acre. From OCtober 1797 to OCtober 1798, ten thou- 
fand oaks were planted, from one to two feet high ; and from October 179'J to April 
*799, -.fifty-five acres were fet with acorns. In the fame fpace of time in which the 
plantation of oaks was .going forward, twenty-five thoufand alh trees were planted, of 
which not more than five hundred died, and about four hundred thoufand larch 
trees. The larches were all two years old fcedlings, and were always planted on the 
upper parts of hills. The larches planted at the height of from eighteen inches to 
two feet in the year 1796, were from ten to thirteen feet high in 1802. The medium 
growth has been from twenty inches to two feet each year ; but the (hoots of one very 
favourable feafon were from two feet and a half to three feet, and in fome infiances 
three feet eight inches. The whole number of trees planted on the eftate from Octo- 
ber 1795 to April 1801, amounted to two millions andfixty-five tlioui’and, of ’which 
one million two hundred thoufand were larches, without including the land fown with 
acorns. But the fyftem of planting is to be extended on a itiil larger fcale, till nothing 
nothing naked breaks *tn upon the feenery, except fome frock, whole pifturefque 
effeCt exempts it from obedience to the cultivator. Nor are thefe, great as they may 
jultly'be confidered, the only improvements in progrefs. The general fyftem of fann- 
ing is purfued with fpirit and judgment, and the dairy may be faid to have been brought 
to perfection by collecting the different breeds of milch „cows, and comparing their 
merits. The long eftabliflied prejudice, that varieties of cheefe cannot be produced on 
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the fame land, is completely refuted by the experience of this dairy, which produces 
Parmefan, Stilton, Gloucellcr, Chelhire, and every other kind, I'o excellent in qua- 
lity, and fo exact in the imitation of fhape and flavour, as to deceive the molt accu- 
rate eye or palate. The crops of wheat, barley, rye, and potatoes, have been abun- 
dantly flourifliing in favourable feafor.s, where it has been confidered as madncl's to 
attempt their growth. Some even of the very high and expofed grounds have been 
brought into cultivation, and bid fair in the courfe of time to repay their labour and 
oxpenfe. The plan here purfued has been given to the public in a little pamplet, en- 
titled, “A Cardiganfhire Landlord’s Advice to his i'enants.” More than forty cows 
have been imported from Holland, and are now naturalized among thefe mountains, 
befides Devon, Scotch, Guernfey, and mofl other breeds. 

'1 he number of labourers employed about the farm is very great, and their comfort- 
able cottages, interfperfed among the woods, with the houfes of the bailiff and gar- 
dener afpiring even to elegance, convey more the idea of a flourifhing colony, than 
of a private gentleman’s rdidcnce. There are other befides agricultural inflitutions, 
of a nature fearedy to be expected in fuch a place. A printing prefs, with all the 
neceflary materials for carrying bn large and extend ve works, is eftahliflied in the 
grounds. Here Mr. Johncs printed his tranflation of Froiflart, under his own im- 
mediate fupcrintcndance. A fchool for the gratuitous education of girls, has for 
fome time been opened, under the direction of the refpectable patronefs ; and it is pro- 
pos’d hereafter to eltablifh another fchool for boys, on a liberal foundation. A lur- 
geon and apothecary has an annual penfian for his attendance on the cottagers of the 
cif ate ; and there was at one time a difpenfary for the whole neighbourhood once a 
fortnight at the houfe; but this, for fome reafons of expedience, has been difeonti- 
nued. With refpect to the church, which has been fo often mentioned, as giving a 
fmifli to the various profpcCls, it merits particular attention. There was before an old 
building, in very bad repair, lerving as a chapel of cafe to the mother church of 
Kglwys Newydd. It was lirlt propofed that this ruinous chapel fhould be reinftated 
at the joint expence of the parifli and the proprietor of Havod ; but the patience of 
the latter could not accommodate itfelf to the delays and evident reluctance of the 
former. Wyat gave a drawing, with which no fault can be found, except that per- 
haps the pinnacles are not fufliciently light and pointed ; and the church rofe into its 
prefent ornamental form without the afliftance of the parifh. It is attended every 
Sunday by the Havod family, their vifitors, fervants, and about two hundred of the 
neighbouring peafantry, comfortable in their appearance, decent and devout in their 
behaviour. The uniform and characferillic drefs of the people has a peculiar and 
pleafing efft’Ct. The fcrvice is in Welch, and therefore not very edifying to the Eng- 
lifh part of the congregation. The interior of the church adds elegance to fimplicity 
and clcanlinefs. There is already an altar-piece byFufeli ; and the large window in 
the family feat is to be filled with painted glafs, of a fimilar quality and merit with 
that in the anti-library. It may well be fuppofed that the farm yards ase all furnifhed 
with buildings and implements, the molt novel, extenfive, and complete. The farm 
has been entirely furrounded with ftone walls, which though treinendoufly expenfive, 
are abfolutely* neceflary to the fuccefs of agricultural projects in this country. It has 
of late been a cullom more entertaining than delicate, to take every opportunity 
of bringing the modes of private life before the tribunal of the public. On filch a 
lubjeCt I fliall content myfelf with obferving generally, that the habits of this family 
are regular in themfelves, paternal in the care of their dependents, and holpitable in 
the reception of their friends',— — t Malkin’s §outh Wales , 1807, 2 vols. 8vo. II. 2. 
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Section I. 

BEFORE we proceed to give a particular account of the places we vifited on tbits 
ifland, and the pi&urefque fcenes that prefenled themfelves, a general, but concife, 
defcription of it may not prove unacceptable to our readers. 

The Ifle of Wight was a part of the territories anciently inhabited -by the Bclgtv, 
and was brought under fubjection to the Romans during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudian. By them it was called Veda, or Vcdis. It was afterwards conquered by 
Cerdic, king of the Weft Saxons, who peopled it with Jutes, .a tribe that had accom- 
panied the Saxons into England. Cadwaller, a fucceeding king of the Weft Saxons, 
is faid to have made himfelf mafter of it fome time after, and to have mathicred molt 
of the inhabitants. Having undergone many other revolutions and invaftons, it at 
length, together with the lilands of Jerfey and Gucrnfey, was ereded into a kingdom 
by king Henry the Sixth, and beflowed on Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, 
whom he crowned the fovereign of it with his own hands ; but the duke dying with- 
out iflue, thefe iflands loft their royalty, and again reverted to the crown. 

It is lituated oppofite to the coaft of Hampfhire, from which it is divided by a chan- 
nel, varying in breadth from two to feven miles. It conftitutes a part of the county 
of Southampton, and is within the diocefe of Winchefter. Its greateft length, ex- 
tending from caft to weft, is more than twenty miles ; its breadth, from north to 
fouth, about thirteen ; and above feventy miles in circumference. The form of it 
is fomewhat of an irregular oval. Newport, the capital town, which is feated nearly 
in the centre of the ifland, is upwards of eighty miles diftant from London. 

The air in general is healthy, and the foil fertile. The north part affords excellent 
pafturage and meadow grounds, while the fouth is a line corn country. A great 
number of fhcep are likewife fed upon a ridge of mountains running through the middle 
of the ifland. Their wool, which is remarkable for its finenefs, is a valuable article 
of trade to the inhabitants. Among the natural productions of this ifland, is the 
milk-white tobacco-pipe clay, of which large quantities are exported, and likewife a 
fine white fand, of which drinking-glaffes, See. arc made. A more particular account of 
thefe will be given when we fpcak of the places where they are found. 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the foil, and the beauty and. variety of 
its landfcapes, that it has been often ftiled The Gar Jen of England. Parties of pleafure 
art* on that account frequently made to it ; but thefe excurfions are generally confined 
to Carifbrooke Caftle, the Needles, and a few other places : while it abounds with 
delightful fcenes which recommend it to the attention of the artift. Of the princi- 
pal of thefe we*fhall endeavour in the fubfequent pages to give our readers Tome 
idea. 

The craggy cliffs and, rocks by which this ifland is encircled, form a, natural for- 
tification, particularly on the fouth-lide. Sandown fort defends the only part which 
is left by nature open to the invafion of an enemy. 

# From this interfiling journey wliiclr embraces a part of the fouth of Engltnd, and is illuftrared 
with beautiful plates in aquatinta, from drawings by tha author, we have only" extracted the portion 
relative to this delightful and celebtated ifle. The plates aloue will ever recommend the work itlclf to the 
reader of talte. 
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It is divided into two hundreds, feparated by the river Medham or Medina, which 
gives name to them j they being called, according to their fituation with refped to 
that river, Eaft and Weft Medina. Thcfe hundreds contain three market towns, 
fifty-two parilhes, and about twenty thoufand inhabitants. 

The morning after we had landed at Cowes, was not lefs beautiful than the pre- 
ceding evening had been interelling. The firft object which attra&ed our attention on 
the ifland, was Cowes Caftle. It is a fmall ftone building, with a femicircular bat-, 
tery, fituated on the weft-fide of the river Medina. Oppofite to it on the eaft fide of 
the river was formerly another fort of the fame kind ; and when entire, they jointly 
protected the harbour ; but the latter is now fo totally demolilhed, that there is not 
the lcaft veftige of it remaining. The caftle at Weft Cowes was erefted by Henry the 
Eighth ; it is a plain building, with a platform before it, on which are mounted a 
few cannon. The works have lately been repaired by order of his grace the Duke of 
Richmond. 

The beft view of it is on the decline of the beach towards the bathing machines. 
Here the caftle affumes another form, and (hows the round tower with the diftant bat- 
tlement. A group of trees clofe the view in one point ; — the opening of the oppofite 
fhore, among the trees, is agreeable and ftriking. 

The town of Weft Cowes Hands on a rifing ground, at the mouth of the river Me- 
dina. Its appearance, when near it, much refembles Gravefend water-fidc; but 
the internal part is far more pleafant and commodious ; — the ftreets however are nar- 
row, and the town upon the whole indifferently built. 

Cowes owes its origin and increafe to its excellent harbour ; where Ihips are not 
only fecure from ftorms, but fo happily fituated, as to be able to turn out either to 
the eaftward or weftward, every tide. It is well peopled, and enjoys a good trade 
for the fale of provifions, efpecially in time of war, when large fleets of merchant 
Chips often ride here for feveral weeks, waiting either for a wind or convoy. The in- 
habitants are in general genteel and polite, without being troublefomely ceremonious. 
Many gentlemen belonging to the navy, have feats adjoining to this town, amongft 
which are thofe of Captain Chriftian and Captain Bafkerville. Mr. White has one 
here, and another on the banks of the Medina, called Fairlce. 

Eaft Cowes, which lies on the oppofite point of land, has very defirable beauties 
with regard to its appearance and fituation, together with convenience for families that 
is not exceeded at Weft Cowes ; but it has not the fame advantages with refpeft to 
bathing. 

The fare from Cowes to Pdrtfrnouth and Southampton, as well for paffengers as 
for their h dries, carriages, &c. is fettled by the corporation of Newport j by which 
means impofitions, that might otherwife occur, are prevented. 

The market is well fupplied with fifh from Torbay, and Southampton riverj the 
former has the fuperiority for turbot, the latter for foies. Upon the whole, the ac- 
commodations. at Cowes are equal to thofe of any other watering place, and much 
more rcafonable. The town is enlarging, and from its pleafant vicinities attracts every 
year an increafe of company. 

From Mr.«Lynn’s cottage, at the top of the hill, a very extenfive view fweeps the 
diftance. Cowes lies in a bird’s eye view, with the full profped of the veffels in its 
road, and the oppofite woofly point. The hills of Ports-down are very diftindly feen ; 
but from their remdtenefs, and the large body of water that lies between, we had not 
(except at times, w'hen the ruffling wind caught in fudden patches on the water’s fur- 
face) a fufficient inteicfting feenq to deferibp, farther than as to its extenfivenefs- 
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The evening being clear, we fet off for Newport. The road from Cowes to that 
place is equal in goodnefs to any in England. A hedge row hemmed us in on both 
tides, and prevented us from enjoying the profpeXs that furrounded us. A houfe at 
the extremity of Cowes, received -its name of Birmingham, as the neighbours report, 
from the poiVeH’or of it paying his men with counterfeit half-pence. 

On the road lies the village of North wood, and to the left of it is Midham, the feat 
of Mr. Green. 

The Foreft of Alvington, King’s Foreft, or Parkhurft, by which names it is fevcrallv 
called, opens very piXurefquely; —a bold range of hills, with St. Catherine for its crown, 
binds the diftatice. The lines of the hills are charmingly irregular, and blend into each 
other’s fweeps. 

On the left hand, the curve of the river takes an opening, and fhines with reflexions 
of the neighbouring fhores. To the right, the grandeur of the hills gradually dimi- 
nilhes, and they are at length obfeured by the promontories of the foreft. 

The general hofpital of the ifland ftands adjoining to the road, about half a mile 
before you reach Newport, where thofe who unfortunately are obliged to court the um- 
brage of its charitable walls, are treated with great humanity and attention. 

The entrance to Newport is fuch as we generally find when a river meanders near it. 
A bridge is the principal objeX ; but this is too contemptible in its appearance for a 
piXure. Its ufual companion, the bufy mill, lies on the right hand of it. At St. Crofs, 
on the left is the feat of Mr. Kirkpatrick. 

The town of Newport is perhaps the pleafanteft in this part of the kingdom. The 
houfes are plain and neat ; the ftreets uniform ; and, except at the weft end, all re- 
gularly paved. The church is alfo a confpicuous and leading feature to its neatnefs; 
but it is fomewhat remarkable, that though belonging to fo populous a place, it is 
only a chapel of eafe annexed to the little village of Carilbrook. 

Here are two aflembly rooms, and a neat theatre, lately ereXed ; together with a 
free grammar fchool which was built by public fubfeription ; the fchool-room is fifty- 
feet .long, with convenient accommodations for the mafter. 

Two markets are held here every week, in which great quantities of all forts of 
grain and provifions are difpofed of, not only for the ufe of the inhabitants, but for 
lupplying the outward-bound fliips, many of which, as before obferved, touch at Cowes. 
When I mention the market, I muft not forget to notice all the farmers’ daughters 
who refort to it with the produce of their farms, and at once grace it with the charms 
of their perfons, and the winning affability of their behaviour. There is not perhaps 
in the kingdom a place where fo many lovely girls attend the market as at Newport ; 
and, at the fame time they are drafted with a degree of elegance far beyond what is 
ufually oblervabie in perfons of their rank.. You fee them, with health and fpright- 
linefs in their looks, lightly difmount from their forefters, and conveying their bafjeets, 
each to her chair, tender their butter, eggs, and fowls to fale,. with a graceful eafe 
and complaifancc, without making ufe of thole arts that are generally praXifed to pro- 
cure cuftoiners, or ever abating of the price they alii. On the two principal market 
days held here, viz. at Whitfuntide and Michaelmas, it is not uncommon to fee thirty 
or forty of them all dreffed in fo genteel a ftile, and behaving with fo much unaffeXed 
complaifance and dignity, that a Itranger might be eafily led to take them for perfons 
of quality cn mafquerade. The appearance of theCe charming girls not only excited our 
wonder and admiration, but we found that they attraXed the envy;'of all the farmers* 
daughters on the neighbouring coalts. The market houfe is in the middle of the 
town ; and they have alfo anew market appropriated to the iale of torn.. 
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The town of Newport is fituated fo nearly in the centre of the ifland, (the exact 
centrical fpot lying not a mile to the fouthward of it,) that it is thereby rendered alike 
convenient to the inhabitants of every part. We could not acquire a minute account 
of the number of perfuns of both (exes refident in it, but the houfes arc fuppofed to 
amount to near 6 co — they are chiefly conftru&ed of brick, and in general arc not 
lofty. 

Newport was incorporated by James the Firft, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 aldermen ; who, I might lay without flattery, are much more deferving the title 
of gentlemen, than feme who have pafled under our infpcclion fmee the commencement 
of our tour. 

Few places afford better accommodations for genteel people, who may vifit this 
ifland, cither on parties of plcafurc, or for the benefit of their health, than Newport. 
The deiire of giving fatisfa&ion feems to be the predominant feature of thofe who keep 
the principal inns ; and by their civility and conveniences, they have of late years at- 
tracted much company. 


Section II. 

AS we puvpofed keeping the coall from Newtown, we croffed the country to that 
place. In our way we entered rheforeft of Alvington, and purfuing a traft (high road 
there was none) that inclined to the north-welt, at length (truck into a (tony lane, 
.where we had an excellent view of Carifbrook hills ; whofe mountainous appearance 
was relieved by a woody valley, that gently doping from the foreft brow, gradually 
dwindled into the dale. 

Still purfuing our courfe through the flony lane, we palled a copfe of oaks, where the 
mountains juft mentioned received every flafli of grandeur thefolar rays could produce. 
The fea, on the right, now opened gradually, and afforded us tranlilory views of the 
mouth of Southampton river, of Luttercl’s Folly, the entrance of Beaulieu river, St. 
Leonard’*, and likewife of Lymington creek. 

As we afeended thefe northern eminences, wc had a view fufficiently extend ve to 
perceive that a range of hills, or rather mountains, runs through the centre of the 
ifland. I think I may with fome degree of exactness fix their commencement at Ca- 
rifbrook Cattle, as a valley opens between them, that takes a direct courfe from the 
inoft northern, extremity, Cowes, to the foot of St. Catherine’s. 

Thefe mountains fweep to th^ l'oulh weft, and terminate their range a little beyond 
Calborne. Here another dale feparates them from Alton downs, and the Yarmouth 
bills, which decline rather more to the westward. Frefhwater-gate and Allum- 
bay may be clearly difeerned throughout the whole way, after you have paffed the 
foreft. 

A'lvington foreft is ahnoflt entirely void of what generally gives the denomination of 
a foreft to a fract of land ; except a few pollard oaks, no trees of any confcquence 
arc to be feen upon it, till you fkirt its borders ; there indeed the oak luxuriantly in- 
termixes with the afh and elm. 

At the entrance of Newtown we met with one of thofe futye&s fo often touched by 
the pencil of Mr. Gainfborough ; a cottage overfhadowed with trees ; while a glim- 
mering light, juft breaking-through the branches, caught one corner of the (tone 
and flint fabric, aRd forcibly exprefled the conception of that great mafter. A few 
faggots, with a cart under a fhed, formed the lhadow part of the fore-ground ; and the 
New Foreft. rearing leafy tenants above the proudly fwelling waves, clofed the diftancc. 

* ’ From 
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From its name, we expe&ed to have found Newtown, a town, or at lead a large vil- 
lage ; but were quite aftonifhed when we faw that it confuted only of fix or fcven houfes. 
Many circumftauccs, however, tend to fupport the conjecture, that it was once a place 
of much greater consideration. In the reign of King Richard the Second, it was burnt 
by the French, and foon after rebuilt. 

Newtown-bay, or as it is foinctimes named, Shalfleet-lakc, makes its entrance about 
half a mile below the houfes ; but its opening wants the general accompaniments, wood 
and rock, to render it grand.-r-The banks are infipid, being devoid even of fullicient 
boldnei's.— -The point meanly Ihrinks into the ica, without a fhrub to court its fiony 
flatnefs. From the frequent breaks that open through the wood, Hampihirc was per- 
fectly pitturefque ; — the fea, as a body, added frefli glows to the colouring, and plca- 
fingly varied the landfcapc. 

The corporation of Newton, (for fmall as it is, t;;is place has to boaft a corporation, 
confining of a mayor and twelve burgefics, and fends two members to parliament,) 
annually meet at the town hail in order to chufe the rnagiftrates for the year enfuing. 
The manfion in which this meeting is held has more to boaft from its fituation, than 
from its elegance as a building. The only things in it worthy of note for their anti- 
quity are the the mayoralty chair and table. The building is of ftonc, and contains 
three rooms, with a cellar and kitchen underneath. A flight of flops lead to the 
council-chamber, or hall. 

Shalfleet-lake falls in agreeably at the foot of the hill ; while the village and 
wood rife to the left, with the downs of Brixton in its diflance. Saltern, and Ilam- 
ited point relieve the Frefh-water cliffs, and bind its land view to the eaflward. — Here 
thofe who travel for pleafure ihould purfue the woody trad to the village of Shal- 
fleet, where they will find at every avenue frefli beauties mantling to the view. 
A body of water is preferved by dams at the foot of the town, where a mill, 
entangled in the branches of its woody fides, is an agreeable object for the fore-ground. 

On the fide of a hill, well covered with trees, ftands the town of S ha 1 fleet. Little 
to excite curiofity is to be feen here except the church, which from fome antiquity 
about it, appears to have been in the Gothic itile ; but, like many of the churches in 
this ifland, it has been robbed of its antique windows, which gave an air of grandeur and 
folemnity to it, and beautified, (as they term it) with modern cafements. We have be- 
fore ccnfured this mode of beautification, and by this frefli inftance are prompted to 
remark, that all thofe who view r w ith pleafure the relics of Saxon and Gothic architec- 
ture ftill extant, mull behold with difguft the awkward attempts of thd’e good people 
to correct what Time has brought to that ftatc of perfection moft plcafing to the eye of 
a perfon of true tafte. 

Nothing further worthy of attention detaining us, w e again made for the Yarmouth 
road ; which having eroded, and left to the right, we bent our courfe towards Hatnited- 
woods. The gates we had to pafs, as the roads chiefly lie through the farmers’ grounds, 
V'crc almoft innumerable $ and the foil principally confiding of clay and marie ; In fome 
places the roads were extremely bad. The land, however, is very productive, and is 
cultivated to the road’s fide. 

The principal part <3f the land about Newtown, and extending to the fpot we were 
travelling through, is the eftate, as we were informed, of Sir Richard Woriley. It is 
not deficient towards the north-weft in woody fccnes, but thefe ar<j too thinly Scattered 
to furnifh a proper fubjcCt for a painter. The elms range too regularly to pleafe, and 
the clumps are too formal to combine. Nor is the ftilf appearance of the near hedge- 
von. 11. jf q . rows, 
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rows, which encircle the corn-fields, by any means grateful to the fight ; on the con- 
trarv, fo clofely placed, they are highly uifguding. When it is pollible to bring them 
properly into the locus of the eye, on the decline of a hill, or on a gentle rife, where 
they may bind into each other, then indeed they give peculiar pleafurc. 

From Nullified we had the oppofite view of Newtown; but fo encompaffed with 
trees, that little of the buildings were to be dilcerned. We had however a purled 
view of Gurnet Point to the north-call; and of the town of Yarmouth, as well as 
of Hurft Caltle oppofito to it, on the luiith-weft ; while Lymington to the north welt 
perfected the picture. 

From Handled we once more returned to the Yarmouth road, and entered it at Lin- 
wood Green. Mr. Barrington’s feat to the left, with its furrounding woods, arc in line 
order ; and gracefully fill the left hand feene. — At the entrance of the common we ob- 
tained the nobleft view the ifland had as yet prefen ted us. Had not the fca toward-, 
the Ifle of Portland caufed fo large an opening, it had every appearance of a Weli- 
inoreland feene. The hills rofe with all the inajelty of the Shiddaw mountains ; the 
valley produced a lake, with a lonely copfe to cafe its winding fhoret. ; while the downs 
of Afton falling to the more llately fweep ot Frelh-water bills, dole their bolduefs 
behind Frefii-water church. Nor were the Carilhrook hills lbs didinguilhablo ; their 
irregular pile bringing in a proportion to the eflect. 

1'hc valley was crowded with its ufual inhabitants, various kinds of cattle, and launch- 
ed into every extreme the voluptuous hand of Nature could bellow ; the foliage of the 
fore-ground harmonioufly difplayed its glowing verdure, and enchanted the fight. Every 
hill brought its foot to the dale, and formed a frelh avenue lor the winding 11 ream. — 
The fpire of Frelh-water, darting forth irom its vernal attendants, caught the roving 
eye, and gave additional charms to the diltance. Nature here feented yet to be in em- 
bryo, and fcarccly to have begun, what, in a few years, will excite in the mind of every 
fentimcntal beholder the higheft pleafure and admiration. The feene behind it was 
not equally inviting : the point of land between Yarmouth town and Handled head 
broke up in the middle of it, and feparated the mountains from the fhores of the lea. 
Here Southampton water juft crept in between the didances, and brought its woody 
range to the furfacc of the river. Yarmouth, which lay before us, did not appear fo 
interfiling as it ought to have done, from its lying quite flat in the point of view from 
which we faw it. 

Whin wc entered the town, we were not a little difappointed, but it was an agreeable 
difappointment. From its appearance at a didance, we expected to have feen a con- 
temptible place; but, on the contrary, we found the buildings in general neat and clean, 
though rathbr low. They were mod ly of done, or white wafiied. If Yarmouth was 
paved, it would be little inferior to Newport in neatnefs. 

Having often heard of Yarmouth cadle, we went to fee it; but how unlike a fortrefs! 
Scarcely any thing of ftrength appeared about it, and -as little worthy of oblervation. 
The view from .it was the only latisfa&ion we obtained by our vifit, and tjiat was far in- 
ferior to many feenes we had puffed before. 

The conveniences of Yarmouth are very great, both to its own inhabitants, and to 
thofe of the oppofite fhores. A paflage-boat paffes to and fron> Lymington every day, 
with accommodations both for padengers and horfes. And the paffage from onelhoro 
to the other being but from Five to fix miles acrofs, it is thereby rendered reciprocally 
convenient to thofe ftho refide on the wedern parts of the bland, and to the inhabitants 
of the lower parts of Hamplhire and Dorfetfhire. 

* * . The 
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The fliores abound with a great variety of {hells, which are not found in fuch quan- 
tities at any other part of the ifland. The fifh on this coalt are chiefly foies and other 
flat fifh 5 and they are caught in fuch plenty, that they contribute greatly towards the 
fupport of the poor. 

The borough of Yarmouth fends two members to parliament, and ranks as the third 
town in the ifland. It is likewile a corporate town, to which confequencc it was raifed 
by King James theFirfl. r J he charter directs, that when a mayor is to be eluded, the 
iiiquefl; by whom he is to be chof* n, confiding of ten common council men and two 
commoners, fliall be Unit up in the town-ball, without pro vi ferns &c. till nine out oi, 
the twelve agree in the choice 

Its diltance from Newport is ten miles ; but the road for pk-afurable travelling is the 
word in the ifland. There are not le's than 52 gates to be pafled between the two 
places, which greatly adds to the irk fo nine's of ii. 

'I lie river Yar prefen ts a beautiful entrance, and takes a double courfc. The branch 
to the fouth-calt pafles the valley before defcnbtd, and fau liters up to Tapnell; a vil- 
lage floated at the bottom of .Alton downs. The other branch forms a more 
co is fide ruble body, and 1’een from Frefh-water, appears as a lake, the hills meeting, 
and the {bores projecting, lo as to prevent the eye from perceiving its communication 
with the lea. 

Theoppolbe Ihores of Norton, which form the entrance of the river, are pleafmgly 
diverlified with broken grounds and groups of trees; and likewile with intevpofing cot- 
tage roofs that bleak the too regular clumps. It is navigable to the mills of Frefh water, 
where the bridge prelims a iufficicut body to add grandeur to the landlcapc, and 
allow Hope for the pencil. 

Section III. 

HAVING re fre flied our herds, we fet out the fame evening for Frclh-ivater Gate, 
taking the road that had brought us to Yarmouth from Limvood Green. We then 
11 ruck into the fir It right-hand road, leading to the bridge that crofles the foutn-eaft 
courle of the river. 

Here the bridge became an objelt. From the hills adjoining to Yarmouth it is view- 
ed to ibmc advantage, but here it redoubled its harmony with the valley. —The fun was 
warm and declining. — i he ivy that had helped to deface its lidcs, now brightened its 
appearance, and gavt, as an atonement for its ravages, its friendly aid to bind the 
building, and variegate its general tints. — Nor did the hills in the 'diltance di.ninifh the 
fplondor of the dene; a wood iwept un the oilier fide of tile bridge from hill to hill, 
and formed a perfect amphitheatre. 

The colouring was iuperb and rich ; a glow of purple flained the diltance, w hile the 
Hint rays of the fun juli: caught the bridge, and glided along the tops of the wood. 
The fiJe-fcreens lay, one in a half tint, the oppolite one entirely in Ihadovv ; the whole 
blending fo uniformly, that it had the molt pleating eflett we had den in any view 
during our whole route. 

At the dec lei 1 lion of the fun, efpecially in the month of September, the grandeft: 
c-filcts of light and fhade are obdrvable. The movement of tiled rapturous tranfits 
of Nature are inliantaiieous ; and if not clofely obferved, fly before the eye is half gra- 
tified. The colouring at tlys time is always challe ; and the length of the fhadowsfrom 
the mountains, in general confine the light to a principal object ; Ithich, if it dot-s not 
as quickly tlrike the imagination as its motion it haily, every beauty inufl inevitably be 
lolt. 

I am 
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I am convinced that the remnants of light in an evening are much finer when the fun 
returns to the fouth, than when in the fpring it approaches the northern hemifphere. 
Nor does it lofe any of its luftre by fetting where the ocean conftitutes the horizon. 
In general its lights are clearer, and diffufe a greater variety of colours to the land ; 
while the water babbling up in gentle waves, catches its rays, and gives us the very 
foul and fpirit of Claude's matter pieces. 

The evening drawing on, we haftened towards the intended fpot. Thorly furprized 
us when we entered it. From the maps of the ifland we had been led to expeft that 
this pariih contained a confiderable village ; but a few houfes only prefented them- 
felves, and thofe furrounded by woods. Wilmingham is a pleafant fpot, but nothing 
further. 

From Afton we had a frefli view of the feene we had had from the entrance of 
Yarmouth. The cliff of Frelhwater Gate rofe with majettic grandeur, but from its 
chalky corner abruptly obtruded itfelf. The lines of Afton downs ranged beauti- 
fully ; while the nobler afeent of the downs of Frelhwater doubled their fplendor ; 
a gleam of light ftole over the hills, and prefented the woody vale with force and 
bloom. The furzy ferub that ttraggled on the furface of the mountains, was a 
great helpmate to foften their fidcs. The laft, but not the leaft addition to this 
view, is the village on the oppolite fide of the water, whofe reflections gave every 
different hue to heighten the ftudy. We much regretted the want of a fore-ground, 
as nothing but a patch of ripe corn continually encountered the fight. Nor could we 
help wiihing for a few of thofe feenes that prefented themfelvcs in the New Foreft; 
fome of its noble oaks would have fully completed the grandeur of the feene before 
us. 

We now afeended Afton down, and for the firtt time had an uninterrupted view of 
the fea. The profpect was fine; — the evening was ferene ; — and the billows, as if for- 
getful of their ufual boifteroufnefs, feemed to be lulled to a ftate of tranquillity by the 
warblings of the feathered fongtters in the neighbouring groves, whofe little throats 
poured forth, in mod melodious notes, their grateful tranfports to the Great Giver of 
their daily food. — To add folemnity to the feene, the fluttering fails of the furrounding 
veffels lay motionlcfs ; nor admitted even the gentleft breath of the zephyrs that wan- 
toned about them. 

On the right lay the fpot called Frefhwater Gate, which, we were informed, derives 
its name from its being placed there to prevent the water of an adjacent lpring from 
uniting with the fea. This derivation, however, does not feem to be very well 
grounded. 

A cottage' is the only habitation to be found here, but that cottage, which is kept by 
a publican, affords every accommodation a traveller can wilh for ; and frequent parties 
of plcafure arc made to*it. 

The cliffs that form Frefli water-bay are very high, and when you look down from 
them, you find a 1 degree of terror excited in the mind. Many parts of them, unable to 
withftand the conftant ravages of the fea, have been wafhed down. On the left hand of 
the bay, two large mattes of the cliffs have been torn from the fides, and have fallen 
perpendicularly into the water. In the bottom of one of theft fragments, there is a 
large chafm, forming a perfect arch ; the other appears to be (till unhurt by the de- 
predations of the fpray. 

From this fpot *St. Catherine’s appears the mod fouthem boundary of the 
ifland ; and owing to the chalky cliffs' which arc about half way up its fide, on 
a platform of green, la frequently taken for. fome ancient cattle.. The fliore towards 

• it 
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it is rocky, and the cliffs exceedingly fteep, with fmall tufts of grafs growing on their 
(ides. 

But when we viewed the cave of Freflnvater, wc were loft in wonder at the dire- 
ful effects of the raging foam. Thefe cliffs meafure, from the furface of the fca at low 
water to their top, near fix hundred feet. The cave is a natural cavity in the bottom 
of the rocks, forming two arches. Thofe who vifit it can only enter at knv water. 
The infides of the arches arc overgrown with mofs and weens, and ferve as a fine 
contrail to the fea and cliffs. Several pieces of rock, which have fallen from the af- 
cvnts, block up the pafiage into the cave at half tide. Among theft?, one in particu- 
lar, much larger than the reft, riles foine feet above high-water mark ; the form of 
which I have particularly fketched, and it accompanies the annexed view of this roman- 
tic fput. 

Stakes arc faftened to the rocks, and others are placed on the Ihorc, to which cords 
arc fixed, that palling from Item to Item of the boats belonging to the place, prevent 
them from being beaten to pieces by the furf, or carried to fea when the wind blows 
hard. The bottom is a fine fand ; and from the healthy fituation of the fpot, would be 
an excellent place to cllablilh a bathing machine ; but there being no houl'es near, a 
confiderable objection may arife from that circumftance. 

On this lliore the naturalill will find numerous attractions for his fcientific researches. 
A variety of foflils are impregnated with the rocky fubllance of the cliffs, together 
with native [pars ; — copperas (tones are frequently thrown by the tide on the beach ; 
— and pieces of iron ore, in its primitive date, are fometimes lire wed along the 
fhore. Veins of rocks, Ihooting from the cliffs, rim to a length that cannot be af- 
ccrtained, into the fea. At a dillance they appear like water-pipes; and on exami- 
nation, arc found to confifl in the middle of a vein of black rock, covered with an 
incrultation of iron. The lliape of tin. fe veins is lingular, but very regular, and 
pointed ; they dart into the fea among the other rocks which form the entrance of the 
cave. 

Several cavities appeared to be in the rocks as wc viewed them towards the Needles,, 
but none of them led to a fubtorraneous palia^e of any length. 1 here are three or 
four at the bottom of the range called Main-Bench, but none equal to I'relhwatcr- 
Cave. 

Having made all the obfervations we could on this bay, and the night creeping 
on apace, we retired to the village j but not with any very (anguine hopes of meet- 
ing with agreeable accommodations. We, however, found Inch, as all thofe who 
are in purfuit of the beauties of Nature, and can fea'l on the delight!: 1 feenes Ihe 
prefents, will readily put up with. To fuch, a favoury rather, a flice of brown 
bread, with a draught of home-brewed beer, is a feall $ the humble pallet, a bed of 
down. 

Wilhing to view a fun rife on thefe hills, we rofe by break of day j but fo different 
arc the morning and evening fccncs of the illand from thofe on the oppofite (bores,, 
that it is fcarcely to be credited, unlefs you narrowly watch every operation of Nature. 
We expected to have feen the fun burll from behind the cadent hills, and immediately 
fcatter the dewy fubftanccs that fall in great profufion here ; bur inftead of viewing his 
rays contending only with the morning vapours, as the day broke, a thick condenfcd 
cloud reared itfelf Iron! the fouth-ealt, and continued to increase in ijs fize, till it enve- 
loped all tile hills in a gloomy (hade. Shortly after, a glimmering ray oi light IkirteJ 
the horizon, and diffuled its beams to every point, but that in lb weak and faint a man- 
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ner as was far from pleafing. From irs earlicft approach, at the dawning of tiie day, 
v; bad cut •; hopes of feeing the fun gild the tops of the mountains with all its 
brilliance, and break, with grand mr on the neighbouring copfe ; but in this we were 
’diiaj. pointed. We were informed by the farmers refident here, that they fcarcely 
ever knew the day break in this manner, with clouds accompanying the opening 
dawn, but that the enfuing day proved very hot. For once, however, they were 
uiilhiken : during this u.y the rain frequently descended on our heads in tor- 
rents. 


A Dun: Bay was our route on the fu receding day • where our expectations were not 
in the leaf! d-.gree di appointed. In our way to it, fevecal confined views, at the foot 
of the mount ams, had much the fame appearance as the Cumberland and Weihnorland 

a iione-fided cottage, with one half of the roof dated, the 


hills give to a pichm. 


other covered with a molly thatch, i'urrounded by pleafing clumps of trees and pro- 
jections of rocks from the overgrown ferny heath ; — white a ihatter 1 gate bounds foine 
n earl) -ru neel itony wall, thaL mcloies a Hock of flieep, and confines them upon the 
rugged Deep. 


Scenes oj this: kind frequently fkirted the road’s fide till we reached the funimit of 
the path that led to the warren. Here a new feene ru filed upon us, as pleafmg as it 
was pidurtfqre. The declivities of the valley was a fine fpccimen of broken ground ; 
— the i. urrows of the little inhabitants of the warren added relief to the rocks and ver- 
dure that adorned its fides; — and a mixture of gravel and marie, with hen- and there 
inafT s of white laud, contributed to the perfection that was vifible to every difcriminating 
eye ; - while the Needles terminated the lirft fight, the ifle of Portland conipofed tiie 
great eft diftance. 


•tvs we defcotuled the road, a hoi fo, tied to a bufh, obflruflcd our prog rds. Sup- 
pofing it to belong to l’onie vifitor, like ourfelves, of thefe picturefque fccncs, who, 
finding the hill too Deep, and the road too rugged, to ride down witli fafety, had de- 
mounted and walked down, we followed the example he had fet us: — but what was 
our lurprize, when coming up with the owner of the hirfe, we recognifed him to be 
my worthy Iricnd, Mr. i.a forte, a very ingenious ani l ! 

Before our arrival, this gentleman had ranlacked the fpot ; and did not hefifate to 
pronounce the fight equal to any he had ever feen, either in or out of the Hand we 
\vi re upon. As from the nature of our plan, our fpecimens of this place mult tail very 
Dion of the nuinberlels beauties it exhibits, for a more extenfivc repreiei: 1 it. n o> them 
wc will beg leave to refer our readers to the works of the beii.iv-m 'in .or: e.l anilt; 
from whoJe cliafre and com a pencil every beauty, juftly and pleafinglv •! lineatecl, 
may be ex'pecleci ; and from his rapturous exclamations when on tin- t p ■ ■ weave 
not without hopes that the next exhibition at the Royal Academy will U graced with 
them 

The mountainous cliffs that form Allum Bay are terrific in the extreme; a huge 
angle of rock, .(helving over your head, is the conflant accompaniment «f th • heights; 
and many of them are near feven hundred feet from the fur face of the feu at low 
wat t. 

In thefe ro<*ks the p-ogrefitve operations of nature in their formation are eafdy dif- 
rerii.ble. - We found them to be compofed of a regular gradat.cn of lubdance::, fro-n 
a w.itery clay to a perfect and fubltamial petrefa&ion. The win.ei ILHs, an‘d 'i- 
c. fl mi ra/ag.s of Vm lea, frequently hurl large tufts of arth from the iLperi lous 
heights to die brand beneath > and thefe, lying there immovable, gather iron. ' ! « e 
’ * , 14 , undula- 
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undulations of the waves, fmall (hells, foflils, and pieces of flint ; till hardened by 
time, and the petrifying quality of the water, they become at length a perfect fub- 
flar.ce. 

We broke feveral large clumps, which had undergone this tranfmutation, and 
found that they had attracted, every marine production. In their primary hate they 
appeared to have been chiefly clay, without any durability. Their fecoud it ate was, 
when five water had thrown its floating w&ris round their Inks, and had juit begun to 
attract the folk! jr\ rticles and pieces of broken fliells, which, entangling in the mol's 
and teg nents, ihdr • remained, and contributed to their growing ftivngth. In their 
third jjmerof.i' n v. e Sound, that flint a'd J’par had forc’d their way into their centre, 
and cemented the e,> h fog' ther, till, in the courfe of dine, the water had petrified, 
an-t cloth-d than vvn. copperas (tones andiron ore for their outward coat. Their 
fourth and lafl l!.:ee was, when', til » wuv.-s having walked them every tide, they 
pliiulv o-'h'bited, on i heir < utward appear nice, all the foregoing full 'lances entirely 
convened to hard foi:d rock. The tiiuiuicticTs with which we examined th ii; 
Hoik 1 , left us not the lealt room to doubt but that lalt water is poiT'fled of the 
power to petrify, in a (erics of time, the foiled and mod dtlfoluble ulL-mblage of 
earths. 

The fine white fand b. fore mentioned is found here, about a hundred feet above the 
furface of the beach, of a pe. diar quality, 'l'he Uratum lies oct ween two others of 
clay. This land k th ' only hut that is to be fouml in thele kingdoms fit for making 
white glals; it is like.v !'• u fed at Worcel ter for mamiladuring china; nor will any 
other do for thefe uks. The miners employed in digging it informed us, that this vein, 
from repeated examinations, has been found to run entirely through, from the extremity 
of the point oppoiite to Yarmouth to the downs of Alton. It belongs to Mr. Urry, of 
Yarmouth, and i lie profit aiding from it is very confiderable. As often as the weather 
will permit, wikis hem /ilium Buy to load with it. — Mere likewfe is dug the tobacco 
pipeclay before fpoken of. 

The compofitions of the foil which form rhefe ftupendous heights are of the greateft 
variety we ever meet with. — The bottom is a nard mixture of flint and chalk, whole 
durability is able to encounter any attacks but the ocean’s fury. Too next vein is a 
black, foftith mud, or watery clay, over which is an ochre of. a bright call. Here 
the land-pits take their rife, whole llratuin, mcaluring ten feet in depth, is fitu- 
ated on the hard plain floor of ochre before mentioned, having above it another 
vein of much the lame quality. Over thefe we oblervcd a variety pf coloured 
clays and earths, fotne of which were of a perfect pink and green hue, with the 
interpolition of chalk, flint, and mould, without diftindion. In (hurt, I fcarcely 
think that any part of the kingdom produces, in lo fmall a compafs, fucha mixture of 
foils. 

The workmen are feldom able to continue working at the fand-pits longer than 
the month of Odober; fometimes not Id long. In the winter, the leu, agitated by 
the violent fouth-weft winds, which then generally blow, breaks into the pits, and, 
undermining the other heights, brings down the whole force of the mountain. When 
thefe c rallies happen, they may bedillindly heard at the village, of Ftefh- water, though 
two miles diffant. 

This l'ufficiently accounts for the great quantities of rock that bind the Ihores. 
When they fall to' the water’s edge, every tide, as before oblerved* adds permanency 
to their fubltance. A little nearer to the chalky Ikies of Frelhwater downs we Hid 
found greater cavities in the earth. Thq quantity ,of rain that in this part f weeps 

. * along 
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along the downs, here finds a vent. The day being rainy and boifterous, we enjoyed 

peculiar fatisfa&ion from viewing the ravages incefiantly committed by it. — A bold 
itream iffued from the top of the rocks, which joined feveral fmallcr ones about a 
quarter of the way down; where, violently burfting on the large clumps of iron ore 
from which the earth had been walked, they gave grandeur and beauty to the. feene. 
When the torrents Caufed by the rain are very violent, they carry all befbre them 
from the heights, leaving their impregnations on the furface of the earth. Large 
inafics, of a green colour, appeared on many of the points, which we fuppofed to 
have been caufed by the quantity of copperas that ties on the rocks-; and we likewife 
found feveral Hones Itrongly infufed with a tindurc of that mineral. 

Nor are thefe cliffs deficient in iron ; feveral fprings iffue from the fidcs of them, 
which, in their paffage to the fca, leave a fediment behind them tindured with it. 
A great quantity of iron ore lies along the beach, which, like the rucks before de- 
feribed, had received additional flrength from having been expofed to the air and fea. 
Some of thefe we found as loft as clay, and many harder than the rocks themfelves ; 
for, on oppofing their flrength, the iron remained whole, while the rocks chipped in 
pieces. 

Thefe rocks and earths, when the water leaves them, appear very like the Glacierc 
mountains, in Switzerland ; feveral hundred points fhoot upwards, gradually de- 
creafing in their circumference. We obferved that the fprings, even when not aug- 
mented by the rain, formed two or three cafcadcs ; and thefe, at the time we viewed 
them, were by no means contemptible ones. We thought them fo intere fling that we 
took the annexed view of them. But it muft be obferved, that as thefe feenes, from 
the before- mentioned devaftations, alter every year, they may not perhaps be found ex- 
actly in the fame pofition as when viewed by us. Whether they are or no, it is certain 
they will net be feen to lefs advantage, as every fummer adds frefli, though tranfient 
beauties to them. 

The time to fee them in their greateft perfection muft be while the fun is fettiug ; 
his beams then giving additional force to every touch nature fo wantonly fports with ; 
as they ftand at the ciofe of the day directly in his focus. 

We now paffed along the beach, ftill nearer to the white borders of the Needles, 
where frefli objects enchanted our fight. A ftupendous afeent, near five hundred 
feet in height, with another rather lefs, one of them of a perfect pink colour, the other 
of a bright ochre with its foot covered with the green fediment of copperas, had an 
appearance as wonderful as uncommon. So hidden a difference, though Angular, 
muft, when blended in a picture, produce a charming harmony. The only ftilf ob- 
ject was the white c lifts ; but the glare of thefe was rather alleviated by the weeds 
which hung down them, and the blue furface of the flints. 

The point that extends to thol’e fatal rocks, called the Needles, (which once, th'ere 
is not the leaft room to doubt, formed the extremity of the land,) is near a quarter 
-of a mile in length. From its fides How feveral ftreams, but they, are too finall to 
form a body. '] he quality of the water of thefe ftreams is allowed, by feveral gentle- 
men who have analizcd it, to be very good. They are chiefly chalybeate; but one 
w r c tailed left the rancorous flavour of copperas behind. It was not, however, fuf- 
Jicieut to ailed the flomach. There is every probability that this long wafte will in 
time become, like the Needles, a terror to leamean ; but it will require many* centu- 
ries to bring fo grStnd an objeCt to perfection. 

As we returned, a number of finalHtones rattled down from the fides of the rocks, 
•which we thought, *at firft, were tltrown by lbme playfoine boys who were above ; 
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but we foon found it was occafioncd by the fheep that were grazing on the very brink 
of the precipice, fome of whom had even got below the edge, in order to pick up the 
herbs that fkirt its brow.) 

The only inhabitants of this dreadful promontory are gulls and puffings, who refort 
to it about the month of May, to breed, and 'leave it towards September. The coun- 
try peopte refident in this part of the ifland are very dexterous in taking the eggs of 
thefe birds. This they do by means of an iron crow, which they fix into the ground 
on the top of the cliffs, and fufpending themfelves from it, in a bafket fallened to a 
rope, they get at the nefts.— -A method not unlike that purfued by the gatherers 
of fainphire, from the fide of Dover Cliffy as defcribed by Shakefpeare, in his King 
Lear : 


- Half way down 

Hangs one that gathers famphire dreadful trade ! 

Methinks, he feems no bigger than his head.” 

As foon ns the men get thus fufpended, they halloo ; upon which the birds quit the 
holes wherein their eggs are depofited, and flying away, leave them a prey to the un- 
feeling plunderer. The eggs of thefe birds are found here in great plenty, and this is 
the only part of the coaft where they build. Some of them make even the Needles a 
receptacle for their young. Strangers frequently buy thefe eggs through curiofity ; 
but they are feldom eaten, except by the country people who take them, and who 
likewife lbmctimes deftroy the birds for the fake of their feathers, by knocking them 
down with flicks as they fly out of their holes. 

The chief food of thefe birds is fifli, which they take with extraordinary agility, 
picking them up as they (kirn along the furface of the fea. The puffing is a fpecies of 
the feagull, differing from it only in colour, its heads and wings being promifeuoufly 
covered with brown fpots. — Many gentlemen refort to thefe cliffs, in order to en- 
joy the amufement of fhooting ; and as, upon hearing the report of the gun, feveral 
hundreds of the birds leave their holes at a time, and hover about, they generally find 
excellent fport. 

At I.ymington the Needles have a very pleafing appearance, not unlike that which 
St. Catherine’s makes when feen from Frefhwater gate. The Angular eft’e&s that 
time, has wrought on the beach of thefe celebrated rocks, was the laft thing which 
engaged our attention. — The pebbles and flints lying on the furface of ir, are per- 
fectly frnooth, from the repeated fri&ion of the waves, and the force with which the 
fea dafhes them againft each other ; lb that they appear .exaftly like a great number of 
marbles, only of a more confiderable fize. Here likewife many veins of iron, refem- 
bling water-pipes, like thofe at Frefhwater gate, before defcribed, launch a long way 
into the lea ; and, although the bottom is Tandy, it requires a thorough knowledge of 
the coaft to land dear of the rocky parts. 

The weeds, called here by the country people delfe and tangle, grBw and flourifh 
on thefe rocks ; and they are likewife fuperbly touched with a bright yellow mo.fs, 
which adds relief to the other tints that ftrew the fhore. A Hum is alfo found here, 
but in no great quantity, nor very good in its quality. Fro nr this circunfflahce we may 
fuppofe the bay to have received its name. 
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Section IV. 

WE now left this place, but not without great regret, having received inexpressible 
pleafure from its tremendous grandeur ; of which we have endeavoured to give oUr 
readers feme idea in the annexed plate. Having mounted our horfes, and being 
joined by the gentleman we had accidentally fallen in with, we fat out with a defign 
to afeend the downs of Frefh water ; but miffing the road, we attempted to climb 
the mountain. The flipperynefs, however, of the grafs, occafionedby the rain, 
and the fteepnefs of its tides, prevented us from carrying this defign into execution. 
We accordingly difmounted, and, with great difficulty, regained the road. And 
we would take this opportunity to caution all thofe who vifit the Hie of Wight, not, 
in any part of it, to leave the beaten road, if they can poffibly avoid it ; for though 
the people of the country, who aVe not eafily terrified at any intricacies, can readily 
find the neareft way from place to place over the downs, yet if you do not per- 
ceive a track to lead up the hill, you may be allured there is no paffable road that 
way. 

Having regaled ourfelves at Frelhwater gate, we again mounted the downs of 
Afton. From the extreme height of thefe plains, and of the adjacent ones, we gener- 
ally found the fummits of them barren, while the vallies are exceedingly fruitful ; and 
where the hills are cultivated, and grain fown, from the almolt continual north-eaft 
winds that fweep over them in the winter, and their being expofed to the fcorching 
rays of the fun in the fumrner, (a contrail: unfavourable to vegetation,) we often ob- 
ferved, that while a part of it was green, the reft was Hunted and parched up. This 
difference in the ripenefs, together with the fmallnefs of the ear, even in its higheft 
perfe&ion, renders the cultivation of corn on thefe elevated fpots very unprofitable, 
and not worthy of the farmer’s attention. 

They, however, afford a fweet and rich pafture for Iheep, and fome are kept upon 
them ; yet not fo many as there might be ; nor is it in the power of argument to pre- 
vail on the farmers to extend fo beneficial a branch. The Iheep in thefe parts appear 
to be of the Dorfetlhire breed — tall, and well fleeced ; and the mutton is equal in 
goodnefs to any in Great Britain. 

Wilhing to ‘keep as clofe to the fea Ihore as poffible, we now made for Compton 
Chine ; but met with nothing interefting till we eroded Compton Down ; we then 
came to a fmall village, called Brook. The chine of Brook has a greater chafm to 
prefent than Compton j but even this did not come up to our expectations. The vil- 
lage of Brook lies in a recefs formed by two mountains, which lheltcr it from the vio- 
lence of the winds. 

The' places to which, in thefe parts, the name of- chine is given, are breaks or 
chafms in the cliffs, which feem to have been occafioned by fome violent eruption or 
infringement of the ocean. Through fome of them we obferved fprings to flow. 

From Brook we croffed to Mottilton j and in our way paffed through a foil entirely 
different from any wc had ..hitherto feen. For near two miles the furface of the road 
confifted of fand, perfectly red. Under this was a vein of white fand. And beneath 
that a great quantity of iron ore, intermixed with flint and chalk. 

The variation of tlte foil in this ifland is beyond defeription. They may be truly 
termed the vagaries of nature y in which Ihe fports with uncontrolled extravagance. 
Every year, to an obfewant ahd frequent vifitor of the ifland, flie prefents fomething 
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new ; and in every alteration Ihe feems to be more luxuriant. To-day we find her 
, thrufting forth fome bold promontory into the fea, in order to check the impetuous 
, waves, and afford the mariner an afylum from their fury. To-morrow, unmindful of 
the magnificence of her former work, fhe hurls the foaming wave againd its ltately 
fide, and levels it with the humbler fhore ; and probably after having tumbled this 
precipice headlong down its craggy deep, fhe forms a rugged dony channel for fome 
rapid torrent, produced by the heavy rains that fo frequently annoy the wedern coads of 
England j which rufhing down its fide, forms at once maffes for the artid, and prcfents 
a pleafing fight to the curious fpe&ator. 

The hills of Yarmouth, as well as the vallies of Newtown and Shalfleet, were no 
longer vifible, as we proceeded to Mottidon, being intercepted by the Brixton moun- 
tains, which, from their height, except diredtly in the road- way, are utterly impaffable. 
The village of Mottidon is a very defirable fpot, pleafantly fituated, and commanding 
charming views of the fea. The church is antique, but almod robbed of its grandeur 
by the modem mode of beautifying we have fo often cenfured. 

About half a mile from the village, after we had left it, a fcene prefented itfelf that 
ftruck us with furprize and admiration. The village, behind us, which is almod fur- 
rounded by woods, jud opened fufficient to prefent its church, fpire, and entrance ; to- 
gether with an old houfe of done, which the fun caught full upon ; — the trees lying in 
fhadow, formed the fore-ground ; — while the didant cliffs of Frelh-water, Main Bench, 
and Scratchel’s Bay, clofed upon the verdure of the wood which furroundcd the village, 
and brought it out ; the relief was adonifhing, and the fight peculiarly pleafing. The 
fea lay in fliadow in the didance j and feveral veffels, with light glancing on their top- 
fails, finilhed the view. 

Such fcenes frequently encounter the eye here, but fall infinitely fiiort when defcribed, 
of what they are in reality. To pourtray them in their own glowing colours is not 
in the power of my pen or pencil ; to point cut fuch as are mod linking, and to give a 
dcfcription as nearly adequate as poffible, is the utmod I can do. 

The downs of Brixton on our left often afforded fine back-grounds. A number 
of rocks dart from the brows of the hills, the mofs and grafs charmingly blending on 
their furface. A few patches of white, occafioned by holes which the Ihcep had made 
to lie in, were rather dii'guding to the fight. From the very great height of the rocks, 
the fheep that grazed on the brows of them appeared like dots of white ; they, how- 
ever, when they grouped, drongly heightened the effeft. There was a littlenefs 
in the valley before us, occafioned by feveral aukward clumps of ill-grown trees, that 
broke the fine fweeps it took. The hill of St. Catherine’s and Appuldurcombc termi- 
nated the view. Black Down alfo prefented its loftinefs, and added to the fcene. 

We left Pitt Place and Chilton Chine to the right, and palled on to Brixton, or, as 
it is called here, Brifon.' The corruption of this proper name renders it ncccfiary for 
me to mention, that the names of places are not uncommonly corrupted in theft parts. 
Nay, if you inquire the road to any place, calling it as it is ufually written, the odds 
are confidently againlt you, but that they tell you there is no fuch place.’ Even 
the people of Newport indulge themfelves in thcfc liberties: fo that unlefs you 
have a map with yon to re&ify their mifnomers, you are very oftemat a lofs how to 
proceed. 

Brixton is one of the largeft villages in this part of the ifland, and, in my opinion, 
one of the pleafantelt. The road through it is clean, and kept In good order. It is 
conveniently fituated, in point of diftancc, from the bay to which it gives name. The 
parilh church belonging to it Hands towards the Ikirts of the village ; but this alfo has 
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had the iron hand of embellifhment laid on it. A ftream pafles through this place, 
which takes its rife near Mottifton, and empties itfelf into the bay at Jackman’s Chine. 
At the bottom of the village, as we courfed its fides, we obferved this brook to widen, 
when it afforded a pleafing effe£t. 

The inundation of the lea, completing what fome eruption had begun, forms here a 
Ihort declivity, overgrown with fcrubby bufhes. There is alfo a boat-houfe here, where 
feveral boats are kept in readinefs to aflift the unfortunate mariners, in cafe of {hip- 
wreck:;, which arc not tinfrequent on this coaft. The bay, as to its appearance, affords 
nothing very pleafing to the fight ; every wave, however, that broke upon its beach', '* 
where there is a conftant furf, brought a charm with it. 

This furf we loon viewed in all its terrors ; for the morning turning hazy, a (form 
commenced, which obliged us to take Ihelter in the boat-houfe. From hence we faw 
the fea, with its wonted fury, waging war with the more peaceable cliff ; while the tor- 
rent, in wild career, rufhing from the heights down the clay and ftony fteep, forced its 
way through the foaming billows, and tin&ured with its ft reams the borders of 
the bay. 

After waiting an hour, by which time the florm was abated, we again fet forward, 
with a determination to fkirt the boundaries of *the cliffs which lay peareft to the fea. 
Several recedes obtrude themfelves on the land, but without producing that terrific effedt 
we had frequently feen them do. 

We fwept round the Bay of Brixton, but received no very great pleafure from view- 
ing its formal plains. On our left we obferved Black Down to open, and prefent us 
with a view or Culver Cliff’s, which lie at the eaftern extremity of the iffand. The 
vallies throughout the iffand frequently form a curve round the foot of fome dreadful 
precipice, and lead your fight to the mod beautiful feenes. We were here gratified 
with one of thefe ; which, difdaining all bounds, began its opening at Sandown, to 
the eaftward, and turning round the foot of St. Catherine’s, joined the vallies of Brix- 
ton and Chale, and from thence ran on to Frefh- water. Notwithftanding we were 
now on the lowefl part of the iffand, we had a very plain and diftinft view of its ex- 
tremeft bounds. 

It may be neceffary to remark* for the benefit of thofe who vifit thefe parts, that, in 
going round this coaft, great inconvenience attends keeping clofe to the lea ; as the 
road over the downs is impaflable for carriages, and even \ery troublefomc to thofe on 
fiorP back ; there being near fifty gates between Fre fit- water gate and St. Catherine’s, 
and thofe of the worft kind. In almoft every field we were obliged to difinounf, in 
order to cut the cords by which they were fattened, otherwife we fliould not have been 
able’ to have ^proceeded. 

Continuing our route, we came to Barns Hole, which might properly be deemed gt. 
chine. As the operations of Nature in the formation of works of this kind admit of 
many hypothefes, I fhall give my opinion of it with diffidence. * Barns Hole is a vaft 
chafm in the earth, fronting the fea, which extends a confiderable way towards Brixton; 
and, as you enter it, infpir.es the mind with horror. The entrance has the appearance 
of leading to fome fubterraneous pafi’age, which furnifhes a retreat for a neft of robbers. 
The fides of it are four hundred feet high, meafured from the*water, and are coated 
on the outfide with a difmal black earth, which confirms -the terror imprcfleU on the 
imagination by the firft view of it. It is furrounded by a loathfome, unfruitf ul foil,' and- 
fcarcely a fhrub cardfc to cling to its fteep afeents. A ftream pafles through it that 
empties itfelf into the fea. ‘ 
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The reflexions that arofe In our minds on viewing fuch a combination of ftriking 
effeXs, were, that they mud have been occafioned by fome great convulfion of Nature ; 
who, being internally overloaded,- difeharged the extraneous matter by fome terrible 
eruption. This fuppofition feems to be confirmed by the quantity of minerals, and the 
variety of foils, that are found about it. Several fpecimens of fulphurous matter,, 
though not very ftrongly impregnated, lay on the Ihore. 

Section V. 

WE now made our way towards Atherfield Point, leaving the village of Atherfield, 
and alfo Kingftone, to the left. A great noblenefs of valley extends all the way to 
Chale ; but it is too much cultivated to afford an artifl fatisfaXion. 

Still continuing on the downs, vve came to that point of Chale Bay which is called 
Atherfield Point, traverfing nearly the fame kind of foil and country we had hitherto 
done. The hills of St. Catherine began now to form a noble appearance. At 
Frefh-water, as we oblerved before, they looked like cattles j here they appeared 
like fortrefies of great llrength. From the regular breaks in the rocks, and thefe 
being not unlike gun-ports, or embrafures, they might, about twilight, be cafily mif- 
taken for fuch. 

Its heights are grand and piXurcfque, and they clearly prove that this ifland, with 
regard to its formation, has every advantage ; for where the fea would, from the part 
being mo ft expofed to its fury, have committed a breach, the land, boldly rifing, pn — 
teXs it from every inundation. And, if we may judge from wh^t the inhabitants fay 
of it, the lfle of Wight has fcarcely its equal in the world. Its land (fay they) is fer- 
tile j its hufbandmen induflrious ; its females prolific ; its hills a f'ure protection from 
the devaftations of the lea ; its coafts too rocky to admit the approach of an enc?my ; 
and, above ail, its inhabitants chearful, good tempered, and hofpitable; all uniting 
in the wifh and endeavour to render their ifland attraXive in every refpeX to ft rangers. 

I mu ft here remark, that the parts of the ifland we were before f’peaking of, are fo 
unlike the eaftern fhorcs, in point of appearance, that was a perfon to be hidden! y tranf- 
ported from one part to the other, I am of opinion he would fcarcely believe he were 
upon the fame ifland. 

We now pafii'd Walpan Chine, and another fun 11 infringement of the ocean, where 
are a few huts belonging to fome boatmen and filhermen, which feverely feel the ra- 
vaging efieXs of the fea. About the middle of Chale Bay, on the top of the cliffs, 
there Hands a houfe, which appears to have been eretted for the reception of tra- 
vellers ; but at the time wc palled it, it was lucked up, l'o that we could procure no 
refrefhmcnt. 

We now arrived at one of thofe cavities before deferibed, called Black-Gang Chine, 
which we were informed received its name from a gang of pirates who formerly made 
it their place of. rt fidence ; and its appearance feems fully to confirm this fuppofition ; 
for it is far mor^. dreadful to behold than thofe mentioned in the foregoing feXions. 
The fize of the chafm, and its tremendous fhelving rocks, cannot fail of infpiriug the 
mind with horror. The imagination, while viewing it, may almoft lead the iuquilitive 
traveller tp fancy that the earth had juft opened her horrid jaws, and frbm toe very 
fpot on which .he then flood, had entombed in her bowels fome unwary traveller, 
who, like himfelf, was prying into the wonderful operations of Nature. — I never beheld 
fo awful a fi($ht as thefe ponderous fteeps exhibit. The fidcs of the chain), which are 
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little fliort of five hundred feet high, are lhelving, and many parts of the top are over- 
fpread with fhrubs. 

On its fummit a fpring takes its rife, and winds flowly down to the fea. The flow- 
nefs of its courfe prevents it from proving detrimental to the cliffs. The water iffuing 
from this fpring is of a peculiar nature. It aCts as a gentle aperient. When fim 
poured into a bottle, it is as clear as cryftal ; but after remaining in it fomc time, a 
very confiderable fediment appears at the bottom. We feparated fomc of this fedi- 
ment, and found it to contain particles of iron ore, which emitted a fulphurous fmell. 
Several copperas ftoncs lay about, efpecially in the ftreams proceeding from thefprings, 
which feemed to be in their native ftate. Some fpecimens of rock allum were Ukewife 
firewed around, but not in the fame profufion as at Allum Bay. 

Many fhips have fatally experienced the deftruCtive effects of the rocks that line 
Chale Bay. — They jutt lurk underneath thefurfaceof the water, and, in conjunction 
with the Cape of Rocken End, occafion very heavy fwells, efpecially if the wind be 
l'outherly. When the tide runs ftrong, and the wind is fouth-weft, if a veffel is not 
far enough to the fouthward to weather the point of St. Catherine’s, five is fure to be 
upon the rocks. It is ft ill within the remembrance of many, that, during one tempef- 
tuous night, not lels than fourteen fail met their fate in this dangerous bay : and 
fcarcely a winter paffes but what accidents of the lime kind happen. But as for 
lbme years part; boats have been kept in readinefs, and men are conftantly attending to 
afford every affiftance upon fuch occafions, many lives have been preferved. 

We are lorry, however, to be obliged to add, that the favage cuflom of plundering 
wrecks, and ftripping the dead, whenever thefe accidents happen, too much prevails 
among the country people refident on the weftern coaft. Deaf to the calls of huma- 
nity, thefe unfeeling wretches hear with unconcern the cries of the fhipwrecked ma- 
riner, ftrupgling with the boifterous waves ; or fee the beauteous corl'c of fome fair 
pafienger lying lifelefs on the beach, perhaps ftill preffing a beloved infant to her 
bofbm. Intent only on fecuring their ill-got property, they cannot beftow a thought 
on the unfortunate ; nor will one among them fuller a tender fenfation to make its way 
to his heart. 

To procure a reftoration of the property thus inhumanly obtained, or to bring thefe 
lawlefs plunderers to jufticc,is equally impracticable ; as every one fhares in the plunder, 
it is the intereft of every individual to unite in concealing or defending it. 

The falvage ufually allowed for faving merchandize from fhips wrecked, may fomo- 
times be thought worth attention, and be the means of protecting it from avaricious 
depredators; but 'as it is feidom that any emolument arifes from the prefervation of 
lives, litrie attention is in general paid to that point. Were a premium to be of- 
fered by government for every perfon preferved from a fhipwrecked veffel, and a 
medal, as a badge of diftinCtion, added to it by fome great perfonage ; or wtis a 
fociety to be eftabliftted for the promotion of ib •benevolent a purpofe; many that 
now perifh .for want of needful affiftance, might be reftored to uicfulnefs and lo- 
ciety. 

It has been known that the mod daring exertions on thefe occafions have met with 
a very inadequate recojnpence.— An inftance of this kind is /till talked ‘of in the Ifle of 
Wight. At the time the Juno, a Dutch frigate, was loft on this coaft, a fmuggler, 
with four other perfons, Ventured out to her affiftance, notwithftanding they, were in 
the extremeft daftger from the violence of the furf, which every infb.nt made its way 
over the boat. They, however, at length gained the fhip, and brought off, and fafe- 
ly landed the whole of the crew, except three perfbns, who were waft ted off the raft. 
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And for a deed which Britifh Teamen alone could have accompliihed a deed worthy 
of the higheft praife, and the mod ample remuneration the only recompence they 
received, was a paltry ten pound bank note.— Can we wonder then that fuch exertions 
are not more frequently heard of? 

We could not pafs the fatal fpot where fo many brave feamen, the fupport and glo- 
ry of this commercial kingdom, find an untimely grave, without heaving a figh ; and, 
at the fame time indulging a wifh that fome method may be devifed to prevent every 
avoidable decreafe-of fo valuable a body of men. 

Leaving this’ gloomy track, we proceeded to the village of Chale, which lies about 
a mile to the left of the Chine, and is but a fmall and irregular place. The church, 
which was founded during the reign of Henry the Firft, is, in the tower part, very 
much like that of Carifbrook, but not fo large. 

As you afeend the hill beyond it, looking back, the valley toward Frefliwater ap- 
pears very extenfive ; — Brixton down binds the right-hand fereens ; — the ocean dimi- 
iiifhes to the left;— while the cliffs at the Needles clofe the land view, and in fome 
degree foften the formal valley. Too great a number of unpleafing lines range down 
the dale, which throws a fliffnefs over it. 

The people of the ifiand call it a garden ; and fo it really is ; but in too great a de- 
gree to pleafe an amateur of the true pi&urefque. This part of the ifiand, as to its ap. 
pearance, differs very much from the northern part, which is occafioncd by a want 
of wood to give a variegation to its colours. A famenefs runs through the whole, 
the downs of Brixton excepted, which in fome parts are ferubby, with broken 
ground j but in this not equal to what we afterwards faw on the caft fide of St. Ca- 
therine’s. 

From Chale we mounted St. Catherine’s Hill, which we found far fteeper than any 
we had hitherto met with; and nearly the whole way was not very fafe for a horfe. The 
road lies on the fide of a precipice, at leaft three hundred feet high, and tremendous 
to look down ; the oppofitc fide is bounded by a bank. After fome difficulty wc at 
length attained its fummit. 

This hill is faid to be the higheft in the ifland ; but whether it is fo we will not take 
upon ourfelves to fay ; as, after frequent experiments, fuch as comparing it with the 
appearance of the other hills, we ftill remained in doubt. 

Stories are told by the, inhabitants of the parifh of Chale, of the finking of Week 
down, which lies about three miles off, in the intermediate way between St. Cathe- 
rine’s and Shanklin down. They fay, that formerly Shanklin down, through the 
interference of Week down, could only be feen from St. Catherine’s ; whi.rpas now 
it is vifible from Chale down; confequently either Week down mud have funk 
confiderably, or Shanklin down mud have increafed its altitude. And fome of the 
old people tell you that this has partly happened within their own remembrance. So 
wonderful are the operations of Nature, that it is not for man to fay, “ It cannot be ;” 
but this is an event fo far out of her ufual courfe, that I own I could not readily give 
credit to it.' 

On the top of St. Catherine’s is a light-houfe and a beacon, neither of which are 
now ufed. The tower ferves, in the day-time, for an excellent land-mark ; it being 
near eight hundred feet above the level of the fea at low watpr. A fmall part of the 
chapel is* remaining ; it is in form an oftagon, and by fome called.the hermitage, 
from the circumft\nce of a prieft’s having formerly immured himfelfin it from the 
world. /’ * 


As 
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As we examined the infide of this place of holy retirement, the (lory of Dr. Gold- 
fmith’s Hermit infl aptly occurred to our remembrance, -and imprefled itfelf on our 
minds. The hearth whereon he had once trimmed the cheerful embers ; the wicket ; 
and many other circumftances, led us to fancy, that this might have been the fpot 
where Edwin had taken up his abode ; and that the pleafmg tale owed its birth to the 
Hermitage of St, Catherine’s. The wildcrnefs alone was wanting to complete the ima- 
gined fcenc. 

The views from the hill are very extenfive, and likewife reminded us of that ele- 
gant and natural poet who, in his “ Traveller,” from among the Alpine folitudes looks 
down, and thus exclaims : 


Yc glittering towns, with wealth ftid fplcndor crown’d, 
Ye fields, where fummer fpreads profufion round, 

Ye lakes, whofe vcflvls catch the bufy gale, 

Ye bending i wains, that drefs the flow’ry vale, 

For me your tributary (lores combine ; 

Ci cation’s tenant, all the world is mine.” 


"We had from hence a complete view round the illand, except in one point, which 
was interrupted by the downs of Brixton, thefe lying too near the fight. — To the welt, 
the iflands of Purbec and Portland were very diftinguifhable ; — the land towards Lyming- 
ton leemed almoft to join the ifland ; a fmall part of the channel by which it is fe- 
parated being vifible, but barely fuflicient to let you fee what it was ; — the New Foreft 
reared its oaks on the hills, and ranged to the mouth of Hampton water ; — the point 
towards Monckton fort was perfectly confpicuous, and the hills of Portfdown clofed its 
extent; — we could alfo fee land at a very great diftance to the eaftward ; and it is af- 
firmed by feme, that the point which forms the bay of Brighton, is to be perceived from 
hence. 

The Culver cliffs bound another valley, which, as before obferved, joins Brixton 
dale. The woody defeents of Ridcfeemed to Hope gradually to the water’s edge, and. 
foiteneu the hardier lines of the mountains. 

On the fide of the hill of St. Catherine’s that lies towards the fea, the defeent is quite 
perpendicular, till interrupted by a fmall fiat green of no confiderable width, when it 
again deicends in the fame abrupt manner, to the water’s edge. The river Medina takes 
its rife at the foot of this hill, and after pafiing through Newport, empties itfelf into 
the fea at Cowes. The fouives from whence the river originates, are fecured by this 
hill from any inundation of the fea ; which the inhabitants fay was never known to hap- 
pen on ary part of their coafts, except during the winter months, in a fmall degree at 
Gurnet bay. 

When we defeended the hill, an odd circumftance attra&ed our notice, which though 
trivial in itfelf, we mention, as it may appear as fingular td our readers as it did to 
us. It being bar veil time, a chcarfulnefs and jollity feemed to prevail at a farxp-houfe 
we puffed at the bottom of the hill, which did not extend to the whole of the inhabi- 
tants ; for we wbferved that a fine game cock and his feathered mate walked about in a 
melancholy, -mood. In dead of “ proudly ftrutting before hi§ dame to theftack, or the 
barn door,” as the cock deferibed by Milton did, poor Chanticleer went flowly on, 
with a large piece of flat flick fattened to his bread, followed by his folitary companion, 
dame Partlet, who had a clog tied to her leg, of the dime kind as thofe fixed on the legs 
■of horfes, though not fo large. And this was done we found to prevent their entering 
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the fields, and committing depredations on the newly reaped corn. We foon after fa vv 
feveral others hampered nearly in the fame manner.— -A fight at once fi> droll and fo 
novel, afforded us no little entertainment. 

From St. Catherine’s we croffed the common fields to Niton, which is frequently 
termed Crab Niton, from the great number of crabs found on that coaft. The want 
of a good road to this village makes the vifiting it very inconvenient to travellers. 
The foil here is of a different nature from what we had hitherto paffed ; it appear- 
ed to confift of a fine mould, without any mixture of its favourite accompaniment, 
chalk. 

From the top of St. Catherine’s this village prefents itfelf as one of the neareft ; 
Godfil, Brixton, Mottifton, Chale, Kingfton, and feveral others are alfo within 
fight. 

The village of Niton has nothing of novelty to attratt attention, nor has it even 
pleafantnefs of fituation to boaft ; it being entirely immured between two hills, fo 
that there is neither a view of the fea, nor a.good land profpeft to be had from it. 
There is a neat brick houfe in it, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Barwis, which is the 
only one worthy of notice ; all the reft are cottages, intermixed with a few farm- 
houfes. 

From hence we took the right-hand road to Buddie ; where apart of the cliffs break 
up, and form the commencement of thofe called Under Cliff. The appearance of this 
immenfe pile of rocks is noble, pi&urefque, and grand j and fo fpacious are they, 
that the downs of Chale are fupported by them. All the broken rocky parts, which 
have been feparated from the main body, are overgrown with fhrubs, and fweetly 
foften their rugged texture. Several cottages rear their heads from among the bulhes, 
and, by contrafting art with nature in its rudeft ftate, (how to great advantage the 
romantic face of the latter. 

This point affords a great variety of obje£ts : — a clump of bulhes frequently re- 
lieves a piece of rock, which, as if alhamed to Ihew itfelf, hides the greateft part of 
its grandeur in a bed of mofs, or clay. Here, as juft obferved, the commencement of 
Under Cliff, towards Steep-hill, or Steeple, as it is commonly called, takes place. And 
the name of Under Cliff is not improperly given to it ; as a huge precipice, of a 
very confiderable height, hung fhelving omour left-hand for many miles. In fome 
places it was at leaft five hundred feet from the level of the fea ; in others not quite 
lo much. 


' Section VI. 

. NEAR Niton we received fo cordial and hofpitable a reception from a farmer re- 
fiding there, that to. pafs it unnoticed would argue at once a want of gratitude and 
fenfibility.— It was one of thofe delicious moments that a heart fet in unifon with 
Sterne s, coulci alone fully* enjoy — the pen of Sterne alone truly deferibe. — The power 
of obliging feemed to make happy the eyes of our kind hoft fparked with pleafure 
when we partook of the refrelhment fet before us ; — -nor copld our nwft eameft en- 
treaties prevail on him to remit his afliduities. We found in this humble Ihed the 
plenty of a palace, without its irkfome pomp and parade. All here was eafe, con- 
tent, and happinefs.— Happy in himfelf, and happy in his connections, care has 
not fpread a . wrinkle over the brow of our beneficent entertainer.— His countenance 
fpoke a heart ferene and placid, from a confciouftiefs of its owq benignity. The at- 
vol. ii. 4*s tentivc 
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tentivc parent and the fond father al r o betrayed itfelf in every word.— “ My children,** 
cried he, in enumerating his comforts, “ I confider as one of the greateft of the 
blefiings heaven has bellowed me ; without them life would be infupportable.’* 
Speaking afterwards of his fituation, he laid, “Envy never entered this tnanfion.— I 
covet not wealth ; —the little I have I lie down contented with, and rife in the morn- 
ing full of gratitude to the Great Giver ; nor do I know a greater pleafure than in 
{haring that- little with others.” As the worthy man faid this, the tear of fenfibi- 
lity darted to his eye, and communicated to thofe of my friend, whofe hand he 
had fqueezed during this pious impromptu ; and I could perceive a fympathetic drop 
(teal down his cheek alfo. “ My God !” exclaimed my friend, calling a look to- 
wards the farmer’s wife and children, ** this is, indeed”— Here he (topped, and, 
turning, left the room. How did my heart alfo vibrate at the affedting feene ! —But to 
return. 

Having taken leave of the worthy farmer, with every expreflion of gratitude our 
lips could utter, we left his hofpitable manfion, and proceeded to Steep Hill. The af- 
ternoon was, beyond defeription, enchanting ; the fceoes delightful ; and every thing 
tended to keep alive that gentle flame of benevolent fenfibility which the foregoing in- 
cident had juft lighted up in our bofoms. 

The great hand of Nature feems to have judicioufly feledted this fpot for exhibiting 
one of her grandeft ftrokes. The entrance to the cliff is from the road, which was 
apparently forced over rugged fleeps, that would otherwife have been impaffable. 
A grand burfl broke on our left, its heights pleafingly variegated by clinging fhrubs. 
On the oppofite fide of the road lay a huge mals of rock, that had fallen from fome 
overloaded eminence, and which ferved as a counterpart in the fore-ground. Many 
others obftrudted the labour of the hufbandman, and contributed to enrich the 
fubjedt. 

A ray of light crept imperceptibly on the rocks to our left.— The effedl was foft* 
but not equal to what a flronger light would have produced. Tran fits of light and 
(hade are continually (traying over thefe heights, which, when caught by the eye, hid- 
den as the effedl is, cannot fail to imprefs the mind with ideas of grandeur ; and though 
the pencil might not be able to touch thefe tranfitions, the mind is not the lefs con- 
vinced of their efficacy. 

For noblenefs of fore-grounds, I am of opinion, this fpot is not to be exceeded, if 
equalled, in England. The rocks in general are finely tinted, and lie in mafles ex- 
tremely large ; nor does the foliage fall fhort of its other beauties. In this part, nur- 
tured by the # foutherly wind, vegetation is. mod luxuriant. A vernal-green alh, fpread- 
ing its branches to the way-worn road, is often feen entwining its charms with the 
(lately oak, each adding grace to the other’s grandeur. 

The vegetative effedl which the foutherly wind has on the trees,, (hrubs, and plants 
of this ifiand,- is worthy of remark. Long before any of them arrive at maturity, 
through the pre'valence of the wind from this point, they all incline towards the north,, 
nodding their (lately heads, as if they fet the chilling blafts of Boreas at defiance. In 
the vallies, where they are (heltered by the fur rounding hills from every pernicious, 
blafl, they thrive with &n aftoniffiing degree of luxuriance. ^-This obfervation may 
feem to favour of exaggeration ' r but fo far from it, that no defeription it is in the 
power of my pen tc^ give, can come up to the pidturefque beauties thefe fpots afford* 
or convey an adequate idea of the rapturous hours I have paffed. in contemplating, 
then* ‘ 


The 
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The road to St. Lawrence is through the fame myfterious tradn of rocks j but it 
is kept in fuch good repair, that a carriage may pafa with great fafely. Except 
here and there a fmall clump of trees, with a homely farm flickering it !olf in 
them, nothing further worth attention ftrikes the traveller till you approach that 
village. 

The extenfion from the cliffs to the fea-fhore, is here above half a mile broad, and 
pofleffed, ifpoffible, of far more grandeur than thole we had already pafTcd. Sever.;! 
huts fkirted the road ; but we did not obferve a houl'e of any fize or con fide ration near 
it. The church of St. Lawrence is perhaps the ftnalleft at prefent handing in any of 
the diocefes of England ; with a flick of a moderate length you may reach to nearly 
two-thirds its height at the weft gable end. From the fize of the parifh, the ufual con- 
gregation cannot confift of more than twenty people, and even thole mult fit very 
clofe, I fhould imagine, to find room. 

Having frequently heard of a waterfall at this place, we had pleafed oirTelves with 
the hope of feeing a grand dilplay of Nature; but were not a little fuprized to find it 
nothing more than the water of a fpring in the village babbling over a few ftones, —It 
is ahnoit too inconfidcrable to be noticed. 

As foon as wc had viewed this celebrated waterfall, we returned to the road, and 
took a view of the village, which is final! and ftraggling. The road from Wiiitwell 
enters the cliffs here, and joins the other road in the village.— Great pains appear to 
have been taken to render it paffable ; nor have thefe pains been unattended with fuc- 
cefs ; — it exceeds the moft fanguine expectations that could have been formed of it, 
when firft undertaken. 

There are many things in nature which not only appear incomprehcnfible to a ca- 
fual obferver, but which cannot always be accounted for by the naturalift. — Of this we 
met with an inftance here. We could not help furveying, with a wonder bordering on 
aftonifhment, the fheep that had got over the edges of the craggy precipices, from the 
downs they grazed on, and lay in the hollows of the rocks, in order to flicker them- 
felves from the heat ; — we even obferved their bleating young ones carefully to de- 
feend, and reach their dams in fafety. — How, thus fearlefs of danger, they leave the 
plains, and venture on thofe hazardous declivities, where the leaft falfe ftep muft be 
attended with definition, is, we believe beyond the comprehenfion of the moft fa- 
gacious naturalift. — So extraordinary did it appear to us, that nothing but ocular de- 
monftration could have convinced us of the truth of it. — The account received from 
a peafant, had we not feen their fituation, would have met with but little credit from 
us. 

A phenomenon of another nature, but not lefs fingular, prefented itfcif to us here. 
When we fat out from Knowle a ftorm feemed to be pending in the horizon ; and 
by the time we had reached St. Lawrence, we heard fevcral claps of thunder. As 
every incident which tended to produce pidturefque eftedts inftantly attradled our at- 
tention, we caft our eyes towards the fea, in order to obferve whether any alteration 
had taken place on its fmooth furface j when, to our great furprize, we plainly per- 
ceived a vefiel, within eight miles of the fhore, labouring under the eftedls of the 
ftorm, and apparently an the greateft diftrefs. And what was extremely ft r iking was, 
that though the fea where the vefiel happened to be, rolled (as it is commonly -termed) 
mountains high, yet not a breath of that air which was there fo tempefluous, ruffled 
the water on the beach beneath us.— -An operation of nature that had never before 
fallen under our infpedtion ; and we. greatly regretted *not having with us fome inge- 
nious painter, in the marine line, to take an exadt rrprefeutation of it. 

• 4 s 2 A light 
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A light, rendered more bright by the contraft, had fprcad itfelf round the eleftric 
cloud,, which was thus venting its rage upon the helplefs {hip, and rendered the fcene 
more gloomy. By a glafs, we could perceive that {he laboured much under the vio- 
lence of ’the ftorm, and every wave came full fraught with danger. For near an hour 
did the tempeft permit us to behold its raging at a diftance ; but at length a brifk wind 
fpringing up, it made its way towards us, and we fliould have {hared in its “ pitilefs 
peltings,” had we not retired to a neighbouring cottage, where we continued till it 
had palled on. 

Having returned the owner of the cottage to which we had retired, our thanks for 
the kind attention {hewn us, we once more mounted our horfes, and had froifi hence 
the completeft view of Undercliff, towards Bonchurch, that any part affords. The 
houfe of the Honourable Wilbraham Tollemache appears full in light. 

The view from hence is too confufed fqr ^11 the parts of it to be contracted into a 
landfcapc ; but for the fight, it has every gratification the warmeft imagination can 
wilh. The numbers of the rocks, and the uninterrupted verdure twining round 
them, with large maffes of broken ground, cotnpofe a fccne fuperb in the extreme. 

The rain, which had juft ceafed, had left itsfpangles on the bladed grafs, faint imi- 
tation of the cryftal drop gently ftealing down the cheeks of beauty ; and as thefofteft 
emotions of pity are excited in the manly breaft by thefe, fo did thole add new charms 
to the verdure of the cliffs. 

Every plant and {hrub was clad in its gayeft veft, and nature feemed to be adorned 
with her livelieft fmiles, and to breathe forth her fweeteft fragrance. — A briar had 
courted the embraces of the everlafting ivy ; the feafon had juft tipped their leaves 
with the remembrance of September, but no more than added luftre to the union. 
A few allies hung vibrating from the precipice, bedecked with all the bloom that fum- 
mer could bellow upon them. While the humble thatch of the fcattered cottages, 
befriended by the downy mofs, glared in the brighteft yellow ; which but tended to 
foften the mellower tints of the furrounding plants. In Ihort, the fcene exhibited a 
profufion of charms. 

To this the declining rays of the fun did not a little contribute ; every {hrub or 
plant on which they glanced, when gently moved by the palling zephyr, feemed to bow 
their heads in grateful acknowledgement to the great fource of vegetation. 

The road {till continued over the rocky afeents of thefe cherful hills. To give an 
exa«lft reprefentation of all the feenes we paffed, is not in our power; — fuffice it to 
fay, that they are pleafingly irregular. — Every hundred paces, though on fuch ele- 
vated ground, lead up a frefh hill, or elfe fkirt the defeent with a Hoping flowery on- 
chard. 

The evening had beamed forth its laft rays on Steep- hill Cottage, as we paffed its 
elevation ; and lulling all nature to repofe, rendered it neceffary for us to feek an afy- 
lum for the night. 


Section VII. 

GREAT at the pleafuyea were which we had enjoyed the preceding day, they did 
not exceed the fatisfattion we received from the permifiion granted us to view Steep- 
hill Cottage. This was once the villa of the late Right Honourable Hans Stanley, 
then governor of the iflatul ; but now it belongs to the Honourable Mr. Tollemache., 

It was eretted by Mr. Stanley, and, . from its fituation, mull have cofL an immenie 
fum. From feveral, concurring circumftances, we were led to believe, that even 

bring- 
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bringing the water up to the houfe was attended with a very confiderable ex- 
pence. 

It is in the free cottage ftile. —The roof confifts, cottage like, of humble thatch ; 
and the outfides of the walls are covered with white compofition : forming together a 
rural and pleafing appearance. But its infide, for neatncls and elegance, beggars 
defcription.— It is at once f a plain, fo truly elegant, and, though (mail, fo con- 
venient, and fo pleafant, that I think I may venture to fay I never met with its 
equal. 

The entrance leading from the gate to the houfe, is lined on both fides with lofty 
elms and alhes, which form an avenue that reaches almoft to the door of the hall, 
where a difplay of tafte is feen in the furrounding flowers and fhrubs. 

On the left hand, before we reached the houfe, flood an urn ; and on the right 
hand, a chair formed of the rough branches of trees, which, though Ample, was 
curious. 

As you enter the half the fight is encountered with frefh beauties ; it is not fpa- 
cious, but in the extreme of tafte. — Here are a few pictures by Vandevelde, with fe- 
veral by other mailers. But on entering the dining room, we found an exquifite dif- 
play of the powers of this mailer's pencil. — We fcarcely ever remember feeing a col- 
ledtion of (hipping to be compared with it. 

The piece in particular which hung over the fire-place, is, without exception, one 
of the fined by that mailer. — The fubjedt is a {hip in a gale of wind, under top-fails. 
The handling is wonderful ; and the penciling clearly pronounces it to be a chef 
d'ouvre. 

Two others of confiderable merit hung over the doors : we imagined them to be by 
Brooking. — They are finely touched: — the fea, in one of them, is fpirited to a de- 
gree. There are alfo fome by De Velieger, executed in a fine manner, particularly 
the view of Scheveling. 

Laft, though not lead, two landfcapes attracted our notice ; which, at firft fight, 
we thought to be Gainlborough’s.— The colouring clear and beautiful ; the drawing 
not lefs great ; the finifhing in his bell ftile — We were however much furprifed when, 
we were informed, that they were not actually executed by that great matter, but 
copied after two pieces of his, by the Honourable Mr. Tollemache, the pofleffor of 
the villa. 

I lhall not hefitate to pronounce, that were thefe pidturcs hanging in fome fnug cor- 
ner in town, the molt experienced connoifleur, on getting a fight of them, would im-- 
mediately conclude them to be originals. They only want time to mellow their frefh 
appearance, and then few would be able to difeover the difference. 

The fubjedt of one is a cottage ; down the fteps of which a country girl is defeend- 
ing. — A favourite fubjedt of that eminent and much lammented matter. The other 
truly depidtured to us the mind of this paragon of natural genius. — It was a Imall 
piece of water, with a grey horfe in a market cart, fipping the furface of the pool. 
The diftance of both is foft and harmonious, and adds double luftre and effedt to the 
fore-grounds. Of all the copiers from Gainfborougb, no one perhaps ever caught his 
touch and colouring with greater exadlnefs, or has been more chafte in 'the drawing, 
than Mr. Tollemache, in the pieces referred to. 

There being company in the houfe at the time we were there, we were prevented 
from feeing ,th*; upper part of it ; — a difappointment we fubmitted fo with regret ; as 
from what w' c ‘ had feen on the ground floor, we had but tittle doubt of the remainder 
being furriftfed and decorated with equal elegance and tafte. 

• * The 
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The outfide of the houfe is no lefs free from often tat ion in its appearance, than the 
rnfkle is devoid of every falfe allurement to catch the eye. The principal view from it 
is towards the weft ; where a bow window projects, that like the roofs of all the other 
parts, has only humble thatch for its covering. 

A plcafing lawn lies before it, which gradually declining, prefents the whole range of 
St. Lawrence on one fide, — the extremity of the ocean on the other. On the right 
fide, at the bottom of the lawn, you pafs the wicket that leads to the garden, which, 
from its fituation, cannot fail of being productive. The rocks protect it towards the 
north, and the fca breezes fan it from the fouth. 

From hence we pafled the wing of the houfe, and entered a path that leads to the 
grove before mentioned. The offices are fome of them in the village, others are ad- 
joining to the houfe. On the left hand ftands the green-houfe and ftabling, but they 
lie confiderably lower than the cottage. 

To enumerate the many delightful viciffitudes of this fairy ground, is beyond the 
power of a pen. I therefore mall conclude my defeription of it with faying, that 
to find a fpot where thofe who refide in it arc-fo much refpeCted, — where its vicinity 
is fo pleafing, — its fituation l'o romantic, — and its tout en-femble fo bewitching, — is next 
to impoffible. 

Mr. Tollemache has likewife a brigantine yacht, which, when the weather will per- 
mit, lies here to grace the ruder feenes of nature. The infide of it, we were informed, 
is equally as elegant as his villa, and fitted up with the fame tafte ; but we had not an 
.opportunity of viewing it. 

Parties frequently come to the New Inn, at Steephill, to dine ; where, though they 
might not find the fumptuous entertainment of a modern hotel, they will meet with 
every convenience for ferving up a cold collation. 

Even in this reclufe and humble fituation a ray of tafte is vifible. The houfe being 
fmall, the proprietors have encouraged the irregular branches of a fig tree to repofe 
itfelf on an artificial fupport ; thereby forming a kind of canopy, which fpreading over 
a daifey-mantled carpet, ferves as a pleafing and agreeable receptacle, in which parties 
continually dine, al frefco. On the oppofite fide a prouder walnut fpreads its branches 
over the feats, and likewife flielter the chearful guells from the fcorching beams 
of the fun. 

The profpeCt from thefe rural Iheds is very pleafing, but, in point of landfcapc, 
rather contracted. The hill from whence the village derives its name binds the left- 
hand fereen. The valley opens beneath to the road where Mr. Tollemache’s yacht 
ufually lies. To Ihew how much we were charmed with this place, I cannot help 
making ufe of an expreffion of the late Mr. Quin’s, on his leaving Chatfworth : “ I 
thought 1 Ihould at times have broke my neck in getting there ; but when I was there, 
I thought I Ihould have broke my heart to leave it.” 

The Ihore here is very rocky, and, when the wind blows frelh from the fouthward, 
very dangerqus for Ihips. At such times the yacht leaves her ftation, and makes for 
Sarldown Bay, or for Spithead. 

The inhabitants fay, that within the lall twenty years the tea has greatly incroached, 
at this part; of the coaft, on the land. But if we might judge from the pieces of rock 
with which the ftrand is every where ftrewed, and which mult have fallen from the emi- 
nences at the time the fea waffied their' fides, (and this, from every apparent -circum- 
flance, mull have been the cafe at fome period or other,) it may gather, I think, 
be concluded that the contrary has happened. The country peopleXhowever, think 
otherwife. ' 
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A number of ravens build in thefe cliffs, and likewife hawks, of a fpecies peculiar 
to this fpot only ; — they are of the falcon kind, and found to be the only fort proper 
for the /port of hawking. Jack-daws, crows, and many other birds, alfo make them 
their habitations, and breed on them. Some of the farmers fay they have heard of 
eagles being there ; others are of a different opinion. From the iituation of the rocks, 
fuch a circumftance is not improbable ; but as this bird is generally an inhabitant 
of colder climates, we were rather inclined to give credit to the affertions of the 
latter. 

The people of this place are chiefly fifhermen, who in the fummer feafon take great 
quantities of crabs and lobfters. For this purpofe fome of them fink more than a 
hundred wicker pots, or more properly balkets, at a time ; which they bait with what- 
ever kind of flefh or garbage they can procure. And here it may not be improper to 
hint to the gentlemen of the ifland, that whenever they lofe a dog, they cannot feek 
for it in a more likely place ; though molt probably they may chance to come too late 
to recover it while living. I have myfelf feen feveral fine pointers tied up in their huts 
at a night, which, before the fucceeding day has broke, have been made not “ worms 
meat,” as Mercutio was, but food for crabs and lobfters. The coaft abounds with fliell 
filh of all forts, to the great convenience of the lower ranks, who purchafe them at 
three pence per pound ; that is generally the price fixed when boiled, and they are al- 
ways fold by weight. 

A filh of a very peculiar nature is fometimes taken here, to which the fifhermon, 
from its circular form, give the name of the fun-fi(h. The appearance of this filh is 
extremely whimfical, and Nature feems to have been in a fportive humour when (he 
firft fafhioned it. In fliape it is nearly round, and does not, like moil other filh, branch 
out into any part that might be termed a tail. One part however is rather pointed, 
at which the head is fixed ; the Ihoulders are placed at the thickeft part j after which 
it becomes rather oval ; and it has four fins, fituated at the extremities. Taken alto- 
gether, it is a droll compofition. We could not help refembling it to a fchool-boy, 
who, having worn his long hair for a confiderable time dangling down his back, has 
it, on a fudden, cropped clofe to his neck. 

We had been informed, that here, alio, we Ihould fee a cafcade ; our expeditions' 
however were foon put a ftop to, by beholding a little fpring, trickling down the fide of 
a hill in a contracted channel, devoid of every appearance of grandeur ; and poffefling 
nothing worthy of notice, but the large ftone by which its mean clue was broken, 
and which was luflicicnt to fuftain a body of water fifty times more weighty than that 
running over it. 

Leaving Stecphill, we continued our coiirfe towards Bonchurch ; during which 
feveral curious ftudies for colouring prefented themfelvcs, till we paffed the corner of a 
precipice, from whence the beginning of Little-town Down commences. The fljelv- 
ing f des of this precipice hang tottering over the brink of the deep abyfs, and 
threaten an intrufion on the road. — It forms a noble fide-fcrcen for the'gencral .view 
of Bonchurch while from it the fea has a variegated appearance, and finely afiifts the 
landfcape. 

On firft viewing the mountain to which the name of Little-tewn Down* is given, a 
traveller may be led to fuppofe it Steep-hill. Its fides, like # that, are almoft perpendi- 
cular, and, as feen from the road, are formed like a fugar-loaf. few boufes lie at 
its foot ; the r* r <i\d to which from Appuldurcombe is dangerous in the extreme. The 
hill itfelf is f noble pitturefque objeft y and forms an elegant back-ground to relieve 
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the broken part of the road on which the Cottages {land. Here are as many choice 
pieces of broken rocks, and fore-grounds well verdured, as at Undercliff ; only more 
contrafted. The foil again alters here, and appears to be compofed of flint, with great 
quantities of tobacco-pipe clay. 


Section VIII. 

A LITTLE farther on we came to that beautiful fpot, the cottage of St. Boniface ; 
•the fumrner refidence of Colonel Hill. This building, which is chiefly, of brick, is neat 
and plain ; and the grounds round it, though not large, are well laid oiit. 

To thofe who delight in the pleafures of retirement, and can relifh the focial enjoy- 
ments of a few friends, and a fmall family, I know not where to point out a better adapted 
to fuch purpofes than the cottage of St. Boniface. It is fo retired, that it might almoft 
be {tiled a hermitage ; and at the fame time it boafts of all that Nature can bellow. 
Vegetation thrives here with the utmoft luxuriance.-— The downs at its back, ihelter it 
from the north ; and the Hunted branches of fome fcattered oaks and fucklings {hade 
it from the fouth. 

There are few places of antiquity but what have fome extraordinary ftories told of 
them. Among thofe circulated in this neighbourhood, is the following A gentle- 
man miflaking his road during a heavy fnow, and descending, in confequence of it, 
the fteep down of St. Boniface, on horfeback, he was fo affefted by the danger he was in, 
that he vowed if ever he reached the bottom of the hill in fafety, he would, as a memento 
of the kindnefs of Providence, purchafe the land and prefent it to the church of Shank- 
lin. And we were informed by Mr. Hewfon, the prefent incumbent, that a fmall 
parcel of land, of about an acre, was given to the living, as fuppofed in confequence of 
that vow. 

It is truly laughable to fee the manner in which the Ihepherd’s boys, when defired, 
defeend thofe fteep?. Seating themfelves on the head-bone of a dead horfe, they guide 
themfelves down the ftcepeft declivities with incomparable art, and with the velocity 
of a ftag. Nor was any accident ever known to have happened to them, though the 
tops of fome of thefc downs are little fhort of a mile from the fea. 

On this rural and romantic fpot are feveral fprings, the water of which is 
of the pureft kind. Thefe fprings empty themfelves into the fea, and form fmall cafcades. 

From this place we returned to the main road, and continued our route through 
Bonchurch, the name of which feems to be an abbreviation of the church of St. 
Boniface. The cottages that compofe this place are ftrewed in a very pidturefque 
manner. They 'are conftrudled of ftone, with patches of Hate and brick', and are all 
thatched. The village is nearly furrounded with trees, and harmonizes fweetly with 
the oppofite cliffs. 

Here the downs of Bonchurch begin ; and they fleirt the heights for a confiderable 
diftance. Very few cattle are kept upon the adjacent farms j fcarcely ever more than 
are fufficient for their own ufe. The reafon given for this by the fanners, is the want of 
hay to fodder them with during the winter. But that want, in my opinion, might eafily 
be remedied,* if proper attention were paid to this part of agriculture. 

The downs of Bonchurch now fwept to the’ left, and prefented a new feene to 
us. Dunnofe point was the firftv head land towards the fea, on our right. . The 
downs of Shanklih joined thofe of Bonchurch to the left, and formed a perfect am- 
phitheatre. 
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The chine of Luccombe, or as the country people call it, Bowlhoop, was the next 
place we vifited. Sweeping round the brow' of the downs, we entered the valley near 
Luccombe farm, and made our way to the chine. 

This cavity is by no means fo deep or terrific as Black-gang chine, being variegated 
with fhrubs and trees. It is indeed rather too much fo, as they prevent you from 
viewing a water-fall which meanders from fcveral fprings in the dale. The defeent of 
the chine to the fea is very fteep, and in a wet feafon impalfible. On the top of it (lands 
a cottage, fequeftered in a fmall wood. A fmall wooden bridge croffes the chine to it, 
underneath which the ripling water has a pleafing effed. 

A great quantity of copperas appears to be impregnated with the earth, by the green 
colours that lie intermixed on its furface. And on the (hore are likewife quantities of 
iron ore, which has been tried, but the quality found not equal to the expence that would 
attend working it. 

The cliffs of thefe parts, and round about Dunnofe, confifl of black and brown clay, 
hurtful to the fight, and haplefs to the feamen. The principal ufe made of this chine, 
is laid to be that of a receptacle for fmuggled goods ; many hundred caiks of 
which are fometimes fecreted in its cavities, and there lecurely concealed. But, 
through the attention of the revenue officers, this has of late been in a great meafure 
put a (lop to. 

Re-afcending this chine, we purfued the track that led to Luccombe farm, the appear- 
ance of which from the valley is by no means defpicable. The vale is furrounded by 
the downs before mentioned, and well wooded*- — 1 he iummits of the downs, when 
the clouds are low, and roll on their furface, produce a charming effed ; and at the 
fame time leave the mind in a date of doubt as to their real altitude. — This induced 
me to take the annexed view. 

The evening feenes here are never equally pleafing to thofe of the morning ; which 
may be attributed to the foft effetts of the fun being loft, through the interference of 
the mountains, long before its decline. 

We enjoyed this view with every advantage a fine evening could produce. — The 
farm houfe was pleafantly encircled with wood, and juft prefented a fufficiency for the 
fubjed ; — a broken ftone wall, with fhrubs, having taken off the lower parts from the 
eye ; —while the finoke iffuing from the chimney of the houfe glanced the wood, and 
(oaring up the hills, blended at laft with the clouds which hovered on the moun- 
tain’s brow. On our left the rocks had a pleafing effed, and clofed the view on 
that fide. 

We now made for the downs of Shanklin, which are before faid to have miraculoufly 
increafed in their height, and where every fatisfadion might be received, as? to views, 
that the ifland can polfibly beftow. 

Our firft fight, taken from Smerdon beacon, was Appuldurcombe,- that feat of Sir 
Richard Worfley, which lies at the bottom of his park. The woods at its back, From 
this point of fight, are apparently very thin of trees j but the houfe, though a bird’s- 
eye view, is pleafant ; as alfo is the artificial caftle, known by the name of Cool^s 
Caftle, which ftand6 oppofite to it. The downs of Bonchurch and St. Boniface range 
down to the park, and foipn a circular reccfs. , • 

The principal objedsin the valley are Wroxall farms, which in feme meafure alle- 
viate the drearinefs of the hills. Rather more to the north, the valley opens, and pre- 
fents God(fiilI j=— and traverfiflg your eye (till more towards the norfh, it expands itfelf, 
and at once 4iplays the chief part of the ifland- This moft luxuriant dale extends en- 
vol. n. ' 4 t tirely 
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tirely from Appuldurcombc to the mouth of Cowes road, after palling between Carif- 
brook and Arreton hills. 

Here the downs of the latter reared their heads to clofe the eaftern valley. They 
range almoll to Brading, where declining their regular lines, they introduce the creek 
of Filhbome and Brading harbour to the right > while Foreland point appears the ex- 
tremity to the eaft. 

The eye (till roving, Culver cliffs drop their heights towards the bay of Sandown ; 
where the valley again begins, and leads 10 the centre of the ifland ; and there turning 
round the hills between Godfhili and Black Down, it enters the vale of Brixton. The 
Needles to the wed form the other extremity. 

From the extenftvencfs of thefe views, notwithftanding we were now convinced that 
the hill of St. Catherine’s is the higheft land, we are of opinion that this is the better 
fpot for taking a general view of the ifland. The channel of the Solent is perfe&ly 
vifible from it, and there is likewife a clear view of Southampton ; whereas thefe from 
St. Catherine's were intercepted by Black Down. Spithead, and all the coaft of Sufl'ex, 
are likewife clearly and diftin&ly feen from hence. 

The evening advancing, the clouds began to gather round the whole ifland, though 
fcarcely a breath of air was perceptible. Not an evening paffed while we were in this 
part of it but we obferved the fame extraordinary appearance in the atmofphere to take 
place. Juft where the fun had fet, a fmall gleam of red was vifible ; in every other 
part a gloom appeared that almoll feemed to threaten a general diffolution. A heavy 
black vaporous body dragged itfelf lingeringly from the eaft ; while a confufed mi'ty 
cloud, that hung over the fouthem hills, feemed but to delay its fury till the other was 
ripe to afiift it in convulfing the earth. 

Struck with a pheenomenon which we had obferved conftantly to attend the doling 
in of the evening, we waited fome time near the Beacon, to fee the event of it ; when 
fuddenly the clouds became rent into a thoufand fragments, all of which haftily difperf- 
ing, funk below the horizon, l'rom what caufe fo extraordinary a circumftance pro- 
ceeded, 1 will not pretend to fay : leaving the folution to abler metcorologifts, I ihall 
content myfelf with the foregoing reprefentation of what repeatedly caught our atten- 
tion during the month of September, but which, from its frequency and harmleflhefs, 
might not nave been thought worthy of notice by the people of the ifland. 

Croffing the downs, we now entered the road to Shanklin. As you approach this 
village, its vicinity is finely diverfified with wood and common ; and the woods are par- 
ticularly well flocked with wild pigeons, whole plaintive notes on a fummer’s evening lull 
the mind into a pleafing melancholy. The (bynefs of thefe birds renders it very diffi- 
cult to (hoot them. 

On this trad of common* a few oaks, irregularly fupporting each other, (helter a 
fpring that falls into the beginning of Shanklin chine ; which is every where, till it 
reaches its main body, (haded by ames and elms, whofe pleafing irregularity forms many 
charming groups. It paffes through a fmall artificial arch, made of /lone, and forms 
9 cafcade j but as its channel here does not exceed three feet, and is yery (hallow, it is 
but when the rains are violent that it deferves the name of a cafcade. 

The firft'partof the .village of Shanklin, as you enter it by»the way we did, contains 
the church, which is fituated in the middle of Mr. Jolliflfe’s farm-yard, generally called 
Shanklin farm, from its being the largeft in the pari(h. . 

Too many are the beauties of this place to be deferibed in the fpaces we can allot for 
k.— ‘The village * loft to the fight, in a perfect wildemefe. — The afh trc^s, by which it 
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is furrounded, are equal in beauty to any in England; they dart their (lately branches 
to the highed pitch that conditutes grandeur, and line the chine from its beginning to 
the principal cafcade. In the courfe of the rivulet before mentioned, feveral fmall 
fprings join it ; when it precipitately rufhes on to the end of the alh grove, where, in 
one body, it enters a chafm cleft in the earth, and now forms the bell cafcade wc had 
as yet feen. 

The village of Shanklin affords every gratification a liberal mind can wifh for. Few 
places can boad of greater happinefs. Its inhabitants are like one large family : ill 
nature is not known among them. — Obliging in the extreme, they appear to be the hup* 
pied when their vifitants are bell pleafed. 

Was there a poflibility of procuring a bathing machine at this place, there is no doubt 
but the well-known hofpitality to be found at the houfe of Mrs. Williams, would attrad 
numbers to partake of the pleafures of this heavenly fpot. Under her peaceful roof 
the traveller may be accommodated with every convenience a village can afford ; and 
even luxury itfelf might find its cravings gratified. 

The only alloy to their happinefs the inhabitants are fcnfible of, is the uncertainty of 
the tenure of that happinefs. Doubtful of ever reaping the fruits of their indullry, 
they meet with little encouragement to render their lands as productive as they might 
be made; the leafes by which they are held being only granted for three lives, unre- 
nevvablo ; when thefe are extind, they devolve to the original landlord. And in the 
fame manner is the fpirit of indullry damped on all this part of the Ifle of Wight. 

The chine being the principal objed here that attrads the notice of travellers, I took 
the annexed faint (ketch of it during a very heavy rain. — The mouth of it, towards the 
fea, appears to have been rent by Come fudden eruption of over-loaded Nature ; and 
the eff'eds of this concuflion extend for full a quarter of a mile, in a line to the village, 
where its progrefs was probably (topped by the folidity of the rock. 

A flight of Heps has been made in the chine for the convenience of the inhabitants, 
in order that they might afeend and defeend with the greater eafe. A gentleman of 
the iiland, in a tour round it, has afferted (believing, or being betrayed by the country 
people into the belief of it,J that thefe were not artificial (leps, but occafioned by the 
eruption. They would have impofed the fame deception on us ; but when they faw 
that we treated the idea with ridicule, they candidly acknowledged that it was their cuf- 
tom to endeavour to deceive ftrangers in this point. On a fmall level, half way down 
towards the fea, (lands a fifiiennan’s hut, which has the charm of relieving the mod 
rugged appearance cf the cliff's. 

Mr. hitzmaurice, who once redded here, we underflood, was at the expence of 
making a road to the waterfall ; but from the water that ravages the bottom of the 
chine, and the violence of the wind in the winter, it foon becalm: impaffable. 

The bottom (till continues firm, and we ventured as far as the cafcade. Many clumps 
of earth, which have fallen from the promontories that form its declivities, obdruft 
the paffage. g We found it to be well covered with plants and fhrubs t that negligently 
break the career of the dream. • 

The chine has four turns before it reaches the waterfall, all of which bear a propor- 
tionable degree of that fublime awfulnefs fuch a feene naturally infpires.. When we had 
reached its extremed limits, the fall exhibited more grandeur, and cleared itfelf of the 
precipice wiih greater boldnefs and majedy, than we had ever fecn in any before. A 
few (hrubs^iang on its fides, and fip the fpray arifing Iron* the agitated foam, 
the fpruddstiigs of which produce that vernal mofly b.loom that fo often contrads the 
other vegetation, and doubles its wonted fplcndour. 

. 4 t 2 k 
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It fcarcely admits of a doubt, but that Shanklin chine, like the others, is a rent 
in the rock, becafioned by that internal combudible matter, which reduced the 
whole of them to their prefent date. Its fides are drongly impregnated with iron. 
Copperas, and fulphur. About one-third of the way from its head there is a cha- 
lybeate fpring, with an unufual feum ©n its furface, and a fediment of iron in its 
channel. 

While here, we were convinced, from occular demondration, of the effedk the rain 
has on this dream. At fuch times the body of water is very confiderably increafed, 
and the waterfall fo fwells, as to become an objedt worthy the notice of tne curious. 
It pours down through all the foregoing channels, and rufhes with violence into the fea. 

The beach here has a fine fandy bottom, entirely free from rocks or ftones ; which 
renders it a very defirable place for bathing. To the right, a well-known hill, called 
Horfe Lodge, projedks into the fea, and forms the fouthern extremity of Sandown bay, 
binding behind it the point of Dunnofe. On the left it is bounded by Culver cliffs, 
and affords a fine recefs for fmall veffels during a gale of wind. 

The fpots mod didinguifliable from the chine are Sandown fort, and the feat of Mr. 
Wilkes. The fituation of the latter appears from hence to be extremely pleafant, and 
to command very extenfive views. 

Returning from the chine to the village of Shanklin, a fpace of about half a mile, 
through corn fields, we had another view of that place ; but, as before obferved, there 
is little of it to be feen ; the fight being obdructed by the lofty trees which furround 
it. The down behind it, whofe fides are well wooded, terminate the view. 

To add to the beauty of this fpot, an uncommon number of finging birds of various 
forts, haunt the fequedered vale, and by their fweet notes, give a chearfulnefs to every 
returning morn. I mud not omit to mention one circumdance which redounds to the 
honour of the inhabitants of Shanklin. — So fenfible are they of the value of liberty, 
that, during my day here, I did not obferve a bird to be immured in a cage through- 
out the whole place. 

Ungrateful mud be thofe who, enjoying freedom themfelves, and fenfible of the va- 
lue of it, diall refufe it to the fweet choriffers, whofe carols afford them fo much plea- 
fure. Aik the captive, that, naked and forlorn, lingers out a miferable exidence in a 
loathfome cell, the gnawing fetters rending his flelh, and hunger wearing him to the 
bone; and he will tell you, that freedom is the gift of Nature to all her children, without 
exception ; and inhuman mud be thofe who deprive even the feathered race of that 
right. Or, as Thomfon much better deferibes the inhumanity of confining birds 
in cages : 


“ Be not the mufer afliamed here to bemoan 
Her brothers of the grove by tyrant man 
Inhuman caught, and in the narrow cage 
From liberty confin'd, and boundlefs air. 

Dull are the pretty /laves, their plumage dull, 

Ragged, and all its bright'ning Jurtre io/l ; 

Nor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech* 

O thens ye friends or lovearfB love-taught fong, 

Sparc the foft tribes, this barbarous art forbear $ 

If on your<bofom innocence can win, 

Mufic engage, or piety perfuade,” 

Thomsom's SbasohN 
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When we bad returned to our place of refidence for the night, a fcene prefented 
itfelf that, had it fallen under thoinfpe&ion of Mr. Wright, would hare received am- 
ple juftice from the mafterly touches of his pencil. 

A parcel of countrymen, who had juft returned from the harveft field, had fought 
the (helter of a (hady retreat on the green plot which {lands before the houfe, in order 
to wipe the fWeat of induftry from their honeft brows, and to regale themfelves after 
the fatigues of a fultry day. In all that careleffnefs peculiar to thefe people, they had 
happily grouped themfelves, and in fuch a pofition that the light of a glimmering taper 
Ihone full on their faces, and produced a fine eftedt. 

At the fame time, near the extremity of the branches that Iheltered the ruftics, the 
moon, darting her filver beams on part of the houfe, and playing on the boughs 
of the trees, gently glided away to thefea, and caught every returning wave as it rote. 
On the left, the dill's of Culver were plainly difcemable through the trees, and feemed 
to have combined, their charms to heighten the fcene, and delighten the imagination. 
For near an hour not a fingle cloud obftru&ed this pleafing light, but every inftant 
added frdh beauties to the landfcape. 

Section IX. 

LEAVING Shanklin, we palled the village of Lake, and made for the feat of John 
Wilkes, Efq. This villa, though not large, has every requifite to make it a defina- 
ble abode. The houfe is rather low ; it is however extenfive, having had many im- 
provements made to it by its prefent proprietor j whofe judgment and tafte in all the 
elegancies of life are well known. It Hands on an eminence, and commands the whole 
profpedt of Sandown Bay. t 

The greateft deficiency obfervable here is the want of wood ; that would give it a 
preference to moft other parts of the'ifland. But the trees around Mr. Wilkes's man- 
iiorfdo not thrive to his wifhes. 

The infide of the houfe is plain, but elegantly fitted up, and abounding with every 
convenience that can tend to the accommodation of a family. On the right fide of it 
a marquee is eroded, which fervesfor a fummer houfe, and, for tafte, is equal to any 
thing of the kind we had ever leen. Several curious engravings from the antique, 
grace its fides ; and we faw feveral others lying on the tables ; but the latter were not 
fo well executed as thole hung up. At the farther end of the marquee, over a fpe- 
cimen of conjugal felicity in baflb relievo, is the following infeription, engraved on a 
marble tablet : 

To filial Piety 

* and 

Mary Wilkes. 

Erefted by 
John Wilkes, 

1789. 

The gardens are well laid out, and compenfate in a great meafure for the want of 
wood ; and the young Ihrubberies now around it bid fair to fupply that lofs, and to 
complete the beauty 01 this defirable fpot. 

Few of the# gentlemen who refort to this ifiand on fummer e*curfions but what 
muft remark tne wonderful contrails of it } and I rauft again obferve, that were a 
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fl ranger to be taken from Allum Bay, or Under Cliff, and placed here, he would 
imagine he was got into a different country. 

Between this place and Shanklin, within the lafl twenty years, the fea has intruded 
full thirty feet on the land. The broken ground throughout the whole of the way 
from Small Hopes to Shanklin chine, is a l’ufficicnt proof of the truth of this obfer- 
vation. 

Our next deftination was to Sandown fort. This fort commands the bay from 
which it takes its name. It is a low fquare building, flanked by four baftions, and 
encompaffed by a ditch. The lownefs of it fecures it againft any attacks by fea, as the 
fhots from the {hips pafs over it. During the laft war feveral privateers entered the 
bay, and attempted to deflroy it, but were not able to fuccccd in the attempt ; beating 
down a few chimnics was the height of their achievements. It was repaired, not 
many years ago, at a conflderable expence ; and there are feveral mafter gunners, 
with a fmall garrifon in it ; fo that this part of the coaft is defended by it, during a 
war, from the attacks of an enemy. 

From Sandown wc made for Yavcrland ; a fmall village fituated at the foot of Brad- 
ing downs. In our way we coafted the cliffs of Culver, the inhabitants of which are 
chiefly gulls and pigeons. From the latter it receives its name, culpr-e being the 
Saxon word for a pigeon. Formerly this kind of bird was more numerous on thefe 
rocks than any other fpecies, but they are of late much decrcafed j many of them 
however (fill remain. 

Looking back, we had now an advantageous view of the downs we had croffcd 
the preceding day.— Appuldercombe houfe was perfectly difcerniblc, as was all'o the 
view from it of Brading harbour ; which few would have imagined. The valley open- 
ed between the downs of Brading and Yaverland, and prefcoted the harbour of the 
former, with the road of St Helen’s. The fpot of wood called Queen-bower, was 
very confpicuous to the fight ; while the extremity of the vale apparently doled at 
Black Down and Gaet combe hills. • 

Purfuing our way fiill by the fea fide, we came to the Foreland, the eaftcmmofl 
point of the ifland. From thence we met with nothing of novelty till we reached Bim- 
bridge point, where the entrance of Brading haven commences. The adjacent land 
is well wooded, and very agreeable to the view. 

The haven conlifts of an extenfive trad of marfh land, amounting to upwards of 
eight hundred acres. It is covered every tide by the lea, which flows through a nar- 
row pafl'age. Many attempts have been made to procure a conflant entrance into 
this haven for fliips of burden, but without l'uccefs ; the fand being driven in as faft as 
it is clcardd away. From this circumflancc, one of the iccureft and mod extenfive 
harbours in the channel, wherein the fliips at Spithead and St. Helen’s might find a 
ready retreat, in cafe of neceflity, is unfortunately rendered ufelefs. 

We now traverfed the banks of the harbour, and fkirted its borders, as near as 
the road would allow. From its woody banks and cheerful afpeft, the tranfparent 
water receives eve ry pleafing impreffion they can poflibly beftow. Two houfes, gen- 
teel in their appearance, lay to our right ; while Nunwell, the feat of the ancient fa- 
mily of Sir William Ogjander, faces the harbour, . 

From hence we Hill kept to the left, wifhing to have a perfeft view of the marfhes 
of Brading, as well as thofe*of Sandown. From the latter the ifland receives every ad- 
vantage fuch a trad! of land can yield, the greatefl part of it being appropriated, to the 
cultivation of corn. It is well watered* and a fmall river runs through nw that keeps it 

' in 
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in a continual ftate of verdure. A great number of cattle are grazed upon it ; na- 
ture having happily furnifhed this t-ldfed fpot with a profufion of the fweeteft her- 
bage. 

The valley leads down to Newchureh ; a place wc intend to vifit before we leave this 
iiland, but (hall not be able to include it in the tour we are now on, round the courts. 
On our right-hand the oppolite lhores of the lake were no contemptible object, clad 
as they were in Autumn’s gayert veil. The water infringing on this fide as well as on 
the other, we had all its diverfified effects. This vale furnilhcs paflure for a confider- 
able number of cattle, but not proportionable to that of'Sandown. 

Once more entering the road, we purfued our way to Brading, with a defign to 
courfe the lhores of the oppolite fide of the harbour. Brading, though one of the 
largert towns in the iiland, has not a fingle object about it to render it the fubjett of 
particular attention. It is merely a town, without any of that divertity molt others 
have. Fven its church is obliterated by the ill-judged carefulnefs of the worthy over- 
leers ; and what once might have invited, now difgults the fight. 

Meeting with nothing to detain us in the town, we parted through it, and purfued 
the right-hand road, in order to track the boundaries of its lake on the fide, of which 
we had a view in the morning ; and having travelled about half a mile towards the 
north, we ftruck away to St. Helen’s. 

The fouthern lhores of the harbour are far pleafantcr to view than its northern. 
Breaks between the mountains introduce the main valley of the iiland, with a dirtinft 
view of Sir Richard Worfley’s feat, and the hill of St. Catherine’s. The vale before 
mentioned, extending from Appuldurcombe houfe, had greater beauties than in any 
point of view wc had hitherto feen it. The trees fell charmingly into each other, and 
formed fmall coppices ; while the downs, which furrounded it, rofe with more than 
common grandeur. 

The bay of Brading takes feveral fine fweeps, and moft pleafantly contrails the 
femes. — Many woody promontories run into the harbour, and give grace to its 
boundaries. — The road to St. Helen’s is on both lides lined with trees, which renders 
it delightful. — We found much greater appearance of noblenefs here, in every path 
we purfued, than the oppolite vallies had to boall. - To our left the country was 
chiefly wood. — The road to Ride, throughout the whole way, was covered with oaks, 
which, as they were juft affuming the autumnal colouring, {hone with unlpeakable 
fpiendor. 

The village of St. Helen’s confifts of a few fcattered huts, conftrufted chiefly of 
(lone, and thatched. It is not improbable, from fome ancient account?, but that it 
was formerly of much greater confequence than it is at prefent. There* is a large 
farm in the parilh ftill called the Priory, it having been a cell to an abbey of Clu- 
xriac monks in Normandy. The old church was fituated fo near the fea, ihat it 
was endangered by its encroachments, upon which account a brief was obtain- 
ed by the inhabitants for erecting a new one, about the beginning, of the prefent 
century. ° • 

There are feveral quarries near this village, from which the materials are procured 
wherewith all the buildings for the lower ranks, in this quarter of the iffcmd, are con- 
United. ‘ 

The air is remarkably healthy and clear $ and what is no lefs obfervable, pleafure 
and tranquillity, feem to brighten every countenance. From what Source it proceeds I 
will toot pretend to fay, but the inhabitants of. the iflan^ appear to poffefs a fund of 
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cheerfulnefs and good humour, that is not fo confpicuous in any other part of His 
Majefty's dominions. " , 

The farmers in general arc a focial, hofpitable, and worthy fet of people } and 
many of them by their induftry and attention, have acquired very confiderable fortunes. 
If their be any degradation to their chara&er, it is that of moiftening their clay with 
too. copious draughts of potent liquors. This pvopenfity however is not partial, but. 
predominates throughout the whole ifland ; and it might be urged in extenuation of it, 
that the nature of their foil, and the intenfe heat of their fummers, allow of a greater 
excels in this pofnt than many parts of England. It is a foible that commences with 
their earlielt years, and ** growing with their growth ” few ' _• farmers on the mo- 
ther ifland, 1‘eafoned as moll of them are, would be able to cope h tb .~e of the Ifle 
of Wight. 

The convenience of St. Helen’s is well known to all ,„v . ..-oound fhips palling 
through the channel, as molt of them take in here their live Hock for fea; poultry 
being extremely cheap, and all other provifions proportionably fo. 

Through the efficacy of a bill procured by the gentlemen of the ifland for fecuring 
the farmers from the deprecations of foxes, badgers, polecats, and other noxious ani- 
mals, the ifland is kept verj fre Tom .nem. Even to let one of them loofe is an of- 
fence punilhable with transportation ; *or were they once to take root in the ifland, 
from the number of coverts in the ciiffs, &c. it would l, e nearly impoflible to extirpate 
them. 

While we were there, we were informed that a fox, which had b n rearea from a 
cub by a gentleman near N^wchurch, broke his chain, and made his efcape to the 
cliffs of Shanklin ; where, as ufual, he lay ron>. ealed in the day time, and committed 
his depredations during the night. At length being luckily dete£Ved in carrying of* 
fome poultry from Shanklin farm, he was ihot ; and this h the only inftance of any 
mifehief being done by thefe animals for a gre«.. number of j ears ; — I be’’ we witfv-i the 
memory of the oldeft inhabitant. 

At the bottom of the hill of St. He 1 's a land mark is p.'accd as a guide to ma- 
riners ; from which Dover Point binds the entrance to the harbour of Brading. This 
point is near half a mile from the fo' t of ttie hill where the village of St. Helen’s Hands, 
and is covered chiefly with fand ar-1 fu* - /.. . '1 is is the point that choaks the harbour, 

and obftru&s the entrance of fhips of burden. 

From this view the harbour appears like a lake. — The laud doles it from hence on 
all fides and makes an excellent fludy. — The woody fcreer.s of St. Ileicn’s run all 
♦he way *o. g its oanks to Brading, where it is joined by tliofe that encircle the town 
— Nunweli woous blend in the back-ground with thofe of Brading, and frefhen the 
feene. — The vailey Hill continues open, and permits St. Catherine’s to form a part of 
the diftance. — On the left the water takes large fweeps round the point of land whit:h 
falls Into its bafon.-— The downs of Binbridge range .along the fhores, and form the 
fide-fereens. „ # 

Ohtward-bound fhips not only take in their poultry, &c. here, but likewife their 
water ; which is found to be preferable to that of molt other parts. Eaft-Indiamen 
have been known to carry it to their deftined ports, and bring fome of it back, in as 
fweet a ftate as when taken from the fpring. And it has this further advantage, that 
when at fea, it recovers itfetf fooner than any other. . 

Nettleflone Pridry, which lies about a mile and a half from St. Helen’s, became the 
next objed of our vifits. "V^e had entertained hopes of finding fomething out of the 
common line, in a pjace that might be fuppofed to bear the venerable remains of anti- 
quity } 
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<julty ; and indeed the entrance to it quite tranfpcfrted us; — a grove of nodding -elms 
towered over the avenue ; but we were not a little furprized to find thcfe expectations 
foon difappointed. The farm mentioned before, (to which it is now converted) has 
not in its appearance the leaft trace of its having been the abode of a holy brotherhood. 
Neither antiquity nor beauty was to befeen about it. — Nothing more than a dirty farm* 
yard prefented itfelf. 

Paffing through this, we entered the garden .of Sir Nafli Grofe. — The old manfion, 
which (till retains the name of the Priory, is plain and neat, but finall. An additional 
houfe has lately been begun by that gentleman, and bids fair to prove a very defirable 
'refidence. — The profpefts from this f’pot, of the fea, together with the coafls of Suflcx 
and Hampshire, rrc very extenfive, and give it the preference in point of fituatiojj, to 
many in the if and 

Near the Priory :< \ r - »al fah-vorks are ef^abliflied, which for convenience exceed the 
general run of 'id' works. 

* 

Section X. 

FROM hence wc returned through Ncttleflone village, and proceeded towards Ride* 
The road we now palled through is 111 excellent repair, «.nd the country exhibits a very 
different afpeCt to what it had hitherto done.— Woods, abounding with oaks, encir- 
cle the roads and villages. — Thefe oaks, however, are not pofl'cfTed of the grandeur of 
thofe produced in the New Foreft. Formerly the Ifie of Wight was chiefly covered with 
wood ; but from its contiguous fituation to the dock-yards at Portfmouth, the fouthern 
vallies have been confiderably difmembered of it. 

The foil changes b«re again, and confiffs of mould, fand, and gravel. Several 
grafs farms lie near the road, and clothe the vallies with pleafanter tints than we had 
pa fed. 

On cv.-i .ight hy St. John’s, late ...je feat of Lord Amherft, but now of Mr. Lake. 
The houfe Hands on - rifing ground, and commands very extenfive views. The woody 
feenes of Ride lie before it, with the fea r its back front. The building is plain, but 
very neat, and difpays great talte , it befides pofleflfes every requifite to make it a com- 
plete ?.;id commodious manfion. The grounds bt'oaging to it, though not extenfive, 
are well flocked. 

From its fituation it becomes a very defirable fporting lodge ; the woods around it 
affording fhelter to a great number jf hares and pheafants ; and as care iS taken co fc- 
cure them from the depredations of poachers, there is feldom any wait o£fport. The 
woods likewife abounding with fprings, woodcocks and fnipes are aifo found here in 
plenty. 

The road proceeds from hence to Ride.— The principal part of this place is termed 
Upper Ride, which lies on the top of the hill, in a clear pleafant air. It is a plain and 
neat village, and has feveral well-built houfes in it. A great deal of company rcfort to 
it during the bathing feafon, the accommodations being nearly equal to -thofe at Cowes; 
but the principal reafon for preferring this to the other watering places, is the many 
fine rides which ftrike out from it; and, in general, the roads are rather better than in 
many parts of the ifland. 

Lower Ride is a ftraggling place, and has a nearer refembiance to the fubje&s 
Vangoen ftudied, than to thofe of any other mafter. Several fmall veflfels are built 
here ; and the inhabitants are mofUy filhermen, and mariners employed in the coafting 
trade. • . 
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The paffage from hence to Portfmouth Is the nearefl from any part of the ifland.— 
It is thought to be rather more than i'even miles acrofs ; but the boatmen lay not quite 
fo much. Boats pufs regularly every morning, at feven o’clock in the fummer, and 
nine in the winter, from hence to Gofport and Portfmouth, to the great convenience 
of thofe places; the inhabitants being chiefly lupplied with their butter, eggs, and poul- 
try, from hence, and other parts of the ifland. 

rewards the weflern extremity of the village are the bathing houfes, whofe fltuation 
is preferable to any on the oppofitc fliores, both on account of the purenefs of the water, 
and the conveniences. The coalt off this place is fhoal for alinoft a mile; fo that 
ffiips of burden are prevented from lying near. Every accommodation neceflary for 
parties, during the bathing time, is to be procured at Ride ; and the pleafantnefs of 
its Iituitfion, and its rides, exdufive of thefe accompaniments, are great inducements 
lor Itrangers to vilit it. 

On the road from Ride to Biinflcad delightful feenes frequently prefen t themfelves. 
Before we entered the village, a fine piece of broken ground opened, and gave us the 
bed view of Spithead we had as yet feen. On both tides, the oak and the afh formed 
beautiful fcrcens, leaving a fpace juft fufficient lor the water and diftance to make a 
grand appearance. 

Many old dumps of trees lay fcattered near the road, that, with a team of horfes, 
formed a fine group. — The horfes belonged to a farmer, who was loading felled tim- 
ber on one of thofe pi&urefque long carriages, juft fuited to the romantic appear- 
ance of the fore-ground ; and which produced as complete a compofition as could 
be defired for fuch a feene. — A well-known favourite lubjet't of the late Mr. Gaiul- 
borough. 

Paffing Bimftead, we entered the woods that encircle Quarr abbey. — Their noblenefs 
is grateful to the eye, and gives the mind a finer idea of a true Iketch of nature than 
thofe we had palled when we left Nettleftone Priory. — All was regularly irregular; and 
they played off every charm to the greateft advantage, over a brook, whofe rapid 
ftream murmured againft the pointed furface of the ftoncs ; while the boughs kindly 
condefcended to fhade its cool retreat. 

Hitherto we had never met with trees on this ifland in fo thriving a condition as thofe 
which now (heltered us. An immenfe number of wood pigeons inhabit thefe folitary 
walks, whofe melancholy notes, added to the ftill filence that reigned throughout the 
grove, infpired us with a facred awe. — All was huflied ; — not a leaf was ruffled by the 
paffing breeze. — At length we reached the abbey ; 

44 Where pious beadfmen, from the world retired,, 

In blifsful vfiioiis winged their fouls to Heaven ; 

Whi t future joys their fober tranfporta fir’d, 

They wept their erring days, and wereforgiv’n. 

Where burn the gorgeous altar’s lading fires ? 

Where frowns the dreadful fanfluary now ? 

No more Religion’s awful flame afpires ! 

No more th’ afylum guards the fated brow ! 

« r 

No more (hall Charity, with fparkling eyes 
And fmilcs T)f welcome, wide unfold the door, 

Where Pity, liftening ftill to Nature’s cries, 

Befriends the wretched, and relieves tire poor!” 

Ksatk, 


This 
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This celebrated abbey was founded in the reign of Henry the Firft, by Baldwin, Earl 
of Devon, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The monks by which it was in- 
habited were removed from Savigny in Normandy, and were among the firft of the 
Ciftertian order that came into England. It probably received its name of Quarr, or 
as it is called in fome of the old grants, Quarraria, from the ftone quarries that are 
in its neighbourhood. 

It was anciently encircled by a wall, near a mile in circumference, the veftiges of 
which ftill remain. At its back nods a venerable grove, that gives foleinnity to the 
feene ; and from it there is an opening to the fea, which i'urniflied the holy fathers 
with an opportunity of contemplating the wonders of the deep. 

The great.cft part of this ancient building is demoliflied j a few of the walls only ftill 
remain. The architecture, as far as can be now judged of, was a mixture of Saxon 
and Gothic. The church or chapel of the monaftery may yet be traced at the eaft 
end ; and fome vaulted cellars are difccrnible at the weft end. Of the walls that are 
handing, fome arc converted into barns, by being covered with thatch, and others 
degraded into flies or ftables. 

The farm-houfe adjoining to it is a modem building, and tends much to diminifh 
the venerablenefs of the ruder veftiges, which time has brought to a flage beyond 
perfection. A few years ago a great deal more of the abbey was in exiftence ; but 
now not an interefting view of it can be taken. 

All its former grandeur lies a wreck to time ; and from the dirt ftrewed around 
by its different pofleffors, the principal part of the building is embowelled in the 
earth, and overgrown with mofs and rugged fern. Its diftance from the fea is very 
inconfiderabte ; and there is ftill remaining, juft above high-water mark, fome ap- 
pearance of a fort, which was built for its defence in the time of King Edward the 
Third. 

We could not leave the poor remains of this once grand and venerable pile, without 
fighing at the depredations of time, and lamenting the havock it has made on theft, 
abodes of piety and peace. 

Proceeding through the other avenue, we bent our courfe towards Wootton-bridge. 
The road from the abbey was finely wooded with oaks, and contributed to keep alive 
the gloomy ideas that had taken pofieflion of our minds. This cover continued for 
fome time ; but when an opening took place, the choiceft variety of tints dilfufed them- 
felves round the tops of the trees, that can be imagined. The leaves of the oaks had 
juft become rubid, and mingling with thofc that hail fallen from the a<h, which were 
nearly yellow, produced a fine and glowing colour. • 

The branches of mod of the oaks that were arrived at maturity, were difrobed of 
their leaves, on a few of their boughs. This, at fome times, produces a beautiful ef- 
feCl ; at others it is difgulting y but as this uncertainty depends on the manner of their 
growth, and their fituation, the knowledge of it can only be obtained by ocular ob- 
fervation. r • 

A thoufand turns and forms of trees may prefent themfelves to a judicious eye, and 
few of thefe perhaps might pleafe. — The nobleft oaks frequently have tpo great a num- 
ber of branches, and thefe branches may be over-loaded with ramifications ; when this 
is the cafe, but little verdure appears on them. At other times thefe trees, when de- 
prived of thatjuxuriance, have a great quantity of mofs gather on *heir bougl s ; which, 
in the middle of the fummer, blends too much with the green leaves } but towards 
autumn, when the leaves turn brown, they appear, owing to the heat, quite grey and 
vivid.— So alfo in the morning at fun-rife, when the dew has well moiftened this mofi^ 
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and thrown a glofs over the other parts of the wood, they Urine mod beautifully, and 
form noble colouring. — But fo momentary is the effect of this operation of Nature, 
and fo quick the tranfition, that it i'carcely can be difcemed by the carelefs eye. The 
principal beauty of pifturei’que reprefen tations depending in a great mcafure on the ob« 
fervauce of thcl'e minutias they are not unworthy the attention of the artift. 

As we palled through the wood, we fell in with a buck and doe j — but we found 
they were not natives of this part ; — luch as efcape from Sir Richard Worfley’s park, 
and this frequently happens, generally make for thefe woods. 

At the extremity of this range of cover, we came clofe to Wootton-bridge hill ; 
which for convenience of water carriage, claims a fuperior rank to many other parts of 
the illand. — Here every diverfity encountered the light.-— A great plenty of water lay 
in the valley, which was delightfully wooded on both Tides, down to its banks. — Its 
views are extremely pleafant, and quite different from any we had hitherto feen. The 
left hand prefents an entire fereen of woods, which gracefully pafs from Nunwell to 
the foot of Alhey down, whofe height terminates the diftance, and forms a noble 
back-ground. 

The fun was letting at the time it fell under our infpedion, and it powerfully im- 
preffed with its rays the tops of the fhrubs. Many fweet hues from them alfo brought 
the liveliell colouring on the trees; nor was their reflection on the briny mirror lefs 
beautiful. —Several tranfitory ftreaks of the evening beamed, with an expreflion beyond 
all defeription fine, in the water.— The tide was in ; and as on this fide Wootton-bridge 
mills the wind and weather have no effect, it was a placid lake ; and ftained with the 
high eft glows the hand of Nature could imprint. It is true its turn has not an equal 
degree of grace with thofe in the northern parts of England, but it has an innumerable 
diverfity of objefts to recommend it. 

The right of Wootton-bridge leads to the fea. This we failed down, and were as 
well pleafed with the beauties of it, as any we had before feen. The only deficiency 
we could perceive was the want of rock, that great afiiftant to landfcape. A few of 
thofe cliffs with which the fouthern Ihores of the illand are overloaded, would have ren- 
dered this one of the completeft and molt beautiful lake-views in the illand. Its right 
fide has all the woods of Ouarr Ikirting its Ihores, which are anfwered by the oppofite 
tides, where the fame texture prevails.— A few interpofitions of corn and grafs break 
among the woods, and reach likewife to the water ; but thefe are too fmall to add much 
grace to it. 

On our return, the mill and bridge broke the firft diftance of the water ■ over 
which the woods that ranged along Alhey down united themfelves to the others that 
fwept along Arreton downs ; where they appeared to be broke by a few draggling hills 
which joined the road to Ride. 

Having feafted our fight for a confiderable time on this delightful view, we paffed 
on for Barton, formerly the feat of Lord Clanrickard, but now the property of Mr. 
Blachford. A convent or oratory of friars, of the order of St. A'uguftin, was 
founded here in the year 128a ; which was granted in the year 1439 to the college 
of Winchefter. 


* Section XI. 

WE now quitted the high road, arid turning to the right hand, paffed through feveral 
corn fields till we reached another copfe of a confiderable extent. The quantity of 
vood growing in this quarter of the illand is nearly incredible, when compared to the 
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other parts :-*-the latter appear a defert to it. This diverfity renders it at once pleafant 
and (hiking ; — and gives a far greater fcope for the pencil than a common valley, thinly 
ftrewed with hedge-rows, poflibly can. 

The right-hand road led us dire&ly to Barton Iloufe, which (lands upon an emi- 
nence, and commands fine profpe&s. — When viewed from the foot of the hill it has a 
very pleafing effedt. — The houfe is an ancient building, and the appearance of it fuch 
as wc generally find the manfions which were eredled about the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; — the windows are compofed of leaded cafements, which are all funk in the wall. 
The late noble poflefior of it. Lord Clanrickard, whofe ufual refidcnce it was, made 
feveral additions to it. — All the fides of the rooms are of wainfeot, formed into final! 
pannels, in which are affixed a number of reprefentations of the crofs. 

Here was likewiie a chapel ; but the building is now appropriated to lefs facred pur- 
pofes, being converted info a warehoufe for wool. A great fatnenefs runs through the 
whole houfe, both in its internal and external parts. The mode of its conftru&ion, 
with fo many gable ends towards the front, gives a great formality to its appearance ; 
as do the tall chinmies ; both of which appear difgulting in a pidture. 

The lawn before the houfe is pleafant, but too regularly planted with clumps of 
evergreens, that favour more of the dullnefs of a citizen than the tafle of a nobleman. 
We had, however, a fine view from it of Stokes bay to the right, and of Hampton 
water to the weft. The lea-view was a great relief to its other profpedts, and by far 
the beft. 

Ofborne, the feat of Robert Pope Blachford, Efq. was our next objedt. Tiie 
road from Barton Houfe, (which, as before obferved, belongs likewife to this gen- 
tleman) is not of any confiderable length, and at the fame time without much novelty. 

This feat may be ranked as one of the beft chofen refidences in the ifland. On a fine 
fpacious lawn that leads to the fea, ftands the pleafantly-fituated manfion. — The views 
from it are as extenfive as they can be on the northern fide Spithead has a fine ap- 
pearance from it ; — fo has Hampton river. 

The building is very large, and has all its offices behind it. The infide is equally con- 
venient and roomy ; and is now receiving confiderable improvements. 

From hence we touched at Old Caftle.point, and had a profpedk of Weft Cowes on 
the oppofite fide of the river ; — but nothing more prefented itfelf than what we had feen 
©n our firft arrival at the ifland. 

As we had before, in our way to Newport, rode along the weftern boundaries of the 
river Medina, we now made its eaftern fide our principal object. After leaving Eaft 
Cowes, the firft curve of the river prefented itlelf a little beyond Ofborne. In this fweep ■ 
its courfe is fine, and forms a perfect view. The oppofite fhores are foftly touched 
with wood and fern, and (hare no inconfiderable part of its beauties. 

Whippingham now formed the fore-ground. But concluding that the river mud 
make a confpicuous appearance from that place, we defeended to it. The church of 
Whippingham' is as curious an object of the kind as we ever beheld j and unlike* every 
one we had yet feen. The tower, inftead of having battlements or a turret,, has two 
gable ends, and reminded us rather of a houfe than of a church. o 

The vicarage, formerly the feat of Dr. Lewis, is now the rSfidence of Mr. Barring- 
ton, junior.— The houfe is conftruCted partly of wood and partly of brick — It is rather 
low, but exceedingly pleafant, and a fit pattern for thole who wiih t* combine tafte with 
pleafure. — The front of it is towards the river, and it has a very confpicuous view of 
the oppofiteihores.— From thefe windows the fined and molt diftinft view of the river 
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is fcen.— Without entering into a minute defcription of the infide of the houfc, we 
would juft obfervc that the bed-rooms, though fmall, are fo judicioufly fitted up, that 
every convenience attends them. 

As you approach Newport, you there perceive the river to meander in delightful 
curves, while the loaded barks, proudly ikimming along its tranflucid bol'oin, add 
luftre to the fcene. — Carifbrook Caftle, with the hills and downs of Gatcombe, clofe 
the view towards the fouth ; as the King’s Forelt does to the weft, and the downs of 
Arreton to the eaft. 

The mill belonging to Mr. Smith, known by the name of Botany-bay Mill, lies to 
the left of the river, and is juft feen terminating the curve of the tide. In point of 
fituation for exhibiting a variety of fcenes, this mill ftands unrivalled on the banks of 
the Medina. Its grounds are fmall, but fo well laid out, that every neceffary is foon to 
be procured. There are but few houfes in the village of Whippingham, and thole 
principally belonging to farmers. 

Rifing now on the high grounds, we had more diflinft views of the hills round 
Carifbrook than before. The evening at the fame time clofmg in, one of the heavy 
purple harbingers of approaching night had nearly dropt its aerial curtain before the 
declining fun. — Yet fo warmly did its power beam on every object it caught, that its 
glow appeared to be contra < 5 ted only to Ihine with double vividnefs. — Every plant 
it touched was perfe&ly on fire, and fcarcely confined its hues to the turf on which 
ft grew. 

* By the time a few minutes more had elapfed, the fun had defeended below this 
gloomy mantle, in which night’s dreary fcenes were foon to be enwrapped ; and finding 
a pailagc from the brow of Alvington foreft to glance the remains of his departing rays, 
he tinged with them the oppofite wood; — but fo faintly that the green but barely re- 
ceived its yellow tints. 

From this mellowncfs of tint, however, the colouring was foft, without too ftrong a 
glare. At the decline of day the fhadows are fine and broad, and aflift the imagination 
in acquiring a proper idea of this great branch of the art,— and how properly to apply 
it. —The hills of Swanfton imperceptibly crept to the fight, and glided off to the valley 
of Shalfleet, where a fmall interpolition of the lea finifhed the fcene. 

The river continued to diverfify its turns at every ftep we advanced, till we reached 
Fairlee, the feat of Mr. White. This houie ftands on an eminence, and commands 
both views of the river.— The opening from Cowes road to the Mother Bank and the 
Brambles, from hence is beautiful, and exhibits fine traits of the fcenes in general pro- 
duced by fe? ports. The front of the houfe, which is chiefly brick, is towards the river. 
The other part has feveral long buildings annexed to it, without either novelty or ele- 
gance. The infide is plain and neat ; befides which it has nothing very remarkable -to 
boaft.of. The lawn, before it, reaches to the water-fide ; — it is fpacious, and gives a 
noblenefs to the building.— On its left is a wood, which fkirts the fides down to the 
river.t— The right is open, and defeends to the fame point. *■ 

Heavy clouds had for a confiderable time been hovering in the horizon;— they now 
rolled over our heads, and poured down upon us their tremendous contents.— The 
thunder loudly roared irl awful peals ; — the rain fpouted on tis in catara&s ; — and the 
lightning darted forth its mpft vivid fulphur.— When the rain had fomewhat abated of 
its fury, the lightnings exhibited the fineft prefentations we had feen^ince we came 
upon the ifland.— The flafhes being remarkably long in their continuance, the illumi- 
nation they threw over the adjacent parts was grand beyond defcription ; and detained 
4 13 us 
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us by ifs beauties for near an hour, abforbed in wonder and admiration.— The town of 
Newport received from its brilliance every difplay it was in the power of light to give 
it, and appeared a perfeft fpot of beauty ; — while the river and the furrounding wood 
derived from it their proportion of grandeur. 

The ftorm had now vented its fury, and heavily rolled on ; when, palling the corner 
of Bleak Heath, we entered Newport at the eaft bridge, having completed our tour 
round the extremities of the illand. 


Section XII. 

OUR next object was to view the illand from its central mountains, and to explore 
the pi&urefque beauties which the middle parts of it afford in fuch profulion. For 
this purpofe we took our route to the eaftward ; and leaving Newport north road, we 
fell in with the foot of Arreton downs, at Shide Mill, about a mile from the town. 

The fxtuation of this place is very beautiful ; and, unlike moft others in the illand, 
has a few trees encircling each of the houfes, with the river Medina meandering along 
the valley. — Palling its bridge, we perceived the hills to rife to a great height, and form 
a noble fore-ground, — The bridge, though not confidcrablc, becomes an object, and 
finely breaks the Itreaky lines of Gatcombe vale to the right. 

The road on the downs is very fteep, and moftly chalk and gravel. As we afeended, 
the valley opened in a lovely manner, and prefented a charming variety of objetts 
to engage the attention.— Gatcombe hills bounded the view to the right, and fkirt- 
ed the dale to Black Down, where it joined the hill of St. Catherine’s, and terminated 
the valley. 

Gatcombe houfe from hence is a confpicuous objett, and from thefe heights receives 
a full difplay of its beauty and fituation. From the hill we had a flight view of Mr. 
Roberts’s feat. — There the vale broke away to Godfhill, and fwept, to the left, under 
the park of Appuldurcombc, from whence it took its courfe to the fide of Queen 
Bovver, where the valley of New-church commences, and both terminated at Sandown. 

The village of Arreton lay clofe under our right, and prefenting itfclf in a bird’s- 
eye view, was pleafanter to the fight from this point than any other we had yet obferved 
it in. Croiling the downs to the left, we viewed the woody feenes of Ride and W ootton- 
bridge. 

Cowes harbour is fecn from this dow r n to great advantage every curve of the 
ftream is perfectly difcemible from it, and exhibits a greater variety than can be pro- 
cured from any other fpot j — the woods range down to it in perfect grandeur, and 
conceal all thofc littlenefles that fo often broke upon us when feen from every other 
quarter. Alvington foreft bounded its oppofite fhore, and opened its feenes towards 
the vale of Shalfleet, where the fight was clofed. The road of Cowes, dimini (hiqg to 
a pleafing avenue, prefented its veflels at anchor j — while Luttrell’s Folly and CaKhot 
cattle w'ere perfectly vifible. * , 

'The morning was grey, and clearer than the mornings generally are here. — A hazi- 
nefs frequently interrupts the fight ; but not that fort which at fun-rife fo finely, exhi- 
bits the extravagance of Nature, and difplaying every wanton freak upon the mountain’s 
head, gives pleafure to the fight, and grandeur to the lan^fcape ; — it was of a more 
dewy fubftance,^hat juft ftreaks the horizon, and at the leaft approach of warmth 
difperfes. 

•From Cowes the valley was richly lined with’ wood, sftid fo harmonized, that every 
gaiety we could poffibly have wiflied for was produced. Still the ‘woods continued to 

difplay 
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difplay -their grandeur, till 'an opening at Wootton-bridge broke them.— We had a 
fine profpecl of this little lurking fpot of Nature, and viewed it in its gayeft veil.— It 
had been feen before by us towards the conclufion of a former day, but now it was 
poffeffed of all the diverfified effeits of a morning, which fcattered gladnefs over every 
lurrounding branch. 

The water was at too great a diflance to produce more than variety ; but this it 
did in fuch profufion as had never before been exhibited to us.— A fleam, arifing from 
its furface, glided along the boundaries of the adjacent woods, and, creeping up- the 
oppofite hills, feemed to glory in uniting all the fccnes in one point. 

The houfes that bound Wootton-bridge were now buried in the aerial fubflance 
which feemed to envelope every part with its foftefl bloom. — The trees (hone with double 
luflre, and prefented all the luxuriance that verdure could difplay. 

The fea, in our diflance, was blended with the fky ; and nothing appeared to be 
wanting to render the portraiture complete but the pencil of Mr. Morland, whofe well- 
known knowledge in nature, compofition, drawing, and colouring, would have given, if 
poflible, a higher finifh than Nature herfelf had done. 

The glorious fource of light and heat now gradually began to break up from the 
eafl, and foon difpelled this refrefhing effervelcence of Nature. — f ile vapours almofl 
inffantaneoufly ccafed to glow, and retiring, introduced to the fight the remaining 
woods that diflufe thcmfelves in this quarter. 

We could not difeern any part of the venerable walls of Quarr abbey. — The village 
of Ride we could juft fee ; but fo fmall a part of it, that only a few houfes were vifible 
over the trees. The veftels that were palling near its fhores had their {hare in the 
feenes, but not to that extreme we wifhed. Still the woods alternately cheered the 
dale, and threw frefli luflre on the fccne ; while on our left, at the foot of Afhey 
downs, they continued to range entirely to Nun well. 

To thofe who have no relifli for piclurefque feenes, thefe deferiptions may carry with 
them the appearance of too much warmth, and the views feem to be verbally pourtrayed 
in colours too glowing ; but thofe who have a tafle for the fine arts, and are poflelled 
of fo much judgment and fenfibility as to be charmed with the pi&urefque beauties of 
^Nature, will, undoubtedly forgive the feeming enthufiafm ; and accompanying us flep 
by flep, view in idea the feenes we reprefent ; and find the fame romantic ardour 
and admiration excited in their minds by the dejeription that we found excited in ours 
by the views . 


c Section XIII. 

PROCEEDING a little farther, we arrived at Afhey fea-mark, a triangular pyranjid, 
«onlJrufted of flone, about twenty feet high, and defigned as a guide for fhips failing 
from St. Helen’s to Spithead. From this point of view we had a large fweep of the 
iflanjJ. — Before us lay the harbour of Brading, bounded by Bimbridge downs to the 
right, and by St. Helen’s to the left. 

The feenes from this part are grand beyond defeription, and too extenfive for 
us to be able* to delcribe their limits. — The coafl of Suflex bdunded the diltance before 
■us, and appeared with every beauty that a diflance can be admired for. 

We now patted,, on to Brading downs, and viewed from thence the fame feenes we 
had done from Afhey fea-mark. After re-enjoying that view, we fkirted the oppofite 
brow of the downs. — Here the valley' of Sandown opened in quite a different garb to 
what the woody fcc&es of Ride had juft prefented to us. 

The 
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The rows of Hedges were formal, and too regular to be pleafmg. — The only gran. 
« 2 cur was the oppofite downs of Bonchurch, which rifing at Dunnofe, fwept away 
to thofeof St. Boniface and Appuldurcoinbe park.— Thefe form noble back grounds, 
and when you approach nearer, admit of nice pieces being caught from them ; as 
many fore-grounds prefent plenty of wood and water verging on the brow of their 
hills. 

We next came to the woods of Knighton, the forms of which are beautifully pi&u- 
refque. — Here the feat of Mr. Billet broke on our fight. — Few would imagine that 
i'uch a charming fpot could be found in fo reclufe a dale, and receive any afliftance 
from the hand or art. — Knighton houfe, though ancient, exhibits much talfe and 
judgment in its conftru&ion : — notwithftanding it muft have been often repaired, it 
l'cems not to have loft an iota of its original beauty. — la the front the windows are all 
latticed, and retain their antique pillars of ftone for their prefent lupporters. 

One part of the building is finely variegated by the ivy that binds its gable ends. 
Thefe gable ends are the only parts that appear difgufting there are too many of 
them ; which of courfe rather hurts than heightens- the effect. 

O11 each fide of the houfe there is a range of woods ; but a fufficicnt fpace is left 
between them to prefent forne very beautiful profpetts. — On one fide the hill of St. 
Catherine’s is feen ; on the other the downs of St. Boniface. — From the left-hand fide, 
going to the houfe, a few pieces of water make a very plealing addition to the fore- 
ground, and bring every thing into great harmony. 

Here the view breaks, and prei’ents the valley of Newchurch : — the houfe forming 
the right-hand fereen, — the woods the left, — and water in the middle,— with fine 
broken ground. The hills of Queen Bower terminate the firft diftance ; — the downs 
of Bonchurch finifh the view ; but they rife from this fpot with a much greater degree 
of grandeur than from any point of view we had hitherto feen them in. 

The houfe ftands on an elevation confiderably above the common level of the earth. 
— A wall fupports the grounds lying at its back j and even a part of the garden is 
railed by thefe means to a parallel with it. 

The woods to its left form a fweet recefs, and invite to a contemplation of the 
charms which every where prelent themfelves. In fuch a fituation the mind is na- 
turally ted to contemplate the enchanting feenes which Nature has fpread around ; 
and infpired by the light, 

“ To look through Nature up to Nature’s God.*’ 

Popb. 


In fuch a moment, how vain .and unfatisfaefory do the moft brilliant lcenfs of a gay 
and difiipated life appear ! 

The trees are large and well grown, and hang inthofe carelefs attitudes that con- 
vey a lure pleafure to the eye. From fuch a combination of beauties this place muft: 
yield to very ft>w in the ifland. Its being fo contiguous to Newport, and llkcwife 
at a convenient diftance from all the eaftern parts of the ifland, makes it a chofen 
fpot. The woods are faid to have been formerly flocked with a great number of 
pheafants. • , • 

The mfide of the houfe is roomy, and, like its outward appearance, favours of the 
antique.-— A few pi&ures grace the rooms. 

Leaving this'fequeftered vale, we proceeded to the town of NeVchurch, which is 
fituated about a mile from Knighton.— In our way we mej with nothing more than its 
vol. n. 4 x # valley 
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valley to entertain us } which is well watered, and boafts as rich a foil as any in the 
neighbourhood. . 

The entrance to Newchurch is up a hill, rather fteep ; and without any pretentions 
to thofe piCturefque beauties we expeCted to find there. The church is old, but 
not interefling ; nor is there any thing out of the common line in the appearance of 
the houfes, which are chiefly inhabited by tradefmen and labourers. 

The view from the church-yard is the belt the place affords.— -F rom thence the hills 
of Gatcombe appear to join thofe of Arreton, and, blending With Knighton, termi- 
nate with Culver cliffs. The valley was the mott interefling ; after which Knighton 
houfe formed the next principal fubjeCt } and both were clofed by Alhey down. 

From hence we paffed Queen Bower. On the top of its hill fiands a peafant’s hut ; 
— but if fine profpeCts and enchanting objects give a pre-eminence, this fpot is more 
befitting the manfion of a peer. The views from it ar$ nearly the fame as thofe feen 
from the oppofite downs. 

Purfuing our way down the bower, we eroded to Afp, where the greateft depth of 
the valley is plainly perceptible. From thence we paffed Cherry gardens, and 
turned to Landgard, the principal houfe of which is at prefent occupied by Mr. Smith, 
an opulent former. The oak and elm groves that furround this manfion render 
it a pleafant refidence. Its views are rather clofe and contracted, but upon the whole 
agreeable. 

From Landgard we paffed clofe under Shanklin downs, and croffed to Wroxall, a 
fmall village near Appuldurcombe. The latter lying direCUy in our route, and having 
procured admillion tickets, we entered the park and proceeded to it. 

Section XIV. 

APPULDURCOMBE park, the feat of Sir Richard Worfley, is fituated in a 
valley, which takes one of the molt extenfive courfcs, and might be confidered as one 
of the principal dales, in the illand. Our readers may remember the mention we 
made of this houfe when, in our circuit round the ifland, we took a view of it from 
the downs of Yaverland and St. Helen’s. We then could not fo well judge of its fitu- 
ation ; but we were now convinced that it was pleafant. The harbour of Brading 
broke in between the downs of Yaverland and Brading, and prefented the coafl: of 
Sufl'ex to bind the diffance. 

Thofe fences and hedge rows which had difgufted our eye when we looked down 
upon them from Alhey downs, now viewed from the houfe, dropped into the focus of 
each other, and rather refembled a wood than that what they really were. Taken 
altogether, the fituation of Appuldurcombe houfe is pleafant, but not poffeffed of that 
grandeur which refults from the ruder boldnefs of Nature. 

This manfion, which is built of freeftone, is large and beautiful. — There are four 
regular fronts to it, of the Corinthian order, the principal of which is adorned with 
two tying 8 * and has a lawn before it. The offices all lie at the back*of the houfe, 
where ftrangers who come to view it ufually enter. 

The firff room we were ulhered into, after palling the fervants’ hall, was the great 
hall — a molt Vuperb and* elegant apartment, embellilhed with the choiceft productions 
of the arts. „ * 

Some beautiful pictures adorn the walls, particularly the fubjeCt of v the Salutation, 
by Fran. Barbiereus, oppofite the door j the drawing of which is chaffteand fpirited; 

* 7t , the 
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fte colouring dark, but with a fine effect. — Over the fire-place, on the left hand, is 
the Confccration of a Bifhop ; — the fubjeCt not interelting, but highly finilhed. 
Thefe pictures, we underltood were purchafed by Sir Richard Worfley, when lately 
abroad. 

A portrait by Vandyke, is alfo in the beft fiile; as are a Virgin and Child, and fe- 
veral others, by Holbein, Sir Peter Lely, Carracchi, &c. all in the firll manner. 

The bufts likewife difplay judgment in their feleCtion. — That of the river Nile is 
an elegent piece of fculpture ; — the fymm’etry of the limbs is graceful, and the whole 
finely proportioned.— The fixteen Cupids are delicately touched, and equally well 
grouped. 

Several antiques grace the pedeftals ; among which the Genius of Hercules, the 
Achilles, and the Bull, are fome of the beft. 

The roof is fupported by eight beautiful pillars of the Ionic order, refetnbling por- 
phyry, highly ornamented. 

From hence our guide conduced us to the dining-parlour. — Here we were grati- 
fied with a fight of fome of the fineft pictures ever produced by the pencil of Zuc- 
carelli. — At the extremities of the room hung two of the largeft I ever faw by this 
great mafter ; and, if I may prefume to fay fo, I think them the beft. — In my hum- 
ble opinion, thofe at Windfor and Hampton Court, from recollection, are not fu- 
perior. 

That on the right hand as you enter the room, ha:; every requlfite to render a pic- 
ture complete ; — the composition is grand and elevated ; — the figures in the fore- 
ground are fpirited ; and at the fame time there is a peculiar foftnefs in the countenance 
of both the women which ftamps an everlafting credit on that knowledge of the paf- 
fions this mafter was known to poffefs. — The only difparity was in the cattle, which 
were rather out of proportion, by being too long in the back. The buildings are 
in the ftile of Pouffin, and happily managed ; — the back-grounds are pofleffed of all 
the fire and colouring that can fet off a picture. Upon the whole, this claims the 
fuperiority over every other piece in the room. 

Its companion is nearly on the fame fubjeCt, and beautiful in the extreme.— 
The light and fhadow in this piece, give the fpeCtator a thorough knowledge of the 
pitch to which painting can be carried. — The others by this mafter likewife claim at- 
tention. 

Two by Berghem alfo grace the room. — It is nccdlefs to make any comment on the 
performances of this well-known mafter, except juft faying that they are in his beft 
ftile. 1 am forry to be obliged to add, that they are fo very highly varni/hed, that 
in a few years there is a probability of their being entirely obliterated.— Indeed too 
many in this collection have undergone that dcftruCtive proccl's, to the great difap- 
pointment of Time, who would otherwise have handed them down with pleafure to 
pofterity. 

We were now conducted to the drawing-room, which is pleafantly fituated, and 
the furniture extremely beautiful. Returning from this room, we entered the library, 
where nothing befides a figure on the ceiling attracted our particular attention. — This 
claimed our warmeft praife. — The fubjeCt is an angel in the, attitude cf flying. — The 
colouring is beautiful j the drawing dill more fo —One of the legs, which was fore- 
shortened, appeared to be the touch of Cipriani ; and indeed the whole of the figure 
led us to fuppbfe that it was the production of that artift. — But %s it was placed fo 
high, we could not take upon us to pronounce to a certainty its mafter. 

4 v ? We 
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We next pafied into an interior library, whpre frelh beauties attra&ed our notice.-* 
A Sun-fet, on one of the higheft pannels near the door, was the firft objeft that 
caught our eyes. — It was a piece of fuch merit, that we could have viewed it for 
an hour, without finding the lead abatement in our plcafure and admiration. — The 
fubjett was a Sea-pott, executed in the moll finilhed (tile.— The colouring was warm 
but free from glare ; — and fo foftly blended was the whole, that a completer copy of 
Nature was never feen. — The veffel in the diilance is handled with peculiar judgment, 
and exemplifies the nice conception of the mailer. 

A whole length of Sir Richard Worfley, in his regimentals, by Sir Jolhua Rey- 
nolds, hangs in one corner ; and a picture by Barrett, of that wonderful fpot. Steep- 
hill, likewile graces the room ; together with a few old heads, &c. 

The little tire fling- room contains a fet of Italian views in water colours ; among 
which is an eiuption of Mount Vefuvius. There is alfo a view of the Egyptian Pyra-t 
mids ; with feveral different views of Athens; all in the higheft rank of the art.— ■ 
Thefe we likewife found were what Sir Richard had lately brought over. 

The organ-room boafls alfo of feveral beautiful pictures. — One by Reubens, over 
the door, is in his firft flile of colouring; — the half tints are foft and harmonious, and 
(how the excellency of his pencil ; — the fubjedt, Nymphs bathing. A large picture of 
Boors quarrelling, in an excellent flile. One by Palamodes, of a Merry Making, 
which is placed under the foregoing, has alfo a claim to merit. 

A (toning of St. Stephen, with a Jofeph and our Saviour, are pictures in a capital 
(tile. There are two good pieces by Gerard Dow ; — the firft his ufual fubjett, a wo- 
man looking out of a window ; the other, his mother at work. A fmall piece by Van 
Helmonr, of Boors regaling, is in the bell flile of of that mailer. The confumptive 
boy has merit; — but, as well as confumptive , the artift furely intended him for a lan- 
guijhing one. — Hinting our doubt on this head, we were informed by our guide, that 
the former was meant to be expreffed by the artift. 

Paflions, or corporeal affections, of a fimilar tendency, from the fimilarity of their 
reprefentation, fometimes caufe a doubt of the painter’s intentions, efpecially where no 
diftinguiihing traits are to be met with ; fo the appearance of a confumptive perfon, 
and one Ianguifhing from extreme feniibility, might be miftaken by the fpedator ; 
and he may be led to doubt, as we did-, of the painter’s clefign. 

Returning to the veftibule, we there alfo obferved feveral pictures of the firft rank. 
Among them was one of Liberality, by Sir Joftiua. What 1 have already faid on a 
former occafion of the merit of this firfl of living artifts, renders it unneceflary for me 
to fay much of this piece. I cannot forbear, however, obferving that the countenance 
of the female figure, reprefenting Liberality, is fuch as his brilliant imagination ufually 
forms. — Every beauty (hines alike confpicuous ; and hard it is to know which is the 
lovelieft feature in her face ; — each is fo charming, that it bids defiance to the critic J 
and the tout efifembte xs fuch as will be modern at any future date. — The hair, loofely 
dilhevelled, flows partly over the (houlders, and adds beauty to thole charms that Sir 
Jolhua is fo peculiarly happy in* when he is painting a female from his own imagination. 

The pidlure of Daniel in the lion’s den, after the original in the poffeflion of his 
Grace of Hamilton, is here ; but it hangs alipoft beyond the figjit of an indifferent eye. 
—The original is accounted one of Rubens’ mailer pieces.— Several prints have been 
engraved from it. . 

A pidlure, of young Mailer Worfley, by Mr. Cofway, is over the* door. — Time 
feems to have mellowed the colouring, and to have brought it to the higheft perfection. 

, A Dog 
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A Dog and dead Fox, by Mr. Elmer, is painted with all the nature the pencil of 
that gentleman poffeffes. Several other pieces of great merit alfo adorn the walls.— 
A fine ftatue of Apollo Belvidere ftands on the flraircafe. 

With thefe remarks fliall we take leave of the infide of the houfe, as recent orders 
from its owner forbid the admifiiqn of ftrangers up flairs ; which we could not 
help lamenting, as we were informed that it contains fixty rooms, and that the walls 
of mod of them are decorated with pictures. But if thofe in the rooms above are 
as much obfeured by dirt and varnifh as the principal part of thofe we faw below 
were, we may venture to pronounce it to be throughout the colle&ion of a perfect 
connoiflfeur. 

I have known many gentlemen purchafe at an extravagant price, pictures that have 
been fcarcely vifible ; as if merit confifted in obfeurity. — In particular, I once faw a con- 
fiderable fum given for a piece by Rubens, which was totally devoid of colouring or 
defign, (as many even of that great mailer’s have been, though thde branches of the 
art were his forte,) while others of far fuperior merit, by a modern artift, attracted 
fcarcely a look. — With little lefs prejudice in favour of obfeured antiquity, do a great 
part of this colle&ion feem to have been chofen. > 

The furefl way for ftrangers to obtain a fight of the infide of this manfion, is by art 
application to the prefent poiTeiTor of the Bugle inn, at Newport ; where, beiides pro- 
curing the means for partaking of fo defirable an entertainment, they will find the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home, though at an inn. 

Leaving the houfe, we now parted through the lodge and the park, towards God- 
fhill.— The entrance into the park is by a handfome gateway of the Ionic order. An 
obelifk of Cornilh granite, of a confiderable height, ftands in the park, which was 
ere&ed to the memory of Sir Robert Worfley. One, of the views from the houfe 
is directed to an artificial caftlc, placed on a rocky cliff, about half a mile from 
the park, which is generally known by the name of Cook’s Caftle. The lodge 
is a neat plain building. — The keeper’s houfe ftands on the left, at the foot of afmall’ 
copfe. 

A great deficiency of wood appears through the whole park. — Several fmall clumps 
of regularly planted trees ftragglc in many parts, and afford but little gratification to 
the fight. And I caunot help here remarking, that in the appearance of this manfion 
and its environs, there is fuch an unaccountable want of that combination of objects, 
to which our Gallic neighbours give the happy term of je ne fgai quoi, that not all 
the art imaginable could raife it, fumptuous as it is, to infpire that pleafurable feeling, 
which the plain and humble K>of of Steephill cottage impreffes on the mind at firft 
fight. 

The termination of the park breaks rather abruptly, and lets in the hill of St. Cathe- 
rine’s on the left, and on the right thofe of Cheverton and Brixton. 

At Appuldurcombe there was formerly a cell of Benediftine monks, founded by Ifa- 
bella de Fortibus, about the end of .the reign of King Henry the Third. This cell 
was made iubordinate to the abbey of St. Mary dc Mdntifburgh in Noriliandy,* but 
was diffolved with the reft of the alien priories, by King Henry the Fifth. Previous to 
its difl'olution, it had been given by Henry the Fourth to a convent of nuns, at that time 
Handing without Aldgate, London. 

Having palled the park farm, ‘we arrived at the outer gate of the park, leading co> 
Godfhdl, to which place we proceeded. * 
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Section XV. 

THE town of Godflrill is very neat, though fmall, and contains a proportionable num- 
ber of inhabitants. — Its church ftands upon an afcent, and give6 name both to the place 
and the pariih ; and, as the people here fay, through a circumftance equally as fabulous 
as the riling of Shanklin down. 

The architecture is partly Gothic, but, through the ufual mode of modern beautifi- 
cation, the whole is not to be dillinguilhed. However, when we viewed it, two of its 
gable ends had juft fallen in, which broke the formal appearance of its extremity, and 
introduced a beautiful fpecimen of its ancient fplendor. The ivy had twilled off many 
of its difagreeable angles, and added beauty to its Gothic appearance. Its prefent flut- 
tered ftate might have arifen from its having been ftruck by lightning in the year 1778, 
when great damage was done to it. This church was anciently appropriated to the ab- 
bey of Lyra in Normandy. 

Upon our entering the porch, we obferved abftrafts from feveral ads of parlia- 
ment fixed againft the door, and among them one that excited both our curiofity 
and rifibility. — It was from an ad made in the feventh of James the Firft, which 
enads, that every female who unfortunately intrudes on the pariih a fecond il- 
legitimate child, lhall be liable to imprifonment and hard labour in Bridewell for fix 
months. 

Now as the number of females on this illand much exceeds that of the males ; and 
as, from the mild temperature of the climate, circumftances frequently arife among 
the lower ranks that render the intention of this ad of no effed ; we could not help 
thinking this public exhibition of the abftrad as rather a rigorous exertion of juftice. 

We found it was not very unufual here for the young men, from the deficiency 
of numbers juft fpoken of, to pay their devoirs to more than- one young woman at 
a time ; and as it is not poffible for him legally to unite hiinfelf to all of them, he 
generally bellows his hand on her who had firft prefented him with a pledge of their 
love. — This, however, is feldom done till the approach of a fccond pledge from the 
fame perfon renders fuch an ad of companion needful, in order to avoid the confe- 
quences of the tremendous anathema fixed on the church door. 

Leaving Godlhill, we puffed the valley to Shorwell, whidi is but a fmall fpot. 
Northcourt was the next place we made for. — Here — — Bull, Efq. has a feat, which 
is pleal'antly fituated, and commands extenfive views. 

Finding viurfelves nearly in a part that we had vifited before, during our tour round 
the coall, and confequently where no frelh information was to be obtained, we turned 
our horl'es, and purfued our route up Chillerton-ftreet ; from whence we Ikirted the 
opposite fide of the vale of Gatcombe. 

Here every .luxuriance that could be wilhed for, ftrewed the valley. The fpring 
which rifes at the bottom of St. Catherine’s, bending its courfe down the dale, 
relieved the continued groups of wood lying in its circle. This ftream, which 
is faid to be the fourcc of the river Medina, has the honour of being called 
by that name, long before it can make .any pretenfions to the denomination of a 
river. • _ • 

Chillerton down now frequently bounded our left-hand view; — thv* oppofite valley 
that led to Sundown, which has been .twice deferibed, was hidden for a confiderable 
distance; — frequent interpofitions of landfcape, however, made amends <for the want 
. 1 of 
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of It. — From a little riling ground a beautiful difplay of the utmoil variegation fometimcs 
(hone forth till we arrived at Sheat. 

On the top of a pleafant rufticated hill, (lands a frnall homely village of this name, 
where, at a farm-houfe on the right-hand, oppofite to a finith’s (hop, \vc met with 
another inftance of the kindnefs and hofpitality of the people of this ifland ; who, I 
mu(l here again repeat, are not outdone in the exercife of thefe virtues by the mod 
hofpitable and civil of the inhabitants of any other part of Great Britain.— -I may truly 
fay, in the words of a writer well known for his knowledge of men and manners, that 
at mod of the farm-houfes in this ifland, 

“ Kv’ry ft ranger Cuds a ready chair.” 

We have only to add relative to Sheat, that its vicinity is furrounded by fmall woodsj 
which pleafingly amufe the eye. 

Descending a (lope of about half a mile, we arrived at Gatcombe houfe, formerly 
the feat of Edward Meux Worfley, Efq. but now the fummer refidence of Captain 
Ratray. This manfion is (heltercd at its back by a plantation of pines, and has 
an agreeable profpedl. — It is chiefly conflru&ed of brick, without any external 
ornaments ; but there is a great degree of neatnefs and fimplicity in the appearance 
of it. 

The infide is very roomy, but has neither pi&ure, nor any thing extraordinary in its 
furniture, to attract particular notice. — However, though it has not to boad of its for- 
mer fplcndor, the affability and genteel behaviour of the amiable females relident in it, 
the benign influence of which is not confined to the vicinity of Gatcombe, dill ranks 
it among the mod celebrated manfions of the ifland. 

A fine lawn fpreads its verdant turf before the houfe, and extends to the road. — On 
its fide front a profpeft dill more charming is feen. — A beautiful piece of water lies in 
the bottom ; and it is agreeably planted with trees. 

The oppofite downs of Arreton range delightfully to the valley of Newchurch, and 
finely interpofe between the town of Newport and the downs of Appuldurcombe. — The 
valley receives no little degree of ludre when viewed from Gatcombe. — The hill that 
overlhadows Shide mill is very fine, and produces every thing requifite fora fird didance. . 
— Alvington fored forms the fecond ; with an agreeable break of the river Medina 
between it and Ofbornc woods. 

The river from hence had a Angular cffe£t ; — while a heavy cloud hung over Alving- 
ton fored, the water received the full force of the intervening light, and the didance 
terminated in a glowing blue, or rather a mixture of colours. • 

Leaving Gatcombe, we proceeded to Whitcomb, through a hedge-row, which, 
bounded the road on both (ides, and palled on till we came within fight of Newport. — 
Here a different feene prefented itfelf, and gave us a jufter idea of the fored than we 
had as yet imbibed. 

From Newport, a valley ran along the bottom of Carilbrook hills for about three 
miles, where it joined thofe of Shalfleet, and clofed the view at Newtown. Before us, 
both Ead and Wed Cowes were perfectly vifible ; while Stokes bay and jSpilhead pre- 
fented many a fwelling fail j — the harbour of Portfmouih and Pbrtfdown hill clofing the 
fight. 
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Section XVI. 

TURNING to our left, we now proceeded towards Carifbrook caflle, a place ren- 
dered famous by the confinement of King Charles the Firft. — That unfortunate mo- 
narch, after being betrayed by Hammond, the governor of the ifland, became his pri- 
foner, and was confined in this callle. — But as Sir Richard Worfley, in his liif- 
tory of the Iflo of Wight, has lb fully treated of this fubje£t» and that from fuch 
excellent and indubitable authorities, little remains for me to fay of the hillorical 
part. *• 

On an elevated piece of ground Hands this once impregnable fortrefs. — Nature 
has contributed very confiderably towards its flrength, as it is fituated in fuch a 
manner as to command every point beneath it.— The circumference of the ditch, 
by which it is l'urrounded, is about three quarters of a mile, and fufficiently wide 
to protect it from any attacks that an enemy, at the time it was erected, could 
make upon it. Though now dry, it was undoubtedly fupplied in former times with 
water. 

The citadel appears to be the moll ancient part of any in the building.— The time it 
was founded being a matter of difputc, the following conjectures relative to it may not 
appear ill founded. 

It is well known that the Romans were in poflfeflion of this ifland ; and that after 
them Cerdic, King of the Weft Saxons, ruled over it ; — now as both thofe people con- 
ltruCtcd fortifications wherever they fixed themfelves, it is more than procable that this 
fortrefs, the principal one in the ifland, and of undoubted antiquity, was originally 
ereCted (I mean the moft ancient part of it) by the former, and improved by the latter. 
And if it be admitted that the well in the caltle yard is a work of the Romans, which 
it undoubtedly is, as they always made a point of procuring water though at ever fo 
great a depth, which neither the Saxons nor Normans were fo particular about, this 
puts it out of difpute that they had eftablilhed a place of defence of forne kind or other 
on this fpot. 

Little mentions made of it during their time, but in the reign of Cerdic it isfaid to 
have been of confiderable ftrength, and in a good fiate of defence. Some are of opi- 
nion that it was originally built by Whitager, one of Cerdic’s generals, from whom it 
took the name of Whitgaraburgh, which was afterwards contracted to C.arifbrook ; 
but he might only have enlarged or repaired the Roman rampire, and, as was cuftomary 
with the Saxons, given a new name to it. 

The prel'ent ftrutture was built as an improvement to the old' fortrefs, by William 
Fitz-Ofborne, one of the principal commanders in the Norman invaficn, and on whom 
William the Conqueror, as a reward for his zeal and fidelity, bellowed the lordfhip of 
the Ifle of Wight, and created Earl of Hereford. This nobleman likewife founded the 
priory here. . . 

The caftle and its appendages, from that period, became the property of different 
poffeffors, trll # it came into the hands of Lord Woodville, who fyld it to King Edward the 
Fourth; fince which tirftc it has been affixed to the crown. 'The arms of that noble- 
man are carved in ftone over the large gateway, and on each fide are the rofes pf the 
houfeofYork. * v 

In the yard of the caftle is the well before referred to, the depth of which is faid to 
be three hundred feet j and it has always twenty feet of water in it. The ^perfons who 
. 1 3t ,<how 
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£how the caftle, generally let down a piece of lighted paper into the well, in order to 
exhibit to ftrangers a lingular effeft that attends it ; a ftream of air rulhes down into it 
from the mouth, with fuch violence, as to extinguilh the flame long before it reaches the 
bottom. 

Another circumftance, not lefs extraordinary, likewife attends it; a pin of a common 
fize being dropped into it, the found it caufes by falling on the water, though at fo vaft a 
depth, may be diftinftly heard. 

The water is drawn up by an afs ; who has performed this duty upwards of fourteen 
years. And the animal that preceded the prefent, officiated in the fame employment 
(for which purpofe alone he was kept) during a much longer period ; having lived forty 
years within the caftle walls. The method ufed in drawing the water is by a wheel of 
fifteen feet diameter, in which the afs turns as a dog does a fpit. 

The mention of thefe creatures leads me to digrefs for a moment on the longevity 
both of the brutal and the human fpecies, refident on this iiland. So kindly is the tem- 
perature of the air, that beafts as well as men, frequently live here to a great age. The 
number of each at prefent exifling, who have exceeded the ordinary limits of life, is very 
conflderable. 

Among the former are feveral horfes belonging to fome of the inhabitants of New- 
port, which, if the aflertions of their mailers may be depended on, are turned of thirty 
years of age. And fcarcely any of thefe kind of animals but what retain their ftrength 
and ufefulnefs from 1 2 to 20 years. Thofe ufed here are in general a fmall breed, 
named forefters, natives of the ifland, which, on account of the rough and ftony roads, 
arc found more ufeful than a larger fort would be. 

This caftle having fallen greatly to decay from the conftant ravages of time, was re- 
paired, and the works enlarged, by Queen Elizabeth. That princefs erefted a plat- 
form towards the back part of it, on which fome cannon were mounted. She likewife 
rebuilt the gateway, and added a bridge at the entrance. On the arch of the gateway, 
upon a plate of brafs, are the initials of that queen’s name, E. R. and the date 
1598, the year when thefe additions and alterations were completed. But this 
plate is now fo over-grown with ivy, that not the fmalleft part of the infeription is to 
be feen. 

During the ufurpation of Cromwell it was garrifoned by his forces ; and he placed 
peculiar confidence in thofe who were ftationed there ; as may be learned from many 
circumftances attending the imprifonment of King Charles. 

In order to enter the caftle by the principal road, you pafs through the great gate, 
which is flanked by two large round towers. This gate and the towers are thofe men- 
tioned to have been built by Lord Woodville, in the reign of Edward the Fdurth. The 
lattice wicket, though it has been fo many years in ufe, is not in the fmalleft degree in- 
jured by time. Both the infide and outfide of it are lined with iron bars, and they 
muft be feveral tons weight. “ 

Having palled this gate, you enter the caftle yard ; where on the right hand ftands 
the chapel, t’rom the date over the door, this building was erected in the year f 738 } 
and it ftands on the feite of one which was in exillence before the conqueft. It is de- 
dicated to St. Nicholas„and has a cemetery belonging to it; but neither are at prefent 
made ufe of. * 

On the oppofite fide, a part of the walls lie in ruins, and more is daily falling to de- 
cay.— Near thefe they Ihew you the window at which King Charles is faid to have at- 
tempted his efcape. As you proceed, on the fame fide, is a large modem-built ftone 
houfe, which was defigned for the rcfidence of the governor ; but it has been converted 
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to a hofpital for the military. — The prefent governor, Colonel Lee, wc however heard, 
intends in future to make it his funnner refidence. — A little farther to the right is the 
well before deicribed j beyond which are the remains of another old houfe wherein cattle 
have been kept. 

To the left, in a corner, is a flight of flops that lead to the top of the citadel. — The 
profpe&s from hence are very extenfive ; but as the fame feenes have been already de- 
feribed, a repetition of them will be unneceflary. In the infide of this recefs are the 
veftiges of a well, which is laid to have been forty fathoms deep ; but it is now nearly 
filled up. The citadel (or, as it was anciently called, the keep) is fituated upon a 
piece of ground confiderably higher than any other part ; an elevation apparently arti- 
ficial, and moft probably a work of the indefatigable Romans. 

We next afeended the ramparts and platform which had been erected during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. — An entirely new fcenc lies in the valley below thefe. 
Though it is but fmall, a very pleafing variety difplays itfelf in the bottom ; and the 
feme is continued round the whole of the remaining walls of the caftle, except where 
time, or the want of materials, have levelled a few of their fupporters. 

The outward appearance of the caftle is very pifturefque, and affords many 
pleafing views. — The ground on which the walls ftand is finely broken, and well 
verdured. 

The height of the caftle from the valley is at leaft 300 feet ; which gives it every 
advantage that any fpot on this fide the range of mountains extending to Yarmouth 
and Frelhwater could poffefs, both as a place of defence againft the weapons anciently 
ufed, and at this time as affording a grand and agreeable fight. 

Several advantageous views may be had of it from different parts of the village of 
Carifbrook ; and, indeed, for ocular fatisfattion, the views from thence are the moll 
admired. — When feen from almoft every fpot around, it affords a fund of delight to the 
traveller whofe mind is fufceptible of the tranfports which pi&urefque feenes excite ; 
efpecially to thofe who love to contemplate the fretted Gothic arch ; — the nodding bat- 
tlements ; or the ruined tower ; — all which tend to recall to his memory the ancient 
ftate and fplendour of the Englilh barons. 

Having again paffed round the boundaries of this ftately relique of the fortreffes of 
former times, we defeended to the village of Carilbrook, — which, independent of its de- 
lightful fituation, is by far the pleafantefl village in the vicinity of Newport.— A mur- 
muring ftream, bubbling over the pebbles that obftruCt its courfe, becomes a pleafing 
objeft for its lore-ground, and adds to the beauties of the place. 

To which the church likewife affords no mean afliffance ; it being the moft piCtu- 
refque in the illand. — That which comes neareft to it is the church of Chale ; — the 
latter, however, if not quite fo large, nor the appearance of it fo much in the Gothic 
ftile,— The tower is of confiderable height, and it has feveral fpires, or, more properly, 
architectural ornaments, that greatly embellilh it. The large window is much fuperior 
to any of thofe in the other churches of the ifland. In fliort, a fine fymmetry runs 
through the whole building, and procures for it that preference it fo juftly claims. 

The houfes and cottages in the village are likewife very piCturefque, and not only 
harmonioufly .pleafing to the fight, but furnilh a lubject not unworthy of the pencil. 

The priory, which is ntuated near the church, was formerly a convent of black 
monks. It was at firft a cell to the abbey of Lyra, in Normandy ; — afterwards to that of 
Montgrace in Yorkfture and at laft to the Ciltercians at Sheen. * 

This, with the caftle and t^e church, are the whole of the relics of antiquity here ; 
hut it now wants all tjiole additional parts of which it was once compofed, to render it 
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worthy of notice.— The walls are fo inconfiderable, and the whole of the remains fo 
meanly formal, that a view of it does not infpire an idea of what it formerly mud have 
been.— The wall on the wed fide contributes to form a hovel for carts, and is thatched 
over.— The other parts are covered with ivy, and tnofs ; without one pleating objeft 
around it. 


Section XVH. 

DEPARTING from hence, we entered the road to Yarmouth, intending to fieirt all 
the ridge of hills which we had feen, and have already defcribed, during our prior route 
from Newtown and Shalfleet to that feaport. 

The road, after leaving Carifbrook, is cut on the fide of a chalky hill for near a mile; 
and commands the beautiful vale of Park-hurd, the whole of the way from Park 
green, till the eye reaches Shalfleet lake, where the woods of the New Forefi range in 
the didance, and clofe the view of the intervening part of the Solent— To our left, 
hand the ridge of mountains commenced, which (hoot away towards Allum Bay on one 
fide, and to Afton on the other. 

The next fpot we came to of note was Park crofs ; — a mod luxurious fcene, and 
pofleiTed of every requifite to make it an inedimable picture. The fore-ground was 
bounded by a few noble oaks, and a piece of water, relieved by the Downs of 
Boucombe. The valley was clothed with every tint that the declining fun could 
diifufe among its vegetations; nor was there in any part throughout the whole a want 
of water. 

The fcene at once delighted and amufed us ; as it confided of wild Nature {battering 
beauties over the riched profufion of landfcape that could encounter the fight. 

On our right the downs rofe with fplendour, and gave a noblenefs to all that was fpread 
beneath them ; while the vallies, finding, as if in gratitude for the bounties which na- 
ture had ftrcwed with fo unfparing a hand over their furface, contributed their utmod 
aid to complete the voluptuous fcene. 

For luxuriance, this little fpot claims a fuperiority over many of the other vales in 
the iiland, beautiful and pi&urefque as mod of them are. The {loping banks that form 
its bounds are fweetly variegated with all that can pleafe the imagination; — the cheering 
beams of the fun, though declining, {hone with unwonted ludre ; — the timorous herd, 
fcattered underneath the noble oaks, difplayed their fpotted veds from amidd the fhel- 
tering thickets ; — while carefully erect, the more fearful does, attended by their fright- 
ened fawns, dood lidening to a few noify village curs that yelped from # an adjacent 
farm : a combination of feenes, warm from the hand of Nature, all tending to imprefs 
jthe mind with thofe exquifite fenfations which are only excited by fuch calm and tranquil 
feenes. — Scenes, that while they delight the eye, and elevate the imagination , r amend 
the heart, and difpofe it to the exertion of every amiable propenfity. For my own 
part, fuch feenes afford me greater fatisfa&ion for the indant, than it Would be > in the 
power of unbounded empire to bedow. 

Such were the pleafures we received from a contemplation of the vale of Alvington. 
With regret we left thfefe lovely feenes to defeend to views which will hot bear a. com- 
parifon with the foregoing.— The hills to our left hung flothfully over us, as if indif- 
ferent whether or not they appeared agreeable in our eyes*. — A didqrted elm, in a falling 
pofition, bent its branches to the ground, and feemed confcious of a miferable ex- 
idcnce;— while the very flints and chalk that compofed the fubdance of the ground, 
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greatly added to the inequality that was fo vifible between them and the valley over 
which they nodded. At length the willow woods of Swanfton in fome meafure cheered 
the fcene. 

On an extenfive riling plain Hands Swanfton -houfe, the feat of Sir Fitz- William Bar- 
rington. — The manlion is plain, but pleafing to the view, and is feen to the belt ad- 
vantage on the road from Newtown leading to Yarmouth. On the right it is encom- 
paffed by a trad; of woody land, and at its back are the downs of Boucombe, and its 
own coppices. 

The infide of the houfe is very antique, but remarkably neat.— The ftaircafes and 
walls are chiefly wainfeotted with a wood which we took to be oak or walnut, and were 
remarkably lhining. 

From the drawing room there is a fine view over the furrounding country. We 
found this apartment to be genteel, without any of that heavy grandeur wc had feen at 
Appuldurcombe. A Ihip piece over the fire place, by Brooking, or Peters, attra&ed 
our attention.— It has all the ufual fpirit of thefe mailers. — The fca is peculiarly well 

handled. 

In the breakfaft room there are feveral ancient portraits of the family, and fome of 
them very highly touched. — One in particular of Jonas Barrington, Kfq. painted in 
1664, is fuperior to any of them. 

The other rooms on the ground floor are likewife fo fituated as to command pleafing 
views of the Solent fea and the New Foreft. 

In a bed room, on the firft floor, we faw a portrait in miniature of the lady of Mr. 
Barrington, of Whippingham— a mod delicate and highly-liniflied picture. — The atti- 
tude graceful, with every charm to render it a mailer- piece The artift has been pecu- 
liarly happy in the likenefs, and he has almoft done juft ice to the original. 

Palling through the bed rooms, we obferved that they were elegant, but, at the 
fame time, without the leaft appearance of tawdrinefs ; and each had a drefling-rooin 
annexed to it. 

We now returned over the hill ; and palling a delightful range of feenery on the 
right, with the opening of the north fide of Brixton down to the left, made for the 
village of Calbourne, which is fituated at the foot of thofe downs. 

In a triangular recefe of elms and afh Hands the village, abounding with every plca- 
fure that retirement can furnilh, to render it defirable. —The church is fimple, without 
any leading features to attract notice. 

At the foot of the hills run feveral fprings, which form a refpeCtable Iheet of water, 
and at length produces a fmall artificial cafcadc. The overflowing forms a brook, that 
has a communication with an arm of the haven of Newtown. 

The principal houfes here are that in which the reverend Mr. Porter refides, and 
another fituated oppofite, and divided from it only by the road, belonging to I.. Ti 
Holmes, Efq. mayor of Newport. The latter, generally known by the name of Weft- 
over houfe, ftanijson an eminence, and has commanding profpefls overall the north-weft 
part of* the ifland, as well as towards Alvington and Parkhurft, down to tile river Me- 
dina. The hofpitality of this manfion is too well known to all ftrangers to need an en- 
comium here. „ . 

Leaving Weftover to the right, we proceeded into the Yarmouth road, where the 
hills of'Frefh-water, on the left, rofe with as much fplendour as when we faw them be- 
fore from Wilmingham. — But as we have already deferibed thefe feenos in our route 
from Yarmouth to Frefh-water^ a repetition of them will be ncedlefs. 

»? 


We 
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We now returned to the road we had purfued before to Newtown ; but nothing oc- 
curred more than had been furveyed by us in our prior route. 

As we are about to complete the account of our tour round the iiland by land, it 
may not be amifs to obferve, that when we fet out from Newport, to pafs round the 
ifiand, we commenced our obfervations relative to the coaft, from Newtown, and omitted 
to begin at Cowes, (which in faftis the lead noticeable, in point of novelty or beauty, 
of any part on the whole iiland,) in order to enjoy the fcenes from Alvington, which at 
that time more particularly engaged our attention. 

Crofling nowthe left dream of Newtown at Underwood, we came toElmfworth, a rural 
little fpot $ from whence we had a didinft view of Thomefs Bay, part of which has a 
great variety, and is well wooded. All the oppofite ihores of Hampfhire were thofe 
we continually had feen from the interior parts ; and though the Solent Teemed to be 
broader, it lod a condderablc degree of that grand appearance it had exhibited when feen 
at a greater didance. 

We had, however, fevcral hady touches of Nature j for the clouds that fo fre- 
quently furround, as before obferved, a September fetting fun, twice difplayed a perfeft 
piece of compofition.— The beams of the fun, darting from behind the didant clouds, 
touched the higher part of the fored with a foft light, which gradually declined as it 
advanced towards the water ; where all the fhore, for a great width, lay in obfeurity, as 
did a part of the fea ; till near mid channel, another gleam of light broke forth, and 
ran through the feene ; when, reaching Thomefs Bay, it died gently away, and left the 
land, from the beach to a parcel of oaks that hung over a piece of water in the fore- 
ground in an entire fhadow. 

Palling through Great Thomefs, we entered Rue-ftreet, and made for the done- 
quarries at Gurnet bay. The foil here is fo various, that the fubdance of it changes 
almod every quarter of a mile ; — fometimes it confided of a black mould j— then of 
clay ; — now of chalk, gravel, or loam j — and in this manner it varied till we entered the 
vale of Gurnet marfli. 

During the winter the fea makes frequent intrufions on thefe marlhes, and fometimes 
renders them almod impadable. 

Proceeding onward, we arrived at the done quarries, as they are termed ; but the 
fea, by its inceflant attacks, does more towards loofening the dones than the labours of 
the workmen. — All along the fhore runs a vein of very durable done, a part of which 
the waves, almod every tide, bring down. 

The feene here is totally different from mod of the other parts of the coad, forming 
noble niaffes of true rock ; — but though there is an air of grandeur about them, they 
are inferior in this refpeft to thofe of Allurn Bay. * 

The works at Portfmouth are condru&ed of the done from hence.— When the wea- 
ther permits three or four floops generally lie in the bay, in order to load with it. Its 
coat is proof againd the unremitting attacks of time, or of the weather. The fii'rface 
of it is much firmer than that brought from Portland or Purbcck ; and it is held in 
higher edimatton by the inhabitants of this iiland, who conftrutt mod of their dwelling 
houfes with it. 

Returning from the quarries, we had a mod luxurious prpfpeft of the vale that 
leads from the marlhes of Gurnet to Alvington fored. The trees grow down on 
both Tides to its bottom, and it is terminated by the mountains of Carifbrook and 
Gatcombe. ‘ * 

From hence we ftruck down to the feat of Mr. Collins, at Egypt, the northemmoft 
point of the iiland, and palfed the land we had fo frequently, viewed from the Hamp- 

. . Ihire 
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(hire Ihores, Eaglehurft and Callhot Caftle are the mod remarkable obje&s from hence, 
and are greatly adorned by the wood and water that encircle them. 

Now unking into the road that leads to Cowes, we palled the church, and, defend- 
ing the hill, entered the town,— having viewed the ifland in every direction that a horfe 
road would afford. 


Section XVIII. 

4< FROM amber flirouds I fee the morning rife ; 

Herrofy hands begin to paint the (Idea ; 

High clifFs and rocks are pleaiing objects now, 

And Nature fmiles upon the mountain’s brow ; 

The joyful birds falute the fun’s approach ; 

The fun too laughs, and mounts his gaudy coach ! 

While from his car the dropping gems diftil.”— » Lee. 


IN an hour like this,— with the mind awake to every fenfation fuch a cheerful 
morning, atnidft fuch pleating feenes, could infpire,— did we commence our voyage, 
in order to take a view of the different ihores of the iff and from the circumambient fea. 

We are embarked the fails ihiver in the wind —the tide has begun to ebb}— and 
we leave the harbour of Weft Cowes. Stretching to the northward, we cleared Old- 
Caftle point, where, a!s already mentioned, there was formerly a fortification, of which 
only a part of the (cite at prefent remains. 

The point, as we patted it, received no inconfiderable addition to its beauty from the 
blooming rays of the morning. —The woods and fhrubs by which it is covered, defended 
to the fhore, and produced a clear view of its fafeinating banks.— In this refpeft, the 
fhore was pleafingly lined, without too much formality. 

Standing in with it, we pafled down the eaft fide of Olbome, of which we had a 
good view } as we likewife had of Norris fea-mark.— The former of thefe is feen to 
advantage, in one point of view, from the water } but in all others, its beauties are ob- 
feured by the great number of oaks that furround it. 

Verging ftill on the fhore, we pafled the fpot where Barton houfe ftands ; and failing 
on, came to the fereens of wood that range down the extremities of King key. . The 
principal trees which compofe thefe fereens are oaks, and they fhone in every luxuriance 
that a mift, breaking over their tops, through the attra&ive power of the fun, could 
produce. A creek enters here, and runs inland for fome way ; but it is very inconfi- 
derable, both as to its depth and grandeur. 

Continuing our courfe along the fame kind of fhore, we arrived at Fiflibome creek. 
This fweet fpot we had already coafted from the mill to the fea, as mentioned in a for- 
mer account of it ; therefore nothing more than we had then feen broke on our fight, 
except the fup djfpelling the vapours of the morning, which hid the higheft fummits 
of Afhey down. 

We obferved with pleafure that the valley was in a perfeft light, while the tops of the 
furrounding jnountains were buried in total oblivion by the l\azy dew. — Many are the 
tranfits of light ; and g/eatly different are the effects of the morning and evening.— The 
colouring at thefe times varies fo much, that it requires intenfe ftudy to conVey prpperly 
by the pencil every tint which proclaims a fun-rife. * 

The moft forcible tint on the fun’s ascending the horizon, is a bright yellow, and 
entirely free from thofe reds (hat attend an evening declination grey glpams ufually 
* 14 accompany 
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accompany its afcenfion ; and if not too ftrong, they difpcl in a (hort time after it 
is rifen. When thefe clouds become of a more obftinatc texture, they commonly 
obfeure the fun for fome time ; — at that moment the colouring becomes a deep ma- 
zarine blue, with tinges of white above its centre, and ftrong iincs of warm yellow at 
the bottom. 

During all thefe effefts, the fea receives an aftonilhing diverfity of fhades, but parti- 
cularly a bright Saxon green. If the light can break any where on the fore-ground 
through the cloud, the other parts in fhade nearly correfpond with the depth of colour 
in the cloud ; while the furf that beats on the fhore, being ftrongly impregnated with 
land, fliines in a light ochre. 

As I have frequently watched the breaking of the morning on the ifland, I generally 
obferved thefe effects to be produced; efpecially in September. — During that month 
a fun-fet gives finer colours than at any other time of the year ; which may be 
attributed to the great ftrength of the vapours that are then exhaled from the vallies, 
and produce ftronger colours ; — and thefe, when feen in the diftance, have all that 
fire ai\d warmth with which Mr. Loutherbourg fo finely pourtrays fuch feenes after 
Nature. 

This glow in the works of the artift juft mentioned, I have often heard feverely cen- 
fured, as being unnatural ; — but from the frequent opportunities I have had of com- 
paring his works with the operations of Nature, I may venture to fay, that he ap- 
proaches as near to Nature as any living artift. And although his works have furnilhed 
a fubjeft for the fatirical pen of Peter Pindar, I mud add, that I ihould be happy if I 
could difeern as much true tafte and judgment in the pen of the latter, as in the elegant 
and natural pencil of the former. 

Paffing Hlh houfe and the woods of Quarr abbey, we tacked to the eaftern ex- 
tremity of the Mother Bank, where the view extended from the entrance of Southamp- 
ton water to that of Portfmouth harbour. — Little elfe prefented itfelf more than what 
we had feen on our paflage to the ifland. 

A large recefs of water intrudes on the lands near Quarr abbey.— Here was formerly 
a ftone quarry of fome coniideration, but now little ufe is made of it. 

. Still coafting the ifland, we palled the village of Ride, which, as already obferved, 
exhibits a perfeft fac ftmile of Vangoen’s defigns. The houfes hang on the water’s edge, 
with a few formal trees about them they appear to be fmall, — many of them mere 
cabins. Nothing interefting is vifible near this place. 

We conitnued tacking till we made Appley, where feveral points break at once 
.on the fight. The more here is very rocky, and formerly produced a great quan- 
tity of durable ftone ; but as the beach is veiy dangerous, and it was deemed unfafe 
to venture on it, the principal quarries worked at this time on the ifland are thofe of 
Gurnet. 

A little farther on is Old Fort,' where the land is more diverfified.— Near it arc fome 
fait works. 

The fame kind of Ihore prefented itfelf till we had got beyond Nettleftone Priory. 
—A great quanty of rock has here fallen from the cliffs, and tinttured by the iron 
ore that lies among it, gives a diverfity of colouring. — The fhores are *alfo. ftrongly 
infufed with copperas, and have frequently a fimilar appearance to w at we faw at Al- 
lum Bay ; but they have not that variety of boldnefs. Juft at the bottom of the hill of 
St. Helen’s we 'had a good view of the Old Church fea-mark, which we gave fome 
account of when treating 6f that fpot. 

Crofting 
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Crofling from St. Helen's point to that of Bimbridge, we had a very didin& view of 
the vale which reaches from Brading to Appuldurcombe. We have already ob- 
ferved, that the great quantities of fand which is continually drifting into the harbour 
-off the mouth of which we now were, had rendered ineffe&ual every attempt to 
make it a receptacle for (hips of burden.— -Many experiments for that purpofe, ex- 
cited by the apparent utility of the plan, have been made ; but they have all proved 
fruitlefs. 

Leaving the fandy point of Bimbridge, we next came to the eaftem extremity of 
the ifland, to which the name of Foreland point is given. — Here the cliffs begin to al- 
fume another appearance, with regard to the foil. — A fine fandy beach extends the 
whole of the way from the Foreland, over Bimbridge ledge, to Culver cliffs. 

Thefe cliffs are very high, and, like thofe of Frefli water, appear white and grey, 
with fmall interpofitions of verdure clinging to their furface.-— They are inhabited as 
already noticed, chiefly by gulls.-— This fpecies having been driven by the puffings and 
•other birds from Mainbench and the Needles, take up their rcfidence here ; and one 
peculiarity relative to them is worthy of notice : — It is not uncommon to fee many 
hundreds of them floating on the water, without any other motion than the billows 
occafion ; during which they keep in a direct line, not one of them being in the lead 
before the other, and in a clofe compared order ; — the young ones efpecially fome- 
times preferve this regular pofition for many fucceffive hours. 

Wild ducks are alfo found on this coaft in great profufion ; but it is very difficult 
to get near them, as they dive at the mod diftant approach of danger the only time 
io get a (hot at them, is the moment they recover the furface of the water from their 
Immerfion, 

In this cliff there is a cavity, which the country people tell you was formerly a 
hermit's cell } but from its fituation, with regard to the tide, which frequently flows 
into it, I fomewhat doubt the validity of thefe good peoples conje&ure. — The hole ex- 
tends to a confiderable depth, but has nothing to recommend it to notice, except its 
dreary (ides. 

As wc (kirted along Sandown bay, as clofe to the (hore as the depth of water would 
permit, we found that the bottom confided of a fine hard fand, and ran off with a gra- 
dual defeent from the cliffs.— The downs of Yaverland, viewed from it, appeared very 
high, and gave a noble effeft to the bay. 

Section XIX. 

THE next attraftive objeft from the water is the beautiful fituation and profpeft of 
Mr. Wilkes's feat.— When viewed from hence, it has a much handfomer appearance 
than from any nearer point and much I doubt which claims the preference,— the 
view of it from the water, or its own profpe&s of the. water.— Indeed both are alike in- 
tereding and deferring of notice. 

More to the fouthward of the valley the rocks affume a deeper di£, and a part of 
them are perfe&ly black.— This appearance arifes from the nature of the foil, which, 
from the pieces of earth found on the beach, much refembles (late, only of a darker 
hue, and of' a fofter texture. Shewing fome fpecimens of' this earth to a gentleman 
well verfed in natural hiftqry and mineralogy, he informed us, that wherever fuch a 
fubftance is met with, it is a certain indication that veins of coals are near, llus in- 
formation feems to confirm the account we had before received, of there having for- 
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marly been coal mines in thefe parts belonging to the Worfley family, but which had 
long ceafed working, the produce of them not having proved adequate to the ex- 
pence. 

Joined to the feveral fpecimens of minerals, we obferved the rocks at low water to 
be covered with weeds of uncommon brightnefs, which proved a fine contrail to the 

gloomy colouring of the cliffs* , 

A fifli of a peculiar nature, called a fand eel, is found m this bay, and here only 
in fize they feldom exceed three or four inches ; are very thin ; and refemble a fmelt, 
both in colour and fragrance.— The manner in which they are taken is very firaple.— 
The fiihermen, at low water, turn up the fand with a three-pronged fork $ when the 
fiih, which lie buried therein, leap out, and are taken.— Great quantities are caught 
here by this method. 

Another particular fpecies of fifli is likewife feen here in equal abundance, to which 
they give the name ofSandhopper, from its motion, which confifts of a hop or bound, 
like that of a grafshopper ; in all other refpe&s it refembles a ihrimp, as well in make 
as in colour. At low water they lie in vaft numbers on the ihore, and furnifh the 
hogs in the neighbourhood with an excellent and nutritious repaft. As foon as the tide 
goes down, many of thefe animals refort regularly to the beach, where they devour 
them with great voluptuoufnefs. 

As we paffed Shanklin Chine, it loft no ihare of its grandeur, but rather appeared 
to greater advantage ; efpecially the afeents of Horfe lodge ; which form the fduth- 
ern extremity of this bay .—The fidesof thefe are abruptly broken, and are pleafingly 
irregular ; with frequent traces of channels caufed by the impetuous ftreams of torrents. 
The colouring with which the furface of this rock is tinted, is in general black and 
cold, without a fufficient quantity of lhrubsor mofs to variegate it. 

The next object that attracted our attention was Dunnofe, a point of rocky land 
lying to the fouthward of Luccombe Chine. The ihore here is thickly ftrewed with iron 
ore and copperas, and has a very difagreeable appearance from the water. 

Over this, when the veffel kept to windward, in order to weather the point, the 
downs of Luccombe and St. Bonniface feemed to claih near on its awful pendant Tides j 
and appeared a terrific object — The afeent of this tremendous rock, from low-water 
mark to the top of the downs is near feven hundred feet. — Some idea of its extreme 
elevation may be formed from the appearance of the flieep that graze on its fides. — 
Viewed from the veffel we were in, as ihe was failing on, at no great diftance from the 
ihore, they appeared like fmall white dots, devoid of all refemblance to their natural 
ihape.— Even the adjacent chine of Luccombe did not command that attention as when 
you defeend it from its vale. 

On account of the great number of rocks which ftretch from hence into the fea, this 
-coaft is dangerous for ihips of burden, and hazardous to any veifel larger than a 
wherry. 

The day beginning to clofe very faft, when we had reached thus far, we found 
ourfelves obliged to make for Steephill, in order to pafs the night. — The coaft con- 
tinued all the way to that place in the fame riiggfed uncouth ftile ; forming nothing but 
cliffs, and a few waterfalls.— Of thefe we had not a fufficient fight when’ we paffed it 
before in our land excurfion, but being now on a level with it, we were able to pay 
mope attention to it. . 

Some of thtS cliffs are white, others more of a clayey nature, but equally' piffm. 
rrfque, being adortiedvWth clinging Ihrtibs.— A few poat-houfes belonging to fiflier- 
voi., u- , 4 z 
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men, with.thpir balkets for .catching crabs, lying near them, are the chief objects, tx- 
cept the rock’s that adorn the fore-grounds, and two or three ftaved boats.— A. final! 
waterfall likewife, that Forced itfelf over a large (lone, and made its way tQ the fea, 
rallied very rudely , and picturcfquely through a few Ihrubs, which encircle its 
courfe, and thrive with the nutriment it'afiords. 

The hills of Bonchurclf appeared as a very p leafing contrail to, the' white cliffs 
which bordered on the fliore, together with noble ntalies of rocks, finely variegated 
With mois, ivy, and young fucklings. — The cottages in fight have every rude beauty 
befitting fo admirable a compofition, and rather add fublimity to the fubjecl than 
otherwife. 

With great caution our feamen conduced us to Ventnor mill.- — This ctbjedl lofesits 
precedence when feen in any other point ol view than near indeed nothing but its 
novelty entitles it to attention. 

- This mill, at its head, has a double pond ; and when, through a heavy rain, the 
water pours with univerial violence from the mountains, the people belonging to it 
immediately give it vent, otherwife the whole fabric would be waflied into the fea. 

The variety that is vifible between Culver cliffs and this fpot exceeds credibility. 

The wind dying away, and the tide making in very ftrongly from the weftward, 
we now betook ourfelves to a wherry, and landed under Steephill. 

We had once before taken up our refidence at the inn at Steephill j. and then, as 
well as now, we met with every accommodation we could wifh for ; — and, upon oc- 
cafion, three or four travellers may be accommodated for the night; — but when a pan- 
ty vifits it, I would hint to them, that more than the foregoing number cannot fleep 
there with convenience. 

The houfe of the Honourable Mr. Tollemache, before deferibed, is from hence a 
defirable objeft, but too much fecluded from the fight by the quantity of wood that 
furrounds it. — At a greater diftance I have not the ImalLft doubt of its becoming ftill 
more interefting. — And indeed we found this obfervation verified upon looking back, 
as we paffed it, the next day. 

The hills of Steephill range with great beauty, when viewed from the lea, and are 
not much furpaffed by any in the ifland. — What mod claimed our admiration in this 
fpot was the combination of the rocks, and, at the fame time, the diverfity of them. — 
At Allum Bay fcarce any Ihrubs cover the rocks there ; they are not however lefs beau- 
tiful on that account ; for as they lie in large maffes, Ihrubs meanly lcattered would 
only ruin the effeft. 

Here the rocks are folid, with fquarer angles j they are notwithfianding finely har- 
monized, and abound with all the boafts of Nature to complete the fight. This part 
would fuffer much in beauty were it not for the verdure which ikirts its fides.— Immenfc 
dells would otherwife continually prefent what Nature has fo happily thrown into lha-*. 
dow. Mid thus relieved the eye from being hurt by its defe&s. 


Section XX. 

IN the morrfingwe re-embarked-, and ftood again to fea, in 6rder to .avoid the dan* 
gerous confequences of its rugged bottom near Ihore. — When the tide flows gently in, 
ana the water juft covers the tops of thefe lurking rocks, unlels you haye. a filherman, 
or at leaft a native of the coaft, with you, you ftand a chance of having your boat 

• ftove 
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Hove by them— Even experienced feam^ ^'<fefagreeably fifuatld whin they land 

here, without being well acquainted with the cdaft. ", 

Proceeding now ciofe to the fhore of Underdid or Underwath, as the country peo- 
ple fometimes term it, we found the appearance of the coaft very changeable, but high- 
ly tinted with its hanging woods and variegated foil.-— At every avenue that would ad- 
mit of it, fome broken bold promontory llruck the fight, and continually clofed the 
fide fereens. — Thefe mountainous tracks often prefented greater beauties when feen 
from the fea, than when we were between them and the cliffs that bordered on the 
(brand. 

At the time we had palled Undercliff on horfeback, the fhore was entirely hid 
from us, and we could fee nothing but the downs, which hung (helving over our 
heads ;— -but now we reaped every advantage that diflance could give, as it blended 
the heights with all that compofes landfcape namely, rock, wood, mountains, and 
water. 

The village of St. Lawrence prefents a greater degree of novelty than of grandeur : 
it however ferves to relieve the difagreeable appearance that the fhore is at intervals 
poffeffed of. A number of boat-houfes are feen, belonging to the filhermen ; who, 
between the employment of filhing, which they follow as often as the weather will 
permit, and occafional labour on fhore, gain a comfortable winter fubfiftence. <• ' ' 

We obferved here the ftnall cafcade, which, as already mentioned, had been mag- 
nified, by a gentleman who wrote a tour round the ifiand, into a fize that impref- 
fed the mind with the expedation of feeing a Switzerland catarad. — Though in point * 
of magnitude it is far fhort of what, from that account, wc were taught to exped, it 
is upon the whole pleafing. — The flirubs that grow from its fides ad in harmony with * 
the other parts, and give an agreeable glow to the reft of the tints, — making a fmall 
defirable ftudy. 

Still tracing the fhore, we met nearly with the fame objeds that had ranged the 
foregoing parts, particularly the rocks and fhrubs, till we came to the rocks which 
terminate the range of Undercliff, near Crab Niton. 

We have already mentioned that the village of Niton receives the additional deno- 
mination of Crab, from the fifh of that name, which abound on its fhore ; — but we 
did not then add, as we fhould have done, that this term gives great offence to the ‘ 
inhabitants, who generally conceive that it is meant to denote their being crabbed, or 
illnatured.— They therefore, whenever their place of reffdencc is mentioned, arid the 
word crab attached to it, immediately take offence, and are ready to refent the fuppo- 
fed indignity. 

The fad is, that the term is given to it to diftinguifh it from another fclace in the 
ifiand, which founds the fame, though it is not fpelt in the fame manner ; namely, 
Knighton, near Newchurch, where Mr. Biflet’s feat is. We have been thus particu- 
lar relative to fo trivial a circumftance, as the want of a knowledge of it might fupjed a 
ftranger, whq may inadvertently afk the road to it, to a churlifh reply, if not to a . 
downright affront. _ ‘ „ 

The break of rocks from the termination of Old Park to that of Niton down, where"* 
it again commences, is .near half a mile.— -The opening leads to the Newport road ; 
and likewife to Godfhill and Whitwell, which lie behind the downs that encircle this 
fhoro/ ... ; • 1 * ; 

A little farther to the weftward, we arrived at the fouthermnoft^>oint. of the ifiand, 1 
well known both by the name of St. Catherine’s and Rpcken-Race end ; —a part that , 
could not but be agreeable to us, as near it we experienced the tpf^itality of the farm- ** 
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xner, whofe benevolence and enviable iittotton we have before fpoken of and would, 
wife to commemorate upon all occafions. 

Thefe rocks, which finally terminate the range of Underwath, are higher than any 
of the others.-— Sir Richard Worfley fays, that the hill of St. Catherine’s, from its top 
to the water’s edge, meafures feven hundred and fifty feet ; — judging from its appear* 
ance, I think the depth rather greater. 

When viewed from even a finall diftance, they appear more like fortifications than 
any other object I can think of.— Joined to the awfulnefs which they naturally infpire, 
they poffefs an eminent degree of that fperimen of Nature we feldom meet with. The 
terrific afcent of Sr. Catherine's is well verdured ; and though bold in its declination 
towards the fea, has nothing difguftmg in its appearance.— A valley, apparently formed 
by art, ranges round the wefternmoft part of it.— Near the bottom, on the eafternmoft 
fide, is a fertile fpot, with feveral cottages on its cheerful brow. — The trees alfo exhibit 
a convincing proof of the prevalence of the wefterly winds, as they all bend their lofty 
tops towards the mountains. 

Having weathered the point of Rocken end, an entire new fcene prefented itfelf.— 
Chale’s dangerous bay firft: encountered the fight.— Of this we had taken a thorough 
view, before, and nothing new was obfervable, but a ftill greater deformity in its un- 
couth, reftlefs, billowy Ihore. 

The principal objects from it are Walpan and Blackgang chines, with the drop- 
ping well of the latter. — All this part is poffeffed of that kind of appearance which, 
while it excites horror, ftill pleafes the imagination ; as we fee Nature running riot, 
and overleaping all bounds. — But while fhe thus pleafes the fpeculative traveller, Ihe 
appears, ternfic to thofe whom chance or accident may drive upon the coaft. When 
viewed from the Ihore, the rolling billows, tinged with refra&ed rays of light, con- 
vey exquifite pleafure to the mind ; but at the fame time they may be fraught with 
deltru&ion to the unfortunate mariner. — There is fcarcely perhaps a fpot in the 
univerfe more peculiarly adapted to excite thefe opponent ienfations than Chale 
bay. 

Little of novelty is to be met with from hence to Frefh water, except the fmall varia- 
tion in the downs of Brixton and Cheverton. — The valley between thefe downs and 
the fea is entirely hid from the fight. 

Patting Atherfield point and Compton chine, we entered the bay of Brixton, 
where the fea rolled in with increafed fury, and became really tremendous:— its 
foaming, billows tore up the fand on the beach, and died the water j giving, at the 
fame tune, a fperimen of their ufual depredations on the ihore. There is great 
reribp to believe, that if the fea continues thefe incurttons with the inceffant violence 
it has done , for the lad ten years,, that in a few centuries this bay will vie with that, 
of Saodown in extent, though it will never be able to equal it in grandeur or noble- * 
uejs. 1 ' 

Thf chine filmed Jackman’s, is the principal one in the bay.— -This leads to 
Brixtonr village, where the brook already defcribed, pafles through from Motti- 
ftqne. 

Still coafting pn,. we, patted Brook chine and Compton village^ when we reached the 
toy of Frefhwater, the romantic beauties of which had before excited our warmeftfeel- 
mgs ; and thefe we now re-enjoyed.— Here the craggy rocks of Undercliff are entirely 
loft tut he fight. * v 

AH tto., way from the cave afopg the Main bench, are a number of chafms in the 
cH^,famc,reotbaif .way down, with continual recedes and caves at the bottom. Va- 
• • nous 
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rious kinds of the exotic fathered race are their inhabitants*, who. Eke the foEta ry lap* 
wing, avoid the haunts of man. * 

Few places can produce a finer ftudy for refle&ions. — The rocks, though not pi&u- 
refque themfelves, have great charms when imprinted on the fubjacent mirror; their' 
tints are then finely harmonized, and give noble broad effeds of fhadow.— -They are' 
compofed, in a great meafure, of grey flint, which, when blended with the fhrubs, i* 
rather pleafing than pi&urefque. 

Several Springs, that flow from the fides of the mountain, precipitate themfelves into 1 
the fea ; but they all appear too contemptible for the pencil. 

Pafling the cliffs of Main bench, we once more arrived at the Needles, and from 
thence enured AUutn bay ; but were obliged to keep a confiderable diftance from the* 
fhore, as We had done all the way from Steephili. From the water the land has a re- 
markably beautiful and pidurefque appearance. —Its variegation and fudden knolls are' 
not among the lead of its beauties.— The abrupt ridges, and fmall hills of water, are' 
alfo very interefting. — When a ftream iflues near five hundred feet from the furface of 
the ground, and precipitates from that height, though it might be but fmall, it cannot 
fail of giving pleaiure to the fpedator. 

Such a fall may alfo be accounted pidurefque, though it does not deferve the'’ 
appellation of grand. — The continual interruption the ftream meets with from 
the clumps that accidentally lie in its way, are, however, of great utility to an ar- 
till. — It is only enlarging the ftream and diminilhing the rocks, and a representa- 
tion of this fpot in a pidure might delude you into a belief that it was a Switzerland' 
beauty. 

Thefe little liberties are allowable to an artift, except when an exad reprefentation of 
the fpot is required; — and even then he may enlarge the waterfall to any dimenfions, 
as in the rainy feafon it is a perfed torrent ; but when the fwell is over, it afliunes its 
former moderate fine. 


Section XXI. 

THE appearance of the coaft is nearly the fame throughout the whole way to 
Totland bay and Warden ledge, with only a fmall variation in parts where the devaf- 
tation of the ocean has implanted a greater degree of horror. It is not uncommon to 
fee large crags overhanging a broad beach, the fa having undermined them for a 
confiderable depth, and left clumps of earth and ftones, fo firmly cemented, that they 
fomerimes hang in this pofition for many months, terrific in appearance, and a dread 
to the miners. — We were however allured that they feldom remain in tWs*ftate above 
two winters, and even when brought to a level, they are for a long time a continual 
nuifance. 

The point of Carey's fconce introduced us to Yarmouth road.— This is the neared 
projedion of the iiland to the neck of land on which Hurft caftte Hands*— It was be- 
tween thefe two points that, according to fome writers, waggons loaded with tin ufed 
to pafs over at low water, in order to tranfport that metal from Cornwall to this iiland, 
front whence it was {hipped to France.— An abfurdity that, in my opiifipn, is too ap- 
parent to need refutation. 

For, as a convincing proof that this ftrait could never hav&been pafiaWe for carriages, 
it is to be remarked, that the tide always begins to flow at the Needles before it is low 
water in Portsmouth harbour ; consequently there muft always be a confiderable depth 
of whter here. 


From 
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f Eroui this .,jripmjBnftan<*p It -is highly improfeabJe that^a f>aflfig« wa»«vdr atfennpred 
fiere.^-Befidea, we find that Southampton was one of the firft fea ports eroded on the 
we^ejmfPaft* and that it was; from the earjieft times, the mart to which foreignflijps 
^efqrte^.— 'So that there docs not appear to have been any occafion for the Cornifh p£o- 
pl^ to bring their tin by fo hazardous a paflage to the lfle of Wight? hi order to ex- 
pprt it. . # 

*' ft has likcwife been thought by fome that this point of land was anciently united to 
tjiat on. which Hurft caftle (lands ; fa but from this opinion I muft alfo beg leave to diffent. 
—From the depth of the channel^ the folidity of the bottom, and the non-appearance 
of any broken rocks, like the Needles, on either fhore, I think 1 may venture to fey 
that the conjedure.does not feem to be well founded. 

If fuch an union ever did exift, it muft have been at a very early period ;-*but then, 
as it is mod reafonable to fuppofe fuch a reparation to have been occafioned by fome 
violent concullion of the earth, it might ftlgvebeen expected that marks of fo fudden a 
disjundion would flill have been vifible. 

Yarmouth road is much frequented by His Majefly’s cruizers, that are flation- 
ed in the channel for the prevention of fmuggling; and whofe efforts in that 
point, to- the fetisfadion of the fair trader, have lately been attended with great 
fucccfs. 

They are peculiarly indebted for this benefit to the commander of the Hebe, whofe 
courage, prudence, and humanity., "are fo confpicuous, as to have gained him not only 
the efteem of thafe to whom his exertions are ferviceable, but even of the fmugglers 
themfelvcs. So much celebrated is he for the latter virtue, that happening while there 
to mention the name of the captain of the Hebe, I was afked by a feaman prefent, whe- 
ther I meant the lenient Thornborougb. 

Yarmouth is alfo well known to the gentlemen of the navy for the hofpitality of a 
naval officer’s hdufe in that town, whofe owner, I believe, icldoin wants company while 
a man of war lies in the road. 

t Leaving the river Yar, or, as it is generally called, Frefhwater lake, on our right, 
we continued to fkirt the coaft ; which, for a confiderable diftancc, exhibits one of thofe 
unmeaning -features in landfcape that neither attracts nor pleafes the fight. The beach 
is comfortlefs, with a few infignificant broken mafles and clumps j but it wanted at this 
time both colouring and verdure. 

About two miles from Yarmouth it afiumes a gayer face, as it here, forms the 
northernmofl ridge of mountains ; but from the fea they are foon loft to the 
fight, and appear to fall rather pidurefquely. Thefe mountains chiefly encircle 
the water a£Shalfleet, apd, when feen from NewtoWn, are a leading beauty to the 
lake. 

A quantity of lime (lone, and abrupt promontories} conftitute the charader of this* 
fhore, qnd in many parts it is well tinted. In not a few of thefe feenes there was, how- 
ever, a want of variety to make them interefting; for we often few noljje mafles of 
earth in pidureftjue fhapes, and pleafingly irregular, but, at the feme time, devoid of 
the principal beauty, that of colouring. 

One fpot gives you a chill, comfortlefs,. gloomy black ; another, perhaps, is of an 
ochre ; and thefe" tints of themfelvcs are infipid ; but when the former has thrown off 
its firfl furly appearance, and verges towards a grey, cofleding about it a few briare and 
weeds, it then beconqps poetical, and gives fetisfadion. ' 1 

Thefe feeries are very frequent, and they oruft be accounted for byfuppofmg that 
Nature has juft maffed her dead 'colouring. v " «, . 


The 
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Th^t ochre of itfelf is like wife hurtful fo the eyes when diverted of "the fra merits 6f 
lovely mofs and clinging lichens ; and, if any thing, lefs pleafmg than the form r ; — but, 
on the other hand, juft call its natural Ihrubs upon it, with here and there a fmall 
chafm, and an abrupt piece of limeltone, over which the verdure ruggedly fjdl's in 
pleafmg confufion, and if immediately becomes a ftudy. 

In fliort the fports of Nature are fo various^ that I fcarcely remember to have ever 
feen, in the dillance of half a tnile : two fpots lo exadly refeinbling each other. It is but a 
weary fruitlefs jaunt to -endeavour to overtake Nature. Imagination prefents to my view 
an art ill who has arrived at a feene, where, after having ufed his utmoft efforts, he pro- 
duces a copy that nearly exceeds the original ; — and he thinks himfelf peculiarly happy : 
but on doubling a fmall cape or promontory, afrelh feene prefents itfelf, that baffles all 
his (kill, and damps every expedition of being able to out-do it.— Yet ftill the mind 
of rtf an is Nature ; and while he purfues nobler objeds than he can deferibe or pour- 
tray, lie gives us a faint emblem ol Nature attempting to exceed herfelf. 

But few novelties are to be feen along this joylefs fhore.— The fea forms feveral 
fmall bays, which rather alleviate the coarfe lines of the cliffs, and raife the imagination 
to exped at every curve fome brilliant cople, or towering hill, to cafe the wearifome 
lines. 

Pafling the flat point of Newtown haven, we entered Shalfleet lake, where fplendid 
hills encircle the unfullied ferpentine mirror. 

From thence we proceeded to Thornefs bay, the {bores cf which are more pidurefque, 
and are affiited by the principal beauties of landfcape, viz. a profufion of wood 
and rock. The coaft continues edging towards the north, and forms feveral receffes, 
where’ frequent rills rufh down the uncouth cliffs. 

Weathering another point, we entered Gurnet bay ; the repofitory, as before ob- 
ferved, of the (lone with which the fortifications of Portfmouth arc conftruded.— We 
found here two boats loading with the produce of the quarries, which, as likewife ob- 
ferved, daily attend from that place. 

The only part of this bay that afforded an agreeable pidure of the land, was from 
the opening which looks towards the Cari (brook hills. The valley is extremely 
fertile and well wooded, and ranges in plcafing forms till the mountains clofe the fight. 

This lcene is peculiarly pidurefque towards the conclufion of the day, when the 
fhadows are broad and the colouring chaffc ; at other times it appears rather crowded 
and confufed but when feen with a proper colouring, it is equal to any of the rural 
feenes of the ifland. 

The time of the day, when we view an objed in landfcape, and the colouring then 
on it, prepoffeffes us in its favour, or prejudices us againll it.— Thus what i# all beauty 
in a morning fun, is obfeurity in the evening. — Therefore if a feene which is grand 1 
and noble prefents itfelf, I alway§ make a point when time will admit, to take a view 
of it both at the dawn and at the. clofe of day ; and, from fuch an attention, ftrdhger 
ideas, I am convinced, may be imbibed even from one feene, than from many, partially 
viewed. * • 

Stretching now for the Brambles, we tacked, and once more paffed Cowes caftle j 
when we entered the harbour, having received the highefl fatisfadion from an aquatic 
tour of two days, during which we had encircled the ifland, and "taken a view of the dif- 
ferent feenes it exhibited from the fea. • 

We have now*finifhed our account of this pleafant, fertile, and ’happy fpot ; and 
from the obfervations we had an opportunity of making during our ftay there, we were 

14 , confirmed 
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confirmed in the opinion which had induced us to vifit it,— -tjhat for beautiful 
and pi&urefoue views, fele£t parts of it are fcarcely exceeded by thofe on any other of 
the coafts. . * 

The pleafing variety of hill and dale with which it abounds,— -the delightful fttuation 
of the gentlemen's feats,— the venerable remains of antiquity,— the rich and extcnfive 
fea views that every where prefent themfelves,— and, above all, the grand and noble 
&aggy cliffs, which at once ferve as a natural fortification to tjie ifland, and exhibit the 
nioft magnificent and awful fcenes all thcfe combined mud naturally excite the cu- 
riofity of every admirer of thefuperb works of Nature and, at the fame time, they 
account for the frequent Vifits that are made to the ifland.— Indeed I know not where 
a party engaged on a pleafurable fcherne could find their expeditions more fully gra- 
tified to which, I think I might add, the natural civility and bofpitality of the inha* 
bitants at large do not a little contribute. . • 
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A NATURAL AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ISLANDS OF SCILLTi 


DESCRIBING 


THEIR SITUATION, NUMBER, EXTENT, SOIL CULTURE PRODUCE, RARtTtftf, TOWNS, FORTIFI- 
CATIONS, TRADE, MANUFACTURE, INHABITANTS. ^ 

THEIR GOVERNMENT, LAWS, CUSTOMS, GRANTS, RECORDS, AMD ANTIQUITIES* 


The Importance of thofe Iflands to the Briti/h Trade and Navigation ; the Improvements they ait ca* 
pable of; and Directions for all Ships to avoid the Dangers, of then* Rocks, 
llluftrated with a new and correA Draught of thofe Ifles from an a&ual Survey, in the Year 1744, 
including the neighbouring Seas, and Sea-Coafts, next the Land's End of Cornwall. 

TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 

The Tradition of a TraA of Land, called Lionefs, devoured by the Sea, fonnerly joining thofe Ifles and 
Cornwall. Of the Caufe, Rife, and Difappearance of fome Iflands. 

By ROBERT HEATH, 

An Officer of His Majefty’s Forces, fome Time in Garrifon, at Scilly. London, 1750, 8ve. 


Five large Iflands inhabited 
about 1400 People. 


One Family 

Scattered Iflands bearing 
Grafs. 


h Y 


J befides the garrifon 1*0 Acres 
^ ( joined to the lftbmus. 


880 

720 


Art EJlimation* of the Quantity of hand in Acres , contained in each JJland 9 according to 

the Maf. 

1 St. Mary 

% Trcfco 

3 St. Martin 

4 St. Agnes 

5 Bryer 

6 Sampfon 

7 St. Helens 

8 Tean 

9 White Ifland 
10 Annet 

"11 Great Arthur 

12 Great Ganilly 

13 Great Gannick 

14 Mincwithen 


jo Eaftern Iflands, ftocked with j \j Nornour 
Conies, and fit for feeding Cattle j 16 Litte Arthur 


in Summer. 


yj Bantered Iflands placed about 
the largeft. 


17 Little Ganilly 

18 Little Gannick 

19 Ragged Ifland 
(,20 Innifvouls 

21 Mincarlo 

22 Guahall 

23 North withel 

^ 24 ‘White Ifland nett Sampfon 
‘ 25 Round Ifland 
26 Scilly Ifland 
I27 Rat Ifland 


j befides the Gugh, co Acres 
J ,0 I joined at low Water, 

330 

izo 

*0 

70 

50 

40 

30 

30 

l8 

»s 

7 

« 

5 

5 

4 

is 

10 

9 

7 

3 

* 

of 


Sum Total 4485! . 

C The half, 2242$ Acre*, at leaft, are tillable a ad 
, { improveabk. 

N. B. Befides dr.- above, which are moll netted, there maybe numbered about a£osen very fmall Iflands 
bearing graft 1 and Rocks innumerable above water. 

* The intrudu&ory obfervationi, and dirc&ont to navigators, are omitted^ as little Snterefting to the 
general reader. * 

11. S * Several 


30 heath's account of the islands of scilly. 

Several of thefe iflands afford tin, and fome alfo lead and copper. The tin is difco- 
verable by the banks next the fea, where the marks of the ore, in fome places, are vifible 
upon the furface : this I was allured by fome very confiderable Cornifh tinners, in the 
year 1744 ; who defired me to make reprefentation thereof to the prefent proprietor, 
for obtaining his lordfhip’s confent for their working of tin and other metals in Scilly, 
wherein they propofed a certain lhare to his lordfhip free of expences ; but I did not then 
fuccecd. 

The iflands of Scilly arc denominated from a very fmall ifland, near them, firft called 
by that name ; probably from ks fituation, . near dangerous rocks, fimilar to the rock 
Scylla, near Sicily ; mentioned by * Virgil. And it is obfervable, that Scilly and Sicily 
have refemblance of fituation, in lying refpcftlvely at the feet of their neighbouring 
trails of Cornwall and Italy j fuppofing each of thofe tracts to have the figure of a 
human leg. 

Scilly iflands were antiently called f Sjllinae Infulsc ; for Severus Sulpitius, relating 
that Inftantius, a factious and feditious heretic, was banifhed by Maximus, the Roman 
Emperor, exprefies himfelf in fhefe words : Ad Sillivam Infulam ultra Britannicam 
deport at us. 

They were alfo called, by the ancient Greeks, } Hefperides and Cafiiterides, from this 
weftern fituation, and abounding with tin. And § Silures by Solinus ; Sigdeles by An- 
toninus ; by the Dutch, Sorlings ; and in feveral of the Tower records, and manu- 
feripts of antiquity, Sully, or Sulley ; which laft name is probably a contraction from 
Infulae, as ifles from iflands. And in fome grants, or charters, they are called our Ifles. 
The antients had a cuftom of deriving one name from another by tranfpofition of 
letters, for fignifying fuch things as were fuppofed fome way to have a relation. The 
rock Lifia, mentioned by Antoninus, lying between Scilly and the Land’s End of Eng- 
land, by tranfpofition makes Silia. This rock is called alfo, by the inhabitants there- 
abouts, Lethowfo, or Gulf ; and its making a great noife, Kke the rock Scylla near 
Sicily, by the tides rufhing againft it, is fignified by Lis, or Lifo, or more properly the 
antient Britifh word Llais, which laft being tranfpofed makes Sylla; whence might come 
our prefent Scilly, as lying near it, about which are many rocks of fimilar nature. But 
waving this trifling cuftom of authors, in finding out derivations, thefe iflands were 
firft difeovered by Hamilco, a Carthaginian, belonging to the Silures, a Phoenician colony 
in Spain ; as Solinus reports. He was employed by that ftate to fearch the weftern 
coafts of Europe. And Dionyfius Alexandrinus fpeaks thus of the Hefperides, our 
prefent Scilly. 

1 1 1 ■ 1 — " ■ 1 A'JTOcp TW CtXptllt 

riy mVao-i xx pr,y sy,ty ’Eupunlnf 
N vents Stow iptSctf to 9 1 xxmrfgoho ytyifan 
A (pyglob youst rw elyxyorrrxTits l£v\ pcoy. 

Tranflated by Prifcian. 

Sed fummam contra facram cognomme dicunt 
S$uam caput Europe t funt Jlanni ponder c plena 
Hefperides , populus tenuit quas fortis 1 ben • 


• Lib. 3. v. 246. jfineid. v. 420. 55*. 685. f Camden's Britannia. Vir£. jEncid. Lib. 3. 

\ Camden's- Britannia, 

§ Ptolemy, ia his Geography, c&lls the Welch of Bullcura, (a Town in Brecknockfhire) Silnres. 

Againft 
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- A gain (l the (acred Cape, great Europe’s head 
TV Hcfpevides along the ocean fpread ; 

Whofe wealthy hills with mines of tin abound, 

And flout Iberians till the fertile ground. 

They were called Oftrymnides, by Feftus Avienus in his poem De Oris Maritimis, 
or Book of the Coafts, wherein he writes : 

In quo Infula fife exerunt Oeflrymnides 

Ixixe jaccnteu et metallo divites 

Stanni atque Plumbi : mult a vis h:c gent is efi ; 

Superbus animus, ejjicax fohrtia 
' Negot iandi cur a jugis omnibus 

Nolufaue cymbis turbidum late f return , 

Et belluoft gurgitum oceani ficant . 

Non bis carinas quipt>c pinu texere 
Facere morem non Mete ut ufus eft, 

Curvant Phafelo : fid ret ad miraeulutn 
Navigia junQis fimper apt ant pel lib us, 

Corioque vafiurn Jape percurrunt falem. 

The ifles Ocftymnides are cindering feen, 

Where the rich foil is ftor’d with lead and tin. 

Stout are the natives, and untam’d in war. 

Their ftudy profit, trade their only care. 

Yet not in (hips they drive the fcaly train, 

Nor withhold vefTels brave the ftormy main. 

Unlkill'd in arts to ufe the lofty pine, 

Untaught to build, or ftubborn plank to join. 

They ikim remote, the biiny fwelling flood. 

With leathern boats, contriv’d of (kins and wood. 

Thcfe kind of boats were ufed anno 914, for we read of certain pious men tranf- 
ported from * Ireland into Cornwall, in a Carab, or Caroch, (the fame with Corracle) 
made of two hides and half; or, according to fome, of three hides and half. This ac- 
count takes notice of about 145 iflands called Scilly ; but ten chiefly, befides abundanefe 
of hideous rocks, and huge ftones above water, placed in a kind of circle, clad with 
grafs, or covered with a greenifh mofs ; fome affording many forts of cattle, com, 
fowl, &c. but mod flocked with rabbits, herons, cranes, wild fwans, and fea fowl. The 
largeft takes its name from St. Mary, where is a caflle built by Queen Elizabeth, anno 
1593, called Stella Maria, or Star Caflle, with a garrifon. This ifland is about eight 
miles round : the reft were called Rufco, Brefer, Agnes, Annoth, Sampfon, Silly, 
St. Helen’s, St. Martin, and Arthur. And two leffer called Minan-withana, and Mi- 
miiffifand, which feem to derive theiv names from mines. Strabo, in his third book of 
Geography, fays, the ifles Cafliterides are ten in number, clofe to one another, and fitu- 
ated in the ocean, to the north of the port Artabri (i. e. Gallicia) in Spain. That one 
of them is defart and unpeopled, and the reft inhabited by people wearing black deaths, 
and coats reaching down to their ancles, eirt about their breafts, and with a ftjtff in 
their hand, like the furies in tragedies. That they lived by cattle ; and ftraggled up 
and down like them without a fixed abode, or habitation. That they had mines of tin 
and lead, which comm&dities they ufed te barter with merchants for earthern veffels, 
fait, and inftruments of brafs. And Euftathius, from Strabo, Calls thefe people Melan- 

' • 

♦Such were the Taints Dubflane, Mach ecu, and Manflunum, who, according* to Matthew of Weftminflcr, 
forfook Ireland, thru fling themfrlves to ica in a boat made of th$ee ox hides and half, with feven 
days pipvifi^s, acid miraculoutly arrived in Cornwall; as St. Warna arrived at St. Agnc6 ifland in 
Sciliy.: - 

chiani. 
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chlani, from their wearing black cloaths down- to their ancles. Thefe are the iflandk 
which Solinus reports are fevered from the coaft of the Panmonii (or Cornifli) by a 
rough narrow fea, of three or four hours in eroding over. That the inhabitants thereof 
lived according to their old manner. That they had no markets, nor did money, pafs 
among them ; but they gave in exchange one thing for another ; and fo provided 
themfelves wuh neccffaries : that they were very religious, both mm arid women ; and 
pretended to have great (kill in the art of divination, or in fortelhng of what was to 
come. And as to the healthful fituation of their climate, Sard us was perfuaded that 
they lived fo long till they were weary of life ; becaufe they threw themfelves from a 
rock into the fea, in hopes of a better life. This was alio the opinion of the Britifli 
druids. Pliny fays, that lead was firft; brought from thefe i (lands into Greece by Ma- 
dracritus. The Phoenicians were the firft who traded thither from Gades, concealing 
their voyages from others ; the trade being fo gainful to them that they held it a great 
point or ftate-policy, Kpvvhiv avoir) rov tsaSv, to keep it a fecret from all the world ; as 
Strabo aflerts. But the Romans, to find out their place of trade, employed fome of 
their vefiels to follow a Carthaginian, or Phoenician, in his voyage thither, who per- 
ceiving their defign, run his (hip on the next ftiore on purpofe, rather than difeover 
to what place he was bound ; and after bringing the reft into danger, efcaping him- 
felf, he received the price of his loft fhip and cargo out of the common treafury, with 
a recompence for his merit. However, the Romans, by many attempts, found out this 
trade at laft. 

Afterwards, Publius Craffus failed thither, and having feen them work at their 
mines, (which were not very deep) and that the people loved peace and navigation, he 
inftru&ed them in making improvements therein, not with (landing the greater diftance 
betwixt them, and their own coaft, than that to Britain, hither the Roman emperors 
baniftied their criminals to work in the mines : for Maximus having puffed fentence of 
death upon Prifcillanus for herefy, tranfported Inftantius, a biftiop of Spain, and Ti- 
berianus, into Scilly iflands j their goods being firft confifcated. So alfo Marcus the 
Emperor baniftied one to Scilly for pretending to prophefy, and foretelling of things to 
come, as if he was infpired *, at the time of the infurredion of Cafiius, as fome ima- 
gine, who would read Silia Infula for Syria Infula, geographers knowing no fuch ifland 
as the latter. 

This relegation, or tranfportation to foreign iftands, was one kind of banilhment in 
thofe days j and the governors of provinces could banifti in this manner, in cafe they 
had any iflands under their jurifdiftion. If not, they wrote to the Emperor to appoint 
fome ifland for the relegation, or banifliment, of the condemned party. Neither was it 
lawful to remove the dead body of the exiled perfon to any other place to be buried.,, 
without fpecial licence for fo doing from the Emperor. Alter the h omans had forfaken 
their hold in Britain, Scilly returned again to the power and poffeflion of its natives j. 
and was afterwards fubdued, and added to the Englifti crown by JEthelftan, the eighth 
Saxon King of England. . 

The'aforefaid Avienus gives this farther account of thefe iflands, 

Vartefilfque in Terminot Oeftrymnidam 
NegoHandi mot crat, Cart bag inis 
JEtiam Colonit 

Oft the Tat tt (Turns through the well-known feat # 

WouM fail for traffic toili* (Jdlrynu ices ; 

And Carthaginians too * ■■ ■- ■ 


Strabo 
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Strabo calls a certain place among the Drangi in Afia Caffiteron, for the fame rea- 
fon that the Greeks called the iflands Caffiterides, fignifying tin. And Stephanus, 
in his book de Urbibus, obferves from Dionyfius, that a certain ifland in the Indian fea 
was called Cafliterea, from tin. “ But, over-againft the Artabri, on the north, (fays 
Strabo) which are oppofite to the weft parts of Britain, lie thefe iflands, which they 
call Caffiterides, fituate, as it were, in the fame climate with Britain.” 

The famous Leland has given the following account of * Scilly. “ There be 
countid 140 iflettes of Scilley, that bere grafs, exceeding good pafture for catail. 

“ St. Mary Ifle is five miles or more in cumpace, in it is a poor town and a meatly 
ftrong pile j but the f roues of the buildings in it be fore defacid and woren. 

** The ground of this ifle berith exceeding good com; infomuch, that if a man do 
but caft com wher hogges have rotid, it wyl cum up. 

“ Inifcaw longid to Taveftock, and ther was a poore celle of monkes of Taveftock. 
Sum caulle this Trefcaw ; it is the beggeft of the ifleets, in cumpace a fix miles or 
more. 

“ St. Martines Ifle. St. Agnes Ifle, fo caullid of a chapel theryn. The ifle of St. 
Agnes was defolatid by this chaunce, in recenti bominum memoria. 

“ The hole numbre almoft of v houfholds that were yn this ifle came to a marriage 
or a fell into St. Mary Ifle, and going homewarde were all drownid. 

“ Ratte Iflande. Saynft Lydes Ifle wheryn times paft at her fepulchre was gret 
fuperftition. 

** There appere tokens in diverfe [of] the iflettes of habitations now clene down. 

“ Guiles and puffinesbe taken in diverfe of thefe iflettes ; and plenty of conyes be 
in divers of thefe iflettes. Divers of thefe iflettes berith wild garlick. Few men be 
glad to inhabit thefe iflettes for al the plenty, for robbers by the fea that take their ca- 
tail of force. Thefe robbers be Frenchmen and Spaniards. 

“ One Danvers, a gentilman of Wilfhire, who chief houfe at Daundefey. 

“ And Whitington, a gentleman of Glocefterflure, be owners of Scilley j but they 
have fcant 40 marks by yere of rentes and commodities of it. 

** Scylley is a Kenning, that is to fay about an xx miles from the very weftefte pointe 
of Cornwaulle. 

“ l Sir John Scylley, a Knight and his wife fum tyme dwellyng in the Paroche of 
Crideton (near Excefter) are buried in the north part of the tranJ'ept of the new church 
there.” 

In the ifland called § Inifcaw was a cell of two Benedi&ine monks, dedicated to St: 
Nicholas, belonging to Taveftock, even before the conquelt. This was confirmed to 
them by King Henry I. Reginald Earl of Cornwall, &c. Thus writes* Archbifhop 
Tanner, who refers to Reginald. Com. Cornub. et Bart hoi. epi/cop. Exon ex regijlro 
I Tavitochienji ’. M. S. Penes Johan. Maynard, Armig. 

After King jEthelftan had conquered thefe Iflands, at his .return to England, he 
built the church of St. Burian, in the utmeft promontory of Britain, Weftward, where 
he landed. 

6T. mary’s 

Is the largeft of the Scilly Iflands, containing as many houfes and inhabitants as all the 
reft.* It’s greateft length is about two miles and a half, niiddlemoft breadth alinoft one 

1 9 

* Iceland's Itinerary, v. iii. p. 7, f Room*. f lb. Cod. p. 44, 

4 Tanner’* Notitia Monaftica. • , 


and 
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and a half, and may be reckoned betwixt nine and ten miles in circumference, lying 
in a projected and retraced figure. 

The earth, or foil, is like that of Cornwall ; but the air here is much wholefbmer 
than the air of that county, being fo very brilk and healthful, that ficknefs is feidom 
known among thefe inhabitants. 

The hills are rocky, rifing in fome places to a great height ; and are enriched with 
mineral (lores. The vallies are fertile, and the fields here, like thole in Cornwall, 
are inclofcd with flone hedges. Alfo the heathy plains, and turfy downs, in feveral 
places, of this ifland, afford their ufe and pleafure. The highefl land yields a prof- 
peft of England on a clear day, and of (hips going out and returning, ar the 
mouths of the channels. Here is alio morals ground, in two parts of this ifland, 
called the upper and lower moors, which fupply the cattle with water in dry feafons. 
In the upper of which, the fartheft from Hugh-Town, is a pretty large and deep lake. 
But thefe moors, by their low fituation and ready communication with the fea, next 
to the fouthem parts of the ifland, are fubje£t to be overflowed by the high fpring 
tides ; efpecially when thefe tides are lifted and driven over the moor-banks by ftrong 
foutherly winds. The frefh and fait water thus mixing together in the moors, render 
them long unferviceable to the cattle ; and (or want of proper banks and iluices to de- 
fend their low'- land, w'hich might be effected at a moderate expence, their ground and 
ditches are feidom free from fait water, more or lefs, in different parts of them. 

Nature has not been profufe of her rivers, purling (t reams, trees, groves, woods, 
and other external ornaments to beautify this (pot of ground ; but has bountifully 
fupplied their deficiency with intrinfic (tore of frefh fprings, fnbterraneous cafcades, 
and rich mineral hills ; fixing the iflands before the entrance of two famous trading 
channels, (the Britifh and Briftol,) whereby the inhabitants thereof might benefit 
themfelves, by an intercourfe with foreign nations, as well as her mother country. 

The latitude of St. Mary’s Ifland is 49 0 . 55'. It is never cold in winter here, as in 
England, Ireland, and other neighbouring countries. Froft and fnow are very fcl- 
dom known, and never to continue here longer than a few days. 

The fummers are not fcorching, by reafon of the frequent breezes, flying over the 
iflands. 

Potatoes are cultivated in large quantities, and in as great perfection as in Ireland. 
Some families gather tu'o crops in a year. 

Very little wheat is produced; but of barley, as much as ferves this whole ifland 
for making malt and bread for the poorer families, with an overplus, the year round. 
The deficiency of wheat is fupplied by facks of flour from England, of which bread is 
made by itfelf, or by mixing it with ground barley. The overdock of barley growing, 
here is fufficient to furnifh malt and beer for exportation; but is ufually applied to lefs 
advantage, in feeding cattle, or fwine. * 

Peal, oats, and a grain called pillis, growing here, 'are fufficient for the ifland-ex- 
pence of thofe grain, and to fpare. The pillis-corn ground, is ufed infleqd of oatmeal. 

But* little hay is made, which the cattle feverely find the want of in the winter. 
Frefh butter and cheefe made in this ifland are fcarce commodities ; eggs are five for a 
penny the year* round, though they are fomerimeS difficult to get; but in the fumtner 
are always very plentiful. A very good fowl fells but for fixpence : and a couple of 
conies are ufually fold for the fame price. Frefh fifth, taken about the iflands,. are 
very cheap and plentiful ; a turbot is fold for about one (lulling and fixpence here, 
w hich, at London market, wopld fetch a guinea. 


Great 
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Great quantities of filh are taken by the inhabitants in the fpring and fummer fea- 
fons, which they prepare or fave, by opening, garbaging, faking, or laying in pickle, 
and afterwards drying in the fun. Some are laid by for yearly (lock to expend with 
potatoes, and others are kept for fale. They hang their filh out to dry againft the 
walls of their houfes, or fpread them upon their ftone hedges, which are fomctimes 
feen covered ; but are fuddenly removed on the appearance of a ftorm. The common 
dried fort of filh ufually fells for three halfpence, or two-pence per pound ; but the 
ling, which is the bed fort, and preferable to what is cured elfewhere, is fold for fix 
pence per pound, when it is font out of the ifiands ; and for never lefs than four-pence 
upon the fpot ; and therefore, as it is fo valuable a commodity, very little of it is ex- 
pended in Scilly, but molt of it carried to market at Penzance. 

The filh are divided into three kinds, viz. round, flat, and Ihcll-filh. Of the round 
are denominated ling, cod, conger, polluck, bafs, eels, chad, fcad,' whiting polluck, 
millet, mackerel, finelts, fprat, brit, barne, cudles, pilchards, hake, wrafs, whiftlers, &c. 

Of flat are denominated, turbot, thorn back, foies, fcate, rays, flovvkes, dabs, plaice* 
flounders, &c. 

Of fhell-filh are denominated, craw-fifh, crabs, lobfters, mufsles, cockles, fhrimps* 
limpits, wrinkles, but no oyfters about Scilly. 

The cattle bred upon this ifland are fmall, and the meat not fo well fed, in general* 
nor of fo pleafant a tafte, as in England. Hogs are here very plentiful, whofe flelh 
is reckoned excellent, aud the bell of its kind y though very good meat Is killed here 
of all forts at particular feafons. 

Beef commonly fells for two-pence-halfpenny per pound, and mutton for a$ much, 
or fometime6 three- pence ; which is alfo the price of hog-meat. Veal is about the price 
it is fold for in England, and variable : a quarter of lamb for ten-pence- But they 
have other fupplies of provifions and commodities from Ireland, (beef, pork, cheefe, 
butter, foap, candles, &c.) which come very cheap. But fince the late wars with 
France and Spain, and the reftraint of a cuftom-houfe upon i'ome of their necelfaries, 
trading veflels from that part of the world feldom put into the harbours of Scilly, which, 
fometime occasions a fcarcity among the inhabitants. 

They are fumilhed with coals, by coafters from Wales, at about thirty Ihillings per 
chaldron, but feldom for lefs than twenty-eight Ihillings the ifiands affording no other 
fuel than turf, furze, broom and fern* which ferve the common people for their occa- 
sions of firing. 

From July to November, pilchards fwarm about Scilly, as they do about Cornwall, 
and were the inhabitants encouraged in fetting up and carrying on a fifliery here as 
there, they would become as confiderable and ufeful fubje&s, as their prefent richer 
neighbours ; being endowed with as capable faculties of body and mind. 

Here is no duty or tax on malt, and malt-liquors, which is one encouragement they 
have for improving their land. 

Malt is made in the feme manner as in England, by thofe who diake it in large 
quantities ; except that Welch coal, otherwife called culm, is ufed for firing.’ The 
common people, who m)ke it in fmall quantities, turn their bed-room, or back apart- 
_ment, into a malt-hotrfe, (after wetting their grain) and make a he&ted hearth, or 
kettle, ferve for a kiln j and fo fave the expence of buying malt of the maltfter, who 
who is fome confiderable perfon in St. Mary’s Ifland.. ’ , 

The malt-liquor brewed in general, has an unpleafant tafte for want of proper Ikill 
or management in the brewing. Yet there are fome families, who brew as good beer 
as any in England y which fhews that the reft might do the fame* if they ufed the famq 

6 J ikill 
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ikill and judgment. Beer is* fold here for two-pence a quart. And as there 'is a fre- 
quent demand for malt-liquor by {hipping coming to the iflands, it might be worth 
lome perfon’s while to -undertake the improvement of it, for the advantageous con- 
iumption of the corn, and general benefit of the iflanders. 

Garden vegetables, of all forts, growing here, are in as great perfection as in Eng- 
land, but require defence from the blighting winds, which are of fo pernicious a qua- 
lity, as not to fuffer a fhrub or tree to grow up to any great height in the iiland, cutting 
oft' their tops, and turning their leaves black, as if they were burnt ; and, except in 
Holy Vale, which is flickered by the furrounding hills, there is not a place in this 
ifland where Pomona rears her head j that being the only orchard bearing fruit in 
perfection. 

Next this orchard, belonging to the mod commodious farm in St. Mary’s Ifland, 
are fituated a very good dwelling-houfe, barns, {tables, yards, &c. with forty acres of 
contiguous land, in the fame vale, in the poffeflkm of Mr. William Grudge, (fucceed- 
ed by his foil, Mr. John Grudge, as commiflary of mufters,) a family much efteemed 
for their pood qualities. 

Very little wood, and that mofily fhrubs, grows upon this, or any other of the 
Iflands. 

The land in general is dreffed with ore wood (by fome called ore weed) carried 
thither upon horfes backs, loaded with crooks of it, from the fea-ftiore, where it is 
thrown up in great quantities. Out of this ore wood, many of the poorer fort of peo- 
ple make kelp, by burning it to afhes. The agent for the iflands takes it off their 
hands for rent, or accounts with them otherwife for the fame ; who fends it to market 
in England, from whence it returns him confiderable profit. 

The people plow and fow here as they do in Cornwall, yoking horfes as well as 
oxen ; and ufe reap-hooks for cutting their crops : in reaping they grafp the ftem 
of the corn very low, with one hand, and cut it near the ground with the reap-hook 
in the other, laying it in even ranks, after the manner a feythe leaves it, where mow- 
ing is praftifed. At this labour the men and women are equally painful and dextrous: 
but in the off-iflands the women undertake the management of the harveft, while the 
men go a fifhing. 

When the corn is dry, they bind it up in fmall {heaves, which, in building the 
mow, they place with the ears or beard of the com outward, upon the fides of the 
ridge, {like the roof of a houfe) whereby it {hoots off the water when it rains. Some 
time after, at a convenient opportunity, when they have thrafhed out fome of their 
•corn, they /hatch the mow with ftraw for {landing the winter, or till they want to re- 
move it ; and to fecure it from the force of the winds, they bind over the top with 
ftraw ropes, crofling on another, in a figure, like the fquares of glafs windows. Thefe 
ropes, are fattened to flicks thruft into the lower part or fides of the mow. In the fame 
form they bind the thatch upon their houfes, after thatching them with a thin new 
coat every year, to prevent its being torn off by the winds, which, in aM thefe iflands, 
are very boifterous and violent, at fome particular feafons. Thefe ftraw ropes, of the 
thatched houfes, are fattened to pegs drove into the chinks of the {tone walls. 

They have a cuftom of celebrating the condufion of their Ifarveft with a Very plen- 
tiful fcaft, which they call Nicla Tbics ; at which time feveral friends and neighbours 
of both fexes are i/ivited, who meet with pleafant fmiling countenances, at the houfe 
of the mow, where two or three apartments are ufually filled with the company. The 
feveral courfes of diflies being decently introduced in their order, and removed, the 
.brifk liquor and converfation exprefs the fpirit and fenfe, as well as the hbfpitamy «f 
* * 10 * • - * the 
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the people. The mufic afterwards plays up, and as many as choofe it, take a partner 
to dance. In this merry and frolickfome manner, they pafs away the time till the 
next morning, with jovial companions, laffes, and bowls, verifying the proverb, “ A 
feaft or a famine in Scilly.” 

A parfon having been at one of thefe entertainments, by the force of his imagina- 
tion, Hike thofc who fancy they fee figures, and the forms of animals, &c. in the 
clouds) compared the different (napes of thefe iflands, as they appear in the map, J 6 
the various dilhes in one of thefe feafts, as follows : 


The Iflands compared to a Feaft. 

1. St. Mary’s, a fcate. 

2. Trefco, a fide of mutton. 

3. Bryer, a dried ling. 

4. Sampfon, a leg of veal. 

5. White Ifland, near it, a foie. 

6. Annct, a lobfttr. 


7 * 

8 . 

9 - 

10. 

11. 

12. 
i3- 


Agnes, a venifon party, near it, half a goofe. 
Tean, a capon. 

St. Helens, a (houlder of mutton. 


Bigger White Ifland, a bacon ham. 
St. Martin’s, a plumb pudding. 


Great Arthur, 7 
Great Gannick, 3 


a brace of conies. 


14. Great Ganelly, a bread of veal. 

15, 16, 17, x8, 19. Scilly, Mincarlo, Guahal, Innifvouls, Northwithel, roaft- 
bcef and (leaks. 


20. Little Ganilly, a plaice. 

21. Ragged Ifland, a conger. 

22. 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. Nornour, Minewithin, Round Ifland, Little Gannick, Lit- 
tle Arthur, Rat Ifland, pies and tarts. 

The rocks, and lelfer iflands, lying fcattered about thefe, arc as oyfters, cockles, and 
(hrimps, for garnifh ; and the intermixed furrounding feas as the flowing tides of liquor 
to drown the care of the inhabitants. 


Some thraih their com upon boards covered with canvas, and fome upon bam floors, 
as in England ; others, who are not accconnnodated with bams of their own to thraih 
in, borrow them of their neighbours. • 

They cleanfe their com in a breezy day without doors, by fpreading it upon canvas, 
4nd throwing it into a cafure, or inftrument for the purpofe, whereby the com fells 
down, and the chaff is blown away. • 

They thrafli as they want, and ftorc the cleaned corn in a calk, abput the fize of a 
hogfliead. 

There are many hand-mills for grinding upon emergency in all the iflands; but % 
wind-mill, upon a tra£l called Peninnis, grinds the larger quantities. The miller 
feldom fails of conrtant vifits and employ from his cuftomefs of both fexes. His di- 
ligence fupplics the place of water-mills, of which here are* none to hinder his encreafing 
trade. * • 

Hugh-Town is the capital of St. Mary’s, fituated upon the low-land of the irthmus, 
which joips the high body of the ifland to the high-land of the garrifon, above the 
vol. n. § 5 b V . town) 
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town, which is next it ; being at the foot of the garrifon hill, on the back part, and 
wafhed by the fea of the pool on its front, where fliips are moored, or lie a-ground 
at low-water. And here the (lone key, afore-mentioned, projects itfelf pretty far out, 
into the pool at the landing-place. (Vid. the map.) This town conlifts of one long 
and two crofs flreets, of Ilrong ftouc-built houfes, wherein are feveral (hop-keepers and 
piiblic-houle keepers, felling many forts of liquors and commodities. Liquors are 
fold without licence, by as many perfons as pleafe here, and all over the iflands. The 
feveral trades of bakers, brewers, coopers, butchers, weavers, taylors, mantua- 
makers, fhoe-niakcrs, fail-makers, a boat-builder, joiners, carpenters, mafons, finiths, 
perriwig-makci*, Ac. are excrcifod in this town, either feparately or feveial together. 
The Reward’s, or agent’s new houl'e, is a handfome ftrong piece of architecture, late- 
ly eroded before the front of the old one, at the farther end of the town from the land- 
ing-place, next the banks of Percrefla, to the fouthward. At the hither end is a cuf- 
tom-houle, with a collector, lurveyor, and four other officers belonging, under the 
direction of the two principals. About two furlongs beyond this town, to the eaft- 
ward, is a curious fandy bay, called Pomelin, where the beach, from the mark of 
flood to the mark of ebb, is covered with an exceeding fine writing fand, and of 
which ffiip-loads may be gathered at low-water. On account of its plenty and bright- 
ness, it is fetched by the inhabitants for landing their houfes in Hugh Town, and 
other parts of this ifland ; and prefents o( it are made to many parts of England as a 
curiofity. 

Upon the fandy beaches or fhorcs, in other places, are gathered numerous pretty 
fmall fhells, which are prefented for furnifhing of grottos. There are foine of a 
larger fize, picked up upon the fliorcs of this and other iflands, which are ufed for 
the fame purpofe. 

The greatefl natural curiofities obferved in St. Mary's, arc the rocks of Peninnis, 
and a fubterraneous paflage near thofe rocks, whole entrance is called Piper’s- Hole. 
There is no reafonablc account to be given for the production of thefe huge rocks, (in 
tome refpefts like Stone henge upon Salilbury plain,) but by an univerfal flood 
over the land, when this terreftrial mafs was diftorted and changed after an extraor- 
dinary manner ; trees which have been found buried deep in the ground upon the 
tops of hills, and other places, cannot be accounted for but by fuch a miraculous 
caufc. Whatever produced the waters over the face of the earth, whether the change 
of its pofition, the Ihock of its irame, the chaiins thereupon, the gulhing from its en- 
trails, jdined with the rapid torrents from above, moving in various directions at the 
earth’s fur (ace, fome fuhflances at that time were ejected, while others were immerfed; 
and from no other caufe afligned can the feveral Itrata of fubterran- ous fhells, mixed 
unifies, inverted and deco whelmed trees, and nice and ponderous balancing of rocky 
matter at the earth’s furfacc be accounted for. Thefe appearances are. a proof of tcr- 
raiirjal cbafms, torrents, and ejectments of quarry fubftances, and of the regurgita- 
tion t of other* fubfiances, at fome time having happened. Several of thefe kind of 
rocks in Scilly are amazingly huge in fome places, and balanced upon one another, 
and eipecially in places of this ifland near or further from the fea ; without companion 
eidi. r of height or ponderofity, with the rocks of Peninnis, ‘caufing aftonifhment and 
ad 1 rd ration in the beholders above all others! T remember having feen huge rocks and 
quarry fuhflances, in the mtdfl of foreign iflands, as if they had beci\ once wafhfcd by 
the lea ; which might probably come from the caufes above afligned. 

Riding rocks likewife art? to be feefn in all countries where ftone-quarries abound. 
And in feveral pants of C ornwall near, and far oft’ the fea, large rocksvare feen fe- 

12 . parate. 
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parate, or riding in equal poife, as already defcribed ; which inuft be the expulfion 
of fubterraneous matter, left at reft in that pofition, after fomc extraordinary con- 
cuffive caufe. 

Piper’ s-Hole, the entrance of the fubterraneous paffage aforcfaid, has its fuuatiori 
under the high banks of Peninnis, (near the faid rocks) being about the fouth-weft 
part of the ifland next the fea, which w a flies its orifice at high tide, This paflage is 
laid to communicate under ground with the ifland of Trofeo, as far as the north-weft 
cliffs or banks of it, next that fea, where another orifice is feen that goes by the fame 
name with the former. 

Going in at the orifice at Peninnis banks in St. Man ’s, it is above man’s height, ami 
of as much fpace in its breadth; but grows lower and narrower farther in : a little 
beyond which entrance appear rocky bafons, or referv >ii\s, continually running over 
with frefh water, defeending as it diftils from the fidcs of the rocky paffage* ; by the 
fall of water heard farther in, it is probable there may be rocky defcenls in the pal- 
fage : the drippings from the fides have worn the paffage, as far as it can be feen, 
into very various angular furfaces. Strange dories are related of this paffage, of 
men going fo far in that never return, d ; of dogs -oing quite through and coming 
out at Trefco, with mod of their hair i ff, ami fuch like incmlibles. lint its re- 
tired fitualion, where lovers retreat to indulge their mutual paffton, has made it al- 
molt as famous as the cave wherein Dido and JEneas met of old. Its water is exceed- 
ing good. , 

Upon the part of this ifland oppofite to Peninnis, is a fertile fpot of ground called 
Newford, where is a. good dwelling-houfe, farm, garden, &e. occupied by Mr. 
Roger Edwards, who is a member of the court of civil judicature; a family of worthy 
reputation. Here and in Holy Vale, the land affords milk and honey. 

Beyond Newford, upon the north fliore, is a fmall key, where boats land from St. 
Martin’s ifland lying oppofite; near it f lands a hut of convenient reception. 

Many kinds of phyfical and fragrant herbs grow in St. Mary’s, and in all the iflands, 
which the inhabitants gather in large quantities in the months of May, June, July, and 
Auguft. 'J hefc they dillil in an alembick, for making cordials all the year. They 
cover the diddled water, put into bottles, with the flrong vegetable oil that corner, from 
the herbs in drawing, which preferves it till they want it to mix with brandy and fugar 
for ufe. 

By the low fituation of IIugh-Town, or the ill contrivance of thofe who built it, 
being almoft level with every high tide, the water comes into fomc of the dwellers’ 
yards and houfes. And at fuch times of tide, fomc are greatly incommoded, as others 
living in the garrifon, Handing very high, out of the reach of all tides, are greatly ac- 
commodated. 

It would be a great happinefs to mod of Hugh inhabitants, if their town were re- 
moved, either into the garrifon, or to the high-land at the farther end of the Kthmus, 
next the body of the ifland, where no high tides could pofGbly affeft them whatever 
wind blows. 

The town, as it is at prefent fituated, is fubjeft to be deftroyed by inundations of 
the fea ; which, if it fbould happen in the night, the people are alfo liable to be drown- 
ed in their beds. For on September 26, 1744, in the afternoon, it being a very high 
tide, the fea rolled in vafl: mountains, driven by the winds, and broke over the banks 
of Percrefla, fiext the fouthward, where it entered the town with fuch violence and 
rapidity, as threatened the levelling of all the houfes. One of the torrents, palling 
direftly qver the iflhmus to the pool, took a houfe away there as it went j other parts 
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of it went through the ft e ward’s former houfe, which it partly deftroyed, filling the 
rooms, and carrying away the furniture with it : a third torrent beyond this came 
down and joined it, paifing both together through the ftreets of the town with great 
fury to the oppofite fea; alfo carrying away furniture, and filling the rooms of the 
houfes. The damages done to fome at that time, were very conliderable; but the 
agent, or fteward, fuftained the moft. If it had happened in the night time, as it 
did in the afternooon, when fever a! inhabitants were obliged to quit their houfes at the 
upper windows, and fly for refuge, it is reafonably fuppofed, that thofe who now ef- 
caped would have been drowned people. Moft of the inhabitants were drawn out of 
their houfes before this flood begun, by a curioftty to behold the profpect of the- fea, 
appearing as if it was going to overwhelm the whole town ; but they were forced to 
fly before its fury, as it fuddenly palled over its bounds, near which, among the reft, 
I happened to be prelent. At this time great lionet; were thrown by the lea into fonte 
houfes Handing next it, in different parts of the ill and ; the walls of fome houfes were 
beat down, and the dwellers therein had but juft time to efcape with their lives out of 
the windows before it. Moft of the low-land was overflowed, and fome of the fton6 
hedges levelled. 

About a mile up the ifland from the Hugh-Town, which borrows its name from the 
Hugh-Land in the garrifon. Hands Church-Town, confifting of a few houfes, with a 
court-houfe, (otherwife called Parilh-houfe) and alfo a church, at which laft the peo- 
ple meet twice at their devotion every Lord’s day. 

About two furlongs beyond Church-Town, to the eaftward, Hands Old-Town, 
bordering upon the fea, againft the oppofite part of a fandy bay. This town con- 
fifts of fevcral convenient dwellings, fuitable to the dwellers, who live by filhing,. 
farming, felling liquors, and the excrcife of a few mechanic trades. Both thefe 
towns received great damages by the late inundation, when the Hugh was overflow- 
ed, and a vaft deal of mifehief was done upon the Englilh coafts, by the fame 
ftorm. The fea palled over the bottom of this bay, between the two towns, (after 
throwing ftones into the houfes on each fide of it, and breaking the walls as it 
entered,) and drowned the Lower Moors, before mentioned. The OiT-iflands, at 
the fame time, had fome of their low-lands overflowed, and fome pools of their frefli 
water fpoiled. 

Their buildings are of rock, or moor-ftone, which lie in great quantities upon 
the furface, but are chiefly dug from the quarries, a little below the furface of 
the earth, where they abound. They cover with tile, but moftly withftraw; the 
firft is broqght from England, and laid upon the roofs of the houfes here, as it 
is there ; the latter is of their own produft, and the method of covering is with 
a thin coat, which is commonly renewed every year when harveft is over, ami 
they begin thralhing their corn, binding the coat with ftraw ropes, as has been de* 
feribed. 

They make their lime by burning of Englilh lime-ftone, brought ov^r in /hipping 
lor bailaft. 

Their mortar is tempered with a fifted earth, which they call ram, and isfaid to make 
the ftrongeft cfement for binding the rock-ftone together. 

The outfide chinks of the Hone walls are filled up with white mortar, as well for 
ornament, as for refilling of moifture. t 

Their brick is all brought over, there being no proper earth that I could difeover, 
for making them in the illandsr 
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The apartments of their dwellings are apt to be damp on account of the rock- 
ftone walls, which arc porous, and attraft moifture; an inftance of which may 
be feen in Trefco cable, where the walls are of many feet in thicknefs, yet always 
appear very moift on their infide. By the diftillation of the moifture through 
the flony fubftance, and mixing with the cement, a tranfparent matter, harder 
than the ftones, is produced, flicking to the fides of the wall, or lower ftones, 
where it drops, fhining like glafs; or hangs pendent from the upper ftones like 
ificles. The proper remedy to cure this dampnefs in rooms, is plaiftering well their 
in lici e, and wainfcoting over it ; which, with keeping fires now and then, are fuf- 
ficient. 

All timber is brought hither, which is in ufe, and none grows upon any of the 
illands. Some come in by wrecks, which is kept in the agent’s pofieilion, for proper 
dilpolal. 

Deal or fir, is ufed for moft occafions of building, fuch as roofing houfes and churches 
i:i me iflands, laying floors, lining rooms, making tables, &c. 

The apartments of fome houfes are fpacious and handfome, as in others they 
are fmall and contracted, where you may fee them adorned witli faints’ pictures, 
ears of corn and wreck furniture j the laft of which are fent them by the hand of 
Providence. 

They have very good workmen, who make tables, chefts, drawers of mahogany, and 
other fine woods, &c. which are here as completely finifhed as any where. Thefe woods 
are cheaply purchafed out of {hips coming in from the Well-Indies, or other foreign 
pans, in their return to England. 

All the iflands are defended by numerous rocks placed about them, the citadels of 
nature. But the ifland of bt. Mary, of which I have been giving a defeription, is 
likewife defended by a ftrong garrifon, fituated upon the weft part of it, overlooking 
the town and ifthmus, and commanding the country that way and to the fea about 
the batteries, of which there are feveral flrong ones, mounted with fixty-four pieces 
of cannon, fomo eighteen pounders. It alfo contains a company offoldiers, a mafter- 
gunner, and fix other gunners. A (lore houfe, with arms for arming three hundred 
illanders, who are obliged to aflift the military forces at the approach of an enemy. 
An impregnable magazine. A guard-houfe, barracks, bridge, and ftrong gates j 
and, upon the fummit of the hill, above a regular afeent, going from IIugh-Town, 
{lands His Majefty’s Srar-caftle, with ramparts, and a ditch about it. This caf- 
tle commands a profpcCl of all the iflands and feas about them ; from whence, in a 
fair day, are alfo beheld fliips pafiing to and fro, and England as though rifing out 
of the lea at a diltance. Here the king’s colours are hoilled and appear confpicu- 
ous aloft, for {hips to obl'erve and obey coming in. ’i'he Right Honourable the Earl 
of Godolphin commands as governor of all the illands ; and a lieutenant-governor 
is here conuniflioned to a£t under his lordlhip by His Majefty, but not upon edablilh- 
meat. , 

By the particular favour and bounty of the Earl of Godolphin, the ufe of the caftle, 
and all its apartments, with all perquilites, or harbour dues of {hipping, drawing pro- 
tefts, have been enjoyed by the captain of the company, commanding in his lordmip’s 
and the lieutenant-governor’s abfence, who never refide, being a very confiderable 
benefit. He has alio the manuring and improving all the garrifon land, upwards of 
a hundred aerts, the grazing of it with cattle, and the cutting aad difpofal of all the 
turf for firing $ and has likewife the foie management of all the coals and candles 
allowed. * 

. Befides 
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Befides the fhips putting into Scillv from abroad, it fometime happens, that 
a hundred fail of coafters are driven in by an eafterly wind, at which time each 
fhip or veffel pays, at an average*, about two (hillings and two pence for coming to 
an anchor, or lying upon the ground, and hoifting the king’s colours. And all maf- 
ters of fhips pay thirteen fhillings and four-pence for each proteft to the com- 
mandant, who, by fome, is ftyled his excellency, commander in chief, and chief 
inagiftrate, in the iflands of Scilly, and the generous prefents made to this gen- 
tleman by mafters of fhips, with other tributary acknowledgements of his power 
and ftation, render his conitnmand not inferior to that of fome Eaftern f go- 
vernors. 

His other conveniences are cellars and out-apartments, belonging to the caftle, 
with a fpacious kitchen and flower-garden, defended by flrong walls, lying at the dif- 
tance of about half a furlong from the caftle, in a level turfy plain, extending to the 
brow of the oppofite hill. In the midft of this plain are (landing two circular walls of 
wind-mills formerly in ufe, which give a profpeft like obelifks from the caftle apart- 
ments, or when viewed at a diftance. 

Under the hill, towards the north part of the garrifon, (lands a convenient dwel- 
ling, in which refides Mr. Abraham Tovey, malter-gunner, which was given him 
as a reward for his ferviccs to his country in the late wars ; who, in feveral aftions 
abroad, employed as an officer in the train of artillery, diftinguifhed himfclf as 
a brave man. He has the conveniency of good apartments, yards, garden, out- 
houfes, and cellars, (well ftoredj alfo a little houfe that (lands under the hill, be- 
twixt his dwclling-houfe, (next the fea) and the parade above it. The principal 
of which conveniences are bellowed by the generous board of ordnance. He is 
alfo (lore-keeper, barrack-matter, and col left or of the lights. His feveral fons, 
in their figure and perfonal qualities, do reputation to their father and this coun- 
try. 

The aforefaid mafter-gunner has been entrufted with the management of the 
king’s works, carried on in the garrifon and other places, for the better defence of 
the iflands. He has greatly improved the garrifon roads, as well as the batteries, by 
making them convenient for removing cannon upon, which before was done with 
the uttnoft difficulty. One of which roads he has almoft completed round the line, 
next the feveral batteries of cannon, and has caufed part of it to be hewn through a 
va(l rock, or quarry-fubftance, where before it was impaffable. And all thefe roads 
arc a plcafant way, where people walk for their health and ainufement, as in the mall 
at St. James’s ; the longed of which, of about a mile, may therefore be called the 
Mall of SciTly. Mr. Tovey’s other works in the garrifon, and other parts of the iflands, 
fpeak for themfelvcs, though he has been pretty much envied and inifreprefented about 
them. . ‘ 

Entering the garrifon at the bridge and gateway, after palling a deep and rocky 
afeent going from Hugh-Town, you fee the guard-houfe immediately^on the right- 
hand', and the barracks on the left. Advancing farther, four broad gravelly roads 
appear ; one turns fliort to the left-hand, and runs under the garrifon-wall, almoft 
round it 5 at*the higher end of which is a ftrong battery on. the left, overlooking the 

* All the foreign veffcls pay double, or four (Killings and four-pence. • 

•}• A governor reprt fents the king, as commanding the garrifon, troops, See. Anticntly a gover- 
nor of a fortified place was required to hold out three attacks before he furrendered, but now as many a* 
he can. 1 
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town, and commanding the ifthmus below, as well as the hills and country beyond it. 
Here is placed the warning-gun, which is never fired but to give notice to the iilanders 
of the approach of an enemy, who thereupon affemble themfelves in a pofture of de- 
fence, and as many as can retire into the garrifon. 

Many ftrong batteries are feen upon the left, walking round the garrifon, but a mod 
powerful one near the Wool-Pack rock, one at the Morning Point, &c. 

The next road, at entering the garrifon, and the broadeit of all four, goes ftrait 
forward ; being a regular paved afcent as far as the caftle, wefterly, Handing upon the 
top of the hill. About the middle of this broad road is the parade, where the foldiers 
are drawn up, do their exercife, and fire their final! arms on firing days appointed by 
thr* government, and are here alfo ufually muftered by the commifiary, who refides in 
the ifland. At the hither end of the parade, to the left, is the hole, or military prifon. 
And a little beyond it, on the fame fide of the road, an old magazine, lately improved 
by Mr. Tovey, who has hewn away the earth and quarry, before lying about the back 
part of it, by which its communication with the foil is cut off, and for the mod part 
cured of it’s dampnefs. A fquare paved way is now carried round the walls, (which, 
and the roof are bomb-proof) being five or fix yards in thicknefs. 

A little to the right-hand of the caftle-road, is another, running upon a defcent about 
N. W. to the ftore-houfe, which (lands about the diftance of the caftle from the entrance 
of the garrifon. 

Near the ftore-houfe is a fmith’s forge, and working (hop, conveniently fituated for 
thefparks paying a neighbourly vilit to the powder-room. 

Adjacent to the fmith’s forge is a carpenter’s working (hop, and faw-pit. And at the 
back of the ftore-houfe, the (tore houfewell, made at the expence of the board of ord- 
nance ; near w hich are ftrong batteries of cannon. 

The right hand road, at entering the garrifon, leads dire&Iy in a deep defcent to 
the mafter-gunner’s, at about the diftance of apiftol-fhot from the commanding officer, 
in the caftle above him. 

At this hither end, to the right of the. mafter gunner’s road, is a commanding bat- 
tery, and at the farther end of it, a little to the right of his houfe is another ftrong bat- 
tery, which commands the road for flapping ; as likewife does the ftore-houfe battery, 
and other batteries adjacent. 

A little to the right-hand of mafter-gunner’s gate, is a well of exceeding good water, 
efteeined the beft thereabout. This well is funk fquare-wife, about a yard each way, 
and upwards of half a fcorc yards in depth, cafed up with rock-ftone and mortar, but 
fo as to permit the diftillation of the fprings through its fides near the bottom. It is 
fitted up with a wind lace, chain, and very ftrong bucket, for the ufe of the garrifon, 
(there being no pumps in the iflands) and fupported with all the reft of the works, by 
the right honourable and honourable the matter-general, and principal officers of his 
majefty’s ordnance. ' * 

The (lore-well is feldont in ufe, except when the caftle-well, next the mafter- 
gunner’s aforefaid, is exhaufted, as it fometimes happens, by an ill ufe of that water. 

For the better fupplying the inhabitants with water, a well has been opened in town, 
oppofite to the landing-place, that has been filled up and out of ufe, as long as the oldeft 
perfon in the ifland can remember. In finking it deeper, when the rubbifh with which 
it was filled up was removed, the miner difeovered a rich vein of tin ore, which pro- 
mifed encouragement for working it as a tin-work j but there being none to undertake 
it, the well was cafed up with pieces of rock-ftone, artfully piled upon one another, 

fquare. 
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fquare-wife, like the caflle-well, in the garrifon, but without mortar or cement. And the 
depth of this well being funk much upon a level with the caftle-well, with a quarry-hill 
lying betwixt them, it is probable, that the fprings, proceeding from the rocky fubftance 
at the bottom of each well, may communicate, by fubterraneous paffages, with one 
another. Hither the feamen bring their water-calks to be filled, from their {Hips lying 
next the town. 

There are (hallow wells about the town in different places, the water of which ferves 
only for ordinary ufes. Other wells of very good water are to be met with all over the 
iflands. 

At a fmall diftance from the beach, in the Tandy bay of Pomelin, is a very good 
Tpring lined round with (tones, under a (tone hedge, and continually running over : 
this is called the Moor well. Hither the feamen alfo bring their water calks to fill for 
the (hipping at anchor in the pool, rolling them to the Candy beach next the water’s 
edge, where their boats receive them. And hither fome women of the Hugh-Town, 
bring their linen to wafli in the fpring and Cummer, making a fire to heat the water, and 
drying their linen upon the (lone hedges, or bulhes, near the place. 

Upon a turfy fpot in Holy Vale, near the fruit orchard aforementioned, is a little 
fountain always running over. This water ferves the neighbouring family to whom it 
belongs, and others who have a liking to ufe it. 

In other parts of the ifland, where fprings are deficient, there are deep pits, or fcoops 
in the ground, the work of nature, for the reception of rain-water, to fupply the cattle. 
Several of thefe natural refervoirs may be feen in the off-iflands, and a very large one, 
called the Abbey pond, in the ifland of Trefco. Near this pond are the ruins of an old 
abbey which was in ufe when the abbots of Taviftock abbey held their jurifdiftion in 
Scilly. 

The fprings in thefe illands are very probably increafed by the barrennefs of wood 
and vegetables, fparing the draught of inoifture from the earth. The water palling 
under ground, through the beds of tin ore, not being tindured at all with its qualities, 
as the water is palling through ftrata of iron, (hews that tin is not impregnating. There 
is a well of fome note in this ifland, called Lentevern well. 

Of Trade. 

IN the towns of St. Mary's, the people trade in feveral forts of commodities, ufually 
fold in (hops, many of which they are furnilhed with from England ; and (hips coming 
In, or pafling by the ifland, fupply the reft of their occafions. With thefe ftrangers 
they fometimes exchange dried fi(h, cattle, or provifions of the ifland, for fuch commo- 
dities as they want.' 

A fleet or coafters, forced in by an eafterly wind, is of advantage to the iflanders, as 
•well in their pilotage of them into the harbours, as in the traffick, and expences of the 
people a-(hore. Commanders and paflengers ot (hips from the Weft Indies, or other 
foreign parts, putting in, never fail of (hewing their liberality, and of leaving fome of 
theirn:ommodities and riches behind them. By this means the iflanders are fupplied 
with a (lock of rum, brandy, wine, and other foreign liquors, fome for confurnption 
upon the iflands, and fome (by leave of the cuftom-houfe) for confurnption elfewhere. 
For the fake of this trade, which is their principal dependance at prefent, the people 
of Scilly run very great hazards in going off with their fmall boats to fupply thcmfelvcs 
from (hipping pafling by, (hewing undaunted courage and refolution, in* venturing, when 
die feasrun mountains high. 


There 
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"There being no owners of houfes and lands in Scilly, the peoples’ hindrances in the 
improvement of land and trade, are the fhort leafes, and fcarcity of houfes to be met 
with ; it requiring an imereti to procure a houfe, and another for a leafe of one. On 
which account it was ufual here to engage houfes at the deceafe of the prefent dwellers. 
If any houfes are built by leave, at the cxpence of an iflander, they become the pro- 
perty of the proprietor after a ihort term : l'o that no iflander pofieffes houfe or land, 
but uponpleafure or leafe. The agent is the proper perfon to apply to for a houfe or 
land, or a leafe of either, or both ; who has the direction and management of all the 
houfes, buildings, repairs, rents, &c. upon the iflands. Who alfo has it in his power 
to diflribute favour, or fhew vengeance, in equal meafure. But the prefent agent is a 
gentleman, efteemed for his generofity, good fenfe, and humanity. 

The following is an account of Scilly, from a manufeript, in the hands of William 
Jones, Efq. of London, (a gentleman well known for his encouragement of literature, 
and the fciences. as well as for his extenfive knowledge, and cxaCt judgment therein) 
who has favoured me with information, more than once, from his curious and valuable 
colle&ion. The MS. feems to be written about the year 1717, and is to this pur- 
pose: — 

“ The inhabitants are very civilized, and are improved in trade and commerce. The 
lands are naturally very fruitful, and could eafily be improved ; but as thefe iflands are 
held of the crown by proprietors, the perfons in trull for the proprietors have ufually 
made their advantage of them, injurious to the iflanders, and the good intent of the re- 
pofers of that trull. But if, inllead of the cuftom of letting fhort leafes, (of about 2 1 
years,) long leafes were let, as in Cornwall, and other parts, it would much encourage 
the improvement of lands in Scilly, and foreigners to fettle there. And no doubt but 
thofe iflands are as well (lored with tin as many parts in Cornwall.” 

There being no market in St. Mary’s, the families in the illand agree to take their 
/hares of meat as fuit their occafion, when cattle are appointed to be killed ; that by 
befpeaking what meat they choofe, none is left unfold, but each family has their proper 
allowance. The people of this illand are farther fupplied with feveral forts of provilions 
brought over in boats from the oft' iflands, when the weather will permit of avilitfrom 
ihofe iflanders ; or, as the time and occafion fuit them for felling their commodities. 
The inhabitants of Hugh-Town in St. Mary’s, feeing one of thefe boats coming over, 
take their lirft opportunity of meeting it, and the provilions, at the landing-place, or 
key-head, where all perfons prefent take hold as they can of what they like, and de- 
part home to account with the boat-man at his leifure, who at this time is generally fo 
bufy, in obferving what things are taken by fuch and fuch perfons, that he has not 
then time allowed him to take money. And by this diligent watching and attendance 
of fome more than others, at the coming over of thefe off-ifland boats, there is a very 
Unequal dillribution of fowls, rabbits, eggs, frelh filh, frelh butter, &c. brought of - j 
occafioning difputes, loinetimes, among friends and neighbours. / . 

Their manufacture is fpinning their own wool, knitting llockingsof jt, and/' 
it into cloth, which ferve for the cloathing of many of the inhabitants, who -ax/ , 
fituation, the fons and daughters of God’s providence; and according}/ 
vrife cloathed and fupplied out of wrecks, fent in by the fea, the fpoifc. 
neighbours. / 

Got!, as he fram’d the whole, the whole to blefs, , 

On mutual wants, built mutual happineft. 


YOL. II 
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Of the Off- Iflands. 

ABOUT a mile fouth weft of the fouth part of St. Mary's garrifon lies St. Agnes 
ifland, otherwife called the light- houfe ifland, upon which ftands a very high and ftrong 
light- houfe, feen in the night at a great diftance, by which fhips going out of, or coming 
into the two * channels, avoid falling in with the rocks, lying thicker about this ifland, 
than any other of the Scilly iflands. It is alio of ufe to all coafting veffels, croflingthe 
channels. There is nothing particular in the foil of this illand, different from the reft 
of the iflands, (being in that refpeft very much alike) nor of the dwellings, or delcrip* 
tion of places, except the light*keeper’s habitation and employment, a church, in ufe for 
devotion, and luch like. 

The light-keeper has a falary allowed him by the trinity-board of 40 pounds a year, 
and 20 pounds a year allowed to his alliftant, which whole lum, till the coming of this 

laft light-keeper, (Capt. Clark) ufed to be allowed to one perlbn, without any 

alliftant. He is alfo allowed a dwelling-houfe, and a piece of ground for a garden by 
the trinity-board, as has been formerly the cuftom. And confidering his clofe confine- 
ment upon this remote ifland, and the care required here to keep a good light, more 
than in other places, upon the Englilh coafts, encouragement ought to be given to a 
light-keeper, where our navigation, and the lives of His Majefty’s fubjetts, are 
the moft depending, by an augmentation, rather than a reduction of his falary. 

This light is kept with coals burning near the top of the light- houfe, which being laid 
on in large quantities, and fometimes ftirred with an iron rod, the ruddy heat and flame 
are ltrongly perceived, through the glafs frames, furrounding it, at a vail diftance upon 
the fea; yet, before the coming of this prefent light- keeper, I have known it fcarcely 
perceivable in the night, at the ifland of St. Mary, where it now looks like a comet.. 
And fome are of opinion, (not without reafon) that in the time of the former light- 
keeper, it has been fuffered to go out, or fometimes not lighted. 

It is fupplied with coals by an annual. fhip which comes freighted on purpofe. The 
hire of the carriage of which coals to the light-houfe, from the fea fide, where they arc 
taken out, is an agreeable benefit to the poor inhabitants. The top of this light-houfe, 
(from whence, in the day-time, 1 have taken a view, 50 or 60 feet from the high ground 
which it ftands upon) commands a very wide, and remote profpeft, upon the neigh- 
bouring feas. 

What is further remarkable concerning this ifland, is, that by its fituation, next to 
the numerous weftem rocks, more wrecks of fhips are fent in here by the fea, than to 
any other of the Scilly iflands ; which make the inhabitants of it fome amends for their 
forlomnefs of abode. St. Warna, (by fome called Sandta Wauna) whom thefe people 
invoke, as their benefaflor, in times of diftrefs, isfuppofed to be inftrumental in fenck- 
ing tkefe wrecks, and of directing and prefixing over their good fortune. 

About the puddle of this ifland there is a cavity of finall depth, funk in the earth,, 
confeprated to the memory of this faint, or holy fpirit; in honour and gratitude to whom, 
feveral of the inhabitants pay their annual devotions at the place, on the day after 
twelfth-day, cleaning it out, and ufing certain fuperftitious ceremonies in. their thanks- 
giving ; whiefj being ended, they make a general feafting and rejoicing throughout 
the ifland. 
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' Of Trcfco Ifland. 

ABOUT three miles and a half northerly of the mod northern part of St. Agnes 
ifland, or two miles northerly from St. Mary’s key, lies the iiland of Trefco, the capital 
town of which is called Dolphin, (probably from Godolphin) confiding of a church, 
and about half a fcore flone-buiit houfes, after the manner of thofe built in St. Mary’s 
ifland. And near the landing-place of Trefco, in fight of New Grimfby harbour, 
Hands a dwelling called Trefco Palace. This formerly ufed to be a houfe of refort for 
mailers of fhips, and ftrangers coming to this ifland ; but the cuftom has fome time 
been altered to a houfe of better accommodation, inhabited by Mr. Samuel Blyth, 
farther up the ifland. Hereabout are feveral fcattcred (lone-built houfes inhabited by 
labouring people. 

Dolphin Town afore-mentioned, is fituated next the fea, towards the eaft part 
of the ifland, about half a mile diftant from the landing-place, on the oppofite ? fhore. 

The inhabitants live in this ifland after the manner of thofe deferibed in St. Mary’s, 
this being the next inferior ifland in trade, and reputation of inhabitants. More 
wool is fpun here, and cloth and (lockings made than in St. Mary’s, or any of the other 
iilands. 

Upon the north part of this ifland are to be feen the ruins of an old caftle ; a little 
to the fouthward of which (lands a very high ftrong caftle built by Oliver Cromwell, 
commonly called Trefco Caftle, and lately repaired by Mr. Tovey. This caftle com- 
mands the paflage into New Grimfby harbour, if men and guns were put into it, and 
will keep out privateers, and fecure (hipping there at anchor. 

Upon another part of this ifland is a block-houfe, which, when fitted up, commands 
the harbour of Old Grimfby. 

Samphire, of an extraordinary kind, is produced here, and in other of the Ofl r - 
Iflands, in abundance, and is ufed both for diddling and pickling. The method of 
preferving it for pickling, at any time, is, by putting it into fmall calks, and covering 
it with a ftrong brine of fait and water, which changes it yellow ; but vinegar reflores 
it’s greennefs in pickling. Being preferved after this manner, it is fent in fmall calks 
to diftant parts for prefents. 

In the year 1 744, as a mafon was repairing an old houfe in this ifland, a fum of king 
Charles’s half crown’s were found hid in the walls by a deceafed dweller ; the number 
of which appeared to be about 500. The workman was taken into cuflody by the 
agent, who promifed him a fhare to difeover the number he had found, but he had fenfe 
enough to keep the whole prize to himfelf. * 


) 

Of St. Martin* s Ifland. » 

ABOUT two miles from the northermoft part of St. Mary’s, or * one from the 
caftermoll part of Trefco, lies the ifland of St. Martin ; upon the extremity of vriiich, 
at the outermoft parr. Hands a day-mark, next the coming in of Crow Sound, appearing 
at a diflance, as conspicuous by day, as the light-houfe upon St. Agnes, but is not 
altogether fo high and large. It is built with rock-ftone, equally round next the 
bottom, and tapering upwards. This ferves to direS vefiels croffing the channels, or 
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Of Bryer TJland. 

ALMOST half a mile from the weft fide of Trcfco ifland, to the weflvvard of the 
landing-place, lies the ifland of Bryer, which is inhabited by feveral families, fome of a 
generous difpofition, and perfons of able circumftances. 

Samphire, and many kinds of medicinal herbs grow here, as in feveral of the other 
Sflands, where they are gathered in their proper feafons. 

The fea-birds, in all thefe iflands, are looms, gannets, herons, hcrinlhaws, gulls, fea 
pies, mericks, &c. The land birds, puflins, fnipes, woodcocks, ducks, widgeon, teal, 
wild geefe, wild fvvans, cawillys, pinnicks, curloes, Sec. in winter ; befides the common 
birds, larks, linnets, black-birds, thrufhes, gold-finches, kites, hawks, owls, &c. all 
the year. Fifh are taken off here, and brought in ; as they are likewife taken about this 
illand for ferving the other iflands. 

Here is a church, in which the people pray for a fupply of their w ants : the teacher 
belonging to which is afifherman. 11 is brother teachers in the churches of St. Agnes, 
Trefco, and St. Martin, are fifhermen alfo. 

Among all thefe iflands, (including St. Mary’s) every man’s finall boat is his principal 
dependance, whereby he provides for the fuppmt of his family. Perfons, who are not 
in circumflances to become feparate owners of thefe finall boats, join their fhares of 
expence in building them, and fo reap the fruits of their feveral induftries, in parrner- 
Ihip, according to the number of perfons concerned ; which are from two to half a 
dozen, or upwards. There is but one boat-builder upon the iflands, viz. Mr. John 
Coufins, who lives in St. Mary’s, and builJs at feveral prices, from five pounds to twenty, 
or upwards; exclufive of the expence of ma.'ls, fails, rigging, and other boat furni- 
ture, differently required. And amongft thofe who are feparate, or joint owners of 
boats, there is an emulation of out-building, out-failing, and out-braving one another. 
It is by thefe boats here, as by bred horfes for fwiftr.efs, in England ; fome going fafter 
than others, though equal care is taken in the building of one, and breeding of the 
other. The mafler-gunncr's boat is the larged, and reckoned the bed belonging to the 
iflands for freight and fpeed, either upon a wind, or before it ; and is the fa f eft to fail 
in about the iflands, or for crofting the feas to England. The agent’s is the next fleet 
racer, carrying weight in proportion to its inches. There are other fleet racers of 
note excelling upon, or before a wind ; but the cu flora- houfe boat, carrying a light 
weight, is befl at giving chace with all winds ; though by the management of its guide, 
and not darting fair,itisfometimcs diftanced. 

There are feveral ftore-houfes at Hugh-Town, in St. Mary’s, in which the agent lays 
up, and fecures the property of the lord proprietor of the iflands, taken out of wrecks, 
or othvwife belonging to his lordfhip. 

Beftdes the places already deferibed upon St. Mary’s ifland, there arc thefe, viz. 
Mount Hollis, Buffer’s Hill, Down Derry, Cam Thomas*, Carn Guarvil, Cam Lee, 
Perlo, Harry’s Walls, Salley Key, 'i’rimulethin, Mount Flaggon, Ban'fcaron, Carn 
Morvel, Tolman, Giant’s Caftle, Newfoundland, Toll’s Ifland, &c. which require 
nothing very particular to be laid about them, the fituatioils of mod of them may be 
l’een in the map. « 

The fudden fogs, fo commpn in Scilly, though never unwholfome, partly anfwer to 
the ufe of rain ; which yet is feldom wanted here. 

* Carry, fignifies ill Corni/h, a heap of rocks. 
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Thefe iflands have a natural ufe in their fituation, by caufmg An indraught betwixt 
them and the land’s end of Cornwall, whereby (hips going, from one channel to the 
other, the more readily crofs the two tides, diredly going out or coming in, at the 
mouth of both the channels. 

The dir off courfes of the main-tide coming in, being thus greatly broken and di* 
verted crofs-ways, a little before its entrance into both channels, is in a great mea- 
fure prevented rufhing diredly upon the extremity of the land of Cornwall, and from 
encroaching thereby, in a larger degree, upon the prefent bounds of that county. 

Of the Inbabitattts. 

THE number of people upon the ifland of St. Mary are about feven hundred, in- 
rluu'ng men, women, and children ; and about as many in the iflands of Trefco, 
Sr. Martin, Bryer, St. Agnes, and Sampfon ; in the laft and fmalleft of which in- 
Hbited iflands, lives but one family, which goes to the places of worfhip in the other 
iu.mds ; here being no opportunity of public devotion, nor of communication, but by 
the means of a boat. 

Toe men are loyal fubjeds, endowed with much natural ftrength of body and mind, 
r’vii.e proofs of their fortitude in bearing fatigues and hardships; are very good Teamen 
an 1 pilots ; and want only an opportunity of education to render themfelves more ufeful 

lubj- ds. 

The women are very dextrous in the ufe of the needle, and alfo m talents of good 
houfewifry ; nor do they want beauty, and other engaging qualities to recommend 
them. 

The children, or youth, difeover very forward capacities for improvement, which, 
for want of fchools of education here, they are fruftrated in and loft. In the iflands 
of Jerfey and Man, fchools arc not only endowed for the education of youth; but 
libraries alfo for public inftrudion. Which noble benefits being as much wanted and 
defired in Scilly, it is hoped, that, among fo many generous benefadors, abounding 
in wealth and public fpirit in England, the lame good ends will be accomplilhed by 
them in thefe iflands. 


Of the Government. 

Mr. HEYI.IN, in his geography, printed in the year 1674, and editions before 
that time, is miftaken in what he fays, “ that thefe iflands are ordered for civil mat- 
ters, as a part of Cornwall, and for military to the power of their own Governor, or 
Captain, fubordinate to the Lord Lieutenant of that county.” For they were granted 
by patent from the crown, before the time he mentions them to be governed after 
that manner, to proprietors, who had alfo the power of the civil jurifdidion, as .here- 
after is (hewn. And the proprietors being fometimes governors, had likewife then 
the military pbwer by commiflion, independent of the Lord Lieutenant 'for the county 
of Cornwall, except when he was alfo governor or proprietor of Scilly. But, in times, 
before any troops refided upon thefe iflands, Mr. Heyliu’s afiertion may be true, as 
is alfo what he farther alferts, “ that they were alfo fubordinate in the tifi trade to the 
Lord Warden, and court of ftanneries in Cornwall ; an officer and court ereded for 
the Benefit and "regulation of the tinners, who, by reafon of their employment in the 
mines, have many privileges and exemptions more than other fubjeds ; but of late 
are limited and retrained by ads of parliament/’ Thus*fax Dr. Iieylin. 
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The learned tlo&or Gibfon, (the late bifliop of London) in Ills annotations upon 
Camden’s Britannia, anno 1695, obferves, that St. Mary’s ifland in Scilly had a town 
called ly that name : that the ifland was about eight miles in compafs ; and that near 
the town is a good harbour for fliipping, in a fandy bay, wherein is anchoring at fix, 
feven, and eight fathom water. That at the going in, rocks lie on either fide. That 
the laid iiland had antiently a cafile which yielded to the force of time. But that Queen 
Elizabeth, anno 1 59",* built a new one, with ftrong ravelins, and named it Stella Maria, 
both in refpedt ot the ravelins, which refemble the rays of a ftar, and the name of the 
ifland. And lor defence of which ifland lhe there placed a garrifon, under the com- 
mand of Sir Francis Godolphin ; and this when the Spaniards, called in by the leaguers 
of France, began to nefllein Little Britain. This account of St. Mary’s Ifland, which 
1 find to be true, thwarts Dr. Heylin’s opinion, as to its government, by the time of 
rebuilding the faid cafile, when the command of the garrifon was given to Sir Francis 
Godolphin, who is farther contradicted by that honourable perfon’s being poffeffed of 
the civil power, before the rebuilding of the faid cafile. For before he had conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood, he had a grant of the Scilly iflands for 38 years, 
by a patent, or indenture, bearing date the 14th of December, in the thirteenth year 
of Queen Elizabeth, as appears by my recital of the authorities of that grant, frdm the 
dole rolls, (kept in the chapel of rolls, in Chancery-lane, London) to be referred to in 
the following hiftory. The date of which grant, anfwering to the year of our lord, 
1571, is 22 years before the year 1593, when St. Mary’s cafile was built, and there- 
fore thei'e iflands had been many years under a feparatejurifdi&ion before the year <674, 
or even 1 600, the time at fartheft when Mr. Heylin fays they were fubjeft to the civil 
power, as a part of Cornwall, under the lord lieutenant of that county. The firft grant 
of Scilly ended anno 1609. The next grant was made in the fecond year of King 
James the firft to Sir William Godolphin, for 50 years after the expiration of the laft 
term; the prefent term ending in the year 1659. The third grant was made in the 
twelfth year of King Charles the firft, to Francis Godolphin, Efq. for 50 years after the 
expiration of the former term, whereby his term ended in the year 1 709. The fourth 
and laft grant was made in the tenth year of King William the third, to Sidney lord 
Godolphin, for 89 years, after the expiration of the laft term to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq. and being granted (like all the reft) to his heirs and fucceffors, the prefent Earl of 
Godolphin has an inheritance of thefe iflands till the year 1798, when his term, and 
that of his fucceffors, will expire. ' 

On the laft Saturday of every month, affemble the Court of Twelve, at the court- 
houfe, in Church -Town, wherecaufes are heard and determined, by authority delegated 
to twelve pfrfons, and a prefiding military officer, as ma^iftrate, who direCt the go- 
vernment in all the iflands. The exceptions to their determinations are, caufes touching 
hcrefy, treafon, man’s life, or limb, property of land, and matters and offences on the 
lea, tQuching (hips ; which laft belong to the determination of the high court of admi- 
ralty. And appeals of this ifland court are made to the lord proprietor* in matters 
which are fpecnl ; who dire&s the juftice in the iflands. * 

Next to the magiftrate, whofe judgment is deemed of weight in the feat of juftice, 
fits the agent, (now Mr. Thomas Smith) who holds the balance. The reft in order 
are ufually, Ike chaplain, colle&or, commifiary of mufters,* and feven other of the 
principal iflanders ; who are chofen at the relinquiftiing, or deceafe of any one of them, 
by the majority of the furvivors of that afiembly. * 

The perfon, who performs the church fervice at this ifland, is a chaplain, (but by 
feme called the minifter) who has neither inftituiion, nor inclusion to this benefice, 
, 10 * nor 
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nor vifitation from the bifhop ; but being bred a man of learning at one of the two tini- 
verfities, and failing in the church preferment which he was intended for, (as a reftor 
of fome pariflj) he obtains the performing of church offices in St. Mary’s illand ; for 
which office he is allowed a handfome falary by the lord proprietor, amounting, with 
the furplice fees, and a houfe allowed him to dwell in, to a good benefit. The 
tithes of the illands are all the proprietor’s, as fet forth in the feveral grants in this 
hiftory. 

The keys of the church are delivered to this gentleman, b.y the agent, when he is* 
prefented to his office, and refumed on any incapacity, or unfitnefs for his duty ; as was 
lately the cafe of a gentleman entrufted with the church-office here, who over-lludied 
himfelf in myfteries of religion ; and at laft went befide himfelf about what is pall; human 
comprehenfion to know. 

*1 ne chaplain of St. Mary’s vifits the ifiand of Trefco, at eaftcr, where he gives a 
fermon, and is very generoufly received. He performs his offices at chriftenings, wed- 
dings* and the lord’s facrament for thefe iflands, at the other times, in St. Mary’s 
illand, where he refides. The off-iflanders in general come over to him for thofe purpofes. 

The four off-ifland teachers, who are filhermen, are appointed by the agent to read 
prayers, and preach in their refpetlive churches (of Trefco, Bryer, St. Martin’s and 
St Agnes,) according to the doctrine of the church of England. They arc men chofetr 
for their exemplary morals, and are no ill grace to the pulpit. Their reward is their 
reputation, in which they endeavour to excel ; and they pra&ife goodnefs for efteem. 
What is farther remarkable of thefe off-ifland clergy, they take no furplice fees, nor 
require any. 

The fpiritual court of Scilly, is the ducking. chair, at the key-head, into which of- 
fenders (in language or morality) are put, by the order of the Court of Twelve, and re- 
ceive their purification in holy, or fait water. 

In the llle of Man, fcandal and falfe report are punifhed by putting the offender’s 
tongue into a leather noofe, expofed to view upon a fcaffold; where the offender having 
flood for fome time, at the taking off this machine, (called a bridle to the tongue) 
the party is forced to repeat three times, “ tongue, thou haft lyed j” and fo lland 
upon record. 

Thus the diftinft branches of power (unperplexed with Magna Charta) are improved', 
as the ftream of a fountain refines, and improves, by defeending over particular foils, 
and imbibing the qualities of them. 

The inhabitants of Jerfey, and for the fame reafons thofe of Scilly, cannot be fued 
in any of the courts of Weltminfter, for any matter or caufe arifing within the fame \ 
Scilly, as well as Jerfey, being a diftindt jurifdiftion $ one under the dire&ion of a lord 
proprietor, as the other is under that of Bailley. 

, In the latter days* of King Edward I. and throughout the weak reign of Edward II. 
a great breach was made in the jurifdi&ion of Jerfey, by itinerant judges going thither, 
peftering the poor inhabitants with quo war rani os, not only calling public grants and 
privileges in qaeftion, but alfb private men’s properties, to their farther vexatipn, ia 
remitting them to the King’s Bench till the fifth year of Edward III., when they 
were reftored, by petition, to all their former* rights granted by King John, and 
confirmed in the fame, 'with, other franchifes and immunities, by a new and general 
charter. 

IVom Jerfey, appeals may be made to council-board in matters of civil property, above 
the value of 300 livres Tournois j but not admitted for lefs value, nor yet in intcrlocu- 

* Hift. of Jerfey. 
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tones, nor in criminal caufes, which are judged there without' appeal. And herein 
is (hewn how infringements may happen in refpect of the grants privileging in Scilly, 
which fome have thought fit to difpute. 

The punifhments in Scilly are fines, whipping, or ducking out of hand. And it is 
obferved, by the effett of thofe laws, that the people here are retrained from com- 
mitting offences, without feeling conviction by the ruin of their properties. Here is 
no priion for the confinement of offenders, which fhews, that the people live upright 
enough not to require any, or that the place is a confinement of itfelf. 

It is remarkable, that no venomous infeCts or creatures harbour in thofe iflands. And 
that attorneys, or Iheriff’s-officers, never fliew their faces among thefe people, who live 
by their own diftinft property and induftry. The place is alio clear of robbers, houfe- 
breakers, and highwaymen, fince if any were difpofed to fet up thofe trades here, the 
limits of their fituation would render it next to impoflible for them to efcape the hands 
of juflice. 

Conftables, overfeers, and church-wardcns, are yearly chofen to ferve their refpeCHve 
offices in the five inhabited iflands of St. Mary, St. Martin, St. Agnes, Trefco, and 
Bryer, which are like fo many diltinCf parilhes. 

The Hole in the garrifon is the military prifon, and a difmal hole it is ! for by it's 
contrivance clofe under a hill, the moilture upon the face of the ftone walls runs down 
continually ; and the bottom of a well, to lodge in, might challenge equal fafety and 
accommodation ; though fome foldiers have been forced to pals their time in forrow 
Jiere three months, or more. 

The inventor of this damp prifon moll certainly inverted the defign of Perillus’s 
brazen bull, for fhuttin g men up, and drying them to powder by a fire made under 
it, which Phalaris the tyrant being fliocked at, ordered the firft experiment to be made 
upon the contriver, Perillus, Nee Lex eji jujlior ulla , yuam necis arti/ices arte perire fu & . 
Nothing is jufter, than that every contriver of mifchief ffiould fuffer by his own inven- 
tion. This chill punilhnient, or confinement, (inftead of a dry lodging) is at the ha- 
zard of the prifoner’s limbs, or life, till a court-martial, or farther punilhment can 
be had. But Mr. Tovey has lately altered this prifon much for the better. Whereas 
it is expreffed by the articles of war, that an officer or foldier under arreft fhal! be brought 
to trial within eight days at fartheft from the day of his confinement, here being in Scilly 
not officers fufficient for holding one, and no certain means of a paffage betwixt Scilly 
and England, for procuring one elfewhere, an officer or foldier under arrelt mull fuffer 
feveral months imprifonment before he can be heard, if Ins cafe ffiould be jull. Thus 
a late officer was confined to this room for fome months, for refilling to do what he ap- 
prehended fie had no authority for, without written orders, which were denied him ; 
that is, he would not compel the iflanders by force, to affifl him in prelfing hands 
for a man of war out of a merchant Ihip in the harbour, or help him in fupprelling 
a quaj-rel betwixt the crews ; which confinement, it is fuppofed, was the caufe of his 
death. 

The coin is bf the fame kind and value here with the current coin of'England, ex- 
cept the Irifh half-pence, which are the only change in the iflands for filver, not intrinfic 
value, but of fmaller fize than the Englifli half-pence, and are not current elfewhere. 
Thefe half pehce were ..firft introduced by Irilh traders hither, (fome of Wood’s 
agents employed by their honeft proprietor.) At which time, an inhabitant or two, 
more avaricious thpn honeft, favouring the impofition, made a confidtrable purchafe 
of them by weight, (fome fay at the rate of about one third currency) and lb ftocked 
the iflands. • 

1 1 
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The filverand gold coin of late brought here was principally for the payment of the 
king’s works, by which the iflanders were benefited in the circulation of fome thoufands 
of pounds among them, receive'd of the workmen for provifions and neceffaries ; part 
of which workmen were foreigners from England, and about a third of them were their 
own people. The other money circulating here, is chiefly from the payment of the 
king’s forces, (who are paid every two months, by the commanding officer) and aifo 
from fljips putting in j by which their (lock of money in trade upon the ill am! differs, 
according to the vifits they receive from foreigners, depending on uncertain accidents 
and occafions. 

The foldiers are quartered about St. Mary's, in farmers and filhermens houfes, at 
four-pence per day ; except a very few living in barracks in the garrifon, who defire to 
provide for themfelvcs. 

The inhabitants in this country are not only contented with quartering the foldiers af 
four-pence per day, but fome apply to the commanding officer to have them quartered 
upon them for expending their common ifland provilion, (filh and potatoes) and turn- 
ing it into money. 

Though molt of the private are public houfes, where liquor is fold, without licence, 
all over the illands, as well as in Hugh-Town, they do not hold themfelvcs obliged, 
to quarter an officer, or accommodate him according to his rank, as being thought an 
inconveniency ; who is therefore obliged to hire a heufe, to live in, at a confidcrable 
cxpencc, by making an interelt with the agent or people to get one. 

I he iflanders pay neither land-tax, malt-tax, or excife. They having no hereditary 
land in any of the iflands, nor land that can be purchafed; and are backward in building 
houfes at their own cxpencc, and improving their land upon leafe, for the reafons be- 
fore obferved. If any do build houfes, which is but feldom undertaken, the property 
of thofe houfes, at the end of about 2 1 years, or perhaps 50, (the utmofl time allowed 
for poffeflion) goes to the proprietor of the iflands. 

As there is no iflander a freeholder in Scilly, fo no perfon has a vote there for choofing 
members of parliament, nor are thefe iflands reprefented by any ; which {hew that 
they are no part of the county, or county jurifuiction of Cornwall; but are di Iliad from 
both, under a feparate government. Some of the iflanders can vote inchooling mem- 
bers for Cornwall by their purchafe of freehold eftates there. , 

In time of divine fervice, money is colle&cd at church in St. Mary’s, for the benefit' 
of the poor, who are bound to pray for the generous makers of {hips, and other 
ftrangers, who contribute largely to their happincls. And fome, at this time, are very 
liberal to the poor’s box, who dw'ell in this ifland. # 

The time of the greatefb fcarciiy here is in the months of February and March, 
when the ifland- flock, laid in, but in part, by the common people, now deceived in 
tlkir hopes of veffels putting in w ith farther lupplios, is almoll expended ; and \yhep, 
perhaps, a paffage to England has not happened in three months. But fome perfons 
of better circuroftances, and forefight than thefe, and not trufting to providence, beyond 
their forefight given, lay in a flock of foreign neceffaries, fufficicnt to guard again'fl all 
difappointments ; out of which flock they fupply their neighbours at a good advantage 
to themfelvcs ; and the oecafions of fome who can aflbrd to pay for theft negligence, 
in not ufing their own forefight. 

The cattle, fowls, flieep, hogs, &c. in the iflands, moftly the property of the upper 
people in the country, and not of the common inhabitants or traders* in the towns, the 
latter in time of fcarcity, are therefore little benefited by .them, then fold at high prices 
by the owners, referving them for the firft top market at fl rangers coining in. But the 
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poorer fort of inhabitants never want a fufficiency of fifli and potatoes, (their common 
food) nor yet of beer and barley bread, which abound throughout the iflands. The 
greateft fcarcity among the middling fort of people, is the want of common defirahle 
luxuries ; but are never fo reduced as failors are often on board of {hips at fea. 
However mod of the ifland-inhabitants are very hofpitable and generous in their time 
of plenty. 

They expofe their lives to great hazards in venturing off, in their fmall boats at fea, 
to fave the lives of their fellow fubjetts and others, by afliftinglhipsin diltrefs. Some- 
times they fa vc the people, together with the fliip and cargo; fometimes the people 
only; and fometimes part of the cargo, when the people and vcffel are loft. But they 
are fometimes ungratefully rewarded by the merchants for their l'alvage, who, of late, 
finding a pretence for taxing fome with inj office, paid the whole number Inert of their 
agreement made with the mafter of a cloth-wreck, as alfo of the ufual allowance made 
in fuch cafes. This treatment reminds me of a true ftory of a rich clergyman in Eng- 
land, crying out to be faved, at the bottom of a well, into which he had fallen by 
making a falfe ftep, by himfclf, at a chriftening, rewarding his deliverer, a poor man 
going by, who heard his diffrels, only with a {hilling ; alledging, as an cxcule for not 
parting with his money, that his deliverer had hurt him ; which ingratitude occaffoned 
the poor man’s reply, “ that if his reverence was ever faved again, it fliould be by 
God Almighty.” But I am informed, that, in thcfalvor’s abridgment of the aforefaid 
falvage, a Cornifh juftice or two were prevailed upon by the London merchants, to take 
upon them the determination belonging to the court of admiralty. 

The cuftom-houfe of Scilly (taking notice of the duties on commodities brought to 
the place) was eroded, in the time of Capt. John drudge, about the year iGq6, who 
then had there a company, and alfo the command as deputy governor. He obferving 
fomeabufes committed in hnuggling to England at that time, his representation there- 
of, occaffoned the firft fettling of a cuftom-houfe, with its officers, m thol'c parts. 
This gentleman was father to the prol'ent Mr. William Grudge, of Scilly, late commif- 
fary of mutters there, whofe lather John drudge, Efq. of Cornwall, married Urfula, 
fecond daughter of Sir Francis Godolphin, according to the peerage of England, by 
Arthur Gollins, Efq. 

Salutes, to his Majcfty’s garrifon, by fliips coming in, arc frequently received ; and 
as often returned by the order of the commanding officer. And by {hipping thus.com- 
ing from England, or abroad, the inhabitants of thole ilLmds a«c furniihed with news 
and topics for converfation ; as well as fevcral kind tokens of the generofity of thefe 
ft rangers, with whom they fometimes make very friendly acquaintance. All civilities 
{hewn to {{rangers arc Returned with iignal marks of rel'pect on board of their fliips in 
the harbour, which continue there, fometimes, for iix weeks, or two months ; during 
which time and no other, St. Mary’s ifland, and that of Trclco, appear like a count ry- 
wakc, or fair in England ; where you meet with jovial hearty fouls, and generous 
friendfliip. ' . 


Of their Cufloms. 

Perfons of the middleVank are commonly addrefled by the title of uncle, or aunt 
fuch-a-one, either according to their chriltian or fir names ; as aunt Sarah, . aunt 
Ginver, aunt Chcfin, aunt Gilliver, aunt Sherry., &c. Uncle Scaddib, uncle Ginver, 
uncle Frank, uncle Thias, uncle Sam, uncle Ricks, &c. who are all. perfons of fome 
note in the iflamls. 


( 


Their 
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Their ovens are large iron kettles, or pots, which they whelm over things to be baked 
upon heated iron plates, or ftone hearth’s ; at the fame time covering the outfxde of 
thefe kettle-ovens with turf-tiring, which is their ordinary fewel. Thefe kettle-ovens 
ferve all’o for boiling ; fo that the inhabitants of Scilly may be faid to boil and bake in 
the fame oven. Thus they bake their large loaves of barley-bread. And their wheat 
loaves, and every thing elfe, are baked here according to this method, as properly as 
the common baking is done in England. Here are fome common ovens, but fcldom or 
never ufed. 

Their method of brewing is pretty much the fame as in feveral parts of England, 
except, as before Was obferved, that they do not, in general, brew their malt drink 
here in fo great perfection as there : few having as yet attained that art ; though a 
family or two can boalt of as good beer, or ale, of their own brewing as any in 
England. 

The common people mafh their malt with a piece of wins, or furs, in the maih-tub, 
to prevent the malt running out with the liquor, inltead of a balket ufed by fome, for 
that purpofe, which is a notable frugality. 

At the chriftenings there is great feafling ; and the fponfors for the new-born are 
greatly carelfed by the aunts, (efpecially by the aunt-nurfe and midwife} many ftrange 
things are rehcarfcd that happened in the times of their remembrance, when, by coin- 
paring notes, they agree, it is a good thing to marry, fince, unlefs their forefathers 
and mothers had fo done, they fliould never have met and known one another as true 
friends and neighbours : then t’other glafs goes round, (approved by a nod of aunt 
Sarah) to the next happy meeting on the like occalion. Their lpirits being thus ele- 
vated, anti their tongues fet a running, feveral deep and warm topics, which the prefent 
occalion naturally furnilhes, are handled with great fluency j which concludes the whole 
ceremony. 

Their marriages are performed without banns, or licence. And the chaplain’s fee 
for the ceremony is what he choofes to take ; a guinea, guinea and half, or more, ac- 
cording to the hade or delire of the couple to be married ; or as the chaplain and they 
can agree. If they dillike the price, fixed by the chaplain, they are at liberty, he tells 
them, to crofs the water to England, if they can make a cheaper bargain. But confi- 
dering the trouble and cxpcncc of fuch a voyage, they generally comply with his terms; 
except when a couple go over to England, (by advice of aunt Sarah) to keep the time 
of their marriage a lecret. 

About 50 years ago, it was ufual for thofe inhabitants, who defired it, to marry by 
firft having their banns publilhed in the church at Scilly; for which, and tying the knot, 
the chaplain, in thofe times, was paid five Ihillings, or not above half a ‘guinea. But 
if the banns were not alked, nor defired that they fhould, the cuftom was then, as at 
prelent, for the chaplain to take w hat he could get. Soldiers and perfons, at that 
time, not in circumllanccs to pay for being joined, either joined themfelves, or were 
joined gratis, >• c. they were joined by vows, or taking one another’s jvord, which was 
binding as long as they could agree. And this fort of confcientious binding was 
Obferved to hold as fall/ and be as good a fecurity of their future felicity, as if the parties 
had been tied togethe* with the facred Ihreds of matrimony. Their guptials here are 
ufually celebrated all the wedding-day with mufic and daficing ; concluding with the 
bride's dance ^it night. 

When an i%nder dies, fome friends fit up the firft night with the dead body, where 
it is a cuftom w'ith them to feaft chearfully during the time. The next day in the af- 
ternoon the body is ufually carried to the ground, by fix or eight bearers, holding up 
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the ends of napkins, drawn under the coffin on each fide of it, as they pafs along. The 
mourners fing chofen pfalms, during the time of proceflion, and exprefs very great 
concern for the lofs of their friend, whom they lament is no more to be feen. A 
funeral fermnn, when defired on the occafion, is preached by the chaplain, who is well 
paid for his performance, and claims by the right of his office a fcarf. 

At Chriftmas time, the young people excrcife a fort of gallantry among them called 
•* goofe-dancing when the maidens are drefl'ed up for young men, and the young men 
for maidens. They vifit their neighbours in companies, where they dance, and make 
their jokes upon what has happened in the iflands, when every perfon is humoroufly 
told of their own, without offence being taken. By this fort of fport according to 
yearly cuftom and toleration, there is a fpirit of wit and drollery kept up among the 
people. The maidens, who are fometimes dreffed up for fea-captains and other officers, 
difplay their alluring graces to the ladies, who are young men equipped for that pur- 
pose ; and the. ladies exert their talents to them in courtly and amorous addreffes : 
their hangers are fometimes drawn, &c. after which, and other pieces of drollery, the 
fccne fiiifts to mufic and dancing ; which being over they are treated with liquor, and 
then go to the next houfe of entertainment. 

The cuftom of goofe dancing was formerly encouraged by the military officers living 
in thefe iflands, who diftinguifhed themfelves by it among the Indies. They ufed to go 
in party-coloured drelfes, half of one colour to the right and left, or above and below ; 
exercifing drawn fwords, in their dancing, at the houfes, where they entered and re- 
tired by proceflion of two and two. There was a ferjeant Kite who adted his part in 
company, which was repeating verfes in praife of a military life, and laughing people 
out of their money. At this time ferehades in the night were in practice under the 
windows of the fair iflanders, which at this day are not quite forgot. 

They have a cuftom of finging carols at church on a chriftmas day, to which the con- 
gregation make contribution, by dropping money into a hat carried about the church 
when the performance is over ; which is amufing enough. 

On a fhrove Tuefday each year after the throwing at cocks is over, the boys of this 
ifland have a cuftom of throwing ftones, in the evening, againft the doors of the dwellers 
houfes ; a privilege they claim time immemorial, and put in practice without controul, 
for finifhing the day’s fport. 1 could never learn from whence this cuftom took its 
rife, but am informed that the fame cuftom is now ufed in feveral provinces of Spain, 
as well as in fome parts of Cornwall. The terms demanded, by the boys, are pancakes, 
,or money, to capitulate. Some of the older fort, exceeding the bounds of this whiin- 
fical toleration, in the dulk of the evening, fet a bolted door, or window-lhutter at li- 
berty, by battering in breach with large pieces of rock ftones ; which fometimes makes 
a job for the furgeon, as well as for the fmith, glazier, and carpenter. And the way of 
making reprifal, in ft. ch cafes, is by a rope drawn acrofs the way of thefe mifehievous* 
and msflked batteries, by which they difmount their heavy artillery, making them afeend 
off their carriages, into the air, to return with their own weight. , 

Of kin to this cuftom in Scilly of throwing ftones, the boys at Exeter, in Devon, 
have an annual one (not fo hard) of throwing water; that is, of damming up the 
channel in the greets, at going, the bounds of the feveral pariflies in the city, and of 
plaihingthe water upon people palling by : this I was convinced of in May 1744, going 
that" way to Scilly. Neighbours, as well as ftrangers, are forced to conyround hoftili- 
tife, by giving the boys of each parilh money to pafs without ducking ^ each parifh af- 
ferting i$s own prerogative, in this refpeft. 
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As fuperftition, and clpecially that of witchcraft, has prevailed in all places of the 
Britifh dominions, fince there was an aft of parliament ordained to punilh it, and fup- 
port its belief, (till the abfurdity of that aft was wifely repealed) it cannot be expefted 
that thefe iflands fhould be quite free of fuch delufions. Some few here imagine, (but 
moffly old women) that women with child, and the firft-bom, are exempted from the 
power of witchcraft ; and tell you a ftory of a bewitching woman, that bewitched a 
man with blindnefs, who refufed her a pin : as women and men here, like thofe in 
other places, are allowed to be concerned in the fafeination of one another ; and 
about the time of aunt Sarah’s childhood, (who is now wifelv ftricken in years) fairies 
are faid to have frequented Buffef’s hill, in St. Mary’s ifland ; but their nightly pranks, 
aerial gambols, and cockle- (hell abodes are now quite unknown. And haunted houfes, 
giants, and apparitions (fo terrible in Scilty fome years ago) are now, by application 
made to the knowing men of Cornwall, all charmed, caft in a f'pell, or conjured out of 
the iflands. 

As firft principles, education, and habit, are the foundation of future knowledge and 
belief, it is no wonder that notions, inftilled by fupcrftitious parents, nurfes, and other 
fuch like teachers, fhould grow up into the inflexible tenets and opinions, they are found 
to do in fome minds ; though thefe iflandsare freer from fu perdition than many parts 
of the Britifh dominions. Different religions, or modes of thinking and belief, are pro- 
pagated and eftablifhed in different parts of the world from firft: principles, education,, 
and habit, in the maintenance of which fome are enthufiaftical enough to expofe their 
lives ; though there is but one true religion, faith, or moral, proceeding from God, or 
the voice of nature. Hence we obferve, that all thofe who deviate from the unalterable 
diftates of God and nature, fall dircftly into the religious errors of this or that parti- 
cular country, wherein they happen to be born, and are taught their various and un- 
warrantable opinions from which the chriftian doftrine only is allowed to be exempt, in' 
its primitive purity and revelation. 

For inodes of faith, let graedefs zealots fight ; 

His can’t be wrong, whofelife is in the right. Porn. 

The ifle of man, deferibed by a late author, is faid to be fo much under the arbitrary' 
dominion of a certain priefthood there, that the minds of the people are bound in fetters 
of fuperftition, and enflaved by ignorance, to an uncommon degree, if what he fays be. 
true. For by his account they are taught to believe in the power of working mira- 
cles, and tha ifland is infefted with demons, apparitions, and witchcraft ; notions 
which arc not regarded in the iflands of Scilly, except by a very few of the aid women- 

Mr. Dryden fays on this head ; 

By education many are milled, 

We fo believe, becaufe wc fo are bred : 

The prieft continues what the nurfe began, - 
And fo the child impofes on the man. 

For want of male praftitioners in phyfic, the few difeafes, and hurts, id thefe health- 

. iflands have, for thefe many years, laft pad, been remedied by a fociety of ikilful 
rpmtS, conftituting a fort of college of phyficians in Scilly, of which aunt ‘Sarah is 
the head orprefident, whofe judgment, at a long confultation, is preferred to the reft, 
and who is firft applied to in all difficulties* When they.affemble upon a woeful, def- 
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perate, or doubtful cafe, they refign the patient to God and nature, while the attending 
do&refs provides a warm room, a nurfe, and fit neceflkries, which co-operate with un- 
common fuccefs. Common difcafes here, not proceeding from luxury, lazinefs, and 
intemperance, are cured by one of the fubordinate practitioners with a few fimples, 
without calling in the afliftance and judgment of a lecond or third graduate. 

They are all good botanifts, and have added a great many herbs to their catalogue, as 
alfo reduced many of the compounds of their difpenfatory. They inlpeft not into the 
motions of atoms, particles, and corpufclcs, nor pretend to analyze fubflances, nor yet 
to explain cohaefions and attractions, denfities and rarifactions, which to them is unin- 
telligible jargon. They attempt not to anatomize matter, or account for its various 
and wonderful effeCls upon other matter, actuated by, or conftituting a confcious fub- 
ftance. The mode of nervous fenfation, and of mufcular motion are to them inexpli- 
cable; as are likewife the myfteries of digeflion, tranfmutation, and nutrition; gene- 
ration, gravitation, and cogitation. They aim not to difeover the feries of iniinite 
caufes, and their dependent efleCts; but endeavour to excel in the experimental know- 
ledge of their art. Their fy Items and hypothefes are to help thofe in diffrofs for pity’s 
fake rather than for profit. They have no ambition to be thought fugacious as conjurors, 
by fignificant nods, flirewd looks, and myfterious hard words, nor do they a flume an 
air of importance for the fake of a fee. Their whole art is delivered in plain and in- 
telligible Lnglifh (like a famous modern treatil’e of operations in furgery) and their 
foie view is to remove pain and procure eafe ; for the performance of which their 
good will and experience are their directors ; as a treat or value for their medicines 
is their only reward. And a fick ftrangcr, or iflander of circumftances, can feldotn 
prevail with them to accept of any prefent till the cure is performed. 

They have ftore of chemical and galenical medicines (like the brotherhood of foreign 
colleges) which are brought to thefe iflands by furgeons of merchant fhips and fliips of 
war, who are fometimes apothecaries. The fimples and compounds of their difpenf'a- 
tory confift only of fuch medicines as they have in the courfc of their practice, for fome 
hundreds of years, found me it effectual in removing hurts and difeafes to which the 
iflands are chiefly fubjcCt, whereby they have retrenched their Materia Mctliea to a 
very narrow compafs ; rejecting thofe medicines found of inferior effect. T he y have 
fome difguifed noftrums and fpecifics, the true fccrcTs of which compofi tions are 
depofited with their prefident. And the methods or medicines they prderibe to their pa- 
tients, they ftriCtly purfue, or take themfllves. 

They read no lcCtures in anatomy, nor underfland any of thofe technical terms ; 
being not brought up to Latin and Greek ; nor do they puzzle themlelves about fibres, 
contextures, animalcula, prolific aura, ovaria, and fallopian tube. However they all 
underfland the nature of propagation, and the operation of midwifry, at which they art: 
all reckoned very fkilful artifls, to whom the prelent generation of Scilly are beholden 
for tfieir appearance in the world. 

They have r.o human Ikeletons to fliew the articulation of the bone§, whether f y 
Gomphofis, Sutura, or Gynglituus ; nor do they keep any fluffed fkins of animals, whe- 
ther of fifties, beafts, birds, or infects, to fliew their judgments and apartments equally 
wonderful ! but they direft the flipping in of a joint, joining a limb, by comparing it with 
its ft flow, at the fame time, applying fomething to eafe pain, and wrapping the parts up 
till the cure is performed, dr other judgment, if neceffary, can be procured. Waunds 
are foon cured by their foft bandages and excellent warm balfams ; and all fwellings 
they quickly reduce by their comforting warm pultices ! very needful on fome occafions 
in theie remote iflands. Affwaging inflammation,’ laying open, and removing obflacles, 
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according to proper methods, they leave the general work of healing to nature, whofe 
art is wonderful. As to the prefident, Mrs. Sarah Jenkins, (commonly called aunt 
Sarah) being a perfon of Angular (kill and circumftance, fhe does many afts of charity 
and benevolence to the poor-diftrelfed ; to which the reft of the younger fifterhood, 
who arc not a little amiable, contribute their parts. 

The prefident is remarkable for her venerable long beard, which fome imagine ope- 
rates miraculoufiy to the benefit of thofe who ftroke it. Her deputy in furgery, bleeds, 
draws teeth, &c. ? 


Of Hi/lory . 

Ships being fometimes loft on the coaft of Scilly, by the negleft, or mifeondutt 
of the leamen, efpecially in bad weather, the merchants and fome others, not always 
made acquainted with the true caufe of thofe misfortunes, have an ill-grounded opinion 
of the fitualion of thefe iflands, as well as a blind prejudice to the diladvantage of the 
inhabitants ; not diftinguifhing that fliips are as liable to be loft on many other parts of 
the Engliih coaft, if due care is not taken by the ikilful mariner. 

As to the Scilloniaus, whom a late * author has refle&ed upon for their condudt to- 
wards the merchant and perfons fliipwrccked on their coaft, they are certainly much 
more known for their fervices to (1 rangers, in fuch times of diftrefs, than the Cornifii, 
or any other inhabitants on the coafts of England. 

* Fo» the vindication of truth, and reputation of tlicfe natives, T here think myfelf obliged to take 
notice of the concealed author ©1 the pretended Tour through Great Britain ; who, in bin fa lie account of 
Cornwall (vol i p 4 1 y,, 414..) has made fo free w’lh the chambers of thefe people, and iiland 3 that he 
never fa iv, nor could poflibly be informed of, in lb unfaithful a manner, except by the dictates of his own 
imagination. 

He has adored the public that the faid IC ifiandslie fixty miles from the Land’s End”, which account is 
more by thirty miles than the truth. 

He tells us alfo of “ eleven fail of merchant (hips, homeward-bound (though fome from Spain) that 
run bump a-lhore upon Scilly, and were loft ; which having a great quantity of Bullion, or pieces of Eight 
on board, the money frequently drives a-lhore Hill, in good quantities ; efpecially after ftormy weather.” 
'Mil's account lie delivers only upon tradition, which is as probable as it is confident. Yet in the next para- 
graph he draws his conclufion upon the truth of the natrative : for, aflertmg his (lay u fcveral mornings 
in Scilly, after it had blown hard in the night, this may he the reafon (fays he) that we obferved the fands 
entered with country people, running to and fro a-fhoring to fee what the fea had cad up of value.” 
Now I appeal to any perion living, that ever was a (bore there, whether this author faw the place? or 
if this be the cafe ? 

lie then goes on to charaAciizc the inhabitants, comparing them to the dwellers upon the coaft of Suf- 
Cx ; dealing cruelties to ft rangers coming a (hore in dillrefn, and even among one another. Now, if fuch 
owtiages wete committed in Scilly, as this traveller (much at home ; has peremptorily aiTertsd, the perfons 
vHlcd with the authority of the civil and military power in thefe iflands, mull be guilty of the greater 
« (fence to fuller it ; efpecially as thefe iflauders, in all cafes of tumult or iniurre&ion, are immediately 
under the e»unnruul of the garrifon. ±0 that whatever cruelties may be committed on c ^ds where an im- 
mediate coiitroliug p< wer is not at hand, it is impoflihle for fuch to happen on the coails f Sciily^cven if 
the people’s morals did not incline them to behave otherwife; except the commanding officer, in the gar- 
rii'011, can he luppofed in the plot. Several mailers of (hips, and their people, who, by Biftrefs of weather, 
have had the misfortune to be ftiipwrceked upon thefe coafts, can teftily to the contrary of what this un- 
merciful author has repuTeiUuh They < an tcllify the voluntary kind fervices of the iflauders in the prefer- 
valinn of their lives, and ialvagesof their fliips cargoes ; for which they had reward liom the . nglifh, or 
other merchants. And even, in the late war, their enemy, the French, acknowledged tV generality nnd 
benevolence of a few fdhermen, who, at the extreme hazard of their own lives, delivered the diftrefled 
Frenchmen from pot idling among the wcllern recks, in a vtffel they Ifhd taken from us, and brought in 
there by mifehance : for which le capture they iteeivtd ample reward from the ^<vndon merchants, (as in 
the text, farther on, I have obferved) though tlufe iflauders, to their great difeouragement, are fometimes 
flighted, or rather ill rewarded, by the merchant, for thofe 'fervices, • 
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If a /hip is not acquainted with the going at Scillyflie muft hoift her colours, 
and fire a gun for a pilot, when one or more will prefently come off to carry her in, 
even in very bad weather; And fo vigilant are all pilots in Scilly upon every fuch 
emergent occafion, that boats will put off* from different parts of the iflands at 
the fame time, running the greateft hazard, endeavouring who ihall firft lay her aboard. 

The pilots are paid from one guinea to five, and upwards, according to the weather, 
and the hazards they run in going off; and likewife of the value of the Ihip and cargo, 
which they bring in. 

Sir Ctoudcfly Shovel, a native of Morion, near Clay, in Norfolk, after arriving to 
high honours in the fervice of his country, was loll near thefe iflands, up>on the Giliton 
rock, returning from Toulon, October 22, 1707, and not upon the Bifltop and Clarks, 
as by fome have been reprdented. It was thick foggy weather, when the whole fleer 
in company, coming fas they thought) near the land, agreed to lye-to, in the after- 
noon ; but Sir Cloudefly, in the affociation, ordering fail to be made, firll {truck in the 
night, and funk immediately. Several perfons of diftinction being on board, at that 
time, were loft ; particularly the Lady Shovel’s two fons by her former hufband. Sir 
John Narborough, with about eight hundred men. The Eagle, Captain Hancock Com- 
mander, underwent the fame fate. The Rumney and Firebrand alfo (truck and were 
loft ; but the two Captains and twenty-five of their men were faved. The other men of 
vyar in company efcaped by having timely norice. • 

At the eaft part of St. Mary’s ifland in Porth-hellic bay, the body of Sir Cloudefley 
came a ihorebv the tide, after floating paft feveral rocks, and Idler iflands. Some re- 
late he was firft found up a hatch, with a little dog dead by him, he endeavouring, by 
that means, to favc himfelf. lie is faid to have been taken up by a foldicr belonging 
to St. Mary’s garrifon, who buried him in the fand at Porth-hellic. Being afterwards 
fought, he was difeovered by the marks of his body, where he had been wounded, and 
was removed from thence by the Purler of the Arundel on board that lliip in the har- 
bour, where he was embalmed by the order of the commander, llis body was from 
thence conveyed to Plymouth by the Salifbury, lying in ftute there, in the Citadel, till 
J/idv Shovel ordered the removal of it to her houfe, in Soho-fquarc, London. It was 
attended to the limits of the corporation by the mayor and court of aldermen with great 
pomp and folernnity, the whole garrifon was under arms, during the time of proceliion, 
and cannon fired by minutes, to pay the honours due to the memory of fo public a be- 
nefactor. After the honours done him at Soho, with a folernnity deeply exprefling his 
Lady’s and the public concern, his body was repolited in Weftminftcr-abbey, among 
the heroes of renown, where the fad memorable ftory is written upon his tomb-ftonc. 
His Lady is, faid to have rewarded the foldier who firft found the body with a penfion 
lor life. 

It is from the near fituation of the Moor-Ground to this bay of Porth-hellic, beforc- 
mentioped, that fomc have imagined it a place fit for .improving into a fafe harbour 
for {hips, which they think might be done at a little expence ; and that there are other 
..places, at hand," fit for building vtffels, ready to annoy the enemy, or for .carrying on 
trade. * And by Sir Cloudefley’s body coming a-fliorc at this place fome fuppole that it 
pointed at fome future benefit to this country. , 

About October, in the year 1736s a (hip richly laden, called the Triumph, Captain 
Crofs Commander, from Jamaica, for London^ came a-fhore upon the weft part °f 
St. Mary’s garrifon^ in a violent ftorm, and ftriking near the Stcvel Rock (fee the map) 
went all to pieces, with her cargo a- float. The captain, carpenter, boatfwain, and molt 
of the crew were drowned, endeavouring to get a-lhore, with the feas running over 

' them; 
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them ; but the furgeon, mate, and a few of the fcamen were providentially faved. 
Some were loft by attempting to fecure part of the money, fome prefeVved, with bags 
of it brought a-fhore, and others bruifed to pieces among tlu- rocks. The captain (boiir*- 
fcnfible of his inevitable fate) recommended the money to the care of the living, bein'/ 
about l o,oool. fpecie. The rich furniture was faved by the i Handers, as part of the 
cargo, with a confiderable quantity of the money, which was divided among the lab ors, 
though the then commanding officer took proper {hare of it into poffeflion lor the widow 
of the deceafcd mailer. This accident is laid to be owing to the ill conduct of the crew 
intoxicating themfclveswith rum, at coming into the foundings, and the thick weather, 
by the account of thole who eleaped. 

About the year 1743, a Dutch Eaft-Indiaman, outward-bound, was loll off St. Agnes 
in about 20, or 22 fathoms of water, with all the people. Their firing of guns, as 
a fignal of their diltrefs, was heard in the night ; but none could give them aJTiflance. 
Many of their bodies floated a-fliore at St. Mary’s, and other iflands, where they were 
buried by the inhabitants. And fome were taken up floating upon the tide, and were 
buried. 

A Dutch lady, with her children, and fervants, going to her hulband, an Eaft-India 
governor, was prevented feeing of him by this unhappy accident. A diver thereupon 
was fent, by the Dutch merchants, to difeover and weigh the plate of confiderable va- 
lue. But the tide running ftrong at bottom, and the fea appearing thick, the diver 
could not fee diflinftly through the glals of his engine, fo returned without fuccefs. 
This wreck Hill remains as a booty for thofe who can find it. 

The figure of the diving-engine (made of thick planks, bound together with iron 
hoops, and headed at the ends) was a tapering-veffel in which the diver was plugged up, 
with as much air as could be blown into it, with a pair of bellows, at the time of his 
going down. His naked arms went out at a couple of round holes, next the biggell 
end ; being exactly fitted to them, wrapped round with neats’-leather to keep out the 
water. Lying flat on his face, with his legs buckled down with flraps to keep him fteady. 
he looked through a piece of round glafs, fixed right before him, in the fide of the en- 
gine, of about fix inches over, and two in thickncls. Thus he defeended by the force 
of weights fixed to the under pasts of the engine. He carries a life-line in his hand, 
which he pulls hard upon, when he feels too much preffure, or wants to be drawn up. 
This engine is I ike wife fupported with hoops on the infide, to counter aft the preffure 
of the water without, in great depths. The biggeft end of it, where the diver enters, 
is made to take off, being fitted with crofs-bars and ferews, to fupport it, when duly fixed. 
A plug-hold at the upper convexity, lets in frefh air when the diver is drawn up ; for at 
being opened, the confined air ruflies out. This plug faves the trouble of taking off the 
head of the engine, to givC"frefh air at each time of drawing it up. 

Several wrecks arc remembered coming a-fhore among thefe iflands, which would be 
tedious to deferibe in all their difmal circum fiances, and therefore 1 fhall add but little 
more on the fubjeft ; but {hall obferve that the people of Scilly are not,fuch gainers by 
wrecks as fome have imagined ; for of what they get out of the fea they onlyjenjoy a 
proportionable part for falvage ; the reft belonging to the proprietor, or perhaps to the 
merchants. And as tjiere is a military command, and civil power in [he iflands, thefe 
rights are duly looked after, for the perfons to whom they properly belong. What is 
favtd at the hazard of lives from the devouring of the fea, the lalvors are, by right of 
nature, as well as of reafon, entitled to a fhare of j the prefent agents’ bufinefs being 
todiftributejuftice in that refpeft. A dead whale came a-fhore anno 1745 among the 
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off-iflands, by which the inhabitants of Trefco, Bryer, &c. were benefitedin the Sperms 
Csti, fold for fix-pence per pound. 

Since the damage in 1744, to thefe iflands, by inundation, for want of proper banks 
being kept up againft the low ground, the fame year a fire broke out by fome un- 
known accident, in the middle pf the night, on Oftober 24, 1774, in the lower rooms 
of the dwelling-houfe of Gilbert I, eg, fituated upon the high part of St. Mary’s ifland, 
called Mount Toddin j the flames of which left only the walls of the houfe (landing ; 
and confumed all the neceflarics that the poor fufferers had. One of their daughters 
at this time being in bed, in an upper apartment, who coul'd not be got out, was burnt 
to death, and found half confumed the next morning. The poor parents, with the reft 
of their children, (miferably fcorched and bliftered, before they could quit the flames)' 
had juft time to efcape with their lives, and were afterwards covered with great part of 
a new (kin, by a furgeon, ‘who happened to be prefent, in the iflands at the time of 
the misfortune. 

As the naked diftrefs, &c. of thefe poor fufferers called for immediate charity and 
afliftance, the benevolence of feveral perfons appeared very remarkable, in covering 
their nakednefs, and fumifhing them with neceflaries. The fhip Phccnix was loft; on 
September 19, 1745, upon the Gulf-Rock (before defcribed) in a fleet, under convoy,, 
going from Scilly to the ifle of Wight, the men were then taken-, up, except two of the 
iflanders loft. This (hip was a re-capture from the French, taken by one of their pri- 
vateers, near Scilly, coming from South Carolina, loaden with rice, when French hands 
being put on board with intent of carrying her to the next French port, was brought,, 
by miftake, among the rocks, where fome fifhermen of the iflands, observing it, con. 
du&ed her into St. Mary’s road, under the command of the batteries.. This was ef- 
fected by four fifhermen and a boy, who fince have received a moiety among them of 
3000I. felvage; the.fhip and cargo being valued at that fum by the London merchants, 
behaving honourably in this affair. The lofs of other (hips has happened upon this 
rock in the memory of perfons living; concerning the nature of which there are various 
accounts. Some report its howling, by the waves or tides formerly ruffling through its 
cavities, (whence ft was called Wolf) which noife fome pretend wasafignal for mari- 
ners to avoid it ; but fifhermen in thofe parts being difturbed at the noife, filenced it, 
by filling up the vacuity with (tones. A perfon taking a curfory furvey of the channel, 
in the year 1 742, as far as Scilly, took one of his ftations at low water (as he told me) 
upon this rock, where he obferved a cavity like a brewer’s copper, with rubbifh at 
the bottom, without being able to aftign a caufe for its coming there ; and going to 
make his enquiry, the weather changing of a fudden, and beginning to blow, the teas 
beating over him, he could not inform himfclf ; but was towed off, with his inftruments,, 
by a rope, caft from a boat at a diftance. 

For the better fecurity of (hipping in the channel he propofed, to the Trinity Board, 
the mooring of a buoy to this rock, in fuch a manner that it fhould fwing clear of the 
rock, carrying *a bell upon it, fo as to ring by the motion of the waves, and to give 
notice* of danger ; but this jingling fcheme (of Buoy Bells, upon the Englifli coafts 
for alarming us) was not then accepted ; on a fuppofition, that the fifhermen (not 
approving the mufic) would remove the bells, when they catched no fifh. 

At Senen Church- town, near the extremity of Cornwall, there is the bafe of an old 
fione column, belonging to a* building which was taken up by fome fifhermen, at* the 
place of the Seven Slones (mentioned at the beginning)of about eighteen inches in height, 
and three feet diameter at the circular bafe. Befides which, other pieces of building, 
and glals windows, have been taken up at different times in the fame place, with divers 
* . * * . . kinds 
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kinds of utenlils; which circumjlances, put together, perfuade that, where the Seven 
'Stones now appear in the fea, it was formerly dry land inhabited ; as 'it is not impro- 
bable that the city called Lions Hood there, fpokcn of by tradition, and that the laid 
pieces of building and utenfils are a part thereof. Nor is it lcfs probable, that there 
was a trad of land called Lionefs, extending itfelf from the prefent Land’s End 
of Cornwall to Scilly, or beyond, which, according to tradition, was fwalllowed by 
the fea. 

An eclipfe of the fatellites of jupitcr was obferved at Scilly, which being alfo obferved 
at Greenwich, the difference of time betwixt the two meridians was found to be 26' 
40", which being turned into degrees (by allowing 360 to 24 hours) gives <$ r> 40' 
for the difference of longitude between Greenwich and Scilly. The latitude of St. Ma- 
ry’s ifland was then obferved to be 49 0 55' and that of the Ijght lloufe ifland 49 0 
53' 1 he Lizard point of Cornwall and St. Mary s ifland I found to be nearly in 

the fame parallel of latitude ; bearing eaft and weft of each other. 

A Propofol , or Bill , laid before the Parliament by Mr. William Whiflon , ( April 25, 

171 6 J for the better Direction and Prefervation of Ships ufing the Britijh Channel. 

“ Whereas it has been many years found, by fad experience, that not a few fliips 
failing into the Britilh channel, have miffed of their true courfe, and unexpectedly 
fallen either into the Briftol channel, or among fome of the rocks of Scilly, not without 
great delays and danger, and the lofs of many of them, of which Sir Cloudefley Shovel 
and his fleet are a late difmal inflance *, and whereas the prefent Light-Houfe on St. 
Agnes ifland there, though otherwife very ufcful, is fo far from being always an effedual 
remedy in this cafe, that as Dr. Halley, who has nicely viewed that place, has obferved, it 
is frequently not lafc to truft a Ihip in the night, fince that very expectation feems often 
to have occafioned the lofs of many fliips. It is humbly propofed, in order to the fecu- 
rity of navigation in that dangerous fea, that a ball of light or fire be thrown up from 
St. Mary’s, the principal of the iilands of Scilly every midnight, and three times more 
every night, to be proportioned as the neceffities of navigation {hall require. That the 
mortar and ball be fuch as may afford light above a degree of a great circle, or fixty 
geographical miles ; and the found heard above one third of the fame diftance, both 
which we know from frequent experience may certainly be done. And that the pro- 
pofer and his affi Hants may be enabled, by a fmall duty upon the tunnage of fliips, 
or otherwife, as to the wifdom of the parliament {hall feem meet, to fet about the fame 
defign immediately for the advantage of this nation, and the common benefit of mankind. 

. William "Whiston.” 

As the commerce and profperityof this nation greatly depends upon the fkilful na- 
vigation of fliips coming into the Englilb channel from the ocean, I have here, for 
public benefit inferted the judicious directions of the gentleman whofe # name i$ under- 
neath inferted, for the fecurity of homeward-bound fliips againft the dangers of Scilly, 
St. George’s channel, or the French coaft, &c. 


Captain Robert Brown's Directions for homeward-bound Ships coming into the Englifh 
• . Channel. 

Firft, I recommend that all fliips and veffels, coming off the ocean, be fleered in a 
parallel of latitude, not more nor lefs than 49 30 j keying your lead going, endea- 
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vour to {trike the ground in 100 or 120 fathom water, which t call the outer-edge of 
the Britifli bank or foundings; fleer from thence E. B. S. I S. in order to keep your- 
latitude by the cotnpafs, till by your log you have run 80 leagues from the above found- 
ings of 1 00 or 1 20 fathom caitward ; then may you haul to the northward, and 
make the land at pleafure. But if interrupted by clouds or hazy weather, fo that 
you have miffed an obfervation for fovcral days, whereby you cannot, with certainty, 
determine your latitude ; in fuch cafes, if you come into foundings from the weflem 
ocean, obferve, as before, to get ground if poilible, in 100 or 120 fathoms; which 
obtained, keep your log and lead going every hour, fleering E. B. S. { S. till, by your 
diflance, you have run from the aforefaid foundings 40 or 45 leagues, and fhoaled, 
your water gradually leffening to 60 fathom ; then you may find it difficult to deter- 
mine whether you are to the northward or the fouthward of Scilly ; for the foundings 
on both Tides I have often found to be pretty near alike. 

Therefore to refolve this doubt, I recommend fleering a foutherly courfe from the 
aforefaid diflance run, and depth of 60 fathom ; and as you fail to the fouthward you 
will deepen your water from 6 > to 70 and 75 fathom, which having done you may 
depend on the Britilh channel being open, and clear from the danger of cither running* 
a-fhore on Scilly, or into St. George’s channel ; too often the fate and cafe of fhips, 
who, for want of fuch helps, are fometimes loft with the lives on. board, or dangeroufly 
bewildered. 

When you have got the depth of 70 or 75 fathom aforefaid, immediately alter the 
foutherly courfe to E. or E. B. S. till, by your diflance, you -are {hot within Scilly 
iflands, the faid places lying about fixty-two or three leagues from the weflern edge of 
the Britifli foundings, then may you haul to the northward, and make the land as you 
think proper. But, if you come from the fouthward, the coafl of Spain,. Portugal, or 
Bay of Bifcay, you mull be likewile careful how you come in with the channel 
in thick weather ; for as you {trike ground with your lead you will often find coarfe 
foundings ; and, if near Ufhant, gravel withfmall ftones, which ground is much fteeper 
than the edge of the weflern bank : for if you come into your foundings with the 
channel open, fleering to the northward to make the Land’s End, Lizard, See. in running 
eight or ten leagues you will go from 100 to 75 or 70 fathom in the faid diflance; 
whereas, being to the weftward, you may run 20 or 30 leagues, and not make more 
difference in your founding than aforefaid. So that, from what I have advanced, it 
will be eafy to determine whether you have the channel open or not ; a difpute 
that has often puzzled the mofl experienced mariners, and fkilful navigators, ufmg thefe 
feas. 

However? I mull obferve, that fometimes, in the aforefaid foundings, I have met 
with a flrong northerly current, at the rate of about one mile an hour, which and about 
j 7 degrees variation weft at this time, fhould be duly accounted for, in order to keeft 
the trtie parallel of latitude afore-mentioned ; as likewile in fome fea*charts the latitude 
of the Land’s End, Lizard, & c. are laid down ten miles to thenorthwanj of their true 
latitude. So that if thefe impediments are not all duly confidered, and allowed for, I 
fay, from what 1 have already obferveu, an error may be eafily contracted, greatly en- 
dangering the Jofs of a fhip*. 

* Note, That incoming up Channel, when a bread off the Lizard, you will have 50 fathom wafer, 
and off the Start Point 45. The practical mariner finding it diflinlt to get ground a dorm, or* hard 
blowing weather, at loeor 1 20 fathom, coming into channel, he may follow the above rules, getting ground 
at 80 fathom or kfs, by making proper allowance, according to the depth of water. 


Thefe 
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Thefe directions being carefully obferved, your latitude and di fiance will be corrected, 
and a tolerable knowledge of the (hip’s pofition may be inferred. * 

And I would alfo advife all (hips to be careful how they deal with the French coafl. 
for let the weather be as it will, after having run the diftance aforefaid, off the iilando oi" 
Scilly, then make bold with your own, in order to fluin falling in with the i;Uiul- or 
Guernfey, Jerfej r , &c. which fo often ends in frightful ciratniltances of both (hips and 
lives. 

And laftly, obferve, that in founding a dream and to the wefiward of Scilly you will 
find bluilh oozy ground; fo that when by your lead you have fuch ground, you may 
be allured where you are, and therefore lhape your courfe accordingly. 

The inhabitants of Scilly, feeling the effects of their remote fituation, are folicitous of 
improving their induftry, in being enabled to fet up and carry on a fifhery in the 
iflands ; proruifing themfelvcs equal fuccefs with the inhabitants of Cornwall, or other 
lubjefls ; their fituation for fuch an undertaking being inferior to none. Their hopes 
are ftill in having a drawback, or debenture, upon fait, allowed them, by authority of 
parliament, like the ifland of Jerfey, whereby they would be enabled to fend their faked 
fifii to market. But, in their prefent circumflanccs, not being able to pay the Englifh 
duties on fait, till they can difpofe of their commodity, their fcrvicc to their prefent ge- 
neration is greatly retarded. 

They cure molt of their filh with French fait, purchafed for a low price. They ex- 
ceed all others in the art of curing ling, which the Corniih take off their hands, having 
none fogood of their own ; who, by their county-interefi, I am told, hinder the pro- 
motion of thefe illanders in the teveral branches of fifhery, for the lucre to themfelvcs. 

There being no decked velfel, at prefent, belonging to the iflands, fit to put to fca in 
bad weather, or upon emergencies, the inhabitants are the more perplexed in their 
trade and fupply of convenient neceflaries. Nor can certain intelligence be given to 
England, for want of a decked veficl, if an enemy fhould attempt to land. In the 
paffages betwixt England and Scilly, made in the fmall ifland-bpats, with the fca fre- 
quently breaking over them, paffengers (like the illanders) fhould be qualified to en- 
dure wetting or the weather, like fo many ducks : for when the boat is half filled with 
water, as it frequently happens, by the fea breaking in, the odds- of finking to fwinuning 
are pretty confiderablc. However, the boatman undertakes to empty the water with 
his hat, or what comes to hand, without the lead concern ; though, notwithftanding his 
bravery, he is fometimes glad to return from whence he came to look his friends once 
more in the face ; for which he has but fmall time allowed him. A boat fometimes 
fills, or over-fets, in being too defperate; when the Captain and all his ; row Ifcer di- 
re£Uy to the bottom. An in fiance of which fort happened to a boat going from IVn- 
fance to Scilly fome time ago, when they took their departure from Mounts- bav ; but 
’were never heard of lince. And misfortunes of this kind arc too frequent among the 
illanders in going from one ifland to another, by which accidents at different timt'S thefe 
iflands have been very much unpeopled. A fmall floop, in the polTeflion of the agent, 
though a bad failor, and chiefly in ule for his own affairs, afforded fome convcni^ncy to 
thefe illanders ; but going over to England, in the beginning of the year 1745, in a de- 
cayed condition, was bsoke up at Penlancc f or firing ; there being no clocked vefl'el be- 
longing to the iflands ever fince. . 

A clergyman, of learning and capacity, lived ip thefe iflands a few years ago, by whom 
many of the youths were greatly benefited, and improved in their»education, when the 
illanders in .general received uncommon advantage in their literature and morals; feve- 
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ral of whom have fince rifen to preferment in England, and become very ufeful mem- 
bers of fociety. * 


Monumental Infcriptions in the Church and Church-Yard of St. Mary’s [/land, in 

-Scilly. 

To the memory of Frances the wife of Jofeph Hunkins, of Gatherly, in the parilh 
of Lifton, in Devon/hire, governour of the iflands of Scilly. 

She was the daughter of Robert Lovyes, of Beardon, in the parilh of Boyton, in 
Cornwall, Efq . ; died the 30th day of March, 1657, about the 46th year of her age. 

Bleft foul, thy race is run, whilft we behind 

Strive for that crown which thou, prepar’d, didfl find. 

In Chritl, for thee, here (hall thy body reft, 

Till with thy foul it be for ever bleft. 

Here lieth the body of John the fon of Thomas and Mary Ekins, of the ifland of 
Scilly, who was born the 1 6th of February, 1670, and died the 4th of November, 
1675, Non mortuuSf/cd dormit. 

Here lies the body of Peter Rattenburgh, late commiflary of this ifland, who died the 
4th of May, anno domini 1709, and in the 67th year of his age. 

The law of kindnefs was in his heart, and 
Truth and jufticc in his lip and life. 

Here lieth the body of Elizabeth the daughter of Peter and Hannah Rattenburgh, 
who died March 22, anno dm. 1704, in the 20th year of her age. Alfo the body of 
Robert Rattenburgh, who died March 24, aged fix years and five months, anno dom. 
1707-8. Likewife, .the body of Fofcarinus, fon to Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, who 
died April 3, anno dom. 1708, in the 5th year of his age. Here alfo, after having fuc- 
ceeded his father as commiflary of the ifland not full three years, lie the remains of 
Martin, fon of Peter and Jane Rattenburgh, interred April 2, anno dom. 1712, in the 
19th year of his age. 

Here lieth Robert and Sarah Wyeth, late of Wood-bridge, in Suffolk : he died 
on St. Agnes ifland, in the 69th year of his age : flic died on this ifland, in the 
7 2d year of her age. They were buried on the 1 ith and 17th of Auguft, anno dom. 
1717. 

Here lieth the body of Jane the wife of Thomas Brown, of Newcaftle-upon-Tyne, 
mailer and mariner. He had born, by her, five fons and one daughter. She died in 
her paflagefrom Rochel, in France, May 4, 1713, and was buried here May the 6th 
following, being in the 30th year of her age. 

Here lieth the body of Dinah (I fuppofe Diana) the wife of George Hooper, who’ 
died the 5th day of April, anno dom. 1722, in the 82d year of her age. 

9 

, In Cornwall was flic bom, Cornwall hrr breeding gave, 

Scilly a hufband, fix children, and a grave. 

Here alfo lies' the body of Henry, the fon of George and Eiinah Hooper, who died 
the 1 2th day of July, anno dom, 1720, in the 49th year of his age. 

With feme other?, of which thefe are the principal. * 

The language fpoken in Scilly, is a mixture of the weft-country dialed, w ith the 
common Englilh. 


7 
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Fora lift of the abbats, who governed in Scilly, fee Mr. Brown WilUs’s mitred par- 
liamentary abbeys, v. i. p. 170. Where, from the firft abbat Almerus, made at the 
finilhing the church, anno 981, he enumerates 32 to the time of John Dymington in 
the year 1458, who obtained for himfelf and fucceffor?, abbats of Taviftock, the ufe of 
the mitre and all the pontifical habits, as may be feen by the patent printed in Rymer’s 
Fcedera. This patent contains the power of benediction at mafl'es as other bilhops 
ufe. To follow any fuit in the Popes court to him and his fucccffors for ever. With 
licence granted to receive letters and apoflolical bulls, to execute, read, or caufe to be 
read, without moleftation or annoyance of any of the faid abbats, their proftors, fa- 
vourers, counfellors afiiftants, adherents, publilhers, &c. for putting the fame in effeft, 
notwithstanding an) ordinances, provifions, adts or other claufes before containing the 
contrary : witnefs the king at Weftininfter, the 3d day of February, 36 H. VI. with 
this John Lymington to John I eryn the laft abbat, he enumerates five abbats inclufive, 
in all 37. For furrendering the faid abbey, with 20 of his monks, in March 20, i 538, 
he obtained for himfelf a penfion of 1 ool per ann. for his life. 

King JEthelftan catne to the crnvn of England anno 925.. He ereCted a monastery 
©f Benedictines at Exeter in 932, which probably was done foon after his conqueft of 
Sci !y at his return to England ; which conqueft thereof might be about 927. An 
abi ey of Benedictines wa* founded at Taviftock by Ofdgar Earl of Devonfhire, including 
Scili', and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Rumon, 961. This abbey was valued at 
902I. 5s. 7d. per annum , 26 H. VIII. 1 535. Theiflandsof Scilly were moftly governed 
by lords, abbats, and coroners, from the time of their conqueft by King ASthelftan till 
30 II. VIII., when the abbey of Taviftock was diffolved, as alfo about which time were 
all others, » 53 9. From one part of the dedication of this abbey (including Scilly J to 
St. Mary, it is probable that the ifland of St. Mary, the chief of Scilly, borrowed its 
name. * 

After the diflohition of abhies and monaftical eftates, the eccTefiaftical jurifdi&ion of 
Scilly devolving to the fee of Exeter, the civil power was granted by the crown to lords 
proprietors, on condition of their paying certain rents into the hands of the receiver for 
the dutchy of Cornwall, for the tenure of thofe iilands; by which they came to be ac- 
knowledged as part of the jurifdidtion of the faid dutchy ; but only by the king’s favour: 
for ’ cannot find by any records that they were ever annexed thereunto. 

They are fubjedt by the faid grants only to the laws of their own court of civil judi- 
cature, in all matters of debt, trefpafs or property, in difpute ; the high fheriff for the 
county of Cornwall having no authority in Scilly, except by permiifion of the lord pro- 
prietor thereof. , 

And here I (hall obferve, that in the grant of the dutchy of Cornwall (which I have 
feen) to the Prince of Wales, as eldeft Ion of England, there is no mention made of 
the ifiands of Scilly ; though boroughs, franchiles, liberties, corporations, privileges, 
immunities. Sec. are particularly and numeroufly recited ; whence if Scilly appertains,, 
or is a part of the faid dutchy, it is rather permitted by favour than given to be fo by 
royal authority; efpecially as the grant of thofe iflands to feveral late proprietirs, is 
exprefied in fo .ample a manner. 
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The following Deeds, Grants , Records, &c. fhezv the Nature -of the Government of 

Sc illy, and lohat has been done there according to the Succejfton of Tears, for which they 

are collected. 

11 ENRY ]. King of England * grants to William Bilhop of Exeter, and to Richard 
ion of Baldwin, and to his judiciary of Devonlhire and Cornwall, in perpetual alms to 
Olbert, abbat. of Taviltock, and Turold, his monk, all the churches of Stilly with their 
appurtenances and the land, fuch as the monks or hermits held in the time of King Ed- 
ward, and Burgal Bilhop of Cornwall. 

Reginald (the king’s fon') Earl of Cornwall, had a confirmation of the fame, and 
wreck of fea, which was veiled in him, as is apparent from the following charter. 

Reginald, f the Earl of Cornwall, the King’s fon, to all his barons and his bailifTs of 
Cornwall, and Scilly greeting. Know ye, that I, for the foie fake of Henry my father, 
and mine own, have granted and confirmed in fee and perpetual alms to the monks of 
Scilly, as to the proper prebends of my father ail wreck in them illands (which they 
hold) which Hull happen, except whale and a whole fhip, that is to fay, Rcntemen, 
and Nurcho ; and in the ifland of St. Elidius, St. Sampfon, and St. Theona. Witnefs 
Ralph de Boroard, at Dorcheller. 

The confirmation of B. Bilhop, of Exeter, of the tenths of Scilly, is thus ; 

B. Bilhop of Exeter Know ye, that I have l'een and read the deed, in which Richard 
de Wich confelfes, that he granted in fee, or perpetual alms, all the tenths of Scilly, and 
namely of Coneys, which he unjuftly detained from the monks, becaufe he thought 
the tenths were not the right of the abbat, and convent of Taviftock, and their brethren 
of the monaftery of St. Nicholas of Scilly ; for his foul and the fouls of his parents, and 
of Reginald, the Earl of Cornwall, his Lord. And this grant by the book of the 
Evangelifts, with thy own hand I offer upon the altar of the bleffed Rumon, at Tavi- 
ltock, in the prefence of B. abbat, and the convent of the fame, and many others : be- 
caufe as well the monaftery of Taviftock, as all the land of Richard de Wich of Scilly, 
belonging to my diocefe. And I, as bilhop and diocefian by epifcopal authority, and tliis 
p'-efent writing and fealing, do allow and confirm. 

Pope Celcftine§ by his Bull (dated 4 Cal. June, A. D. 1193) confirms to Herbert, 
abbat of Taviftock, and his fucceffors, the illands of St. Nicholas, St. Sampfon, St. 
Elidius, St. Theona, and the ifland, called, Nullo, with their appurtenances. And all 
churches and oratories built throughout the illands of Scilly ; with the tenths and 
offerings, and other appurtenances. And two pieces of digged ground in the ifland of 
Agnes ; and three pieces in the ille of Ennor. 

John||, by the grace of God, &c. Know yc, that wo have given, granted, and con- 
firmed to the abby of Scilly the tythe of three acres of Affart land, in the foreft of 
Gufl'er. Witnefs ourfelf, &c. 

John, by the grace of Grace of God, kc. To all (heriffs and their bailiffs, greeting. 
We command you, that you fuffer not the Canons of Scilly to be impleaded for any 
tenement which they hold, except before us, or our fteward of Normandy. Witnefs 
o uriel! at Argenth, the yth’day of July, in the lirft year of our reign., 

• Monaft. AngKeati. v. i p. 1002. Et ex C»rt. pred. F. a. penes Johannera Maynard, Artnig. 

IbhJ. :J lu.'l. Cod. Tol- 24. $ Monufl. ¥. i. p. 0 , 8 * 
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King Henry III., commands Drew de Barrentine, Governor of his glands of Scilly, 
or his bailiffs, that they deliver every year to Ralph Burnet levcn quarters of wheat, 
which Robert Legat ufed to receive, and which is efeheated to the king. 

The fame king fends his mandate to the barons of the exchequer to allow, on account, 
to Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, out of the farm of the fame, 20I. 
viz. iol. for the 33d year of his reign, and iol. for the 34th year, in lieu of 10I. yearly 
lands, which he granted him by his deed in the iflands aforefaid. Witnefs the King at 
Rading, January 26. 

Alfo the fame King commands the fame Barons to deliver to his beloved and 
faithful fubjed; Drew de Barrentine, Governor of the faid iflands, out of the ifl'ue of 
the faid iflands, live marks which he paid by the faid King’s command to Guifchard de. 
Cranvil by gift of the faid King. Witnefs the King at Windfor, the 21ft day of Ja- 
nuary. There is alfo another grant from that King to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
tijus : Allow Drew de Barrentine, Governor of our iflands, forty marks, which he paid, 
by our order, to our beloved and faithful fubjed and fervant Nicholas de Moles, and 
thirty marks which he laid out for his expences, when he was laft in our fervice at Gaf- 
cony. Witnefs ourfelf at Ilaverling, the 19th day of Augufl. 

Aflizc Roll, * taken before John de Berewick, and other Juftices at the Court of 
I.auncefton (in com. Cornub.J at Michaelmas Term, anno 3oEdv. I. 

The abbat of Taviftock being fummoned to anfwer to the King in a pica of quo 
warranto, by what right he claimed the fliipwrccks happening in all the iflands of Scilly, 
the abbat appears, and fays that he and all his predeceffors had enjoyed them without 
interruption for time immemorial ; and therefore defires that his right may be tried by 
a jury. When John de Mutford joins iffue for the King, and, upon enquiry being made, 
the jury found that the faid abbat, and all his predeceffors, had enjoyed all the wreck 
that had happened in all the aforefaid iflands for time immemorial ; 'except gold, whale, 
fcarlet cloth, and fir, or malls, w'hich were always referved to the King, in the refpective 
grants of tfiofe iflands. 


For the King, and William Le Poer, the King’s coroner. 

King Edward the Fir /? to his beloved and faithful Henry Spigurnal, Roger de Beufou, and 

T henna s de le Hyde , greeting. ‘ 

WE underftand, by the grievous complaint of William Le Poer, our coroner in the 
iflands of Scilly, belonging to our county of Cornwall, that whereas he laiely, for the 
prefervation of the peace at La Val, and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, did repair to 
enquire of manflaughter, robberies, incendiaries, and other felonies; and receivers of 
goods felonioufly (tolen ; and of wreck of fea, as to the faid office apperfaineth. Ra- 
nulph de Blackminfter, Michael Petit, Edmund Speccot, John Gabbere, Robert’ abbat 
of Taviftock, frier ; John de Yalineton, frier; John of Exeter, and Oliver of Scilly, 
chaplains ; the aforefaid coroner, by force of arms, imprifoned, ill ufed, and thore did 
nialiciouflv procure him to be kepi, at the faid town of De La val, until fuch time as 
the faid coroner paid a fine to the faid Ranulph, Michael, Edmund, John, abbat, John, 
John, and Oliver, and the malefactors aforefaid, of 100 {hillings for his enlargement 
out joi the prifon aforefaid. Alfo, whereas the fame Ranulph holds thecaft-le of En~ 

• In the * Record-Office, belonging to the Court of Receipt of Exchequer, Chapter- Hnufe, ‘Weft, 
nmiftcr. • 
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nor, in the ifxan^s of Scilly, by the fervice of finding and maintaining twelve armed 
men, at all times, for keeping the peace in thofe parts ; the faid Ranulph did not find 
the laid armed men ; but receives felons, thieves, outlaws, and men guilty of manflaugh- 
ter in thofe iflan s, by which the faid coroner and his bailiffs are hindered from coming 
into the faid iflands to do their duties, or execute the King’s writs, being therefore un- 
willing that fuch trofpaffes /hall go unpunifhed, we have alligned you juftices to enquire 
into the truth of the fame. Witnels the King at Latnecofi, the 2 2d day of November. 

King Edward II. to bis faithful Gilbert de Knovil, Roger Beafou , and John de Batcford. ' y 

greeting. 

WHEREAS King Edward, our father, at the profecution of Will Le Poer, our 
coroner in the iflands of Scilly, which belong to the county of Cornwall, fuggefted 
to our faid father, that Robert de Saint Ola, Roger 1 'regrane, Roger de Nau- 
tener, Richard de Kettringhou, with other malefa&ors and breakers of the peace, 
himfelf being lately at Val and Trefcaw, in the iflands aforefaid, making enquiry as be- 
longs to bis office, into manflaughters and felonies committed, and of wreck of lea, they 
took and imprifoned ; keeping him in the faid prifon of La Val until fuch time as he 
compounded for a fine to the no fmall damage of the faid coroner. That he alligned 
Henry de Staunton, Roger de Suthcoles, and Hugh Peverel, or two of them, juftices, 
to enquire into fuch trefpafles, and to hear and determine the fame according to law. 
And they being duly fununoned to appear and anlvver fuch trefpafles, were outlawed; 
which outlawries our father pardoned by his letters patent, fo that they rendered them- 
felves up to our prifon at Launceflon, and behaved according to law. And the faid 
perfons rendered themfelves accordingly, and ftill remain in the faid pi ifon. And whereas 
the power of the laid commiflioners, by the death of our father, ceafed to the prejudice 
of the faid perfons imprifoned, we, for the fpeedier remedying of the cafe, have afligned 
you juftices to hear and determine the fame, doing juftice according to law. Dated at 
I.angly, the 24th day of November. 

The following Charters fhew the Eojfcffors of Lands in Scilly. 

ENNOR caflle, in Scilly, was held of the King by the fervice of finding and main- 
taining ten armed men in the faid cattle in peaceable times. Pat. 35. Ed. 1 . m. 45. 

John, fon of Malger, fon of Sir John Cornwall, Knt. releafes to Ufbert Hamely and 
his heirs, all his right in all his mefl’uages, lands, and tenements, in the ifiand of Agnes, 
in Scilly. Dated at Milium, the morrow after St. Peter’s day. 3 Ed. III. 

John Hamely, and Margery his wife, by fine levied, 5 Ed. HI. had conveyed to them 
for their lives, a mefifuage and acre of land, in Kilmonfeg ; and the moiety of the ma- 
nor of Alet ; the remainder to John, fon of the faid John, for his life ; remainder to 
Ralph, brother-of the faid John, the fon and heir of his body ; remainder to the right 
heirs of Margery aforefaid. By anoiher- fine levied that year, the premiles are fettled on 
John de Hamely, and the heirs of his body ; remainder to Andrew, brother of the faid 
John, and the«hcirs of his body ; remainder to the right heirs, of the faid John. 

John deAUet holds all the lands and tenements in Scilly of Ralph Blankminfter by 
knights fervice, and by being keeper of the laid Ranulph’s caflle; and by other perfonal 
fervices by himfelf,* or by two men. Which Ranulph releafes the fervice of keeper to 
the faid John Allet, in confideration of 13s. 4<1. yearly to be paid. Dated at Tregdme- 
don, Tuelday after the feaft of St. Ambrofe. 1 o Ed. Ill, 

. * • A li- 
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A licence granted to Scilly abby to purchaTe of A. Aflakby one meffuage, 28 acres, 
and one rood of land ; and three roods of meadow and pa flu re ; and failure for four 
oxen in Stanford and Dunne. Pat. anno 15 Ed. II. p. 1. m. 23. 

Scilly ( under the Jurfdiflion of Cornwall ) a Cell to Tavi flock , as appears by the following 

Grants. 

A Grant of King Edward the Third of Secular Canons , in the Place of Monks to be font to 

Scilly. 

THE King to all his bailiffs and faithful fubjefls, to whom t hofe prefents fhall come, 
greeting. Our beloved people in Chrift, the abbat and convent of Taviftock, lords of 
the iflands of Scilly, dwelling within the Teas, have prayed, that whereas the abbat 
aforefaid, to whom the faid ifland belongs, and was founded by our progenitors, late 
Kings of England, and the fame abbat and certain abbats, of the abbey aforefaid, for 
the time being, were bound to find two chaplains ; their fellow monks, within the ifland 
aforefaid, by rcafon of their lands and tenements there lying, of the fame our proge- 
nitors, and of our heirs, daily to fay mafs for ever; and that the fame monks, by means 
of the war between us and the men of France, as likewife by other various caufes now 
moved, that we fhould grant to them two fccular chaplains to perform divine fervice 
inftead of the aforefaid monks, daily, within the ifland aforefaid, to celebrate the mafs 
during the war aforefaid : we willingly agreeing to this petition of granting to the faid 
abbat, during the war, two fit and fccular canons to perform divine fervice within the 
iflands ; provided that the faid chaplain fhall do the duty which the faid monks did per- 
form ; as it is meet without impeachment of us, or our heirs, juftices, escheators, fhe- 
riffs, or other bailiffs, or our fervants whatfoever, &c. In witncls whereof, &c. Witnefs 
the King at Weflminfler, the 28 th day of May. < 


From a manufeript found in the Survey of the Dutchy of Cornwall , 19 Ed. III., are thefs 

Particulars of Tenures. 

PENEWTTHS. Ranulphus de Albo Monajlerio ten. Infulam de Scilly redd, per ann. 
ad dcm. fm. ccc volucres vocat, Poffins, vel vi‘. vfii d . 

Ranulphde White Monaftery, holds the iflands of Scilly, paying yearly, at the feaftof 
£t. Michael the archangel, 300 birds called Puffins, or 6s. 8d. 

Ralph Hamely grants to his brother Laurence, Agnes ifland in Scilly, with the rents, 
and fervices of the fame, confifting in dried fifh and wrecks of the faidrifland, paying 
yearly for feven years to come, a grain of wheat ; and after that time 100s. fterling. 
Dated at Alet, Tuefday the feaft of the annunciation of the Virgin Mary, 25 Ed. HI. 

After the deccafe of the laid Lawrence, the remainder to Walter Smith for his 
life, remainder to Thomas Blankminfter for life, remainder to the .right heirs of Sir 
John Blankminfter aforefaid. Dated at Bename, Monday after St. Ambrose’s Day, 
46 Ed. III. 

Arthur, fon and heir of Randolph Hamely, lord of Helwyn, grants.to Ofbert Hamely 
his uncle, the manors of Tregenon and Alet, and all thofe his mefluages, lands, and te- 
nements, in Kilmonfeck, Tregueran, Trewyns, and Pinfhall, with the fealty and fervice 
of Margaret late wife of Randolph Hamely, and an Englifli acre»of turff-land in Gou- 
heth ; and alfo all thofe his mefluages and lands in Scilly, in the ifland called Agnes, 

5 f a * to 
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to have and to hold to the laid Oil) erf, and the heirs of his Body, paying yearly a 
grain of wheat. ' Dated at Ilclwyn, Monday before St. Margaret’s day, 1 1 Richard II. 

Olbert Hamely, and Maud iiis wife, recite that his father John Ilatnely, Lord of Hel- 
wyn, granted to John de Rofworogan, his heirs and afligns, 4CI. yearly, payable out of 
all thole lands, mefi'uages, and tenements, in the towns of Kilmonfeck, Beugeuran, and 
Trewyns ; and in Agnes ifland in Scilly. Dated Monday before the tranflation of St. 
Thomas the martyr, 1 1 Rich. II. 


letters of Protection for the Prior of St. Nicholas , in the Ifle of Scilly. 

EDWARD III.* King of England, to all and lingular dukes, earls, barons, admirals, 
knights, mayors, fherifTs, matters and mariners of {hips, bailiff's, and other our friends 
and faithful fubjeCls whatfoever, to whom thefe prefent letters Ihall come; and to the 
conftable of the cattle of the ifle of Knnor, in Scilly, who now is, or for the time being, 
Ihall be appointed, greeting. Our beloved in Chritt the prior of the priory of St. Ni- 
cholas, in the ifland of Scilly, reprefented unto us, that our progenitors were founders 
and patrons of the fame, as we are now ; and that the faid priory, by the frequent ac- 
eefs of the mariners of Ihips of all nations reforting to the faid ifland, for default of 
guard, the faid priory is fo much dettroyed and impoverifhed, that the faid prior is not 
able to undergo the charge of repairs, whereby the charitable works of our progeni- 
tors are diminilhed. We therefore gracioufly condefccnding to their petitions, have 
taken the faid prior, priory, monks, chaplains, and men fervants, pofleflions, and all 
things whatfoever, under our fpecial protection. Therefore we command you, all our 
faithful fubjeffs, that ye maintain, protect, and defend them ; and you the faid confta- 
ble, if any fuch things Ihould happen, to do all that is in your power for fatisfa&ion 
to be made unto them. Witnefs ourielf at Wettinintter, the 28th day of October, in 
the 41ft year of our reign. 

Guemfey, Jerfey, & Infulae conceflse p. Regem Hen. Dno de Scilly, ad vitam ; poll 
mortem Odonis de Grandifino, Pat. 1 6 Ed. II. p. 2. m. 5. 

Scilly abby, dedicated to the Virgin Mary of the Premonftratenfian order, demifes to 
the houfe of the blefled virgin of Bois, in Axholme, aforefaid ; and in Stockwith, for 
100 years; paying yearly 81 . Clauf. 28 H. VI. m. 5. 

Ofbert Hamely grants to Richard A let of Mugwunt, all thofe his meffuages, 
lands, and tenements in Tregeuran and Kylmcnfcham, to have and to hold for fix 
years, paying yearly a grain of corn. Dated at Alet, the Monday after Michaelmas 
day, 5 H. IV* 

Sir John Collhull, Knt. Monday before the feaft of St. Katharine, in the 6th year of 
the reign of King Henry V. ( anno 1418 ) conveyed to John Prefton and others, the * 
cattles and ifles of Scilly to the ufeof Sir John Collhull, Knt. for lifef. 

Henry Nanklkelly, vicar of the church of St. Ide, grants to Arthur Hamely, and 
Ifabel his wife, tHe moiety of Alet manor, and all thofe his mefi'uages, lands’, tenements, 
rents, and fervices of tenants, in the towns of Helwyn, Landgergala, Tregennou, Lan- 

C * 

# Dugd. Monaft. p. ico2* • 

+ When a perfon died pofleffed of an eftate in lands, the king direAed his writ to the efeheator of 
the county to take the lands of the p£rfon dead into his hands ; and to enquire by a jurytof twelve perfons 
of the tenure, value, and who was next heir. The nature of an office of efeheator being to enquire and 
receive the rente or value for the king, of tha perfone who were tcnaoti under him. 
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vyham,Fenteuyegn,Pennans,Trencruck, Tregontros, Bleythboll, Logoleek, Kerthu, 
Malkevammogh, Padellowe, Kilmonfeck, and Scilly ifland, called Agn<?s ; with the re- 
verfions of the kune, lor and during their lives. Dated at llelwyn, on the feaft of the 
conception of the Virgin Mary, 6 H. V. 

John Colffiull, fon and heir of Sir John Colfliull, Knt., and John Cork, by a fine 
levied in the 1 8th H. VI. ( anno 1440 ) conveyed the manors of Bydman, Straton, and 
St. Mary Wyke, the ifles of Scilly, one mefl'uage, two carrucates of land, 20 acres of 
meadow, and too acres of wood, with the appurtenances in Swainton, and the advow- 
fon of the church of St. Mary Wyke to Nicholas Aysllon and others, who granted the 
fame to John Colfhull, and to the heirs of his body ; remainder to Johanna, filler of 
tile laid John, and the heirs of her body ; remainder to Thomas Ncvyl of Pycall, Knt. 
and the heirs of his body ; remainder to the right heirs of Guy dc Blanktninfler, re&or 
of Lanfayls. By virtue of which conveyance the laid John Colfhull died feized of the 
premifes ; and after him, Johanna, his filler, wife of John Houghton, died alfo feized, 
without heir. The iflands of Scilly were held of the King, as of his cattle of Launcef- 
ton, and by the rent of 50 puffins, or 6s. 8d. yearly. The faid iflands are yearly worth, 
in peaceable times, 40s. and, in times of war, nothing. 

Edmund, fon of Lawrence, grants to. Sir John de Aled and his heirs, the whole 
ifland of Agnes in Scilly, with whatfoever to the faid ifland belongs. With all liberties, 
cuftoms, and wrecks of fea : to have and to hold to the faid Sir John, his heirs and 
affigns, as chief Lords of the iflands of Scilly, payable yearly on Michaelmas day, at 
Scilly, half a mark. 

Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, was feized of the caftle, berough, and manor of Laun* 
cefton, and alfo of Scilly, for which lafl there were accounted no knight’s lee?, as in the 
dutchy of Cornwall. 


Extra fl from the Surrender made to King Henry the Eighth, by John Peryn , Abb at of the 
Monajlery , or Abby and Church of the Bleffed Mary the Pirgin, and St. Rumon of 
Tavijiock , in the County of Devon, of the Order of St. Benedict, and the Convent r >f the 
fame place, to which Scilly was an Appendix. 

OF all, and Angular their manors, lordfhips, meffuages, gardens, curtilages, tofts, lands, 
and tenements, meadows, feedings, pailures, woods, underwoods, rents, reverfions, fer* 
vices, mills, paffages, knights fees, wards, marriages, bondfmen, villains, with their follow- 
ers; commons, liberties, franchifes, jurifdi&ions, offices, courts-leet, hundred-courts, view 
or frank- pledge ; fairs, markets, parks, warrens, running waters, filheries, ways, wafte- 
grounds, advowfons, nominations, prei'entations, and donations of churches ; vicarages, 
.chapels, chaunteries, hofpitals, and other ecclefiaflical benefices whatfoever ; rectories, 
vicaries, penfions, portions, annuities, tythes, oblations, and all Angular emoluments, pro- 
fits, pofleffions, hereditaments, and rights whatfoever; as well within the county of Devon, 
as within the county of Cornwall, Dorfetfhire,Somerl'et,Gloucellerfhire,Wiltfliire, orelfe- 
where within the kingdomofEngland,and marches of the fame,untothefamemonafteryor 
abby of Taviftock in any manner formerly belonging, appertaining, or incumbent. To 
hold the fame to the kitl£, his heirs, and affigns for ever ; ratifying and*confirming the 
fame by renouncing all their former claim or right whatfoever. Dated in their chapter- 
honfe of Taviftock, the 8th day of March, anno 30 H. VIII. 

N. B. In the foregoing Deeds, &c. Sulley or 81116/, was written for our prefent Scilly. 

• * The 
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The aforegoing charters, deeds, &c. are tranflated from their Latin originals. 

It is not certain how thefe iflands of Scilly were difpofed of, after the diffolution of 
the faid monaftery, for the fpaceof about 50 years : but in 13 Eliz. they were granted 
by patent or leafe to the honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. (afterwards Sir Francis) 
for the term of 38 years, and have continued in the pofiefiion of this noble family ever 
fmee ; which appears by the following leafes or patents, fpecifying the conditions of 
their tenure, under the crown of F.ngland. 


Extracts of the fubftance of grants of the Iflands of Scilly. 

'Indenture, dated 14 December , in the 13/A Year of Eliz. The Queen on the firjl Part, 
Francis Godolphin , Efq. on the fecond Part , and Edward Lord Clinton, High Admiral 
of England on the Third Part. 

THE Queen doth demife and to farm let, unto_the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. his 
executors and afligns, all t hofe her highnefles ifles, iflands, territories, and rocks, com- 
monly called the ifles of Silley, otherwife Sulley ; and alfo known by the names of St. 
Mary ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ifle, Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat 
ifland, Brehar ifle, Trefkowe ifle, Arwothel ifle, St. Helen's ifle, l.yde’s ifle, St. Martin's 
ifle, Guynhill ifle, Gwynhellever ifle, A rthures ifland. Round ifland, Silley, alias Sulley 
ifland, together with all the founds called Crawes found, St. Mary’s found, and the 
Broad found, and all harbours for {hips, called new Grynfey, old Grynflcy, and all other 
ifles, iflands, rocks, and founds within the circuit or precinft of the faid ifles ; and all 
lands, tenements, meadows, paftures, grounds, feedings, fifliings, fifliing-places, mines 
of tin, lead, and coals ; and moiety or half part of all {hip-wrecks, which {hall happen 
within the faid ifles, to be divided or {hared with the lord high admiral. And alfo grants 
to the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. power and jurifdiction to hear, and finally deter- 
mine all plaints, fuits, matters, aclions, controverfies, contentions, and demands what- 
foever, which {hall happen to be dependin gbetween party and party within any of the faid 
ifles. To hold unto the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. unto the end and term of 38 
years ; he yielding and paying the yoarly rent of ten pounds into the hands of the re- 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall, covenanting that the faid Francis Godolphin, Efq. 
lhall ferve the faid queen in defence of the aforefaid iflands. 

The aforefaid honourable Francis Godolphin, Efq. governor and proprietor of Scilly, 
received the honour of knighthood anno 1580. And in 35 Eliz. he was lord lieutenant 
of the connty of Cornwall, and alfo colonel of a regiment of 1 2 companies, armed with 
470 pikes, 90 mulkets, and 240 calivers. 

About which time he made great improvements in Scilly, by her Majefly’s order, as 
Mr. Carew obferves, who places the caflle of Scilly among other forts of the county of 
Cornwall. His account is, that in 35 Eliz. Sir Francis Godolphin, in building the 
caftlc of St. Mjry’s ifland, “ reduced the place to a more defenfible plight, and by his 
invention and purfe bettered his plot and allowance, and therein fo tempered ftrength 
with delight, and both with ufe, as it ferveth for a fure hold and commodious dwell- 
ing." The next grant of Scilly was to Sir William Godolphin. 


Indenture, 
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Indenture , dated io Augujl, in the fecond year of King James the Firjl, between the f aid 

King on the firjl Part, Sir William Godolphin , Knt. on the fccond Part, and Charles 

Earl of Nottingham , Lord High Admiral of England on the third Part . 

THE King doth demife, and to farm let, unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. 
his executors, and affigns, all thofe ides, iflands, territories, &c. as before deferibed in 
the leaf'e of Queen Eliz. with the fame covenants of tin, lead, coal-mines, property of 
land and lea ; and moiety or half part of all fhip wrecks to be divided between the faid 
Sir William Godolphin, Knt. and the lord high admiral. And the fame power or ju- 
rifdi&ion of hearing and determining all plaints, fuits, adtions, controverfies, &c. what- 
ioever, between party and party ; alfo covenanting for the defence of the faid iflands. 
Thefetohold unto the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. for the end and term of 50 
years, he yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 20I. into the hands of the 
receiver for the dutch/ of Cornwall ; covenanting that he, the faid Sir William, may 
have from the faid king, his heirs and fucceflors, one laft of gunpowder, every year, to 
defend the faid iflands. And that he the faid Sir William Godolphin, Knt. fhall not, 
by his laft will and teftament, give or bequeath any of the faid ifles unto any of his daugh- 
ters. The next grant was to Francis Godolphin, Efq. 

KING Charles the firft, by his letters patent, dated June 20, in the 12th year of his 
reign, grants to Francis Godolphin, Efq. his executors and aftigns, all the iflands, terri- 
tories, &c. as before deferibed, in the leafes of Queen Eliz. and King James, with the 
fame covenants of tin, lead, and coal-mines, property by fea and.land, and moiety or 
half part of all fhip-wrecks. And the fame power or jurifdidion, for hearing and de- 
termining all plaints, fuits, or actions, controverfies, &c. whatfoever between party and 
party; and covenanting for the defence of the iflands. Thefe to hold unto the faid 
Francis Godolphin, Efq. from the end, expiration, or furrender of the leafe of 50 years, 
granted by King James, for a further term of 50 years ; he the faid Francis Godolphin, - 
Efq. yielding and paying for the fame the yearly rent of 40I. into the hands of the re- 
ceiver for the dutchy of Cornwall. And that one half of fhip-wreck goes to the king, 
his heirs and fucceflors, inftead of the lord high admiral, fo long as that office (hall 
continue in his Majefty’s poffoffion, and undifpofed of to any perlon or perfons ; co- 
venanting for a laft of gunpowder, in defence of the faid iflands, as in the former 
leafes. 

In the year 1645, when General Fairfax had routed, and almoft defeated the King’s 
forces in Cornwall, under the command of Arthur Lord Hopton; the Prince of Wales, 
then at Pendinniscallle, retreated for further fafety to thefe illands, deferibed Lord 
Clarendon, as being part of Cornwall, (vid. vol. v. Hilt. Rebel.) • 

His royal highnels landed there on Wcdnclliay the 4th day of March, with the Lord 
Colepepper, and other his attendants. Two days after which, the Lord Colepepper 
was dilpatched to France with representations to the queen, of his highntfs being at Sal- 
ly, and of the wants and incommodities of the place; defiling lupplies to be fern both in 
men and money. 

In the mean time, Fairfax growing every where vi&orious in* the weft, and the 
King’s army difTolving thereupon, the lords Hopton and Capcl foon joined his High- 
nefs at Stilly ; at which time the enemies’ whole army had entered Cornwall. 

. . Hk 
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His Ilighnefs, after a (hort flay of about fix weeks, being thought no longer faft% 
under the apprehend oils of the parliament fleet appearing before the place, which was 
then in no condition to refill: an attach made upon it, embarked for theifland of Guern- 
fey, on April 1 7, while the enemies fhips were, as yet, fcattered j and, with a profperous 
wind, was there fafely landed. 

After this, when Cornwall was entirely reduced, and King Charles the Firfl: cruelly 
put to death, Sir John Granville, governor of the iflands of Scilly, took all pofliblecare 
in the defence of them for King Charles the fecond, and of what confequence they were 
thought to be by the parliament, and the governing men of thofe times, is obferved by 
Whitlock in his memorials, who gives the following account, how much their privateers 
annoyed the traffic of the kingdom. 

“ Letters* 26 June, 1640, mention that a frigate of Sir John Granville, governor of 
Scilly, with two brafs guns, 24 mulkets, and 24 oars, coming near Swanfey, the gover- 
nor of Cardiff fent out boats, purfued the frigate from creek to creek, and at length took 
her, and the men, except the captain and fome few who got a-fhoref. 

“Letters (6 March 1 650) of feveral (hips taken by pyrates of Scilly and Jerfey. Letters 
of 1 5 March of the want of frigates on the weftern coaft to keep in the Jerfey and Scilly 
pyrates, and of their taking feveral merchant (hips, and none of the parliament fri- 
gates to help them. Letters of 19 March of the pyracies committed by thofe of Jerfey 
and Scilly.” 

Thefe captures caufing an interruption of trade, the parliament fitted out a fleet with 
land forces, under the command of General Blak.- and S r George Alcue, to reduce 
them to obedience. 

“ Letters 8 May, 1651, J that General Blake and Sir George Afcue, with the fleet at 
Scilly, intended to fall upon St. Mary’s ifland ; that the governor thereof fent to them 
for a treaty, which vyas agreed to, but .took no effect. And thereupon the great guns 
played upon St. Mary’s. 

“Letters (12 May) from Sir George Afcue of the action at Scilly ; that Captain 
Morris behaved himfelf mod gallantly in the (forming of the idand : that the Scilly 
iflands are the key that open a paffageto feveral nations. Letters (16 M iy) that after 
the parliament fleet had taken the two iflands of Trefco and Briers they had a treaty 
with Sir John Granville by commiffioners, which took no effect. Letters (30 May) 
that the foot of Scilly entered at St. Mary s idand, and that thofe in the caflle were in 
great want of water. Letters § (12 June) that Sir George Avicue was come into Ply- 
mouth with Sir John Granville and other prifoners taken off the ille of St. Mary’s, 
and other of the Scilly iflands ; they being all (urrendered to the parliament upon 
articles. 

“ Letters ]} 1 4 June, confirming the reduction of St. Mary’s idand to the parliament, 
with 800 foldicrs, fome of whom were (hipped for Ireland, others for Scotland, others 
for France, and fome for England with Sir John Granville. 

“ That there*were in it likewife commiffioned officers enough to head ap army. That 
Colonel Axtcl, Colonel Sadler, and Colonel Le Hunt, prifoners there, were releafed. 
That thefe iflands will be a (helter to merchants, which before were their ruin, and are 
a check to the trade of many nations.” 

By the great number of officers there, it appears that the loyalifts chofe thofe iflands 
as a place of refuge ; and were entertained by Sir John Granville, who jifterwards went 


■t Ibid. Cod. p, 464. 
§ P. 467. 


* Whitlock’s Memorials, p. ?q 5. 
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into France to King Charles the fecond ; and (as the preamble of the patent, creating 
him Earl of Bath fets forth) attended him in his greatell diftrefl'es, throughout all his 
difconfolate travels, in France, Flanders, Holland, and the ifle of Jerfey. 

This excellent perfon, notwithstanding all the dangers he lay under from the 
ufurping powers, frequently hazarded his life in coming to England, and was once 
employed for managing the King’s affairs during the ufurpation of Oliver Cromwell. 

Before Scilly was reduced to the parliament of England, it is faid their privateers 
had carried in fome trading Dutch veffels, of which the dates having notice, they ordered 
Van Trump, their Admiral, with 1 2 men of war, to fall upon thofe iflands for fatisfac- 
tion as was pretended : but at this time the faid admiral had private inftru&ions to 
treat with Sir John Granville underhand for the delivering them up } but he had too 
much the interefl: of his country at heart to liften to their propofals. The Dutch ex- 
cufed this uniuccefsful attempt on Sir John Granville and the loyalirts, with whom they 
were plotting for the delivery of all the Englifh iflands in the fouth channel, by a pretence 
of putting King Charles II. into the poffeffion of his right. 

Anno 1642, foon after the removal of Governor Godolphin from Scilly, when dif- v 
putes between the King and parliament of England run very high, the inhabitants of 
thefe iflands, fenfible of the effects of fuch animofities, publifhed the following petition 
as a burlefque on the prevailing humours of thofe times: 

A PETITION 

FROM THE ISLAND OF SILLEY BEING IN THE WEST FART OF ENGLAND: 

Wherein fome of their grievances and oppreffions are laid open, ami manifefted ; together with their fiucere 
afft&ion to the profperity, and good of the kingdom of England Cent by the lad poft from the aforefaid 
Hland of Silley in a letter to fome of their countrymen in London, defiring to have it publifhed, with 
a general content of the iflmd of Silley. Wherein is expreffed the Hate of tjie tyme, and the diurnal 
occurrences of this prefent age*. 

THAT whereas we the inhabitants of Silley being neither wife men’s eldeff: fons, nor 
poffeffed of any great means whereby our witts and good willes fhould be held in con- 
tempt, have not hitherto dared, for fear of derifion, to fend forth handfulls of our affec- 
tions in black and white, or to make our tedious proteftations and petitions, as the leather 
breeches in the feveral counties of England have done, though our intention towards the 
king and parliament are as clear as glaffe, and more tranfparent than the obfeure ma- 
lignity of thofe countrcy animals, and quarrelling cavaliers, men of great ftomachs, 
better feeders than fighters: we therefore knowing that foolifh modefty can never make 
us thrive in worldly favour, have joined all the ftrength of our wits togetfier, and little 
enough to draw forth and deferibe the face and picture of our forrows and grievances, 

, and alfo in ample manner lay down the fubflance of our defires, {hewing firft. that we 
being poor innocent creatures of the ifland of Silley, that have no golden fleece^ on our 
backes, whereby to tempt any injuries*, nor have any lawyers among us to pole our 
eftates, nor any fwaggering friends, and acquaintance that will be ready'to borrow money 
of us, and never pay us again, nor any detractors or backbiters to blaft our reputation, 
are therefore like a people much troubled in minde that wee fhould live unworthy of 
wrongs and injuries, \Vhich are fo common and frequent in England,* that neither the 
king nor fubjeCts can efcape the fting of malicious tongues, whereas we furfet with con- 
tdht, never fearing anything, no not fo much as a ferjeant as many gentlemen doe in 
England. And now of late having underftood by fdher-boat tfiat came from Eng- 

# # London., printed for Thomas Banks, .Aiigufl. 12, 1642. 
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land of certame difcords arifing between the king and parliament upon what ground 
and fmall reafons we cannot apprehend, fo that the whole land is like to be divided into 
fractions for quicking quarrels in the church windowes, we i’melling your danger afarre 
off, and out of a deare affection to ourlelves, elleeming our lives to' be prefcious in our 
eftimation, doe therefore eameftly and hartily defire that we may diffemble ourfelves 
together in a pofture of warre, and that we may have bills, bowes, arrows, and fpeares, 
and all kind of murdering engines fcnt unto us, whereby we may according to our ne- 
ceffity arme our corporall bodyes, and if our enemies ffould appearc in field (which we 
hartily wiff they may never doe) we may kill them feven miles before they come neere 
us, and moreover we defire that we may have fome redd terrible ill looking vizards fent 
to us, together with a fliip full of the ftrongeft garlike, fo that having put on thofe 
fearful vizards we may affright our enemies with our very lookes, and blow them away 
with our ftrong fented breaths. As for biihops we care not greatly whether there be 
any in England, or not, for our confiitution is not fo hot, that we can endure none ; 
nor oiir affections fo cold that we cannot permit any, onley we humbly defire that 
all our biihops may be fpiritual bakers, that they may make their bread of doCtrine as 
gentle as ginger-bread, fo that old women may mumble it up as in old tipie they did 
their Pater N offers. And we befeech thefe ghoftly fathers, that they would be fure to 
fleece their dioceflfes, and put in fome poor fcholler of Silley, or fome Alley fcholler to 
be their curate in fome country village, and moreover that they would never ftraipe their 
voyces to preach too much, and that never doing any good while they live, they may 
after their deceafe build a collcdge in one of the two univerfities. 

And moreover it is our humble defire that we may be better acquainted with the new 
feCls of Roundheads, heing fo like to us the inhabitants of Silley, for all their do&rines, 
opinions, and tenets which they maintain doe all fmell ftrong of the ifle of Silley, fo 
that as the papifts doe fetch the derivation of their church from Rome, furely the Brown- 
iftc and thefe Roundheads had their original from one that was bom in Silley, for is not 
their madde kind of preaching in tubs a filly faction, are not their teaching againft the 
back of a chaire, and ignorant in ft ru Cling at a tables end all filly inventions, befides their 
Ihort cfrcnmcifcd hayres make them all look like fyllyes. It is our humble petition 
therefore that they may all domineere in the city, and pull down minifters out of the 
pulpit, and never troubled by the king or parliament, becaufe it doth appear by their 
mad aCtions, factions, and dill nr bailees of the commonwealth that they area-kin to the 
brethren of Silley, as well as of Scotland, and if they fhould tacke means, which we hope 
they will fcom to doe, the filley Roundheads being willing to help one another, I would 
have fuch as be aflliCted there to remove thcmfelves, and not to fly over into new Eng- 
land, but unto the ifle of Silley, that there they might cxercife their filly religious feates 
free from the cenfure of the world, and the trouble of the commonwealth ; who doth 
wifi) them all hanged on fign pofts, we defire them therefore in this our petition to packe* 
up their tooles being tradefmen, and take with them their wives and children, and a 
bible or two, and fo the conduct of their revealing fpirit, paffe .over to iiffabite in the 
ifland of Silley. 

Humbly likewife befeeching that the king and parliament would not be dogged one 
towards another^ but concurre in affection and abominable love.one to another, for dif- 
cord doth bring forth nothing but murdering and killing in kindneffe, and if our Ikin 
be flafht and cut who can mead it, or who can borrow . another of his neighbour ? be- 
fides who would deftre to have his eyes puffed out of his head with a mufket bullet, or 
a piece of his fkull feared off with a can nop bullet ? therefore we defire waking, dream- 
ing, and thinking, that there may be -ftore of peafe as there hath bden alwaies in the 
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markets, and that we may live in foft eafe, and content, without trouble, but not a word of 
fighting, for we the inhabitants of Silley are men of weake ftomachs that doe hate gunnes 
and gunpowder, and therefore we are willing to be undone upon any condition, rather 
than to have our dearly beloved bodies fuffer the hardneffe of warres. And therefore 
we humbly befeech that howfoever difcontents may arife, and fome body may be of- 
fended, we name no body, yet in a holy and wholefome pitties of our bodies, we defire 
that the noyfe of warre's may be filenced, and peace generally throughout the land em- 
braced, and no noyfe heard in our Jerufalem, but kitching drums, that is chopping of 
pothearbs on Sunday mornings, that fo we may not be put into fuch feares and terrors 
to the fpoiling of the wirts of the inhabitants of Silley, efpecially women of Silly, or 
filly women, who necre ufe to pray or bleffe themfelves, but at the fudden report of 
warres: 

As for militia, it is a word we . underhand not, unlefs it be difplayed in the proper co- 
lours of difpleafing and offending in contending about this word, fye upon fuch words, 
militia according to the interpretation and defire of the iflandcrs of Silley, is to fet our- 
lelves in a pofture of eating like Hungarians, drinking like Flemmings, and talking of 
Hull, Sir John Hotham, Yorke, and the prentices, refolution, which we commend 
highly, and doe think that there are fome of the ifland of Silley that have as invincible 
ftomachs, whofe knives nor fwords could not be put up at the affront of a barly pud- 
ding, nay it is known that we men of Silley, for want of knives have drawne our fwordcs 
to open oyfters, what dare we do then to make honour wait upon us ? as (he hath done 
fometymes upon the men of Silley or Silley men, but in thefe times though we defire 
fomewhat we defire no honour, we love our heads better then to have them fall off, 
for too much ijpenefs of witt and dignity, therefore we humbly befeech that our pe- 
tition may be accounted as it is the unfeafonable and unreafonable requefts of the fub- 
jetts of Silley. 

Now that you may never know the conclufion of what we would obtain we will com- 
mit the reft to the clofc cuftody of filence, and not write any more, for feare it will be 
too much laught at, but ’tis no matter, *tis ufual in thefe times for ignorance to deride 
wifdome, coblers and Brownifts to jeare doftors, roundheads to be wifer than fquare 
caps, and conceited women to be preachers, and fooles to be farmers fonnes in defpight 
of aldermens heyres. We therefore the inhabitants of Silley, laft of all defire, that 
none prefume to reade this petition, unleffe he believe that the iflagders of Silley will 
ftand -ftiffe to all declarations, protections, and reformations, as any of the roundheads 
or cavaliers, who are thought wifer than we the inhabitants of Silley* 

By Letters Patent , under the Great Seal ef England , bearing Date the 2$tb *Day of July , 

. in the Tenth Tear of King William III. 1698, made between the King on the one 

Part , and Sidney Lord Godolpbin of the other Part. 

HIS faid Majefty for himfelf, his heirs and fucceffors, did grant and to farm let 
unto the faid* Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminiftrators, and affigns, all 
thofe his Majefty’s iflapds, territories, and rocks commonly called the ifles of S’cilley, 
otherwife Sulley, and kpown by the names of St. Mary’s ifle, Agnes ifle, Agnet ifle, 
Sampfon ifle, the great Sampfon ifle, the little Rat ifland, Breher ifle* Gwynhill ifle, 
Gqynhellever ifle, Arthures ifland. Round ifland, Silly, alias Sully ifland, or by what 
name or names foever ; together with all and Angular the founds, palled or known by 
the name of Craw found, St. Mary’s found, and the Broad found. And alfo, all and 
lin gular the harbours for flapping called New ‘Grinfey and Old Grinfey, and all other 
* - 502 iflandg. 
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iflands, rocks, and lands whatfoever, See. within the circuit, or pKecinfl of the faid ifles. 
And all lands, tenements, meadows, paftores, grounds, feedings, liftings, filhing placesj 
mines of tin, lead, and coals, and all profits of the fame ; and full power to dig, work* 
and mine in the premifes. And alfo all the marftes, void grounds, woods, underwoods* 
rents, reverfions, fervices ; and alfo all other profits, rights, commodities, advantages* 
and emoluments within the faid ifles. And moiety or half part of all ftipwreck, to be 
divided between the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, or his afligns, and the king, his heirs 
and fuccdfors, for fuch time as the office of lord high admiral ftall be conferred on any 
perfon or perfons, then the faid ftipwreck to be divided between the lord high admiral 
for the time being, and the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executor and afligns . And 
the faid king did alfo grant all his liberties, franchiies, authorities, and jurildiftions, as 
have been heretofore ufed within the faid iflands. And full power and jurifdi&ion to 
hear, examine, and finally determine, all' plaints, fuits, matters, aftions, controverfies 
contentions, and demands whatfoever, moved or depending between party and party • 
now or at any time hereafter inhabiting the faid ifles. (All herofies, treafons, matters 
touching life, or member of man, or title of land ; and alfo all controverfies and caul'es 
touching (hips, and other things and offences happening upon the fea hereafter, belong- 
ing to the high Court of admiralty for the time being, and therein to be tried, always 
excepted,) to hold unto the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors and afligns, unto 
the end and term of 89 years from the end and expiration of a term of' 50 years 
granted te Francis Godolphin, Efq. by his late Majefty King Charles the firft ; yielding 
and paying to his Majefty, his heirs, and fuccdfors, the yearly rent of 40I. at the fealt 
of St. Michael, into the hands of the receiver for the Dutchy of Cornwall for the time 
being. And if rent be unpaid two months after due, the grant to be void at the king’s 
pleafure. And the faid king was plcafed and contented that his lordftip, his executors, 
and afligns, ftall and may receive yearly, at the king’s price, one laft of gunpowder* 
paying ready money for the fame. And alfo that it (hall and may be lawful to and 
r for the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, and afligns, to take up and prefs his 
and their own tenants, tinners, and fervants, to ferve the king’s moll excellent majefty, 
his heirs and fucccffors, under the faid Sidney Lord Godolphin, his executors, adminif! 
trators, and afligns, within the faid iflands, territories, and rocks ; and every or any 
of them, in the time of war, for the better keeping and defending the faid ifles, and 
every of them, againft the enemy, during all the faid term. And it was alfo covenanted 
that the laid Sidney Lord Godolphin foould not alienate or difpofc of this leafe or 
eftatc, for the term granted, without the fpecial licence, and confent of his faid majefty, 
his heirs and fucceliors. Nor by his laft will and teftament give and bequeath the fame 
unto any ofjiis daughters, unlefs fte be married, and her hufband meet to defend the 
faid iflands. Nor to any other children within age ; but only to fuch as ftall be of 
years fit for their defence. And the faid king ratifies and confirms all claufes, articles, 
covenants, &c. according to the true intent and meaning thereof, unto the faid Sidney 
Lord Godolphin, his executors, and affigns, during the laid term, notwithftanding any 
mif-recital or non-recital of the articles contained in the former fcafes or grants of Queen 
Elizabeth, King James the firft,’and King Charles the firft (as at large in the chapel of 
rolls) to the refpe&ive proprietors of the laid iflands. Of which it is the king’s 
pleafore that all* and fmgujar the rights .and privileges Ihould be' continued unto the faid 
Sidney Lord Godolphin. 

By the aforefaid grants it appears that thefe iflands are under an admirilty-jurifdiafoa, 
and that the lord proprietor, for the time being, is empowered to erett a court of civil 
for hearini r and. determining' all plaints, fuits, trefpaffes, controverfies, tu- 

» mules. 
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mults, &c. And by virtue of his power given, can delegate his authority, by afligning 
a magiftrate to prefide over that court, referving his judgment in appeals. 

And the proprietor* having all profits, and full power afligned to himfelf, claims all 
tyfhe of .Scilly by land, and of fifli taken at fea, and landed upon thofe premifes, ac- 
knowledgment of all fliips coming to an anchor, commonly called harbour-dues, (hare 
of goods taken out of thofe leas by arching ; and of others walhed, or driven a-fhore, 
according to the cuftom of the iflands for time immemorial. 


A Lift of the late Governors of Sally , bearing Commifftons. 

Governed, Anno* 


Honourable Sir Francis Godolphin, j 593 

Honourable Sir William Godolphin, 

Honourable Francis' Godolphin, Efq. ; 1 640 

Honourable Sir John Granville ("afterwards Earl of Bath) 1651 
Honourable Sidney Godolphin, Efq. 1702 

Major Bennett governed a ihort time 

Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin, 1733 


The governors having the military power were not always proprietors holding the 
civil jurifdiftiou, as has before been obferved; for Major Bennet was governor of Scilly, 
while the prefent Earl of Godolphin was only proprietor : his lord (hip thinking this au 
infringement on his authority, had a commiffion as governor, bearing date July 7, 1733, 
and has been governor and proprietor of the iflands ever fince. Moreover it appearing, 
by deeds and patents concerning Cornwall, that Scilly and Launceflon callle having 
fometimes the fame governor, and that a coroner and his jury being appointed to enquire 
into manflaughters, felonies, &c. in Scilly, the military and civil power, at thofe times, 
were veiled in different authorities. 

Felonies and matters criminal committed in Scilly are ordered to be tried at Launcef- 
ton in Cornwall ; the parties fo offending are to be fent over to that county prifon, till 
the time of trial ; though 1 never remember fuch crimes committed there to require it : 
and it is in this refpect chiefly that the civil power of Scilly partakes with that of Corn- 
wall, or the laws of England. 

The fpiritual jurifdiftiou here has generally been the fame with that of Cornwall and 
Devonfhire, held by their bilhops ; under whom, by grants from the crown, the abbats 
of Taviltock prefiding in Scilly, had their power confirmed. 

The reparation of thefe iflands from their neighbouring county by a vc*ry rough feat, 
and no paflage-veflcl for a communication, are afligned the caufes of the entire net; left 
of the fpiritual authority there. And the mildnefs of the temporal power of this go- 

. • 

♦ Proprietor, in law, w ftridly one who poflcfTcs any thing to the utmoft degrej. The term was for- 
merly applied in a particular manner to him who had the fruits of a benefice to himfelf and his fucce flora, 
as in antient times abbatnand priors had. . • 

+ The lower parts of thtfe iflands are frequently fubjc& to inundation by thefe tempeftuous fcas, for 
want of bauks kept up in defence thereof ; and of late the inhabit arts fufltred mor^by inundation, in the 
beginning of the year 174.8, than they did in the year IH 4 * before defefribed. Which damages might be 
prevented by removing the Hugh Town ^founded on a land, near the fea ftiore) into the garrifon, at hand; 
or tlfe to the high land, next the country, about two furlongs further off. The further advantages for re- 
moving the Hugh-Town, as defer ibed, are thefafety of the people's lives, veduftbn pf cxpences in repairs 
of houfes, room for cncreafe of buildiag, trade, &c. . 
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vernment, fo long held by the noble family of Godolphins, refults from their known ge- 
nerous difpofitiqp. 

To confider the many Alining examples and characters in this noble family, for inte- 
grity, loyalty, Ikill in government, mildnefs in juftice, courage in war, hofpitality, &c. 
faithfully defcribed by that excellent antiquarian, Arthur Collins, Efq. in his peerage of 
England, mud raife an admiration of their exalted virtues, and an emulation to copy 
them. Which writer has alfo given an exaft genealogical account 'of the defcent of 
the family, from about the time of the Norman conqueft to the prefent right honour- 
able Francis Earl of Godolphin, fo eminently diftinguilhed for his many a&s of gene- 
rofity, among his other amiable qualities. But for the particulars of the great ferviccs 
of his lordfhip's noble anceftors, I fhall refer the reader to the peerage aforefaid ; and 
b'eg leave to exprcfs my own fentiments of his lordfhip’s diftinguHhed merits in the 
following lines : 

To tie Right Honourable Francis Earl of Godolphin , Governor and Proprietor of the 

IJlands of Scilly. 

IF a long line of patriots great and good, 

•And honour, dreaming through untainted blood. 

Can dignify a man, and raife a name, 

To ftand recorded in the lift of fame ; 

If worth, tranfmitted to fucceflivc heirs, 

Defccnds, unblemiftTd, thro* a thoufand years ; 

1 If Virtue makes nobility a gem. 

And adds a luilre to the antient ftem ; 

If merit only can ennoble birth. 

And peerage fliines diftinguifhed by worth : 

Then you, my lord, the place of honour hold, 

Not meanly bought, nor ever bafely fold. 

The coronet, that wreaths yeur noble brow. 

To noble deeds, in virtue's caufe, you owe. 

The gen'rous fpirit your forefathers warm'd. 

And their brave fouls with dauntlefs courage arm’d. 

By life or death to vindicate their prince, 

And firmly ftand in liberty’s defence. 

With equal ardour in your bofom glows, 

Exalts your thoughts, and all the patriot (hews. 

From a&ive youth to venerable age. 

Your king and country ft ill your zeal engage. 

Ne'er did your tongue begild a rotten caufe. 

Nor gave a fan&ion to oppreflive laws. 

The lubje&'s rights you ever made your own, 

And bravelv fenc'd as you have fenc'd the throne. 

Your uprignt foul, no biafs ever knew. 

But when dill rt fled merit was in view. 

The ruling pafiion of your honed heart, 

Is, where to find, and how reward defert. 

O blelt Scillonians I favourites of Heav'n ! 

To whom fo wife a governor is given, 

You never felt the iron hand of pow’r ; 

Oppreflion never landed oa your fhore; 

The pride of office never frown'd on you ; 

Nor hafyy lawyers do your idands know ; 

No tipftaffg,£ailifts, petty -foggers, dare 
Prefume to ftretch their griping talons there, 

Since a Godolphin, with pacific fway, 

Has rul'd your iftes, as Phoebus rules the day. 
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Thro’ every part he fends his genial heat, 

And fprcaas hij bltffings o’cr your rocky feat, 

Tho’ far divided from. your mother ifle, 

On yon fair freedom looks a friendly fmile. 

On you .bellows whatever Britons boaft, 

And pours her gifts on your inclement coalt. 

But where’s the hope that future bltfling Fills ? 

Whofe is the hand that covers you from ills i 
Grateful confefs on whom you (hall depend. 

And own Godolphin it your noble friend. R. H. 



Scilly joined with Cornwall. 

MR. CAMDEN mentions a tradition of a trad of land called Lionefs, once ftretch- 
ing itfelf farther out as a promontory to the weft. That about the middle-way between 
land’s end and Scilly there are rocks, called, in Corniih, Lcthas, by the Englilh, Seven- 
Stones. That the Corniih call that place within the ftones. Tregva, i. e. a dwelling 
where it has been reported that windows, &c. have been taken up by hooks (for this is 
the beft place for fifhing.) And that from the land’s End to Scilly the water is nearly 
of an equal depth, of about 40 or 60 fathom. 

Mr. Carew is of opinion, that Scilly was once part of the land of Cornwall j and by 
other authorities, found in a very old MS. ((hewing it not improbable) this ifle of Al- 
bion, being once part of the continent of France, was feparated in the lame manner : of 
which alfo fee the extra# of Phil. Tranfa#. No. 35a. p. 589. Britain formerly a Penin- 
iula, by Dr. Mufgrave. He (hews the probability of an Ilthmus, and then of its wearing 
away in a long fpace of time by the flux and re-flux of the tides after an irruption by 
the violent preflure of water driven by the winds out of the Atlantic ocean. The weft 
wind blowing hard for half a year againft Britain and France, as obferved by Julius 
Cxfar. The depth in the {freights of Dover being not above 16 fathom, might be ea- 
fily wore down in fuch a feries of years. He obferves that the ridge of earth jn the 
{freights {hews the land there was once much higher, but reduced as aforefaid ; efpecially 
if it is confidered that the more the bottom of the lea is waflied away, the more level it 
becomes. That the deep, white, flinty and chalky clifts on the oppofite Ihores of the 
Streights, between Dover and Calais, exactly anfwering to each other for above fix 
miles, make it appear that they were feparated as before mentioned, by the walhing away 
of the intermediate earth. That the prefent {fate of Rumney marlh agrees with the 
fuppofition ; for whilft the Ifthmus remained, it diverted the courfe of the tides that way, 
and caufed the overflowing of the fame, by being a plain low bottom. That this marfii 
had once a communication with the fea appears From its ftrong bulwark ; aqd alfo from 
the teeth and bones of a hippopotamus, or foine other fea animal, dug up at Chatham 
( anno 1668) 17 feet deep (vid. Phil. TranfaCtions, No. 272, 275) but an anchor dug 
up thereabouts {hews it more evidently. ’ , 

That after the Ifthmus was broke through, and all obftacles removed, the fea retired 
from Rumney -into its channel; whereby that which was formerly an asftuary, is now 
a fertile plain 20 miles long, and eight broad, yielding good pafture for cattle. fThat 
Ifthmus being admitted, it is eafy to conceive now wolves and other noxious animals 
came into Britain. But on the contrary fuppofition, it will bp abfurd tB imagine that 
they were tranfported hither in veffels for the prefervation of the fpecics. Nor is the 
filenee of the Greeks and Latins, about the breaking through of this Ifthmus, any ob- 
jection, fince the mod antient hiftory is but from that of Herodotus* about 3500 years 
tfeck, and from Noah’s flood 2 800 ; and in fuch a vaft (pact; of time, as from the be- 
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ginning, what conjunction of caufes might happen to produce ftich an effeCt ? by fome 
Virgil is thought to imply as much in the paflage of— “ Penitus toto dbuifos orbe Bri - 
tamos' ' And the learned Britifla antiquary, Jo. Twin de rebus Albonicis, p. 22, is of 
the lame opinion, concerning the word divifos t and that Virgil meant it when he ul'ed 
the exprefiion. Therefore Dr. Mufgrave concludes from the whole, that Britain was 
not originally an ifland, but became fo from a Peninfula by concurrence of fome of the 
aforefaid caufes breaking a paffage through the faid Ifthmus. Nor, fays Mr. Childrey*, 
can I think but that the Scilly iflands were once parts of the main land of England. 
And the like I conceive of Heyfant in France, an ifle lying before the promontory of 
Britain, fevered by degrees each from the other. And to ftrengthen this evidence, it 
may be obferved that the iflands of Scilly having tin m common with the county of 
Cornwall, which no other ifland does produce, is a further probability of their being 
once joined to Cornwall, and therefore fevered from thence either by a gradual in- 
croachment .of the fea, or fome violent irruption. 

The Cornifh land from Plymouth difcovers itfelf to be devoured more and more to 
the weft ward, according to the aforefaid tradition of the trad of Lionefs, being encroach- 
ed upon above half the prefent diftance from the Land’s end to Scilly, whence it is pro- 
bable that the low Ifthmus, once joining Scilly and Lionefs, was firft encroached upon 
in the fame manner. The projecting land being expofed to the concurrence of the 
tides from the Irilh, the Briftol, and Britifh channels, by whofe violence and impetuoftty, 
encreafed by the winds, the loofe earth of the Gulf- rock might be worn away, leaving the 
refutable fubftance behind (landing as it is, in the middle way, betwixt Scilly and Corn- 
wall. Or by whatever violent caufes or irruption of the fea over the land was once made, 
a new tendency of that fluid element was thereby acquired and continued. 

Thefe notions are confirmed by inftances of the incroaehments and retreats of the 
fea, about feveral parts of the Englifh coaft, in later days j particularly the breach 
made by the fea at Dagenham, whereby great part of the Eflex land was overflowed, and 
mult have been wore into a fea, if the timely wifdom and vigilance of a Britilh parlia- 
ment, by fecuring the breach, had not prevented it. 

J. Childrey, of Cornifh rarities, printed anno 166a. 
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A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN: TO WHICH IS SUBJOINED A RE - 
VIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. BY DAVID ROBERTSON, ESQ. 


PREFACE. 

THIS delightful ifland having been hitherto little vifited, cither by the man of letters, 
or the lover of pi&urefque beauty, an attempt to deferibe its truly romantic feenery, 
to delineate the cuftoms and manners of its inhabitants, and from various fources to 
deduce its hiflory, may not prove unacceptable to the public. I do not, however, flatter 
inyfelf with obtaining the approbation of every reader. Some of the natives may be 
offended with the {ketch I have given of their general character : the political parties, 
who have for fome years agitated the country, may affefit to difregard a work, that, in- 
flead of flattering the prejudices of either, expofes the ambitious and interelled views of 
both : while the idolaters of defpotifin may refent my ardent attachment to principles, 
which, I hope, will foon be as univerlal, as they are facred and immutable. 

This volume I do not prefume to fay is exempt from errors: iny heaft however 
acquits me of any intended mifreprefentation. To point out with candour what inad- 
vertencies may occur, will merit my gratitude ; for the fatisfa&ion afforded by the cor- 
rections of the candid critic, can only be furpafled by the pleafure refulting from the ap- 
probation of the generous : but the animadverfions of the illiberal, as they cannot 
pollibly injure my tranquillity of mind, I fhall allow to pafs filently into oblivion. 

London, OBoher i^tb, 179$. t 


A TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Chap. I . — View of the Ifland from Sea . — A Smuggler.— Douglas Bay. — The Salmon 

Fijhery. 

DESIROUS of revifiting a country endeared to me by the remembrance of paft 
pleafures, I devoted the fuminer of 1791 to a tour through this ifland. The profpeci 
of meeting once more with the few friends and companions which time had left me on 
the ifland, feemed to invite me thither ; and from tracing the progrefs of refinement 
in manners, the advances of agriculture, the new channels of trade and commerce, and 
the benign influence of the Britifh government, I promifed myfelf no inconliderable de- 
gree of mental pleafure. • 

With this flattering profpeft I failed from Whitehaven in one of his Majefty's cutters; 
and, as the day was delightfully ferene, in a few hours obferved the mountains of 
Mona breaking from the ambient clouds. On a nearer approach thvy afforded us a 
fublime and pifturefque view : mountain piled upon mountain, extending in a lofty 
range for many miles ; in the centre of which, Snaffield, with awful grandeur, lifted his 
brow to Heaven, and feemed proudly to claim the pre eminence.* 

* The bold and rugged coaft next demanded. our attention ; as at a league’s dis- 
tance it feemed to threaten us with approaching ruin. *In f'&me places it funk into deep 
vol. n. 5 h ‘ anti 
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and gloomy caverns ; and in others was overhung with frowning precipices : while 
the folitary fcre'eches of the fca mews united with the wildnefs of the fcenery, to fill 
the mind with an awful melancholy. 

In a little I dilcovered under the fhelter of Maughold’s Head *, a fmall veffel lying at 
anchor. It proved a fmuggling boat, laden with wine, rum, and tobacco ; and had 
failed from Laxey on the preceding night : hut, unable to reach the Englilh Ihore be- 
fore morning, had retired- under the high land, in expectation that the emfuing night 
would prove more fa vourablc. But how delufive are the hopes of mortals ! Being foon 
difcovered by the cutter, the boat was w ithout any oppolition feized, and the crew tranf- 
ported aboard ourvellcl. The inlulting exultations of the failors, and the gloomy filence 
of the fnmgglers formed an affefting contrail. The owner of the property had in his 
air fomcwhnt fuperior to the reft. His countenance ftrongly expreffed lhame and fullen 
anguillj. As he retired to a corner of the veffel, wringing his hands, I heard him ex- 
claim : “ Now am I ruined indeed ! How lhall I return to my wife and family ?” He 
had once l'een better days. By his father he inherited a fmall eftate in Cumberland ; 
but, one misfortune rapidly fucceeding another, it was firft deeply mortgaged, and then 
fold. To retrieve his misfortunes he engaged in this illicit trade ; and had imprudently 
rifqued, in this firft enterprize, the fragments of his fortune: thereby involving a young 
and numerous family in unexpected ruin. I frequently endeavoured to mitigate his 
forrows ; they would not however admit of confolation. His diftrefs I repreiented 
to the commander of the cutter ; but, though he pitied his calamity, no interccflion 
could then avail. 

This incident I have preferved, as it prefents an awful warning to thofc, w ho, from 
infatuation or habit, prefer this hazardous and illicit manner of acquiring wealth, to the 
flow', but more certain, gain^of honeft indultry. 

Before funfet the breeze which had hitherto proved favourable died away, and for 
fometime we were becalmed in the Bay of Douglas ; which, in the form of a crefcent, 
extends for three miles from Clay-Head to Douglas-Promontory. The evening grew 
more and more licrene : the fetting fim threw a beautiful veil of light over the moun- 
tains; and the evening-iky gave a ruddy tinge to the fcarcely-hcaving ocean. A few 
ftraggling filher-boats were moving homewards The verdure of the fields, the wood- 
circled, hamlets, the flocks fcattered over the mountains, and the fmoke curling from the 
town of Douglas, improved the landfcape, and afforded a plcafing contrail to the gloomy 
fcenes w'e had lately paffed. 

Douglas-Bay is fpacious, and the neighbouring high lands render it an afylum from 
thetempefts of the north, weft, and fouth ; but to the ftorms of the eaft it is greatly 
expofed. Bdth points prefent a dangerous and rocky Ihore. A variety of filh is here 
caught in great abundance. The cod is a high luxury : and the falmon, though fmall, 
equals in delicacy and flavour the choiceft in England ; and during the months of July, 
Auguft; and September, is very plentiful. • ' 

This fifliery has been claimed by the Duke of Athol as one of his manerial rights. 
Since tlje fale of the ifland in 1765, it has been deemed the property of the crowm ; and 
by the Lords of the Treafury is at prelent let at a ium greatly inadequate to its value. 
When the leafe .expires, whether government will at an advanced fum renew it, or re- 
llore the fifliery to theDukt of, Athol, will depend on the report of the five comilfioners, 
lately appointed by the ctown,*to inveftigate the equity of his Grace’s demands. 

A huge promontory. 
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Chap. II. — Arrival at Douglas — Ruinous State of the Harbour — An awful Calamity 

Rejledions. 

Al'TER I had indulged myfelf for fome time in viewing the beautiful and romantic 
fccncry of Douglas-bay, a gentle breeze fprung up, and we arrived at the town about 
nine in the evening. 

The entrance of the harbour is narrow and dangerous, being fenced on each tide by 
a range of precipices. In the centre of thei'e a light-houfe, at once ufeful and orna- 
mental, formerly (tood. This, with a great part of the key, was deftroved by a feverc 
ftorm in 1786 ; and in this ruinous Hate, highly injurious to the public, and fatal to 
many individuals, it has remained ever fince. To enumerate the various fhipwrecks 
this neglect has occafioned, would be unneceflary : but the awful calamity, which hap- 
pened in September 1787, is too interefling to be palled over in filence. I was then in 
Douglas, and ‘never before witnefled fuch a feene of horror. 

The preceding day was delightfully ferene; the fky pure and unclouded ; and the fun 
fhone forth in all his ftrength and beauty. In the morning, abojt four hundred fifher- 
boats appeared in the bay and harbour, deeply laden with herrings, to the amount of 
5000I. Gladnefs fmiled in every eye, and the fong of mirth gave new energy to labour. 
The earlier part of the day was pafled in unlading the boats, and the remainder devoted 
to fellivity. 

The herring-ground was then off Clayhcad and Laxey, about three leagues from 
Douglas. In the evening when the boats again failed thither, there were no indica- 
tions of a change in the weather ; but at midnight a brifk equinoctial gale arolc; and 
the fifhcraien, impelled by their ufual timidity, fled to the harbour of Douglas for 
refuge. 

On the ruins of the Light-houfe is fixed a flender port, from which is hung a fmall 
lantern. This wretched fubftitute was thrown down by one of the firlt boats in its ea- 
gernefs to gain the harbour. The confequences were dreadful. In a few minutes all 
was horror and confufion. The darknefs of the night ; the raging of the fea ; the vef- 
fels dafhing againft the roqks; the cries of the fifhermen, perilling in the waves; and 
the fhrieks of the women afhorc ; imparted fuch a fenfation of horror, as none but a 
fpeftator can pofTibly conceive ! When the morning came, it prefented an awful fpecta- 
cle : the beach and rocks covered with wrecks ; and a group of dead bodies floating 
in the harbour. In fome boats whole families perifhed. The fhore was trowded with 
women : fome in all the frantic agony of grief, alternately weeping over the rorfes of 
father, brother, and hulband ; and others, finking in the embrace of thole, whom, a 
moment before, they imagined were buried in tire waves. The buftle of trade ceaf- 
ed ; its eagernefs yielded to the feelings of Mature ; an awful gloom fat on every coun- 
tenance ; and every bofom either bled with its own anguilh, or fympathized with the 
fufferings of others. 

Dreadful as this calamity was, it did not awaken the parental care of adminiflration ; 
and to this hour the harbour of Douglas remains in the lama ruinous ifate : ulelefs, in a 
g^eat degree, to the public ; fatal to individuals; and a monument of reproach tw 
government *. 

' Since the above was written (1791) I liave, with much pleafure, obferved the attention of goverumcM 
to this fubjeft. A new Key, on a plan at once beneficial and elegant,* hat lately been projected : which, 
I hope, aval be executed in the enfuing fummer. 

Fox 
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For feveral years the revenue of the ifland has been greater than the expenditure : 
and a confidcrable balance is now in the Britilh treafury, which will be annually aug- 
mented. The inhabitants of the Ifle of Man have therefore a juft claim upon government, 
that with their own revenue their principal harbour Ihould be repaired ; and the fafety 
of the public certainly demands, that what nature defigned for a general afylum from 
the tempefts in the neighbouring feas, Ihould not longer remain in ruins. 

Were it rendered fafe and commodious, his Majefty’s cutters would frequently refort 
hither ; and trading veflels, inflead of vainly combating the fury of the waves, would, 
till the ftorm abated, feek Ihelter here. Trade would loon be revived in Douglas, and 
profperity diflufed through the ifland. 


A Deccafd Friend. — Defcriptioit of Douglas. — Duke of Athol' 's refidcncc. — St. George’s 

Chapel. — Epifcopal Anecdote. 

PURE and uninterrupted enjoyment is feldom the lot of mortals : frequently, as 
we raile the cup of pleafure to our lips, it is dafhed by fome unexpected misfortune. 
— The happinefs which 1 had promifed myfelf from an interview with my friends in 
Douglas was fenfibly diminiflied, by not obferving, among the few who welcomed me 
afhore, one who was particularly endeared to me. At a little diltance I faw his favou- 
rite fervant approaching. His locks had grown grey in the fervice of my friend. As 
he advanced, a tear ftarted into his eye ; while his melancholy air fufficiently exprelfed 
“ that my friend was no more.” “My poor matter,** cried Gerard, lhaking his grey 
locks, “is now at reft. “You were abfenr, and his eyes were doled by ftrangers ; 
yet as fome confolation know, that in his laft moments, he tenderly remembered your 
friendlhip. To-morrow I will Ihow you where they, buried him.” “Yes, Gerard, I 
willvifit hie grave : will bathe the turf that covers him with my tears j and figh over 
the confecrated lpot.” — * Here fleeps in peace the friend of mankind !’ 

1 he reader, I flatter myfelf, will forgive this eflufion to the memory of George Parker, 
Efquire * ; when he is informed, that it is a tribute of refpeCl not more due to 
friendlhip than to philanthropy : for his life was an ornament, and his death a real lofs 
to fociety. 

Douglas, or according to the antient orthography, Dufglafs, is now the principal 
town in the ifland. The feat of government is at CalUe-town, about ten miles diftant : 
but trade and commerce have rendered Douglas, in wealth and importance, greatly 
iuperior. 

Near the fouthern point of the bay the town rifes in a triangular form : and in fili- 
ation is both* falubrious and pleafant ; commanding a fine view of the neighbouring 
country, and a molt extenfive profpect of the lea, with the majeftic mountains of Lan- 
ealhire and Cumberland. The town, confidering its extent, is now very populous j 
although, about a century ago, it was* but little more than a group of clay-built 
cottages. The eftablifhmcnt of the excife in England, uniting wi*h other ciKumftances, 
occafioned an influx of wealth into the ifland. The bold adventurer often rapidly and 
unexpectedly, by illicit commerce, acquiring affluence, his paternal hut was foon demo- 
liflicd; and on the favoured fpot was ended a manfion, more flattering to his luxury 
and ambition : while his fefs fortunate neighbour contented himf lf with a refidencc, 
barely adequate to (belter himfPlf and family from the levcritics of the weather. 

This, I prefume, tfill account for the prefent irregularity of the ftreets ; and the fur- 
prize which a ftranger feels, ^ on viewing feveral of the bell houfes hemmed in by fo ‘ 
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many miferable cottages. Several of thefe have, however, been lately demotiffied : 
and a fpirit of architectural elegance feems nowrifingin Douglas ; to winch the Manks 
have many inducements, particularly, from their eafy accefs to fome fine quarries of 
lime, (tone, and marble. 

A fine river, forming the harbour of Douglas, runs dofe by the town. The lioufes, 
which fkirt the banks of the river, have an air of fuperior elegance ; and at high water 
would make, with the (hipping and adjacent fcenery, a pleafing landfcape. 

The refidence of his Grace the Duke of Athol is a (lately edifice. It was built, pre- 
vious to the fale of the ifland, by a merchant in Douglas, at a confiderable expence;' 
and was foon after that tranfa&ion fold to the Duke of Athol for 300I. a memorable 
inftance of the confternation which uni verfally prevailed in the ifland at that period. But 
fometimes how fhort-fighted are mankind ! The re-veftment of the ifland in the crown of 
Great Britain, which the inhabitants then believed would ruin the country, foon proved 
the foundation of all the bleflings which they now enjoy. 

There is a free-fchool at Douglas ; but what perhaps will appear aftonilhing to an 
Englifhman, there is not in the whole ifland a Angle edifice devoted to the reftoration of 
the fick, or the relief of the poor : yet, in few places, is private charity more univer- 
fally liberal. 

On fome rocks, near the mouth of the harbour, is an ancient fort, formerly intended 
for its defence, but now ufed as a temporary prifon for criminals. In the centre of 
the town is a final l chapel, dedicated to St. Matthew, which has little claim to the atten- 
tion of a traveller : but on an eminence, a little weft from Douglas, rifes St. George’s 
chapel ; a modern edifice, at once fpacious and elegant. It was built by fubfcription, 
and the funds were lodged with the Right Reverend George Mafon, bifhop of the di- 
ocefe ; a man, whofe elevation to the epifcopal dignity occafioned his future misfortunes. 

Being railed to the mitre by the generofity or the Athol-family, he devoted himfelf 
to its interefts ; and was eafily feduced to engage, with fome degree of violence, in pro- 
moting his Grace’s well known attempt to re-eftablifh in the ifland fome portion of 
that feudal feverity, which the wifdom of ages had abolifhed. The bifhop profaned 
his fpiritual authority, by directing it againll his political opponents. Bifhop’s Court, 
a manfion formerly confecrated by the venerable piety, meeknefs, and virtue of Bifhop 
Wilfon, now emulated the Vatican. The thunders of the church fhook the ifland : at 
length the civil power arofe and checked epifcopal prefumption. By this falutary in- 
terference, the bifhop’s influence being weakened, and his feelings injured, he foon after 
died, regretting his part temerity. 

At his death there was a great deficiency of the funds which had been entrufted to 
his care. All was anarchy and difeontent. The wealthy creditor was injured ; and 
the indultrious labourer almoft ruined ! Thus, St. George's chapel, in a great meafure, 
on es its prefent fplendour to the diftreffes of many individuals : a reflexion equally 
afflicting to the pious and humane. 
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Chap. IV. — View of Society in Douglas. — Propenftty of the inferior C/aff'es to Gam - 

bling. — The Theatre. — Prejudices of the Natives.— -Prodigality of the Englijls. — An 

affefling Story. 

DOUGLAS, from its trade and commerce *, is the moft important town in the 
"ifland ; and its inhabitants, from their intercourfe with Grangers, the moft polifhcd in 
their manners. But Douglas is not only the chief feat of commerce: it is alfo the prin- 
cipal refidence of the Englifli. Officers on half pay, and gentlemen of fmall fortunes 
refort hither ; invited by the abundance of the neceffaries, and the eafy acccfs to the 
luxuries, of life. Befides thefe, there are feveral decayed merchants who have fought 
(helter here from the perfecution of unrelenting creditors f : thefe Kve in retirement, 
and feldom mingle with their more independent countrymen. 

To the fociety of the Englilh Douglas is confiderably indebted. They have given 
life and gaiety to the town; and have contributed to polifh the manners of the natives. 
Convivial focieties, affemblies, and card-parties, are now frequent among the higher 
circles of Douglas. Whift is their favourite game; and they feldom play high. Cards 
are however introduced on every occafion, and generally accompanied with a plenitude 
of excellent wines. 

Among the inferior daffies gaming is far more pernicious. Inebriation is here its 
conftant attendant. The taverns are nightly filled with tradefmen; who, on the chance 
of a card, a die, or a billiard-ball, will hazard their laft farthing. When carried to this 
cxcefs, gaming is highly criminal. The mind, infatuated with play, becomes blind to 
every danger ; regardlefs of every duty ; and callous to every attachment. The 
gamefter not only rufhes on precipitately to his own ruin ; he frequently involves the 
innocent therein : and hott greatly mud it heighten his diftrefs to reded, that by 
this infatuation to play, he may have reduced a virtuous wife and late-flourifhing 
family to mifery ! Yet, in Douglas, there are fomc awful monuments of this wrctch- 
ednei's. 

Although the liberal arts have few votaries here, a neat theatre has been eroded by 
Captain Tenifon, with the benevolent defign of contributing to the relief of the poor. 
But from the penury of dramatic genius in this country, his charitable intentions 
have been hitherto fruftrated : and experience has lately (hewn, that here the ad- 
mirers of the drama are too inconfidcrable to fupport, even for a few weeks, a regular 
company. t 

The harmony of fociety in Douglas is fometimes marred by mutual prejudices. In 
many of the natives, notwithftanding a fhow of politenefs and hofpitality, there is a fe- 1 
cret averfion to flrangers : and in feveral of the Englifh an unreafonable contempt of 
the Manks. The one is deemed too fhre\vd and felfifh ; and the other too prodigal. 
The Manfman has been accufed of feeking intereft with infatiabld avidity, iA all his pur- 
fuits ; and the Englishman, with much juftice, has been upbraided with facrificing every 

* A* Douglas i be principal port of the ifland, I intend to give an ample account of its prefent trade 
and commerce, after the topographical department of the work. 

t The Ifle of Man is univet Tally accounted an afylum to thofe, who have contr ived debts during their 
refldencc in htitain or Ireland ; and prefumingonthis, fome have fled hither and defrauded their creditors : 
out, at prefent, there is no law exifling in this ifland, which protciti a debtor from the proftcution of his < 
creditor, when the debt is fufficiently proved. 

• objed 
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objefl to prefent enjoyment : while thefe prejudices are frequently heightened, by the 
thoughtlels prodigality of ihe Granger involving him in debt to the native, and thereby 
fubjetting him to the incivilities of an importunate creditor. 

Many of the Englifh gentlemen, refident here, are more acquainted with convivial 
enjoyments than with the pleafures of retirement. They are more Bon Vivants, than 
Penferofos. Accordingly, the feftive entertainments of the Englifh are numerous and 
fplendid ; while each Itudies to emulate the other by the fumptuoufnefs,or delicacy, of 
his table, and the variety and profufion of his wines. But this prodigality of the Eng-" 
lifh, frequently exceeding their income, becomes highly culpable. It injures the na- 
tives : it affe£ts the credit of other ft rangers ; and often precipitates themfelves into 
the deepeft dirt refs. Omitting many recent inftahees of this, I (hall felert one which 
happened feme years ago, as it was attended with a circumftance peculiarly affeifting. 

Captain was a gallant veteran, who had fuffered and bled for his country, 

in the wilds of America. Having there diftinguifhed himfelf by cool intrepidity, at the 
dole of that unfortunate war, he returned with the troops to England; where he was 
foon afterwards reduced to half-pay. With this pittance he retired to Douglas. His 
daughter, a young, beautiful, and accompliftied woman, attended him. Her beauty was 
foftened by a penfive melancholy, arifing fiom the perfidy of a wretch, who, under the 
moll facred vows, had violated her honour. On their arrival they attracted general 
attention. He was refpefted for his valour, and (he efteemed for her beauty." They 
were every where received with a fplendid hofpitality ; which the pride of the gallant 
veteran endeavoured to return and emulate. But this profufe generofity foon exhaufted 
his finances ; and ere his next half pay could relieve him, he was arrefted and impri- 
foned. Every frown of fortune the veteran bore with the dignity of virtue. His daugh- 
ter’s prefence illuminated the horrors of a prifon. With filial piety Ihe mitigated his 
forrows ; and in her tendernefs he forgot for a while the injuries of mankind. This, 
however, was a deceitful calm ; for a few weeks revealed the daughter’s fliaino, and 
brought the father’s grey hairs with anguifh to the grave. Being exquifitely alive to 
the honour of a foldier, his feelings could not brook the difhonour of his daughter. 
Under fuch a weight ofmifery he funk; yet in his laft moments he tenderly embraced, 
and poured forth bleftings over his deluded child. Her anguifh was inexpreflible. She 
buried her father : but did not long furvive him. Her frame was too delicate to fup- 
port the anguifh of her mind. She languifhed ; fhe funk ; and at length fought in a 
better w-orld that peace, which had been denied her in this, 


Chap. V.—Tbe Nunnery.-— Female Piety. — Kirk-Braddan. — Veneration of the Monks 
t for their deceafed Friends . — View of the Country round Douglas.— Advances of Agri- 
culture. — Abundance . of the Ifland. 

AT a little diftance from Douglas is fituated, in a mod delightfql folitude, the 
Nunnery. Clofe by the modern building is a venerable relique of the ancient priory ; 
which, according to the Manks’ tradition, was founded in the fixth century, by Saint 
Bridget, when fhe came to receive the veil of virginity from St. Maughqld. From the 
pious celebrity of its foundrefs, the monaftery was foon tenanted by female votaries ; 
fome of whom ycre compelled by parental ambition, while others were deluded by vi- 
. fionary joys, to fruftrate the benignity of Nature, by facrificing their youth and beauty 
At the ferine of fupcrftition. Yet, amid the gloom of this once-hallowed fpot, devo- 
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tion might fometimes heighten the raptures of the enthufiaft ; or religion, with her 
heavenly balm, heal the wounds of the unfortunate. 

The Priorcfs of Douglas was anciently a baronefs of the ifle. Her perfon was fa- 
cred } her authority dignified ; her revenue extenfive ; and her privileges important. 
She held courts in her own name ; and from the Lord's Court (he frequently de- 
manded her vaifals, and tried them by a jury of her own tenants. When l'uch was her 
temporal authority, it may be prefumed of her fpiritual jurisdiction, that 

Here perchance a tyrnnt-abbefs reign’d. 

Who rul’d the eloiiler with an iron-rod # . ,f 


But every veftige of her magnificence and dignity has long fince vanifhed, except the 
ruins of the convent where (lie once prefided : and even thefe, when a few years have 
glided away, will alfo difappear. Every ornament of its former grandeur is now le- 
velled with the ground ; the mouldering walls are mantled with ivy ; cluttering wild- 
flowers crown their fummit ; and the whole ruin, being fhaded with aged trees, is at 
once gloomy and romantic. 

The modern building has an air of elegance fuperior to any other in the ifland. The 
gardens are fpacious and luxuriant ; and the furrounding fields, being highly culti- 
vated, and finely interfperfed with woods and waters, prefent an exquinte landfcape. 
In this charming retirement, once confecrated to piety, but now facred to hofpitaliiy. 
Captain Taubman, the worthy proprietor, enjoys, “ Otium cum dignitatc not more 
ellcemed by ftrangers, for his politenefs and generality, than refpeCtcd by the natives, 
for his worth and benevolence. 

About a mile from the nunnery, bofomed in a group of aged trees, appears the ve- 
nerable Kirk-Bra ddan f. The furrounding feenery is folemn and romantic. The laft 
time I vifited this facred folitude was on a fine fummer evening. The ruddy fun was 
finking behind the weftern hills ; and his parting beams (hone faintly on the church- 
yard. Beneath, the river, in many a maze, murmured along its root-inwoven banks ; 
while, overhead, a few folitary rooks had perched their nefts on the fummit of the trees. 
The gales of evening fighed among the groves : and at intervals the tones of the death- 
bell iflued from the church. A iolemn calm breathed around : and every object in- 
fenfibly difpofed me to a pleafing, yet awful melancholy j reflecting, as I trod above the 
venerable dead, 

M Time was, like me, they life pofleft, 

And time will be when I (hall reft.” 

In this hallowed fpot the inhabitants of Douglas, and the rude forefathers of the 
neighbouring hamlets, fleep in peace. Here the green turf lies lightly on the breafts of 
fome ; and there, the Jong grafs waves luxuriant over others ; while all around 

,4t Spme frail memorial /till ere&ed nigh, . 

With uncouth rhymes and (hapelefs fculpture deck?, 

Implotcs the pafling tribute of a figh.” 

The Manks' are folicitous to pay every veneration due to deceafed friends. When 
an inhabitant dies, he is attended to the church-yard by a great concourfe of friends 

- Jcrtiingham. 

f Braddan, in the Manks’ language, fignifics a Salmo* ; and this church probably derive* its name /iron. 

vicinity to a river which abounds jvith this delicate ftfh. 
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and neighbours. Before the corpfe a funeral hymn is fung, which doles on leaving the 
tovvn * ; but is refumed on approaching the place of burial. The corpfe is then in- 
terrcd, according to the rites of the church of England : the folemnity of which, at 
Kirk-Braddan, is confiderably heightened by the quiet and gloom of the furrounding 
fcencry. 

Colonel Townlcy, in his voluminous Journal of Trifles, has been pleafed to give a lu- 
dicrous account of Kirk-Braddan. With fuch puerilities the old gentleman mi"ht have 
amufed himfelf and his friends. Buf why Ihould he have increafed them by his mis-ri- • 
prefentations ; and then, to gratify his fpleen, obtruded them on the public ? 

Befides the Nunnery, there are feveral houfes plcafantly fituatein the neighbourhood 
of Douglas. Of thefe I fhall only enumerate Athol Lodge, the prefent refidence of * 
Lord Henry Murray ; Uallaughton, enlivened by the generous conviviality of Captain 
Southcote ; and the Hague, the feat of the late Richard Betham, I,L. D.; a gentleman, 
whofe erudition was truly refpettable ; and to whofe politenefs and friendship I am high- 
ly indebted. ° 

The land round Douglas, though perhaps not the richeft, is certainly the bed culti- 
vated in the ifland. Of late years feveral Englifh farmers, finking under the accumu- 
lated taxes of their own country, have retired to a land, as yet exempt from fuch op- 
preflion. Here they enjoy peace and abundance; while the fuccefs attending their agri- 
cultural labours feems at length to have roufed the Manks from their lethargy. The 
marfliy grounds are now drained ; the wafte lands enclofed, and nourilhed with lime, 
marie f, and fea-weed ; cultivation begins to throw a rich verdure over hill and vale ; 
and the yellow harvefts now wave luxuriant “ o’er the fmiling land.” The value of 
landed property, of courfe, is now confiderably increafed ; the country enriched by 
the exportation of produce ; and the markets at home abundantly ftored with a variety 
of provifions. Eggs, butter, and poultry, are here very plentiful. Beef feldom exceeds 
ad. a pound ; mutton is equally cheap, and perhaps the mod delicious in the world. 
Pork is Hill cheaper. The pigs fed at home are reafonably large ; and have fometimes 
a filhy flavour : but there is a fmall fpecies, called Purs, which run wild on the moun- 
tains, and are efteemed a molt admirable delicacy. Hares, partridges, and moor-game 
arc plentiful : and of fifh there is great variety. 

From this abundance of domeftic comforts, and the plenitude of foreign luxuries, 
perfons of fmall fortunes here enjoy life in its full flow: for here, the oppreflion of game- 
laws, land-taxation, and excife-eftablilhment are utterly unknown J. 

In permitting one article of commerce the Manks are certainly culpable. Great 
quantities of excellent grain are annually exported ; and in return very indifferent flour 
is imported for domcilic confumption. But this error will, I hope, in a ’few months 
be remedied ; for, fince 1 left the ifland, Captain Taubman has informed me, that on 
bis eftates grain-mills arc now ere&ing, which will foon be fufficlen't for the fupply of 
the ifland. The fame gentleman has lately endeavoured to promote among his* coun- 
trymen a more univerfal fpirit for agriculture: and as a ftriking proof .of its bleflings. 


* The Manks* church -yard* arc generally in fome romantic fpot, retired from the towns and villages, 

•J* Iii the north fide of the iiland marie is very plentiful. The {weepings of the red-herring houfes are 
adeemed a rich manure. , # 

J The only taxes in the ifland arc ios. 6d. on each publican per annum; 5s. 1 2d. on grey-hounds and 
pointers 5 and 5d other dogs. Thefe taxes, with a very moderate ftatute duty, are appropriated to the 
repairs of the public roads ; which are, iff general, equal to any in England; without being fettered at every 
^turning with odious imports ; in he whole ifland there is not a tingle turnpike. Th# mercantile imports 
| fhall afterwards mention. * 
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has cultivated a hill in the vicinity of Douglas, which, a few years fince, was one of the 
mod barren fp'ots in the iiland. Ilis patriotic cnterprize certainly merits imitation ; for 
with every advance of agriculture, the comforts of life, and confequently the happinefs 
of fociety, gradually increafe. 


Chap. VI. — Newtown. — - Balafalla. — - The Cotton-Works . — The Dcemjier' s-Court. — - 
Propenftty of the Monks to trifling I. itigations. 

HAVING palled a few weeks at Douglas, in vifiting thofe feenes which had once 
been the witnefs of my earlier pleafurcs, I was induced by two of my friends to accom- 
pany them in an ambulatory excurfion round the iiland. 

We fet out from Douglas early in the morning. The weather was delightfully ferene. 
As we palled the nunnery, the fun in all his glory, broke from the horizon. Nature 
feemed to rejoice at his return. The ocean imbibed his rofy beams; and the mountains 
of Mona flamed with his radiance. The neighbouring vales were in luxuriant bloffom, 
and exhaled the fragrance of the morning ; while the furrounding groves poured forth 
the melting melodies of rapture and love. 

The next object which engaged our attention w r as a bevy of country-lafl’es, going at 
that early hour to Douglas-market. They were l'eated on fmall horfes with panniers ; 
one fide of which were filled with the produce of their little farms, and the other ge- 
nerally balanced with pebbles. The rofe of health w'as glowing on their cheek ; and 
gladnefs fihiled in every eye. Their deportment was model! and unaffe&ed ; and, as 
they advanced, with an air of the fweeteft fimplicity they wilhed us good morning. — 
“ Happy fouls !” I exclaimed, “ unacquainted are ye with that courtly polilh, which 
refines away every virtue. Your homely falutation is genuine politenefs ; for it is the 
olfspring of truth and benevolence !” 

Soon after parting with this ruftic group of beauty and innocence, we came to New- 
town, the refidence of Sir Wadfworth Bulk, Attorney-General of the iiland. The 
lioufe is elegant : and Sir Wadfworth’s fine tafle endeavoured to einbellifli foine of the 
neighbouring fields ; but the fterility of the foil, in a great meafure, has fruitrated every 
attempt. Yet, in this retirement Sir Wadfworth devotes himlelf to the purfuits of li- 
terature and the enjoyment of domeftic virtues. 

At a tittle diftance from Newtown, on the top of a mountain. Sir Wadfworth eretted 
a pillar inferibed to the Queen, in commemoration of His Majefly’s recovery in 1789 ; 
which has little to recommend it to a traveller’s attention, except the loyalty it expreffes. 
To the filhermen on this fide of the iiland, it however proves, from its elevation, an 
excellent fea-mark. 

After leaving Newtown we proceeded to Balafalla, a neat village, pleafantly fituated 
about two miles from Callletown. Here is a cotton-work, belonging to Meffrs. De-la- 
Prime ; which is conducted on the fame principles with thofe in Lancalhirc, and gives 
employment to* many poor families in the neighbourhood. The raw cotfon is imported 
from* Liverpool, and, when fpun, is fent to Manchcllcr. The vicinity of the iiland to 
thefc markets, united with other circumltanc^s which I {hall afterwards mention, renders, 
this country highly advantageous for the eftablilhments of fuch works. Is it not then 
afionifhing, that this fliouLd be the only one in the iiland ; when private interef! fo con- 
Ipicuoufly unites with public good for (fllablifliing them in this country' ? 

But the village of Balafalla at prefent acquires a greater degree of importance from 
the refiuer.ee of the Dee^nltqr, or Chief Juftice of the iiland, than from the cottov- 

works. 
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works. There were formerly two Deemfters; one for the northern, and the other for 
the fouthem divifion of the ifland : but the prefent Deemfter, Thomas Moore, Efq. 
a man of confiderable abilities and penetration, enjoys the honours and emoluments of 
both offices ; a regular court being held at Balafalla for the fouth divifion of the ifle, 
and an occafional one at the north fide for that department 

This office was anciently of great dignity. The Deemfters were not only the chief 
Judges of the ifle ; they were alfo the Lord’s Privy-counfellors : and their influence 
over the people, in fome degree, refembled the civil authority of the ancient Druids. 
They were efteemed the venerable oracles of juftice, and in their bofoms refided the 
laws, which only on important occasions, were divulged to the people f. 

In each of the four towns there is a bailiff, or inferior judge, who gives judgement for 
fmall debts, not exceeding forty (hillings of Manks’ currency. But all money-litigations 
to a greater amount, and profecutions for defamation, perfonal injuries, &c. &c. are ge- 
nerally brought before the Deemfter at Balafalla : who either determines them accord- 
ing to his own judgement ; or (hould they be important, deems them to be decided by a 
jury at common-law, where he fits as one of the judges. 

The Manks have a culpable propenfity to trifling litigations. A rafh word, a cho- 
leric a £lion, or a wound which the hand of friendfhip might eafily have healed,, is by 
the malicious induftry of thofe who batten on the follies and erro.s of mankind, fwelled 
into an intolerable offence. Both parties prepare for the combat ; and both are confi- 
dent of fuccefs. This depends on the juftice of his caufe ; and that on the abilities of 
his attorney, or the accommodating evidence of his witneffes. At length the eloquence 
of the Manks bar begins to flow. Impertinence, and indolence, are copioully poured 
forth by the one pleader ; and as liberally returned by the other : and when the attor- 
nies have exhaufted their potent eloquence, and a few witneffes have been permitted to 
perjure themfelves, the bufinefs generally terminates in favour of the party whofe wit- 
nefl'es have been leaft fcrupulous. 

Surely, fuch an encouragement of idlenefs, malevolence, and perjury, ought to be 
checked. Trifling difputes ought to crufhed in their infancy ; and the litigious punifti- 
ed : while the profeflional promoters of this infamous traffick ought to be banifhed 
from fociety, as enemies to focial concord and happinefs. The afperity of this reflec- 
tion may be applied to individuals, but ought not to be extended to the profeffion of 
the law ; for in every country I believe there are lawyers of integrity and benevolence, 
who, as well defending the innocent, as profecuting the guilty, certainly merit the ap- 
probation of mankind. Even in this ifland I could mention fome gentlemen, who, fen- 
lible of the dangerous tendency of the trifling litigations fo frequently agitated at Bala- 
falla, confine their pleadings to the courts of common law and chancery. . 


Chap. VII. — The Abbey. — Its ancient Dignity. — Refleflions on Monajlical Injlitufiom 

An interejiing Story. 

t t 

AT a little diftance from Balafalla is pleafantly fituated the venerable abbey of St. 
Mary of Rulhen, founded in the year 1098, by one Mat. Manis, a perfon whofe wifdom 
and virtue railed him, by the univerfal confent of the people, to the diadem of the iflcsj 
and from founding this monaftery, it may be prefumed, that* his piety was not inferior 

Since tins was written, at the requifition of the Duke of Athol, a Deemfter /or the northern depart - 
• ment has been again appointed. 

t This concealment of the laws is an undoubted relic of Druidifqj. 

S I 2 
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to his "other virtues. This religious eflablifhment confided of an abbot and twelve 
monks ; who a5J fird lived by their manual labour, and denied themfelves the iiulul :;etic ; 
of wearing flioes, furs, and linen ? or of eating flefh, except on journeys. But this 
apoltolical mo ie of living did not long continue. Their primitive humility, !aK u v , 
and ielf-deni.il, foon yielded to monattick pride, luxury, and indolence. Their ret "me 
was incrcafed by a third of the tithes of the whole kingdom of Man. Magnificent 
buildings were added to the original edifice. Their rooms became more lumptuous ; 
their habit more commodious ; and their table far more luxations. 1’icir orchards, 
which from ‘nation were finely (heltcred, became more fpacious and abundant; while 
their extenfive lands, from cultivation, grew every day or greater value. Thtir tempo- 
ral dignity was alfo incrca f ed. The abbot became a baron of the' iflanJ ; was inverted 
with power to hold temporal courts in his own name; and could exempt his own te- 
aiant, although a criminal, from the fentence of the Lord’s Court ; and try him by a 
jury of his own vafials. 

However highly we may condemn that plenitude of power, with which the dignita- 
ries of the church were formerly entruited ; however juftly we may accufe them of 
ambition, indolence, and fenfuality : let us not obliterate their virtues, by a remem- 
brance of their crimes ; but recollect, that from the barbarity of Goths and Vandals, 
fcience, with her beauteous train, fought an afylum amid monaltical gloom and luper- 
ftition; from whence file afterwards burd on an admiring world, in all her light and 
beauty. Nor were thofc infiitutions unfavourable to humanity, conli dering the Lrocity 
of the ages to which we now allude. The il ranger frequently bldfed the hofpitality, 
and the poor, the bounty, of the monks ; while the fick were vifiteJ, and “ the oil of 
gladnefs” poured into the wounds of the afflicted. 

The monks of Rufhen Abbey were of the Cifiertian order ; and were not inferior to 
their brethren in hofpitality and beneficence : for, according to an ancient writer, 
“ .they were accounted the almoners of the poor.” The election of their abbot was ge- 
nerally fanftioned by the approbation of the abbot of Furnefs ; to whom not only 
this monaltery, but perhaps even the bilhoprick of the illand was in fomc degree 
fubjedl *. 

Many of the kings of the ifles being interred in this abbey, it was not only liberally 
endowed but richly decorated. In the year 1 3 1 6 it was however plundered by Richard 
le Mandeville ; who, with a numerous train of Irifh, landed at Rannefway on alanfion- 
day ; defeated the Manks, and ravaged their country : however, after a month’s refi- 
dence, he re-imbarked with his people for Ireland. 

Rufhen-abbey, with the adjoining lands, is now the property of the Deem ft er. Every 
veftige of its* interior magnificence has difappeared ; but the ruins of this venerable mo- 
naftery (till retain an air of gloomy grandeur. 

The abbey-bridge is fituated in a romantic fpot, and by the Manks is efteemed of great 
antiquity. Near the monaflcry is (hewn a tomb (tone of one of the abbots, which is 
dillinguifhed by, the paftoral daft' and a broad fword ; denoting lie had as well temporal, 
as fpiritual, authority. There is, however, no- date or infeription now vifible. 

# The following account of this abbey il taken from Tanner's Notrtia Monafiica : 

44 Ruffin or Ryfnen, Cillerti?n abbey. A religious foundation is faid to have been begun here A D. 
IC9W, by Mac Manis, governor of the ifle ; but Olave, king of Man, giving to me pofTeflipiiK here to the, ab- 
bey of Fro m s, in Laneafhirc, Ivo 0/ Evan, abbot there, built a Ciftcrciau abbey bvre, A. L>. 1 1 54, to the 
honour of the bleffed vitgin, and made it fubordinate to Fumes. A. D. 119 iht_ monks removed to Duf- 
gla« or Douglas ; where they continued four yeaja, and then returned to Ruffin, and flouriflicd there till 
forne time after* th? f jppreffion 0/ thofc houfics in England^ 


* Before 
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Before I leave this once hallowed place, it may not be improper to prefent the reader 
with a (hort piece of monailic hii'tory ; which fhall be given without an^ comment; pre-* 
mifing only, that there are ftill fome vefiiges of a lubterraneous road, leading from the 
abbey to thecaftle, that Item to confirm what tradition has preferved. 

In the thirteenth century, Ivar, a young and gallant knight, was enamoured of the 
beauteous Matilda. Her birth and fortune were inferior; but his generous mind dif- 
dained fuch di Hi actions. He loved, and was moft ardently beloved. The fanttion of 
the king was alone wanting to confunnnate their bappinefs. To obtain this, lvar, in 
obedience to the cuflora of the ifland, prefented his bride to Reginald, a gay and amo- 
rous prince ; who, flruck with the beauty and innocence of Matilda, heightened by 
an air of modelly, immediately, for fome pretended crimes, banilhed lvar from, his pre- 
knee, and by violence detained the virgin. Grief and indignation alternately fwelled 
her boft>m, till from the excefs of anguilh file hulk into a ftate of infenfibility. On. 
awakening, her virtue was infulted by the approaches of the tyrant. She was how- 
ever deaf to his infinuations ; and only fniiled at his menaces. Irritated at her con- 
tempt, and flatte ring hiuifelf that feverity would fubdue her truth and challitv, he im- 
prifoned her in the molt iolitary apartment of the cable ; where, for fome months, {he 
pa (Ted the tedious night and day in tears ; far more folicitous for the fate of Ivar, than 
abetted by her own misfortunes. 

In the mean time, Ivar, failing in his attempt to revenge his injuries, a burned the mo- 
nadic habit, and retired into Rulhen-abbey. Here he dedicated his life to piety ; but 
his heart was flill devoted to Matilda. For her he fighed ; for her he wept ; and to 
indulge his borrows without rellraint, would frequently withdraw into the gloomieft fo- 
litudcs. In one of thofe folitary rambles he difeovered a grotto, which had been long 
unfrequented. The gloom and lilence of this retirement correfponding with the an- 
guilh of his mind, he fauntered onward, without reflecting where the lubterraneous 
path might condutt him. His imagination was pourtraying the graces of Matilda, while 
his heart was bleeding for her fufferings. From this reverie of woe he was however 
loon awoke by the fhriek of a female. Advancing eagerly, he heard in a voice nearly 
exhaulted — “ Mother of God! Save Matilda?” while through a chink in the barrier 
which now feparated them, he faw the virgin, with dilhe veiled hair and throbbing bo- 
fom, about to be facrificed to the luft and violence of Reginald. Rage and madnefs 
gave new energy to Ivar ; who, forcing a paflage through the barrier, rubied upon the 
tyrant ; and, feizing his fword, which lay carelefsly on tire table, plunged it into its 
mailer’s bofom. 

The tyrant died : and the lovers through this fubterrancous communication cfcaped 
to the iea-lide.; where they fortunately met with a boat which conveyed ‘them to Ire- 
land : and in this kingdom the remainder of their years was devoted to the mob. exqui- 
fite of all human felicities ; the raptures of a generous love, heightened by mutual 
admiration and gratitude. • 

This is the iub fiance of the tradition ; but according to fome of the.Manks records, 
Reginald was flain by lvar, not in the caftle of Ruihen, but in a neighbouring meadow. 
This variation of the feene however does not materially aft'ett the credit of the tradition ; 
as the Manks hiftorians impute Reginald’s death,, not fo much to I vat’s ambition, as 
to his revenge of private injuries. * 


Chair. . 
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Chap. VIII.— 'Derby-Haven . — The Calf of Man.— Its romantic Solitude.— An Anchorite . 

WE paffed the day at Balafalla, and next morning proceeded through fome roman- 
tic fcenery to Derby-liaven, a fmall village which only claims attention from its excel- 
lent harbour. In a little ific dedicated to St. Michael, a tort was erefted by one of the 
Earls of Derby, with a view of defending the entrance of the haven. Though the 
tower is now falling to decay, part of the Derby arms may (till be traced over the en- 
trance, dated 1667. Near the tower is a ruined chapel, in which the remains of an 
altar piled up with rude Hones, are Hill vifiblc. But the fine view we had of Caftle- 
town and its romantic bay, afforded us far more pleafure than our refearches among 
thofe ruins. 

At Derby-Haven we engaged a boat for the Calf ; where, after a very pleafant fail, 
we arrived about noon. The Calf is feparated from the main ifland by a very narrow 
rocky channel, through which the tide rulhes with aftonifhing violence. The ifle is 
about five miles in circumference : and is fenced round by gloomy caverns and ftu- 
pendous precipices ; which not only feem to threaten immediate diffolution to every ap- 
proaches but really prove fatal to many mariners. A few years fince, a Ruffian vefl'el, 
of 700 tons burthen, was dalhed to pieces againft thefe rocks, and every one of the nu- 
merous crew perifhed. The caves and precipices of the Calf are tenanted by a great 
variety of fea-birds, whofe flirill difeordant tones increafe the wildnefs of the fcenery. 
Gulls, wild-pigeons, and puffins, are the mofl numerous. This laft bird is not to be 
feen in any part of the main ifle. The Calf (I prefume from its folitarinefs ) is its only 
refidencc. It breeds in the rocks ; and though remarkably fat and of a filhy tafte and 
flavour, is efteemed by many of the natives as a great delicacy. 

We landed in a fmall creek j and, leaving the failors beneath, with fome difficulty 
and danger, gained an eminence, from which we had a fpacious and delightful profpeft 
of the ocean, with a variety of Ihipping for many leagues ; terminated on the l’outh by 
the high mountains of Wales, and on the welt by Ireland : while around lay the broad 
fummit of the Calf covered with rich verdure, and underneath the rich vallics of the 
neighbouring fhore. 

This ifle is the property of the Duke of Athol, and the land, with fome little atten- 
tion, would afford excellent pafturage. Several black cattle were grazing around ; 
and formerly there was a large flock of flieep : but thefe, having only an old Ihepherd 
and his wife tp protect them, foon became a prey to the nightly depredators from the 
neighbouring ifland. 

In the clofe of the laft century, one of the Earls of Derby was fb charmed with the . 
beauty yid variety of the fpot, that he fent over fome quantities of red and fallow deer j 
but thele have long fince difappeared. H’are, partridge, and heath-game, are however 
plentiful ; and t<J the few fportfmen who vifit this fpot afford ample amufdment. But 
at prefent what conllitutes the chief importance of the Calf are the rabbits ; the fkins 
of which, with the feathers of the fea birds, lately produced more than 200I. per annum. 
In our ramble round this fplirary ifle we could difeover no human veftige, except a (hep- 
herd’s hut now falling to decay. Near the middle of the Calf there are three pointed 
pillars, which from their novelty claimed our attention ; one half from the bafe beifig 
of a black bafl-ird marble, and the other of a fhining fpar, white as the new-fallen fnow. t 

Solitude is ‘frequently the # nurje of woe! The wounded hart feeks the deepeft (hade ; 
and the man of lorro\v the moft folitary retreat. According to tradition, this fpot was 
' ‘ . ‘ once 
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once the hannt of a woe-worn hermit, who by his fplendour and affluence had Seen dif- 
tinguifhed in the court of Queen Elizabeth; but having, through an ill-founded jealoufv, 
murdered a mod beautiful woman, he fought fhelter here from the vengeance of her 
friends. Squalid in his attire, .uncouth in his perfon, and wounded in his mind, amid 
the caves and lonely recedes of the Calf, he lengthened out a milerable exigence; atoning 
by the fevered mortifications for his criminal temerity. 

The day, being delightfully ferene, was highly favourable to our excurfion ; but the 
fhades of evening now warned us to retire : when, after a long and lingering look on 
this very romantic folitude, we defcended to our boat ; and enjoying another charming 
fail, arrived at Cadletown, highly pleafed with the amufeinent of the day. 

Chap. IX. — Ca/lletown. — The Cajlle . — Its ancient Dignity and Importance. — Misfor- 
tunes of the Count fs of Derby. — Governor of the IJland. — Adminifiration of Juf- 

ticc , t sic. 

CASTLETOWN, though dignified with the refidence of the governor of the ifle, is in 
wealth and mercantile importance greatly inferior to Douglas. It is however an airy and 
pleafant town ; and though confiderably finaller, furpafies the other in neatnefs; the 
houfes being more uniformly elegant, and the dreets more fpacious and regular. The 
town is divided by a fmall creek, which opens into a rocky and dangerous bay. The 
difficulty of entering its harbour certainly in fome degree injures its commerce. A 
confiderable quantity of grain is however annually exported ; and a variety of mer- 
chandize imported : but the articles of rum, wine, fugar, tobacco, &c. according to the 
regulations of the cudotns, being admiflible only into the port of Douglas, are from thence 
conveyed to the other towns of the ifiand. 

In the centre of the town, Caftle-Rufhcn rears his gloomy and majedic brow, and 
for feveral miles overlooks the fubjeft country. This folid and magnificent pile was 
raifed in the year 9G0, by Guttred, a prince of the Danifh line, who lies oblcurely bu- 
ried in the edifice he had founded ; leaving it as the mod durable monument of his 
regal dignity. It is built on a rock ; and before the introduction of artillery was deemed 
impregnable. The figure of the cadle is irregular ; and by fome travellers is faid to 
refembie that of El (more. A done glacis, luppoled to have been built by Cardinal 
Wolfey, furrounds it. For feveral ages it has braved the injuries of time ; and dill 
retains, with its towers and battlements, the gloomy and formidable grandeur of Gothic 
architecture. 

Before the fubjugation of Man by the Knglifh, the kings of the ifland redded here 
in all the warlike pomp of thofe barbarous ages; fupporting their fplcndbur and dignity 
by oppreffing, or defiroying, mankind. 

In the annals of mddern hidory the ifle of Man is didinguiflied by Hume, as the lad 
place in Europe, tributary to the Englilh, which yielded to the arms of the 'republic. 
After the dccollation^f James, the feventh Earl of Derby i.for his anthufiaflic loyalty 
to Charles the firll) his lady, a French woman of princely birth and heroic fpirjt, fought 
with her children an afylum in Cadle Rulhen ; and prefuming on the valour of Sir 
Thomas Armltrong *, the fidelity of Captain Chriflianf, and the attachment of the 
iflanders, flattered herlelf with the hopes of defending it againd the republican army. 
However, when Colonels Birch and Duckenfield, with ten armed veflels invaded tlu. 


Governor of the Cattle. 
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iJland, (!hriftian, either poffeffing lefs zeal, or more prudence than his lady, furrendered 
this fort-refs to thfeir firft lummons ; and thereby faved the inhabitants of the ifle from 
blood-flied and mifery : yet, for this generofity he has been reprefented by the fyco- 
phants of royalty, as the betrayer, w hile in truth he was, the preferver, of his country. 

The pride of the Countefs of Derby was feverely wounded by this event. She was, 
however, honoured with generofity and refpeft, during her captivity in Caftle Rulhen. 
The republican foldiers, remembering her gallant defence of Latham-houfe, admired 
her heroifm : the officers emulated each other, in. paying a juft deference to the dignity 
of her mind, and the delicacy of her fex : while the Majefty of the Englifh republic dis- 
dained to refent the arrogance of the feventh Earl of Derby, by any indignity to his 
captive widow. 

On the roll oration of Charles the fecond fhe returned to England, with the fanguine 
hopes of recovering the whole of her lord’s forfeited eftates, and of obtaining ample 
vengeance on her enemies. But this prodigal and voluptuous monarch was too much 
engaged in profecuting his own pleafures, to revenge the injuries, or reward the fuffer- 
ings of his friends. Among many others, the Countefs of Derby was negle&ed ; which 
fo affe&ed her lofty fpirit, that with the higheft indignation (he retired to Knowfley, 
where fhe foon after died, bewailing the ingratitude of kings. 

Caftle-Rufhen flill retains an air of royalty. Its Gothic apartments are occupied by 
the governor, and the barracks by fome companies of foldiers, who arc feldotn per- 
mitted to refide much longer than a twelvemonth in the iiland ; but whofe intercourfe 
with the inhabitants of CaUletown increafes their trade, and undoubtedly contributes to 
render them more polifhed and aflable than their neighbours of Ramfay and Peel. 

T.he governor of the iiland is inverted with ample powers *. He is the reprefentativc 
o£ Majefty ; and a council, confiding of the biihop, attorney-general, clerk of the rolls, 
and deemfter, is appointed to guide and function his decifions. He is Captain-General 
of the troops in the ifland, and foie judge in the court of chancery. In his name all 
arrefts and judgments are illueci ; and without his permiffion no perfon can (without 
a heavy penalty f to the mafter of the veffel that carries him) depart from the ifland. 
The governor is alfo an important member of the Manks legiilature ; for his aflent, with 
the advice of his- council, conflitutes the a£ts of the houfe of keys into a law; which 
remains valid, till it is either confirmed, or annulled, by his Majefty’s commands, com- 
municated to the governor by the fecretary of ftate for the home department. 

Caftletown alfo derives importance from the courts of chancery and common law 
being held here : but as thefe are now conduced on principles nearly fimilar to our 
Englifh courtsof juftice, I fhall only mention two peculiarities which flill remain. Al- 
though any pfcrfon may plead his own caule, yet none but natives arc allowed to pra&ifc 
at the Manks bar. Befides this birth right, a Mankfman enjoys another which is more 
univerfally important. No native, without intending to leave his country, can be im- * 
prifoned for debt : his eflfe&s alone can he diftrained : while a loathfome and hideous 
prifon J is ever ready, for the moil trifling debts, to receive the unfortunate ftranger. 
llowevpr on fwearing that he has no maintenance, he is entitled to 3s. 6d. a week 

* . The governor find lieutenant governor have equal and independent power* ; but the falary of the 
one is 400I. per annum, and of the other only 24.0I. 

f The mafler of a vtrfl'cl carrying a # dcbtor off the iiland, without the governors* pafs, ig fuhjcct to a po 
nalty of 10I. bcfidcs being amenable to pay bit debts : and on returning, the vcffcl may 6c feixtd, til! fatis- 
iadlion is given. The pif» colts 9d. Manks currency. 

t A dungeon in Collie- Rufhen. . • 
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the creditor : and this*generofity of the law, perhaps more than the humanity*of his 
creditor, generally prevents any tedious imprifonment.s for debt in tbis’dungeon. 

Before I conclude this fubjefl it may not be improper to mention, that, for the mod 
part, jullice is impartially diftributed to the native and alien though fometimesthe pre- 
judices of a Manks judge, or a Manks jury, prove injurious to the llranger. 

Near the cattle Hands the Houfe of Keys, a building certainly not correlponding with 
the dignity of the reprefentatives of the country. But of this legiflalivc body I (hall give 
a more ample account in a fubfequent chapter, on the conflitution of the ifland. 


Chat*. X. — Departure from Ca/llctoivn. — Marble Quarry — Kirk- Mi ilew. — Giant's 

Quoiling Stones. — Fairy Hill. — Various Supcrjlitiuns of the Manks. — Rejlcffions 
thereon. 

AFTER our return from the Calf we amufed ourfelves for the next day at Cattle- 
town ; and early on the following morning proceeded on our journey. 

About a mile from Cattlctown there is a very fine quarry of black marble, which is 
much efteemed by the natives for chimney pieces, tombftones, he. That lofty flight of 
flops, leading to the nobleft edifice in the world, was taken from this quarry, and pre- 
fented to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by the venerable Bilhop Wilfon. 

There are alfo near Cattletown, within the fea-mark, fame quarries of lime-ftone, 
which arc wrought at low water ; and, during the recefs of the filhery, employ fome 
boats for its conveyance to the more dittant parts of the ifland. 

On leaving the quarries, we vifited the parochial church of Kirk-Malew ; a gloomy 
and venerable building, fituate, as the Manks churches generally are, in a romantic fo- 
litude : and the various monuments in the church-yard gave us another opportunity 
of admiring the pious veneration of the natives for their deceafed friends. 

From Kirk-Malew we proceeded to Kirk-Chrift-Rufhen, and in our way patted the 
Giant’s Quoiting Stones j two very lofty fquare pillars, placed at a confiderable diftance 
from each other, concerning which the neighbouring cottagers have a very chimerical 
tradition, that might aftonifli, but could not amufe the reader. At a little diftance is 
fairy-hill, a noble tumulus, or Barrow, moll probably railed by the Danes, over the afhes 
of many of their countrymen, who were here flain in battle : but tradition fays, it was 
intended to perpetuate the remembrance of the death of Reginald, King of Man, who 
on this fpot was killed in Angle combat, by Ivar. This romantic hill, in the opinion 
of the credulous natives, is flill the fccnc of many a no&urnal revel : 

• 

k u .What time, all in the moon’s pale beam, 

* dancing by mountain, wood, or ilream, 

To magic melody, the fays 

• In green and gold and diamonds blaze.” 

Collins, whofe poetry is exquifitely pifturefque, deferibes Mona, 

“ That i(k where thoufand elfin fliapes arc feen.’’ 

and Dr. Langhome, in his note on this paflage obferves, “that the ifte of Man is now 
almoft the only place where there is any probability of feeing a fairy.” The exiftence 
of thefe imaginary beings is flill mod devoutly believed in this ifland : particularly, by 
the inhabitants of the mountains : and as they have inverted thetfi with unlimited influ- 
ence over the fifhery, they frequently fupplicate their favour, or deprecate their wrath, 
by vaijous offerings. When I formerly refided in the ifland, I one day took a ramble 

'WML. ix. 5 k ** *up, 
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up among the mountains, and, being benighted, fought (belter in a lonely cottage. The 
foie tenant of this clay-built hut was an aged peafant of a penfive and melancholy afpeft. 
He received me with much hofpitality ; trimmed his little fire of turf and gorfe, and, 
“ (killed in vifionary lore, beguiled the lingering hours.” 

From him I learned, that, notwithdanding all the holy fprinklings of the priefls in 
former days, the fairies flill haunted many places in the ifland : that there were playful 
and benignant fpirits ; and thofe who were fullen and vindictive. The former of thefe 
he had frequently feen on a fine fummer evening, fitting on the margin of the brooks 
and waterfalls, half-concealed among the buflies j or dancing on the tops of the neigh- 
bouring mountains. He defcribed them as gay, beautiful, and by no means fo dimi- 
nutive as the Englifh fairies : adding, that they were chiefly like women, but certainly 
more fhy than any he was acquainted with ; for they never permitted him more than a 
tranfient glance of their charms, and, on venturing to approach them, they immediately 
vanifhed. Thefe fportive beings, my hoft obferved, rejoiced in the happinefs of mortals ; 
but the fullen fairies delighted in procuring human mifery. Thefe lived apart from the 
others, and were neither beautiful in their perfons, nor gorgeous in their array. They 
were generally enveloped in clouds, or in the mountain fogs ; and haunted the hideous 
precipices and caverns on the fea-fhore. My ho(l added, that to them, Mankfmen im- 
puted all their fuflerings : for he himlelf had often heard them, in a dark fformy night, 
yell, as in barbarous triumph, when the temped was defolating the country, or dafhing 
veffels to pieces on the neighbouring rocks. 

Bcfules the fairy-fuperilition, many of the Manks, like the natives of the “ Hebrid- 
ifles,” believe in- the fecond fight, and in warnings and fore-fight of their own death. 
Sometimes, amid the awful filence of midnight, many have heard themfelves repeatedly 
Jutnmoned by name to depart ; and feveral, in their lonely rambles, have met with a vi- 
fionary funeral, which., unfeen by any other perfon, followed the man deflined to die, 
wherever he turned ; till the apparition of the neared relation then prefent feemed to 
touch him, when the whole initantaneoufly vanifhed ; and the devoted wretch imme- 
diately felt a cold tremor over all his frame, and his heart afle&ed with the fickncfs of 
death. 

The Manks have alfo warnings of the death of others ; at lead fo far as the following 
dory may be credited ; which I tranferibe from Sachevcrell’s letter to his friend the ce- 
lebrated Jofeph Addifon, who it is well known, notwithdanding the philofophy of his 
illuminated mind, paid fome deference to the probability of popular fuperflitioas : 

’ “As to. the light being generally feen nt people’s deaths, I have fome afTuranccs fo 
probable, that I know not how to difbelievc them : particularly, an ancient man, who 
has been long clerk of a parifh, has affirmed to me, that he aln:pft'“conflantly fees- them 
upon the death of any of his own parifh ; and one Captain Leat^es, who was chief ma- 
gillrate of Belfalt, affured me he was once fhipwrecked on this" ifland, and lod great 
part of his crew ; that when he came on fhbre the natives told him, he had lod thirteen 
of his men ; for they faw fo many lights going toward the churdh ; which*was jufl the 
numberdofl. Whether thefe fancies proceed from ignorance, fuperdition, or from any 
traditionary, or heritable magic ; or whether nature has adapted the organs of lome 
perfons for difeeming of faints, I cannot poffibly determine.” 

So far fays Mr. Sacheverell. We may however, without being guilty of prefump- 
tion, impute thefe fuperditions of the Manks to a native melancholy, cherfihed by indo- 
lence, and heightened by the wild, folitary, and romantic feenes to which they are ac- 
cuflomed from* their infancy.. A, Mankfrfian, amid his lonely -mountains, reclines by 
fome romantic dream : the murmurings of which lull him into a pleafing torpor. 

- * ' Halt 
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Half-flumbering he lees a variety of imaginary beings, which he believes to be real. 
Sometimes they may refemble his traditionally idea of fairies ; and foAietimes they may 
affuine the appearance of his friends and neighbours, attending fome nuptial or funeral 
folcmnity. Prefuming on theje dreams, which the Manks enthufiaft accounts fuperna- 
tural vifions, he predids, with feveral general deferiptions, fome marriage or death in 
the neighbourhood : and when this prediction is lively in the minds of his friends 
fliould any luch ceremony occur, it immediately, in their opinion, conftitutes the Manks 
vifionary into a real prophet ; but Ihould no fuch prediction be then fulfilled, the credit 
of his future vifions is in no refped diminifhed thereby. 

I make no doubt but, amid hideous folitudes, a man of a melancholy or fuperflitious 
mind may infenfibly form lively vifions of fome dreadful calamity he is about to fuffer ; 
and which may not only receive ftrength, but even completion, from a fombrous ima- 
gination, heightened by traditionary terrors. With the world of fpirits we arc little 
acquainted. But I can never reconcile it, even to our ideas of the majefty, wifdom, 
and benevolence, of the deity, that he would communicate to a few indolent reclufes 
fuch revelations of “the unknown world, ’ as could only flatter vanity, or accelerate 
human mifery. 


Chap. ^1. The IVlincs . A beautiful C!(fcfldc.~— Tynwald I fill. - • St. John's Chapel ,— — 
Peel.— Its ancient Cajile — Ruins of the Ca:hedral. — Injt ability of human Grandeur. 

FROM Fairy-hill we proceeded through a mountainous part of the country, to the 
lead-mines at Foxdale ; which are wrought, under the government of a company in 
London, by a few miners from Derbylhire. The ore being rich and abundant, the 
mines afford an ample recompence to the workmen ; and would prove highly lucra- 
tive to the proprietors, were they conduced with more vigour and attention. Befides 
thefe, there is a ftrong prefumption of copper-mines in this country ; for, according to 
Sachevercll’s letter to Addifon, “there is a pool in the mountainous part of JKirk-Chr;ft- 
Ruflien, of fo vitriolic a quality, that no ducks or geefe can live near it; which pro- 
bably proceeds from the particles of copper, that are difeovered on all fides of thofe 
mountains.” Sacheverell adds, “ there is alfo a great probability of coal but, in the 
courfc of a century, this probability has never been afeertained. The inhabitants of 
the interior parts of the ifland are however plentifully fupplied with turf from 
the moraffes, and thofe of the fea- ports with coal from the exhauftlcfs mines of Cum- 
berland. 

At a little^ dift^nce From the lead-mines is a veiy romantic and beautiful cafeade, 
which leaps dfcwn tReJleighbouring mountains, till it approaches a fteep perpendicular- 
rock; from whence, (with much rapidity, it throws itfelf into the vale below. The 
fall is from a confiderable heighth ; and its pidurefque beauty, and wild malody, re- 
ceive an additional effed from the folitude of the furrounding feenery. 

About two miles nearer Peel is the Tynwald-hill, a Danifh barrow of a conic flrape . 
and beautiful (try dure; which, confidering its ancient dignity and importance, wfc regard- 
ed with fonyrtl^gree of enthufiaftic reverence. 

The vefliges of two gates, and of a wall which once fen<*»d it rounc), are now fcarcely 
vifible ; but»the reft of this important mount is entire. The approach to the fummir is 
up a fpacious flight of graffy fteps, fronting the ancient chapel of §t. John’s. Below the 
fummit, there are three circular feats raifed for the different orders of the people. Tha 
loweft is about four feet in width, and eighty yards* in circumference.’ In the cir^jfP 

5 K ? . * 
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and width-of the two higher, there is a proportionable diminution ; and each feat is re- 
gularly advanced three feet above the other : while the fummit,' on which was anciently 
placed the chair of ftato, does not exceed two yards in diameter. 

This romantic fpot is fxtuated near the centre of the ifland : and here, in 1417, Sir 
John Stanley, King and lord of Man, convened the whole body of the people, to witnefs 
the firft promulgation of the laws ; which, till that sera, had been locked up in the 
breads of their venerable Deemfters*. TheTynwald-hill is, in fome degree. Hill the feene 
of legiflationj for all laws, refpe&iag the internal polity of the ifland, are never con- 
ditutionally binding, till, according to immemorial ufage, they are promulgated at this 
place ; from which cuftom, the legiflature, framing fuch ads, are denominated a Tyn- 
w aid-court 5 and the laws of the ifland, ads of Tynwald f. 

The artificial mount of Tynwald has received little injury fron he lapfe of ages ; but 
the ancient chapel of St. John's is now defolate nd ruil jus. T j roof is greatly (hat- 
tcred, and the walls are now a flickering place to the flteep in the neighbourhood. 

About ndon we paffed the p)em«tut villa of the late Sir Teoige Moore; and foon af- 
ter arrived at Peel, which now ranks as th thi. J to. n of the ilLnd ; though, *rom 1 . 
impregnable eaftle, it was anciently deemed d-c molt ir -‘orta l. Previous to 176^, 
Peel had a considerable irallick with thelrilh and Scotch huuugl * , but fince ti 1, us 

trade has almofl difappeared. The town ' prefect is inert and lolitary, and the 1 ak- 
in general have a poor and miferable afpt _ yet, fituated • 1 the harbour, are fomc 

(lately buildings, which maybe con.id red ?s the only r 'ics of j former uCauh and 
commerce. Small veffels oc afionah ; rifit the harl jr us xports hi. -ver a>- e few, 
and its imports chiefly from Douglas. The .n'.ahita.ik, are for *hi n.ofl part indolent 
and poor; but beuig hardy, feem contented .. ith their i-einl .e Lli-ihngs. Peci bay is 
fpacious, and 1 unds wi !* a variety of fllh ; r ''.rticular l ■ with the red-cod, which Is an 
exquifite delicacy. lt o is of a Dright vermilion colour ; . .id feids aniong re'-ks, covi red 
with weeds and mofles of a crimlon tinge. Fro- thefe, perhaps, this beautiful lifh de- 
rives its peculiar colour : for, as the vermilion hues of the tnofs and plants fade, the 
bright beauty of the fiih alfo decreafes. 

At the north boundary of Peel-bay is i range of fcveral very grotefque and romantic 
caverns } fuppofed by the fuperftitious natives, to be the fubterraneous palates of thofe 
fullen and malignant fpirits which 1 formerly mentioned. The fouth extremity of the 
bay is formed by Peel-ifle, an extenfive and lofty rock encircled by the fea ; the fummit 
of which is crowned w’’\ the venerable and very piftureique ruins of thecaflle of Peel, 
and the cathedrr’ of Mona, dedica* 'd to St. Germain, the firft bifliop of the ifle |. This 
romantic and important fpot is ft ill fenced round with a wall-e having tawers and bat- 
tlements} ant}, before the modern improvements in the art otvwfr, ceaamly repelled 
every invader. _ ) 

Befides the eaftle and cathedral, there are filtered around, fame other noble frag- 
ments of antiquity } particularly, the roinafef St. Patrick’s church, the armoury, the 
lord's roanfion, and the epifcopal palace. , * • vt * 

From- relics we may however conje&a re, that "before the ereflion of Caftlc-Ru- 
fl.cn, Peet*s§liS was the refidence of the princes and P** 1 * Mona : but alas ! its an- 
cient grandeur has long finqe perifhed. The dace formidable ftreqgth of its battlements 

* * 

•In the hiftorieal department of the work, 1 have given an ample account of th» memorable Con- 
vention * 

f “ Foriperly a Tynwald court was annually held on St. John's day; and every perfon had a right to 
£ref«nt a uf uncommon grievance, and tOthave his complaint h'»ird in the face of the whole counti/.” 

X He 4 Uwwik the fifth century. 
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and towers is now yielding to the injuries of time. Its maffy columns arc levelled With 
the dull ; and its ornaments lie fcattered around, among noifome weeds ; while the 
mouldering walls are, in many places, only fupported by the clafping ivy. Yet fuch is 
the general fate of humanity. Time has defaced the grandeur of this Gothic edifice ; 
and i'ooner, or later, the fame power will triumph over human genius, and deftroy every 
monument of the pride of man. Virtue alone will furvive the wreck of worlds : for, 
virtue, though human, is immortal. 

To this account of Peel ifle I fhall beg leave to fubjoin Mr. Grofe’s more minute de- 
feription, as he has anticipated fomeof thofe obfervations which occurred tome, on vi- 
fiting the place. The following particulars are tranferibed from the fourth volume of 
his Antiquities of England. 

“ Peel-caftle ftands on a fmall rocky iiland, about an hundred yards north of the 
town. The channel which divides it from the main land, at high water is very deep ; 
but when the tide is out, is fcarcCly mid-leg deep, being only feparated by a little rivu- 
let, which runs from Kirk Jarmyn mountains. The entrance into this ifland is on the 
fouth fide, where a flight of Hone Reps, now nearly demolifhed, though Rrongly cramp- 
ed with iron, come over the rocks to the water’s edge ; and turning to the left, others 
lead through a gateway in the fide of a fquare tower into the caRle. Adjoining to this 
tower is a (trong vaulted guard-room. 

“ The walls enclol'e an irregular polygon, whofe area contains about two acres. They 
are flanked with towers, and arc remarkably rough, being built with a coarfe grey Rone, 
but coigned and faced in many parts with a red gritt found in the neighbourhood. It 
is highly probable this ifland has been fortified in fome manner ever lincc the churches 
were built ; but the prefent works are faid, by Bifliop Wilfon, to have been conflruftcd 
by Thomas, Earl of Derby, who firft encompafled it with a wall, probably about the 
year 1500. 

“ Here are the remains of two churches ; one dedicated to St. Patrick, the sera of 
its erection unknown ; the other called St. Germain’s, or the cathedral, conflru&ed 
about the year 1 245. It is built, in the form of a crofs, with a coarfe grey Rone ; but 
the angles, window- cafes, and arches, are coigned and formed with a Rone found hc’re- 
abouts, almoR as red as brick. This mixture of colours has a pleating effect, and gives 
a richnefs and variety to the building. The cathedral is now extremely ruinous, much 
of it unroofed, and the remainder fo much out of repair, that it would not be overfafe 
for a congregation to affemble in it. The eaRern part of it is, however. Rill covered 
and fhut up, in which there are feats, and a pulpit. This was the epifcopal cemetery j 
and the inhabitants Rill ( bury within and about its walls. 

“Beneath Vhe Befteraftioft part of it is the ecclefiaRical prifon. The decent into this 
vault is by ei/hteen iri^ps ; and the roof is vaulted by thirteen ribs, forming pointed 
arches, and Reported; by as many fhort fcmi-hexagonal pilaRcrs, only twenty -one inches 
above groundV^Hle bottom of this place, is extremely rough ; and in the north- weft 
corner is a wellfer fpring, which mult have added greatly to the natural dampnefs of 
the place; to which theipe is no other air or light, but what is admitted through a fmall 
window at the eaft end'.* 

“ Aboutythfi middle of the area, a little to the northv T ard of the churches of St. Pa- 
trick afid'St. Germain, is a fquare pyramidical mount of»earth, tei'minating obtufely. 
Each of its fides faces one of the cardinal points of the„compafs, and meafures about 70 
yards. Time and weather have rounded off its angles ; but on,a careful obfervation it 
will be found to have been originally of the figure here deferibed. For what ufe this 
mount was intended may not be cafy to determine* Perhaps from this eminence the 

4 ‘commanding 
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corrfma. riding officer harangued his garrifon, and diftributed his* •* orders; or el Te it may 
have been the burial-place of fome great perfonage in very early times ; tumuli of this 
kind not being uncommon' in the Wand.” 

This account of Peel-Ifle I {hall conclude with the following hiftorical paffage.from 
Waldron: 

“ It was in this caftle that Eleanor, wife to Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, uncle 
to King Henry the Sixth, and lord protestor of England, was confined, after being 
banilhed through the malice of the duke of Suffolk, and cardinal ofWinchefter; 
who accufed her of having been guilty of aflociating herfelf with wizards and witches, 
to know if her hufband would ever attain the crown, and other treafonable practices. 
Sir John Stanley, then lord of Man, had the charge of her, and having conducted her 
to the ifland, placed her in this caftle ; where (he lived in a manner befitting her dig- 
nity, nothing but liberty b.-ing refilled ; {he appeared however fo turbulent and im- 
patient under this confinement, that he was obliged to keep a guard over her, not 
only becaufe there were daily attempts made to get her away, but alfo to prevent her 
laying violent hands on her own life. They tell you, that ever fince her death, to 
this hour, a perfon is heard to go up the Itonc ftairs of one of thefe little houfes on the 
walls, conftantly every night as loon as the clock has Itruck twelve ; but I never heard 
any one fay they had feen what it was, though the general conjecture is, that it is no 
other than the troubled fpirit of this lady, who died, as (he had lived, diifatisfied, and 
murmuring at her fate.” 

Chap. XII. — Kirk- M ichacl. — Nc blc Relic of Norwegian Antiquity. — A druidical Ton- 

pie. — Character and llijlory of the Druids. 

IN contemplating the venerable and majeftic ruins of Pcel-caftle, we paffed the 
greater part of the day, and next morning proceeded on our ambulatory excurfion 
through the ifland. Returning to St. John’s, and taking the road to Kirk-Michael, we 
entered a romantic and folitary dell, watered by a brawling ftreatn, and environed with 
a' range of fteep and wild mountains. This narrow valley continued for fome miles; 
where the eye w'as fometimes relieved by the view of a lonely cottage, or of a few 
draggling fheep feeding on the mountains. But on gaining an afeent at the extremity 
of this dell, we had a delightful profpeCt of the country, enriched with villages and 
farms, extending many miles before us. 

About noon we reached Kirk-Michael, an extenfive village pleafantly fituated near 
the lea, about half-way from Peel to Ramlay. Sauntering through theWillage before 
dinner, we had foon an opportunity of admiring a noble relic ofaptiqnity, which is 
elevated before the entrance of the church-yard. It is a lofcv^Sjuare? pillar of blue 
Jlone, figured over with devices, curioufly involved with each other, from the bafe to 
the lvunmit ; and is fuppofed to have been erefted in honor o\ Thu tyelf. a Norwe- 
gian hero*. In this neighbourhood are leveral fubterraneous caww; probably ufed 

by 

* The following obfervations on this fubjeft are copied from biftiop Wilfon'a concife Account of the Ifle 

of Man % ... • X 

*' There is perhaps no country in which more Runic infcriptions are to be met with, particularly on 
funeral monuments They are generally cut upon long flat rag-ftones, and are to be read from the bottoqt 
upwards. The infcriptions are generally upon one edge of the Aones ; and on both Tides are crofies, and 
little cmbelliftimcnts of mefl on horfebaclc, or in arms, (lags, dogs, birds, and other devices; probably* 
the achievements of fome notable perfon. In feverai of the barrows have been found urns full of burnt 
bones, white and as* frefh as when interred And in the la A century were dug up feverai brafs daggers and 

•*other 
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by the Danes and Norwegians for the fepulture of their dead ; but what chiefly Merited 
our obfervation, were l'omc very noble pillars of white {hitting fpar, placed in a 
circular form, which undoubtedly are the veftiges of a Druidical temple. Befides 
this, there are feveral other remains of thofe ancient priefts and legiflators in this 
ifland. 

The Druids were the molt venerable of human chara&ers. As priells, they were 
deemed facred ; as legiflators, politic ; and as philofophers, enlightened and humane : 
while the nation chearfully paid them the veneration due to the ininiftcrs of God, and 
the magiftrates of the people. 

Their government was truly patriarchal. They were the fac»*ed fathers of their coun- 
try. Amid their umbrageous oaks they facrificcd at the altar; and from the throne 
of juflice gave laws to the nation. To render their civil chara&er more venerable, they 
concealed from the vulgar feveral of their rites and ceremonies ; and from this myfte- 
rious policy, fame writers have prefumed to condemn their worfliip as barbarous 
and inhuman. Rut their doctrines were pure and fublime ; combining the unity of 
God, the immortality of the foul, and a juft: dillribution of future rewards and pu- 
nilhmcnts. They were alfo feientific obfervers of nature, and teachers of moral phi* 
fofophy. Their precepts were never committed to writing, but delivered in verfe to 
their pupils, who, by the intenfe ftudy of many years, imprinted them on the me- 
mory. Refiding in woods and caves, they were dillinguilhed by the aufterity and 
fimplicity of their manners ; and thus, by their knowledge, wifdom, and virtue, 
obtained a fovereign influence over the minds of the people. They decided all public 
and private controverfies. The impious were awed at their frown; and the virtuous 
rejoiced in their fmiles ; while from their judgment there was no appeal. “ No 
laws were inftituted by the princes or afl'cmblics, without their advice and appro- 
bation ; no perfon was punifhed with bonds or death, without their palling fentence ; 
no plunder taken in war was ufed by the captor, until the Drufds determined what 
part they Ihould fecluJe for themfelves.” Their power, as it lprung from virtue and 
genius, was not hereditary ; but conferred on thofe whofe merit might fan&ion tlto 
choice. 

Such were the priefts and rulers of the ancient Britons; who, in the firft century, 
fled, from the ferocious fword of Roman conqueft, to Anglefcn, where they were 
foon followed by thefatellites of defpotifm. In this ifle, alter nobly oppofmg thefe foes 
of liberty, they were defeated ; their venerable king Caraftacus carried in chains to 
Rome ; and ths whole race ahnofl exterminated by the infatiate fword of the puijhcd 
Romans. 1 

The few whoUurV'iygd .Ae general flaughter efcaped to the Tile of Man* where they* 
.were generoufly received by their brethren ; and amid the wild folitudes of this coun- 
try, at a diftanct 1 ' from ^te 

“ Cry of llavoek and tin? Dogs of War,’’ 

found a happy afylum. ’Here they planted new* groves * ; increafed their temples ; and 

* for 


other military inllruments ; with fume nails of pore gold, having on the fmaU end rivets of the fame 
meftt; which, frfim their make, appear to have been the nails of ft royal target.” A filver cuu'ifiv 
and fome ancient coins of gold, filver, and brafs, were alfo dug up, in the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury. 

* In thofe fine meadows called the Curragh, which were formerly an extenfive bog, rnots of oak-trerj 
hfnt been discovered at eighteen or twenty feet from the furface. wtfieh \?erc probably buried fere by f< > m r 

violent 
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for fome ages governed the people by their wild laws and venerable inftitutions ; till 
about the clofe \jf the fourth century, when the light of Chriftianity broke on this ifland; 
and then the Druids, who had ever contemned the idolatry of the neighbouring nations, 
gradually embraced a fyftem of religion, which, in purity and fublimity, refembled, 
yet infinitely furpaffed, their ow r n. 

Chap. XIII. — Bifhop' s Court. — Antiquity of the Biffioprick. — Characters of Bifhops 

Wilfon , HildeJJey , Richmond , Mafon , and Criggan. — Derivation of the Title of Sodor. 

— Patronage of the Biffioprick. — Bi/hop's Revenue and Officers. 

ABOUT a mile from Kirk-Michael is the re H deuce of the bifhop of Sodor and 
Man, which was formerly a venerable edifice; but by the prefent bifhop the ancient 
palace was demolifhed, and on its ruins a modern building erefted ; inferior in ex- 
ternal magnificence, but more adapted to the refinement and luxury of modern 
times. 

The bifhoprick of the ifland was founded in 447 ; and was committed to Germa- 
nus, a holy and prudent man, “ ad regendum et crudiendum populum in fide 
Chrifli : and, as a public tcflimony of the vem ra'ion due to his virtues, the ca- 

thedral of the ille was dedicated to him f. His fucceflbrs were numerous, and fome of 
them were diftinguifhed by their learning and piety : among whom the Manks, with 
fome degree of pride and gratitude, may rank the name of Ifaac Barrow ; a prelate of 
great beneficence, who in 1671 was tranflated to the fee of 8t. Afaph. Some years 
afterwards, Thomas Wilfon was conlecrated bifhop of bodor and Man. This venera- 
ble prelate, after a life of exemplary piety and benevolence, died in the 58th year of 
his confecration, and lies buried in the church-yard of Kirk-Michael. Over his grave 
a monument has been ere&ed by his fon, the late dean of St. Paul's, with a very mo- 
deft account of his father concluding with, 

k t( Let this ifland fpcak the reft V 9 


And well it may ; for to bifhop Wilfon many of the poor natives are indebted for the 
moft invaluable bleflings. 

Venerable in his afpett, meek in his deportment, his face illumined with benignity, 
and his heart glowing with piety, like his divine mafter, “ he went about doing good.” 
With the pride and avarice of prelacy he was totally unacquainted. Ills palace was a 
temple of charity. Hofpitality flood at his gate, and invited the ft ranter and beggar 
to a plenteous repaft. The day he devoted to benevolence, and the/ night to piety. 
His revenue was dedicated to the poor and needy. And not toptent with relieving the 
wants, or mitigating the woes of mankind, he was folicitous, by hisjprccept and ex-, 
ample,, to conduct his litttle flock to the kingdom of Heaven. iTTe d yd in the ninely- 
fecond year of his age, juftly revered and lamented by the whoUmfland : while his 
grave was watered with the tears of thofe whom his bounty had fupported ; his benig- 
nity had gladdened ; or his eloquent piety had “ turned into righteoufnefs. Even to 


violent concuflion, fubfequent to the jera of the Druids. Near Caftletnwn, fome traee3 of an earthquake, 
and of a volcanic eruption have been difcovei ed. . Tradition is however filent on theft fubjr&s. * 

* Jocelinus. • 

+ u This cathedral was built by Sirron, bifhop .of Sodor, who died in 1245* and was here buried. ,, — • 
Bifhop Wilfon. 

this 
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this -day, many of the ’inhabitants of tile ifland never hear his name mentioned, hut 
the tear of gratitude infenfihly fwells into their eye, and their faltering* longue blcfl’cs 
the memory of their pious and venerable benefactor. 

Bifhop "Wilfon was fuccceded by Mailt HfldcfW, a prelate who afikiu.'ufh imi- 
tated the piety and benevolence of his predeedfor. At the thine of the Duke of 
Athol, he was nominated by the whole body of EngliPn bifhops. a.-; a ptri'on wortliy of 
wearing the mitre which Bifhop Wilfon by his virtues had fo adorned. Ik Ikies a 
life of private beneficence, he eflabli filed a charitv-fchool at Kirk-Michatl j and under 
his aufpices, the fcriplures were tranflated info the Manks language. 

He died in the 17th year of his confecratiou, and lies buried, with his wife, under a 
black marble monument, by (be fide of Bifhop Wilfon. 

Thefe two holy men feem to have boon feletted by Provkknco, and crowned with 
a length of years, that by their pious labours they might humanize and enlighten a 
barbarous people. 

The next bifhop of Sodor and Man was Richard Richmond, an eloquent preacher, 
yet a haughty prelate. lie died at London, and w-as fuccceded by George Mafon, 
whofe temerity has already been noticed. It may not however be improper to obferve, 
that into this error he w'as fcduced by the artifice of others, operating on his grati- 
tude ; and that his private character was virtuous and amiable. lie died in 1784 > and 
was fuccceded by Claudius Criggan, the prefent bifhop ; a man of deep penetration, 
polifhed manners, and domeftic virtues. Of his pulpit-donence there arc feveral ad- 
mirers; yet feme have imagined his geflurc too oratorical, and his language too florid, 
for the limplicity and dignity of a prelate. 

The fee of the ifkmd is ftiled Sodor and Man ; and this title of Sodor has perplexed 
many. Camden derives it from “ a fmall ifland near Cafllctown, in which Pope 
Gregory the Fourth eredted an cpifcopal fee but no fuch ifland is now vifible. 
Buchanan, fpeaking of the ifle of Man, fays ; “ Superior cetas oppidun. in ea Sodo- 
ram appdlabat, in qua infularum cpifcopus fedem habebat*:” and Archbifiiop Spotl- 
wood writes, “that in the ifle of Man a fiatdy church was eroded to the honouif 
of our Saviour, called Sodorensc Fanum ; that is, the Temple of our Saviour : and 
hence it is that the bifhops arc filled Sodorcnfes Epifcopif:” while others with a greater 
degree of probability, have derived the title of Sodor from a village of that name, 
in the ifle of I-Columb Kill, where the bifhop of the weftern ifies had anciently 
his refidcnce ; but after the Norwegian conquelt of the ifle of Man and the weftern 
ifies of Scotland, the bifhopricks were united with the title of Sodor and Man ; which 
union continued till the Englifh conquered this ifland, and then, the Bifhop of Sodor 
and Man flill retaintd his title, while the Scotch prelate aflumed that of Buhop of the 
Ifles J. 

By Henry the Fourth, the patronage of this bifhoprick. with the royalty of the ifland, 
was granted to Sir John Stanley and his fueccffors : and to this day, the Duties of 
Athol, as his defeendanfs, have the honour of nominating the Bifhop of Sodor and Man : 
who, on receiving his Majefty’s approbation, is conkcrated by the Archbifiiop of 
York, and inftalled in Peel cathedral. 

The Bifhop was anciently the firft baron in the realm, and at prefent claims (I pre- 
fumc chicCy through courtefy) the title and dignity of a pcer*5 : but as the bifhoprick 

• Lib. i. * f Book full. 

J After the Englifli conqudl, the name of .Sodor was given to Teel- ifle, (called by the Norwegians 
•Hohu) in which are the remains of the cathedral and cpifcopal palace. # 

j u The arms of the biflioprick are upon three afeents, the ..Virgil* Mar # y (landing with her nrir.6 extend- 
ed between two pillars : on the dexter whereof a church, in bnfe the ancient arms of Man.*’— JSacheverell. 
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was not one of thofe fpiritual baronies conflfctuted by William the Conqueror, nor 
the bilhop elected by the king’s conge cl’elire, he has no feat in the Britilh parlia- 
ment. 

His power was formerly ample, and fometimes intolerant ; but fince the triumph 
over clerical opprefiion in 1643, it has been limited by moderation and jullice. His 
revenue however iucreates ; lor within thofe few years it has exceeded 1 cool, per an- 
num : a liberal linn in this iiland, blelte-d with fuch abundance not only of the com- 
forts, but alfo of the luxuries of life. 

Under the Nihon are an arch-deacon, two vicars-gcneral, and an epifcopal rpgifler 
who, with their prelate, compote the confiftory-court, and have under their jurifdic- 
tion i l- ven teen paiiflu-s. Of the parochial clergy I fliall give fome account in a fuble- 
quent chapter, on the manners and character of the Manks j and at pref'ent proceed 
to tinilh my journey through the iiland. 

Chap. XIV. — Rattfav. — Kirk-Maughold. — Legend of Saint Maughold. , confirmed by 

an k'jtorical Ml/ar. — Snef/ield. — Its fublhnc and unparalleled PrcfpcCl. — Laxey . — 

Kirk-Coneloan.— Return to Douglas. 

ON leaving bifliop’s court we had a delightful walk in the evening, through a fine 
country to Ramfay, where we arrived tofupper. AY hat 1 ohftrved of Peel in a former 
chapter may with little variation he extended to this town. Both places before the 
iale of the iiland flourilhed by the gains of illicit commerce ; and fince then, the inha- 
bitants of l oth teem to have been affected with a lupine indifference towards opening 
new channels c-f trade and commerce. In one inftance Ramfay has the advantage of 
Peel. The neighbouring country, being highly cultivated, produces a confiderable 
quantity of grain ; part of which is annually exported from the little harbour of Rant- 
fay : but this may be confidered, rather as the traffic of the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood, than of the merchants in the town. 

At Rantlay we met with little to engage our attention, and therefore left it early ort 
the next morning. The fky was clear and ltreno; and the fun had juft broke from 
tile horizon, when we gained the fummit of a Iteep hill in our way to Kirk-Maughold. 
Beneath us lav the fpacious bay of -Ramfay, glittering in his beams ; while every object 
around us teemed to imbibe life and energy lroni his refulgence. 

In obferving the various beauties ,of the morning, we patted the tedious and folitary 
road, leading from Ramfay to Kirk-Maughold •, a iinall village which derives it name 
front the following legend. 

About tlwc dole of the fifth century Saint Maughold, who had formerly been a cap- 
tain of Irifii banditti, was calf upon this iiland, in a little leathern boat, his hands, 
and his feet, leaden with fetters. Such an object naturally ffwuke the attention of the. 
bifhnpiof the Hie, who received him with admiration and pity ; particularly, when the 
faint informed him, that this teverity and danger he voluntarily fullered as a penance 
for his former wickednels. To this mountainous folitude, hill difling uiflied by his 
name; lie retired ; when his penitence, auftcriiy, and piety, obtained him fuch vene- 
ration, that, after the death of the bilhop, lie iucceeded him, by the unanimous con- 
tent of the Mafiks nation. In 498 his pious celebrity was not confined to the ifland. 
It foon reached his native country : and St. Bridget, one of the tutelary faints of Ire- 
land, and found refs of Douglas nunnery, vifited him in his mountainous reiiremeitt ; 
and there u eoivc d'from him the veil of virginity. 

So far jay'., the legend ; and in confirmation of part of this hi dory, there is Hill vili-* 
ble a beat trial quadrangular pillar near the church -gate of Kirk-Maughold. 
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On one fide, under the capital, is fcujpturod a venerable figure of St. Maughold, 
conferring the veil on Saint Bridget, whom the. fculptor lias represented as a map-flic, 
yet beautiful virgin. The oppolife fide has a rcprefenlation of our Saviour expiring 
on the crofs : and under it the arms of the ifiund. Oil the third fide is a figure of St! 
Bridget in a fupplicating poflure : her eye feems fixed on heaven, a,nd her counte- 
nance indicates humility mingled with devotional rapture. The fourth fide is totally 
defaced ; but tnofl probably it reprefen ted St. Maughold’s arrival on the ifiand, or 
feme other part of his billory. 

Kefides this beautiful relic of antiquity, tlv.-ri is a,!fo a fine Danifli crofs, fculptured 
on a large (tone, reclining upon the ground juft before the church-door, which cer- 
tainly merits the regard of the antiquary. 

Kirk-Mauhholn, notvvithfianding its former celebrity, is now the mofit poor and 
lonely village in the ifiand. The church /lands on a very lofty promontory, in the 
centre of a church-yard, containing not Id's lhan five acres. It is enclofed by a flrong 
mound of earth, faced on the outward fide with Hone ; and a great variety of ancient 
and modern grave-flom-s are fcalteml over this fpacious enclofure. Perhaps, from 
pious veneration to the memory of St. Maughold, the natives, torfevcral ages, ufed 
this confecrated fpot, as the chief place of interment in the ifiand. 

On leaving Kirk-Maughold we proceeded, through a very fiorile part of the coun- 
try, toward Douglas : and ns the horizon continued pure and unclouded, we deter- 
mined to enjoy the unparalleled profp.ee>, which Snallield affords in fucli delightful 
weather. 

After climbing the -lofty furrounding mountains, which only fectned to form a no- 
ble btvfe io this flupeudous pyramid of Mature, we gained, with much difficulty and 
fatigue, its towering fnmmit ; from whence we had a mod fublime and enclianting 
prolpech Beneath us lay expanded the Idler mountains ; and all around the ro- 
mantic bills and vales of Mona, beautifully interfperfed with their* woods, waters, vil- 
lages, and towns : the furrounding ocean, refulgent with the meridian fun, and 
covered with many a white fail, heightened the beauty and fublimity of the landitape^, 
while to crown the whole, this charming proi’ped was terminated only by the majellic 
mountains of other kingdoms 

Such a glorious view of the majeily of Nature not only charms the eye: it also 
purifies, and ennobles the foul. The mind is filled with a divine enthufiafm. Loll in 
admiration, we difregard human fptendour; and with pity and contempt look down 
on the vanity and ambition of man. Our fouls are weaned from earth, and already 
afpire to their native heaven. 

After enjoying for fome hours the highefl of human pleafures, we Icfit> with- a con- 
fulerable degree of reluctance, this enchanting fcenc; and by a rapid defeent foon 
♦reached the village of Laxcy. . 

This group of cottages lies in the bofom of a deep glen j and from its reti red* creek, 
is reforted to by the few fmugglcrs who now vifit the ifiand. On the eaft it opens into 
a fine bay ; and on the fouth, w r e(t, and north, is furrounded by Itcep and lonely 
mountains* which, with the deep vales between, afford fome romantic fcencry. * Such 
piClurelque folitudes are highly gratifying to a penlive imagination. Here, the charm- 

* SnafField has been termed the centre of the Eritifii dominions in Europe. Situate in the 54th degree 
rHiortU latitude, and fourth degree of wdtern longitude; it commands an extenf:ve view of the mountains 
o( Calloway, in Scotland; of Cymbtrland and Lancalhire, in England; of Catrnarvonfbite, in Wales; 
•and of Arklow in Ireland. , 
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ing mUfe of Beattie might “ feaft on rapture^ ever new dnd here the wounded 
heart of Laura Maria might indulge in all the luxury of woe. Having mentioned 
this lady, no lefs diftinguilfhed by her genius and fenfibility than exquifite beauty, I 
am induced, by the favourable reception with which fhe honoured them, to republifh 
:t lew vorfes addrefled to her from this ifland, in 1791. 

BONNET — IKSCRIBFD TO MRS. ROBINSON f. 

• 

THO' on thy check the living rofee glow 

Lovelier, when bath'd in furrows lucid tear ; * 

Tho' more cnchanling heaves thy “ breall of fnow,” 

Pouring the figh to pen five anguifh dear ; 

Tho* fweetcr flows thy foul-difTolving lay, 

Whene'er thy lute throbs to that deep’ning figh 
As to the plaintive gale of linking day. 

Vibrates the lyre of airy melody \ : 

Vet, ah ! were mine the anguifh-healing art, 

No more Thouid ligh that beauteous 4 ‘ breall of fnow/' 

Soft throbbing to the toucli of forrow's dart; 

But, tho’ no collly balm 1 can beftow, 

Accept the incenfe of a pen live heart, 

Charm’d by thy magic melody of woe. 

Amid the wild and pi&urefque feenes, in the vicinity of Laxey, we pafied the 
greater part of the day j and in the evening proceeded to Kirk-Conchan, a pleafant 
and airy village, where the aliens who die in Douglas are ufually interred. We vifited 
the church-yard, which contains fome marble monuments of a recent date ; and 
about fun-fet arrived at Douglas, highly delighted with our excurfion through the 
ifland. 


Chap. XV. — The Herring Fijhery. — The Manks Fleet. — A Supcrjlit ion highly injurious 
to the Fijhery. — Rejtcttiotis thereon. — The Manks Jubilee. 

SOON after our return to Douglas, I took an evening walk to the promontory 
fouth of the town. The weather was ferene and delightful : the neighbouring fields 
were in fullbloffom : the windows of St. George’s chapel flamed with the fetting fun j 
and the ocean was tinged with his ruddy light. In the bay, veffels from many a port, 
with ftreamers waving in the wind, were waiting the completion of their cargoes ; 
and at a diftiftice, fcattered along the horizon for many a league, were feen the white 
fails of four hundred fifher- boats ; while the town beneath was a crowded feene of < 
bufinefs, enlivened with mirth and feftivity. 

The ‘herrings are fuppofed to migrate annually from the north of Europe in one 
immenfe body;, but on arriving at the northern files of Scotland, are broken into 
various huge fhoals, which, after vifiting feveral of the kingdoms of Europe, regu- 
larly return to the more northern regions. About the middle of fummer a few 
ftragglers appear off tnis ifland : but the fifhery feldom commences till the middle 
of July ; and for a motnfo or fix weeks continues oft’ Peele, Port-Iron, and Caftletown. 

* • • 

• Sec the Minftrel ; j poem, in which the fined poetical imagery if united with fublimc and affe&ing 
fentimen . _ v • 

f Authmefs <sf thofe beautiful poems originally published under the fignature of Laura Maria. 

£ The hai^> of ujLolus. * * 
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The herrings, though 'then in their prime, are by no means fo abundant aS after- 
wards. , 

About the end oi Auguft they collcft from every part round the Ifland, towards the 
north point of Douglas-Bay ; apd hete, with increaflng fuccefs the fifhery continues till 
the middle of September; when the equinoctial gales ufually intimidate the fifhermen, 
and diflipate the herrings. 

The boats fcldom exceed eight tons, are built with much detcritv, fail fwiftly, and 
arc eafily commanded. When new they cod, including the nets, upwards of leventy 
or eighty guineas ; but they feldom are the foie property of the fifhermen. The pro- 
duce of every night is divided into nine fhares. Two belong to the owners of the 
boat ; one to the proprietors of tile nets ; and the refidue to the fix fifhermen. Two 
of thef’e are generally feamen ; and the reft, at the beginning of the fifhery, come 
from the interior parts of the country : to which, on its ciofe, they return fuprcmely 
contented ; if they have procured herrings, and the women, in their abfence, culti- 
vated potatoes, barely adequate to the maintenance of the family till next fifhery. 
Few of the filhermen are acquainted with the anxiety attending the poffeflion of 
riches. The greater part of their gains is con fumed during the fiflicry in feafting 
or ebriety ; and the remainder is ulually configned to quiet fome importunate cre- 
ditor. 

Upwards of four hundred boats* compofe the Manks fleet. An admiral and vice- 
admiral are annually elcCted : to the former of whom government allows 5I. and to 
the other 3I. for the feafon. Their boats are diftinguifhed by a finall flag at the top- 
maft, and their province is to condudt the fleet to the herring-ground f. The boats 
fail with the evening, and return with the morning tide. On leaving the harbour, 
each fifherman uncovers his head, and appears for a few moments engaged in devo- 
tion : but this, I prefume, is more a relic of cuftomary fuperftition, than an expreflion 
of real piety. Under the cloud of night they fhoot their nets, .which are buoyed up 
by inflated bags of dog-fkin, dried in the fun and fmeared over with tar. The her- 
rings are caught by the gills ; and in fuch abundance, that part of the nets mult Ljg 
frequently cut away. Many of the boats return laden with fifty, and fome with fe- 
venty meazes J. This, while it continues, occafions a vtry rapid influx of money 
into the country ; a fuccefsful night’s filhing being frequently eftimated at 3000I. and 
fometimes amounting to 5000I. 

Among the herrings are caught great quantities of dog-fifli, called by the Manks 
gabboch, which prey upon the herrings, and from their itrength and voracity prove 
very deftruftivc to the nets. They furnilh the natives with oil, and when dried refetn- 
ble ling ; but are feldom ufed except by the pooreft of the inhabitants. • 

1 have already mentioned fome of the fuperliitions of this country; but thefe were 
in general innocent fancies. An error of that nature however prevails during the 
fifhery, which proves highly injurious to the interefts of the ifland. Suptrftition, 
that foe to commerce, operating on the native indolence of the Manks, influences them 
tp facrifice at her lhrihe every Saturday and Sunday evening, d tiffing the herring fea- 
fon ; the fifhermen being of opinion, that the fale of the fifh caught on the onfb even- 
ing, and the failing of the boats on the other, would equally profane the labbath. 

Did this regard to the fabbath proceed from a juft veneration of the? awful injunction 
qf Him, wht\is fo profufely conferring on them the bly flings of the fea, it would be 

• In this number are not incliMrdthe fmacks brigs, &c. belonging io t:ie iflatid. 

f During the filhery there Js a penalty 0J5I. for tvety gull which in killed; thefe birds being fuppoftd 
conftantly to attend the herrings. f A meaze 01 herring# is tivA hundred. 
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pious a fid commendable : but it is more the offspring of fear, thrtn of gratitude to Hea- 
ven. It arifcsrfrpm a tradition, that on a Sunday evening of the 1 ait century, when 
the boats were fifhing, a tremendous gale, accompanied with thunder and lightning 
arofe, which deflroyed a great part of the fleet; while # lcveral or the boats which had 
lied for refuge to a neighbouring cove, were crufhcd to pieces by the fall of the im- 
pending precipice. Whether this actually happened, or was only a fabrication of priefl- 
craft, I have never been able to learn. It has however proved a real calamity t„o the 
country. The natives believe it an awful inftance of the wrath of Heaven, and are 
thereby deterred from f'ubje&ing thcmfel^cs to the like vengeance. 'I’ll is facrifice of 
two days is very injurious to the fifliery. I ,- rom Friday to Monday evening the fhoals 
of herrings move to fome other ground ; and frequently, as loon as they are difeovered, 
the clofe of the week prevents any material advantage therefrom. 

Were the boats.to fail on the Saturday evening, the fifh would be fold on the enfu’ng 
morning ; and this, in the opinion of fome, might occafion a buflle inconfiilcnt with 
the folenmity of the Sabbath. But what injury could be given to the molt pious and 
enlightened mind, were the fi flier men (after having on the Sabbath-day offered up to 
God in his temple the incenfe of grateful hearts) to fail with the evening tid, and gather 
in the blcfiings which Heaven, at this fealbn fo copioufly pours around them ? 

During the fifliery, the i/land Items to awake from its native lethargy. Douglas is a 
feene of great feflivity. This feafon is a jubilee to the fifhermen ; and their wives and 
daughter^ come in groups from the inferior parts of the country to heighten it. I he 
Mankfman {hakc-s off his wonted flotii and melancholy, and aflumesanair of gaiety and 
mirth. The day is pafTed in banqueting, and flowing cups go round ; gladnds imilev 
in every eye ; the long echoes from every corner; and not unfrequently dances conclude 
the feftivity of the night. 

To a generous mind it is highly gratifying, to obferve fome thoufands deriving life 
and gladnefsfrom this* employ. The pleafure however diminilhes on relieving, that all 
this gaiety and exertion will foon be over ; and that ihe Mankfman, when he has balked, 
ljke a fummer infedt, fora little time in the funfhine of induflry, will retire to his ufual 
indolence and milery ; to his fmoky cottage, and tattered family : for, till manufactures 
are more generally eftahlifhed, he will never know either a continuance of the comforts 
of life, or the bleflings of fociety. 

Chat. XVI —Sale of the if! and. — View of Trade previous, and fulfcquent to that Fc- 
riod . — Ejiablijhmcnt of the Cujloms. — Prcfent Imports.-*- Inf alar Revenue. 

DURING ^the civil contefls in England, occafioncd by the weaknefs and ambition 
of Charles the fil'd, fevcral perfons of fortune, having fought an afylum in this ilhind, 
introduced among the natives a greater flow of money. Previous to this period, thtir 
trade wag chiefly tranfadted by an exchange of commodities ; and their manner of con- 
dudting this bulinels was not only beneficial to the community, but diflinguifhed by 
its virtuous fimplicity. To prevent any avaricious monopoly, foiir merchants were an- 
nually e-'edted by the people to purchafe foreign merchandize for the whole country. 
Thefe, on the arrival of any vefl’el, laden with lalt, pitch, iron, &c. &c. appeared with 
the owner of the cargo before the Governor of the ifland ; when the value of each ar- 
ticle was afeertained ; and to the contract, then made by their commercial reprefenta- 
tives, the country cheerfully acceded; The articles given in return were wool, hidcsj 
tallow, and other produce of the ifland ; but if thefe proved inadequate to the cargo im- 
ported, the refidue was then paid for in tnbney by a general affeffment. 
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To a hotter acquaintance with the Jitility of fpccie, this primitive mode flf com- 
merce gradually yielded ; and about the beginning of the prefent century wholly dis- 
appeared. 

The increafe of the cuftoms*and the eftaHiflimcnt of the excife in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, uniting with other caufes, afterwards proved highly beneficial to the trade 
of this country : the ifie of Man Thus became an important mart for thofe luxu- 
ries, which the prodigality or policy of the (late had loaded in Britain with oppreffivc 
imports. 

Cambrics, filks, tobacco, tea, wines, fpirifuous liquors, &c. &c. were imported from 
the continent *; and on their being landed here, paid a very trilling duty to the lord \ : 
but fuch were the quantities admitted, that they formed an ample revenue to him. 
Merchants from various countri s flourifhed in every town of the ifland ; which, from 
its vicinity to the Jurrounding kingdoms, and the plenitude of unrxeifed luxuries, was 
much re orred to, by various hords of fmugglers. B elides foreign adventurers, feveral 
ol the inhabitants were actually engaged in this illicit commerce.* A11 unlimited impor- 
tation of goods was legal : but every exportation of them was in defiance of the laws of 
the land, which, at that time, were flianufully evaded.' 

This traffic was certainly injurious to the ifland ; yet many of the natives fl ill look 
back with regret to that period. Individuals were certainly enriched thereby, but the 
bodv of the people were impoverifhed. The lands lay uncultivated, the fifheries were 
in a great meaiurc neglefted, and the morals of The people debauched. 

Another evil attended this clandefline trade. It aflefied the revenue of Britain and 
Ireland to that degree, that it demanded the attention of the.Britifh lrgiflature. Ac- 
cordingly, in the reign of George the firft f, an a tt of parliament was palled, purporting, 
that as the commerce of Man was injurious to the interefts of his Majefty’s dominions, 
a pecuniary compenfation ffiould be granted to the lord, and the feudal fovereignty of 
the ifle be in future annexed to the Briiifh crown. But this, fr*m various caufes, was 
rot accompli/hed till the fifth year of the reign of his prefent Majefty § ; when the roy- 
alty, with all its dignities and emoluments, v the patronage of the bifhoprick exceptejL) 
was for ever revelled in the crown of Britain : the Duke of Athol enjoying in 
lieu of his regalities, a grant of 70,0001. and a liberal annuity for the lives of himfelf 
and his Duchcfs. 

The fale of the ifland fpread an univcrfal terror through the country. The buftleof 
commerce ccafcd 5 and every countenance indicated fear and amazement. The mer- 
chants, imagining that the treafurcs of their warehoufes would be immediately confif- 
cated, dilpofed of them greatly beneath their original value, and retired to other coun- 
tries -j while many ol the pofieilors of landed property, now deeming i# of little con- 
lidcration, fold it to any purchafer. Conlequeiiily, feme were ruined, feveral were in- 
iured ; and a very few individuals, of greater policy and penetration, am a (Fed bv this 
univcrfal alarm, an immenic fortune ||. Buj though the fale of the ifland \vas,«in its im- 

* Ac"otdinjr to the report of the commilTioners in London, were annually imported into this ifland wine, 
brandy) liom France and Spain ; rum and coffee from the 15 1 ilifli colonics ; and Fail Fndia gt>oris from 
Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Hamburgh, and the Netherlands 

Trif.injj as the iiifular duties were, t he loid was frequently defrauded of them : ^otwithfiamling this, 
they produced from 1 75 f to 176*}, ah. lit 6 o,xl. annually. 

% £ 1726. , 6 March th, 17 5. . 

j] Uy a pci foil who had been an cmintnt merchant i n Ramfiy I was affured, that on the fait: of the ifland 

he fo d fiiry pipes ofhrai dy at gs pir gallon, payddc by bills at three months --^md he lore the time of 'pay- 

ment arrived, every gallon of brandy had been re-fold, at the advanccif price of iot>. 6d.^ 
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:;ic\l*ato coiifeqtiences, thus partially injurious |to tli2 country, it'has fmce be.?n deemed 
univcrfally henejicial j and the natives are now taught by experience to regard it as the 

greeted bleiTing. 

Though the conflitution of the country was in no inflance affeftet! by its reveftment 
in the crown of Britain, the government of the ifland certainly was. The revenue- 
department was now feparated from the civil ellablHhment. A cuftom-houfe, in his 
iUajdlv’s name, was ere fled at Douglas, and fubjetb-offices in Peel, Callletown, and 
Ramfa^ ; the eftablifhmcnt confifting of a receiver-general, collector, comptroller*, and 
ibaie inferior officers. 

On completing the fale of the illand, government, at the requifition of the Duke of 
Athol, coni’e n ted to retain every- officer of his appointment, except the collector of 'the 
cuftoms. This office was then conferred on Richard Betham, Elq. L. L. D. t ; who 
died in 1789, and was fucceeded by the pref'ent collector. 

Since the eftablifliment of the cuftoms, the importation of foreign luxuries has been 
limited ; and the impofts on them (though much inferior to the Englifh duties ) increafed. 
There is however (till an abundant variety. Exports may be made at Peel, Caftlctown, 
or Ramfay : but all imports of rum, tea, fugar, wine and tobacco, are only admiffibie 
at the cuftom-houfe of Douglas. 

The imports of the illand are numerous ; and the duties various ; but from every 
import; payable in England they are exempt f. 

The oppreffion of excife is ftill unknown in this country. The duties are paid on 
the arrival of the goods, and they are then free from all future infpettion. Foreign 
brandy and gin, being prohibited, may be feized by a cuftom-houfe officer ; but all other 
articles of commerce arefecure from his annoyance, unlefs they are detected in a clan- 
deftine exportation. 

From the annual amount of the imports arifes the infular revenue. Part of this Tup- 
ports the civil eflabli foment, and the refidue is annually remitted to the Britifli treafury ; 
where it either lies dormant, or is applied to foreign purpofes ; although the principal 
harbour of the ifland is in 5 ruins, and the jail a difgrace to humanity ! 

* The falary of the comptroller is, exclufive of the fees, iool. that of the colle&or, confidcrably 
more. 

+ Dr. Betham was father-in law to Captain Bligh, whofc fortitude, a laid unequalled dangers, the public 
have fojuftly admired. 

French wines are charged witli 4I. per tun, and Portugal wines with 2I. Rum pays as. a gallon ; to- 
bacco 3d per pound ; black tea 6d. and green tea is. Soap, fugar, and filk goods are charged with an 
import of 5 per cent, and other wared with 2I ad valorem. The wines come diredtly from France and Por- 
tugal. The red port is greatly fuperior to what is generally drunk in England ; and including every duty 
and txpencc, cofts the importer little more than 7d. a bottle. Thirty thoufand gallons of rum are annually 
permitted from England, and 10,000 from Scotland. The duty was originally only i8d. a gallon ; but 
an additional 6d. was afterwards impofed. Tobacco and Joaf-fugar are generally imported from Liverpool. 
Previous to 1788, great quantities of each were annually imported ; but this indulgence being abufed, the 
former wJi confined to 40,0001b. and the latter to 26 tons — a limitation more than adequate to the annual 
confumption of the illand. , 

9 Ever)* boat engaged in the herring fifhery pays annually jos. to the cuftoms; which fum, with the 
amount oi f the bay iiihcrie 3 and the haiboui* dues, is applied to the temporary repairs of the various poits in 
the iflarfd. 
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Chap. XVII. — Trade of the IJland continued.— Exports.— Sketch of the Herring Trad:. 

—Other Exports.— Balance of Trade.— Agriculture and Manufactures recommended. 

—Reflections. 

THE exports of the ifland are not adequate to its imports ; although government, to 
promote a fpirit of commercial induftry among the Manks, has exempted from every 
fee and import in Britain and Ireland, their produce and manufactures ; and the impor- 
tation of every article requifite for the culture of the lands, and the advancement of 
their manufactures and Aflieries. Betides this indulgence, government has granted a 
bounty of is. a barrel on herrings defigned for Britim confumption, and an additional 
as. 6d. when exported to a foreign market. 

As herrings are at prefent the ftaple commodity of the country, I lhall here give a 
(ketch of this trade. During the filhery the price fluctuates from 2s. to 3s. a hun- 
dred ; but near the clofe, the foreign fmacks and red herring houfes being fupplied, it 
rapidly decreafes to is. 6d. and fometimes even to is. They are then cured by the 
white herring merchants. The procefs is Ample; and women are chiefly employed 
on this occasion. By girls, from nine to thirteen years of age, the herrings are car- 
ried in balkets from the boats ; and on being conveyed to the herring houles are, by 
the more robult women, rubbed thoroughly with fait ; after which they leave them to 
purify till next morning, when, with a layer of fait between each row of fllh, they are 
barrelled *. 

The trade is lucrative ; but it ought to be confldered; that a certain degree of 
rifque is incurred : from a fcarcity of fifli, fhould the price exceed 2s. a hundred, al- 
moft all the expenfive preparations for, and fanguine expectations from, the fllhery are 
fruftrated. 

Thofe deflgned for red herrings are flrft regularly piled up with a layer of fait be- 
tween each row, and for fome days remain to purify. They are then wafhed ; and, 
when the water is fufliciently drained from them, are Axed by the mouth on frnall 
rods, and hung up in extenfive houfes built for the purpofe. The houfes are very 
high : in length exceeding thirty yards, and in width about twenty. The length is 
divided into feveral fpaces ; and here the herring-rods are hung, reaching in rows 
from the roof of the houfe till within eight feet of the floor. The regularity of the 
ranks, and the luftre of the herrings, when newly hung up, make a very beautiful 
appearance. Underneath, are kindled feveral Ares pf the dried roots tf oak, which 
are kept continually fmoking for four or Ave weeks : when the herrings, being fuf- 
ficiently reddened, are barrelled, and Ihippe^ for fome of the Mediterranean ports ; 
from whence the Veflels return with a cargo «to Liverpool, and fometimes withb part of 
it for the ifland. The matter of the veflel is generally ignorant of the port for which 
he is deftined, fill he is a few leagues from Douglas. He then opens his > orders ; 
and it not unfrequently happens, that to one port many of the Manks cargoes are 
conAgned. t 

BeAdes the herring trade, the ifland exports fome quantities of grain, cattle, butter, 
bacon, lead,' kelp, coarfe linen, and fpun cotton. But notwithftanding the amount of 

. * 

• A barrel contains about 6 co, which, including every cxpence, 3 ocs not coft the curer, when land- 
ed in the Engliih market, more than 12s. while the loweit iuir.it will command there is il. is. and fre- 
quently il. 58. t * • 

voi.. n. 5 m , tlfefe.. 
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thefe, ahd the annual influx of wealth from thq filhery, the balance of trade is again it 
the ifland : and fhould the fifhery confiderably decline, from the prelent languiihing 
ftate of manufactures, and the too great neglect of agriculture, this ^country would be 
almoft ruined. . 

Many circumflances unite to favour the eftablilhment of manufactures, and the fur- 
ther increafe of agriculture in the illand. The land is exempt from taxation ; the 
neceflaries and comforts of life are abundant ; the country would fupply feveral ma- 
nufacturing materials ; while for the greater part of the produce of the land, and many 
of the manufactures, there would be an immediate demand at home ; and for the refi- 
due an eafy conveyance (from the centrical fituation of the ifland,) to various markets 
abroad. 

Thus, the balance of trade, which is now againft the country, would be in its favour; 
and a permanent fountain of wealth opened in its centre, which, from the influx of 
the fifhery, would annually over-flow. But this demands a fpirit of enterprise and ac- 
tivity, hoflile to the native indolence of the Manks : manv of whom facrifice every con- 
fideration to the purl'uit of the fifhery ; and when this terminates, retire to their clay- 
built cottages ; where, furrounded by a fqualid and tattered family, they Humber out 
the refidue of the year in floth and mifery *. 

Providence has given a liberal fupply of the wealth of the fea to this ifland, and the 
acquifition of this, during the feafon, ought to be profecuted with avidity ; but the re- 
mainder of the year fhould not be confumed in indolence. A fociety for eltablifhing 
manufactures, and promoting a more general culture of the lands, would to this coun- 
try be a moll benevolent inllitution. The Mankfman would then be roufed from his 
lethargy ; he and his family amply participate of the comforts of life ; the bleflings of 
fociety increafe; and, although the fifhery fhould decline, thefe new channels of wealth 

would remain unexhaufted. 

• 

Chap. XVIII. — General Character of the Manks.— Their Indolence. — Melancholy. — Su~ 
**pcrJlition. — D if regard of Science.— Clerical Character. — Poverty of Genius and of Pub- 
lic Spirit among the Manks. — Their Attention to private Charity. 

THIS account of the Ifle of Man I fhall now conclude with a general character of the 
natives ; divefting myfelf of every prejudice, and only folicitous “ to extenuate nothing, 
nor frt down aught in malice.” 

Indolence is a prominent feature of the Manks character ; otherwife the lands would 
be more univerfally cultivated, and manufactures more generally eftablifhed. From 
whatever caufes this hereditary inactivity may fpring I will not prelume to fay ; but 
it certainly derives new influence from the quiet of the lonely vales and mountainous 
recefles, to which the greater part of the inhabitants are accuftomed from their child- 
hood. * « 

To a contemplative mind, folitude is a fountain of the fublirqeft enjoyments : ope- 
rating however on an inert difpofition, it only cherifhes a fombrous melancholy ; which, 
by enervating the mind, renders it a flave to ,every fuperftition ; or what is ftill more 
unfortunate, eradjeates every veftige of reafon. 

In fupport of this obfervation, I need only refer to fome of the fuperftitious delufions 
of the natives ; and to the harmfefs, but fullen lunatics, w r ho fo frequently diftrefs the 
feeling mind in this country. , 

* The filhery commences in July, and ufually terminates with the autumnal equinox. Confcquently 
nine month* of .the year arc by man^ of fhe Manks palled in inactivity. , 
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To a gloomy imagination thus nourished by indolence and folitude, perhflps'-inay 
be imputed the general influence of Methodifm in the iftand. Being more ambitious to 
aftonilh the ignorant, by thundering forth the terrors of the law, than to captivate 
them, by difplaying the mild hcauty of the gofpcl, Methodifm cafily aflimilates with 
gloomy minds ; heightens native melancholy by religious terrors ; and rapidly clla- 
blilhes over the weak and fuperflitious an unlimited controul. 

The inhabitants of the towns are, however, in foine degree, exempt from thefe 
evils. Society promotes activity ; and activity difpcls from the mind the cloud of 
ib perdition. Men, as they become more iocial, become more cheerful and en- 
lightened. 

Among the higher clafl’es of the blanks are feme of polifhed manners, liberal 
minds, and real hofpitality : but. there are many more who, preiutning on the 
wealth they have amafled, are haughty in their deportment, and illiberal in their pre- 
judices. 

The middle ranks have a greater air of politenefs and hofpitality ; yet they have 
been frequently efleemed flirewd, feliifh, infill cere, and litigious. The lower claflcs 
are like the vulgar in every country, only perhaps a little more inert and ignorant. 
They know little of the enjoyments of life; many of them confuming the greater part: 
of the year in lifllefs flupidity. Their habitations are mil'erable huts; their attire 
mean *, and their common diet thin barley cakes, or herrings and potatoes, with a 
beverage of milk and water. Being how ever of an athletic frame, they brave thefe 
hardlhips ; and from the falubrity of the country, many of them arrive at a great 
agef. 

The Manks are generally of a penfive phyfiognomy, fddom expreflive of vivacity, 
or fublimity of mind. Some of the women however are beautiful ; and a few of them 
not unacquainted with female accomplifliments. 

The liberal arts have few votaries in this country. Science is difregarded ; and po- 
lite literature little cultivated. Their parochial clergy are more rcfpe&able for their 
virtues, than eminent for learning or genius. They are feldom diftinguilhed by an u*i- 
verfity education ; but at a clerical feminary in Cafllctown J, imbibe the elements of 
theology and ciaflical lore. Their livings fddom exceed look and are never inferior 
to 50I. yet, on this income they live contented and happy. 

The folitude of the country, it may be prefumed, would be favourable to the pur- 
fuits of philofophy or literature; and its pitturefque and romantic feenery to the 
indulgence of the imagination ; yet the ifle of Man has not produced a perfon 
known in the neighbouring kingdoms, either by the vigour of intellcdl, or the fire of 
genius. * 

The Manks arc like the Swifs and Highlanders, warmly attached to their native 
vales and mountains ; tenacious of their ancient cuftoms ; and jealous of their here- 
ditary rights and privileges. They have however, few monuments of public fpirit. 
• • 

• The poorer fort of the men ufually wear a Jtind of fandal, which they call Kcrranes, made of un- 
tamed leather, croft-laced from the toe to the upper part of the iuftep, and gathered about the ancle. 

■f In fummer the air is cooled by the fea breezes ; the winter is i*s mihl as in the fame latitude of the 
neighbouring countries ; and though fogs ate rather frequent, they do not appea# to be injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants Sea-bathing is peculiarly delightful in this bland ; the water being fo lucid and 
•pure, that ihe # fine fandy bottom may "be feenat a grea r depth. 

-j q’o bifliop Barrows the Manks clergy are eminently indebted. Btfides fcvcral other in (lances of his 
beneficence to them, he founded, by donations which he collected i;» England, this academy ; and by his 
own private charity, purchafed two eftates for the fupport of fuch young petfous as fh-iuld be defigned for 
■flu* miiiiflrv. * 9 
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The Hdufe of Keys is a mean building ; the public jail a dungeon ; and the principal 
harbour almoft m ruins ; while in the whole iiland there is no public eftablifhment for 
Iheltering the deftitute, protecting the infane, reftoring the fick, or fupporting the 
poor. Yet in this country private charity is liberal. ,ln the herring feafon the bene- 
volence of the filhermen feeds the poor * ; and during the refxdue of the year, they are 
fupported by the weekly generofity of a few individuals. A fympathy for the diftreffes 
of others has been diftinguifhed by Juvenal fas es the higheft ornament' of our na- 
ture }’* and Charity by the (acred writers has been accounted the completion of human 
virtue. 

I fhall therefore conclude this (ketch of the general character of the Manks with 
obferving, that, notwithftanding feveral imperfections which a regard to truth, un- 
affected with prejudice, has forced me to point out, this country is diftinguifhed, 
though not by public, by what is equally noble, private charity. And a higher ho- 
nour can fcarcely be inherited by a nation ; for in the luftre which benevolence 
throws over the general character, a generous mind forgets every blemilh and imper- 
fection. 


A REVIEW OF THE MANKS HISTORY. 

Chap. I . — A Review of the Manks Hi/lory t from the Government of the Druids , to the 

Norwegian Conqucji. 

TO trace the origin of nations, to elucidate their progrefs from barbarity to civiliza- 
tion, and, in a page illumined with the flame of genius, to give immortality to their 
patriots and heroes, is the office of the hiftoric mufe : but this dignity not correfponding 
w1\h my prefent defign, I fhall promife little more than a chronological view of the kings 
of Man ; with a (ketch of the characters of thofe, rendered confpicuous by their crimes, 
or virtues. 

The Ifle of Man was known to the ancients by various names. Caefar diftinguifhes 
it by that of Mona J. Ptolemy calls it Monceda, or the more remote Mona; Pliny 
Monabia, and others Eubonia. Buchanan (tiles it Mana, the natives Manning, and 
the Englifh Man ; which appellation, bilhop Wilfon derives from the Saxon word 
§ ; this jfland being literally among the neighbouring kingdoms. 

The original inhabitants mod probably migrated from Britain ; and as their chief 
employment was hunting, they lived in tribes, and their primitive government was 
patriarchal. To this form fucceeded the civil and religious inftitutions of the Druids ; 
a race of facred and venerable legiflators, who, after the general maffacre of their bre- 
thren in Anglefea/reigned over the afteClions of the natives of Mona, till the clofe of the 

# The Manks have the following generous proverb : 

11 Tra ta yn derrey«Vought cooney lefh hought elley ta fee hene garaghtce When one poor man re- 
lieves another, God himfelf rejoicVs at it; or, as it is in the original, laughs outright. 

+ Molliflifna corda 

Humano generi dare fe datura fatetur, 

'Quae lacrymas dedit, haec noftri ffdrs optima fenfus* Sat, xy. 

% TThe JMona oft Tacitus is Anglcfea. 

$ Signify iagjimofig' m * # 
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fourth century ; when the light of Chrjftianity penetrating the gloom of their umbra- 
geous oaks, their admirable fabric of religion and morality gradually yielded to a fyftcm, 
which, in fome of its mofl important dodtrines, refembled, yet infinitely furpaffed* 
their own*. • * 

By embracing Chriftianity, the legiflative dignity of the Druids was not immediately 
affmed f ; for according to the Manks tradition they and their descendants continued, 
for feveral years, the teachers and rulers of the people J. But at length an irruption 
of northern barbarians, fpreading anarchy and devaflation through the country, over- 
threw their dominion : and a long period enfued, in which the hiflorv of this ifland is 
involved in darknefs and fable, till the defeent of 

ORRY, 

in the tenth century. 

This prince was of the Danifh line, and after fubduing the Orcadcs and Hebrides, 
at lafl cftablifhed his throne in Mona. Though healTumed the government by violence, 
his reign was undiflurbed by any domeftic commotion : and to his polity the Manks 
are indebted for the origin of their Conilitutional Reprefcntativcs ; who for feveral fuc- 
ceeding ages fometimes feebly oppofed, but more frequently fan&ioncd regal opprefiion. 
After a long reign, Orry was fucceeded by his fon, 

guttred : 

A prince who devoted his attention to the welfare of his fubjeds : he creeled the- 
noble relic of Danifh architecture, Caftle-Rufhen - t and in that durable monument of 
his regal grandeur lies obfeurely buried. 

The third prince of the Danifh line was 

REGINALD, 

who facrificed the dignity of his character to luft and intemperance. His vices accele- 
rated his ruin : for having feduced a lady whofe brothers were foldiers of fortune, they 
revenged her difhonour by the death of her feducer. On this event, 

OLAVE, 

having affumed the crown without the approbation of the King of Denmark, was wifh 
much apparent friendfhip invited to his court : but on his arrival was arraigned, and 
executed as a traitor to the fupremacy of the Danifh throne. His brother 

OLAIN, 

fucceeded him, who, after an equitable reign, died in Ireland, and had for his fuc- 
ceffor 


ALLEN ; 

whofe memory has been branded with every crime. He was poifoned hi : governor, 
and mofl: probably fucceeded by 

MACON ; 

a gallant prince, who, for refufing homage to the Englifh crown, was deprived of the 
diadem of the illes. It was however foon afterwards reflored to him with a plenitude 
of honour. He was ’created by the Englifh monarch, admiral of a* numerous fleer,, 
with which he annually circumnavigated the Britifh ifles ; to guard them from the ra- 


* Chao.‘ XII 



their religious tftabhfhment in this country. 
+ N inn lus mentions the invalion of this i 


+ Ninnius mentions the invasion ot this ifland by one Binle a Scot and other writets its redu&ion by 
Edwin/ king of Northumberland; but ihcfe were temporary ravages, and no: co:u±ucfU» 
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pine and barbarity of the Scandinavian pirates, who, at this period, were a terror fo 
the ncighbourirtg kingdoms. It is uncertain how long he reigned, or by whom he was 
fucceeded : but in the eleventh century, , 

GODRKn CF.OVAN, • 

a Norwegian hero, having accompanied his king in the invafion of England, and being 
there defeated, fought an alylum in this ifland, where he was hofpitably received by 
the natives. The reigning prince of Man at this period was Godred the fonofSyrric, 
who from his cowardice, barbarity, and injuflice, became odious to his fuhjcCls. With 
a penetrating eye God red Crovan obferved the difeontents of the people; and animated 
by regal ambition, formed the daring project of dethroning the king. But this am- 
bitious plan he concealed from the inhabitants, till he 11 tor. Id be in veiled with force 
fufficient to command fucccfs. To obtain this, lie withdrew’ to his native country ; and 
arming a numerous fleet, with great expedition returned to this ifland. In his abfence 
the tyrant died, and 

F 1 NGAI., 

his fon, was feated on the throne ; from w hole youth, niildnefs, and generality, the 
Manks promifed theinfelves many blcflings. The virtues of this prince, infpiring his 
fubjeCts with heroic loyalty, for feme time frnllratcd the hopes of the invader ; who, 
being twice repulfed, effected by ftratagem what he could not accomplilh by violence. 
In a dark night he concealed in a wood, under a hill near Ramfay, three hundred of 
his troops; and on the morning landed the remainder of his forces; which, being 
oppofed by the Manks with their ufual heroifm, were again altnoll vanquilhed. But 
in the moment of fuppofed victory Godred vigoroufly renewing the combat, the troops 
that formed the ambufeade now burlt upon the rear of the Manks army. A well-dif- 
puted conflict enfued : and at length the tide of conquelt turned again!! the Manks. 
Their king with the prime of his nobility fell in the battle, and the rclidue yielded to 
the generoflty of the conqueror. 

Chap. II. — A Review of the Manks hi/lory, from the Norwegian conquejl io the Death 

of Godred the Son of Olavc. 

ON the day after the battle, (A. D. 1066)* Godred aflembling his army, fubmitted 
to their choice, either to divide the lands among themfelves, and relide here ; or to 
plunder the ifland, and return to their own country. Many of the foldiers, eager to 
pillage thofe whom they had conquered, preferred the latter alternative ; and enrich- 
ing themfelves by rapine, returned home with the fpoils their ferocity had acquired. 
But others of'grcater fpirit and policy being ddirous of fharing in a foreign land, the 
fortunes of a chief who had led them to conquelt, he divided among them the fouth 
department of the ifland ; while the northern divifion he granted to the natives, on cx- 
prefs condition, that no man Ihould ev&r claim any inheritance. Thus, Godred, 
having conquered, foon began to enflave the people. 

Tyrants are ever fufpicious of their fubjeCts ; and as they know’ that peace is fa- 
vourable to reflection, and reflection to liberty, they ufually precipitate them into a 
foreign war; thereby, confirming oppreflion at home, and lpreading devallation.in other 
countries. With this policy (of which our modern princes feem fo ambitious) Godred 

* At* tlii? period commences the Chronicon Mannise, which termirates with the Scottish conqueft. 
It was written by the monks of Rirtnen- Abbey, and publiflied by Camden in his Britannia. Its authenti- 
city being corroborated by various ufUn\onic8, I have, with a few deviations, followed the outlines of it in 
this and the fublequcut chapter. 
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was not unacquainted. Obfcrving a fjyrit of difcontent rifing among his fubjetts, he 
formed the young and vigorous into a fine army, with which he fuccefsfuliy invaded 
Dublin, and the» returned to the ifland, loaden with the fpoils of conqueft. The 
weftern Scots having however ehecked him in his career of victory, Godred equipped 
a confidcrable fleet to refent thefe hoRiliries. He awed a part of Scotland, and i'ub- 
dued the Hebrides: but the honour acquired by thefe new victories he did not lone- 
enjoy ; for he foon after died in one of thofe iflands which had lately fubmitted to 
him. 

He was majeftic in his perfon ; noble in his afpett ; and of a bold, penetrating, and 
politic genius. To the feelings of mercy he was not wholly infenfible ; but the prin- 
ciples of jufticc he accounted trifles beneath the regard and dignity of one, who, by 
his heroifm and policy, had feated himfclf on a foreign throne. 

Godred, (A. D. 1082,) was fuccccded by his eldell Ion, 

I. AC: MAN ; 

who having murdered his brother Harold, on fuipicion of promoting a rebellion among 
the foldiery, refigned his crown for thecrofs: and, according to the devotional ab- 
funlity of thofe ages, undertook a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as an expiation for 
his fraternal barbarity. lie died at Jcrulalem ; (A. D. 1089,) and his vo unget t 
brother, 

OI.AVE, 

the third fon of Godred the conqueror, being then very young, the nobility of tin' 
ifles fent to Murcard O’Brian, King of Ireland, foliciting him to appoint fume perfon 
of royal dclccnt, as regent of the kingdom during Olave’s minority. In compliance 
with their requeft, the king fent Donald Tade, who, for his oppreflion and barbarity, 
was foon expelled the ifland by an indignant people. Olave, their natural prince, 
was then a youth in the court of Henry the Firfl : and the clyefs of the ifles being 
anxious to feat on the throne a man of mature abilities, clotted Mac Manis *, whole 
merit amply fanttioned their choice. From the pride and jealoufy of Karl Outher, a 
confpiracy was however, (A. D. 1098,) formed againft him j and in the combat 
which it occafioned, both the prince and confpirator, with mai.y of their partizans, 
were flam. By this civil conteft the kingdom being confidcrably weakened, it became 
an eafy prey to Magnus, King of Norway; who, influenced by an abl'urd fuperfiition, 
refigned his ow r n crown, and ipread havock and rapine through the neighbouring 
countries. He reigned for fix years in this ifland ; but in attempting the reduction of 
Ireland, he was lurrounded by the natives, and with the greater part of his followers, 
after fighting with aflot.ilhing valour, was at length flain. 

Upon his death, (A.D. no.’) the nobility of the ifles fent a folemn and fplendid 
embafl'y to Olave, their hereditary prince ; who to youth and beauty united a graceful 
deportment, with a gallant and generous mind. Being eReemed by the fumiunding 
princes, and beloved by his own l'ubjetts, his reign for many years wasjuR, tranquil, 
and happy t- But at ‘length refolving to vilit the King of Norway j (probably with 
the intention of doing homage for his crown) on his return, he found his kingdom 
# According to fome authors his name was Mac Marus, 

f During this tranquillity, he reformed the laws, and humanized the rpanners oflils fubje&s. He was 
alfo liberal to tig: clergy. The Abbey of Rufhen, founded by Mac Manis, he richly endowed in 1 134, 
and gave to I' van, Abbot of Furnefs, as a feminary for the church of the illes ; the revenue of which he 
divided into ti»r- c portions. On§ third of the tythes was appropriated to the maintenance of the bifhop ; 
the fccond portion to the Abbey of Rufhen ; and the sefidue to the feMar clergy. 

agitated 
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* ... * 
agitated by the violence and intrigues of his tfiree nephews, who had now a confide- 

rable army at their command. Being perhaps more anxio is for the peace and welfare 
of his fubje&s, than the maintenance of his regal dignity, Ulave propofed an accommo- 
dation with his nephews. The two armies accordingly e* camped near Ramfay, at a 
little diftance from each other. Between the armies, the king, the princes, and their 
refpedtive nobility affembled. During their deliberation, Reginald, one of the princes, 
pretending to falute the king, with one blow of h.s battle-axe beheaded him; 
while this deteflable act was only a fignal for the genera, daughter of his nobility, and 
the molt ferocious oppreflion of his fubjedts. 

But the crimes of thefe atrocious brothers did not elude the vengeance they merited : 
for 

GODRED, 

the fon of Olave, in 1143, returning from the Norwegian c <rt where he had been 
left by his father, the whole ifland fpontaneoufly fubmitted ... him ; and with unani- 
mous content, delivered to his vengeance the three fons of Harold : two of whom 
were deprived of their eyes, and the murderer of the king publickly executed. 
When Godred aflumed the government of his kingdom, he was in the bloom of youth 
and beauty ; majeftic in his ftature ; magnanimous in his fentiments ; and heroic in 
his adlions. Thefe graces, uniting with a remembrance of his father’s virtues, gained 
the adoration of his own fubjedts, and the admiration of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
From the celebrity of his virtue and heroifm, the people of Dublin and the nobility of 
the province of Leinfter eledted him their king. But this Angular honour involved 
him in various contefts, and fubjedted him to future misfortunes. Murchard, Kii gof 
Ireland oppofed him ; but Godred, having routed the enemy, feated himfelf on the 
throne to which he had been raifed by the fuffrages of the people. His ablence how- 
ever occafioned difeontents among his hereditary fubjedts ; which were fomented by 
the fadtious and turbulent. To calm thefe he returned to Man : and having feverely 
junilhed fome of the difaffedted ; Thorfinus, a fubtle, fullen, and ferocious chief, fled 
to Summcrled, Thane of Argyle, and brother-in-law to Godred. This bold and 
ambitious prince was foon inftigated by Thorfinus, to invade the vvellem ifles, which 
he foon reduced. In the mean time, Godred equipped a fleet of eighty vefiels, and 
engaged him at fea. A dreadful conflidt enfued ; which terminating in a doubtful 
victory, occafioned a divifion of the kinguom of the ifles. Godred retained Man ; 
and the other iilands were ceded to Summcrled However, in ijs 8, Summerled, 
prefuming on the factions and difeontents which {till exilled among the natives, inva- 
ded and i’ubdued Man. The King efcaped to Norway, and Summerled with much 
ferocity opprefled thofe whom he had conquered, llis ambition increafing with his 
fucceis, he projedled the redudtion of Scotland; but in attempting to land his forces* 
he was vanquifhed by a fmall body of the inhabitants, and with his fon and the greater 
part of his army was facrificed to their juft vengeance. 

Freed from the tyrany of this ufurper, the nobility and people of the ifles fondly re- 
membered the virtues of their hereditary prince. His exile and fufferings had endear- 
ed him to the loyal ; and from the difaffedted had obliterated the remembrance of 
every in.ury. tx'hile the,efteem of the people was thus diredted towards Godred, the 
kingdom of the ifles was invaded by his illegitimate brother, Reginald.# The Manks 
with much bravery .oppofed his forces ; but through the treachery of one of their 
leaders were defeated. However, on the fourth day after* the battle, Godred with a* 

numerous 
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numerous army arrived from Norway ; and having vanquiflied Reginald, tfas re- 
vived by his fubje&s with the mod generous and loyal affe&ion. * 

After his re-edajaliflnnent on the throne, he vifited the more remote parts of his 
kingdom : and on his return to .Man, (the ufunl refidence of the kings of the ifles) 
he devoted the refiduc of his reign to the welfare of his fubje&s * ; until 1187, when 
he died juftly revered and lamented by them. 


Chap. III. — A Review of the Manks Hi/lory,from the Death of Godrcd the Son of Olavc % 

to the Seottijh Conqucjl . 

THE long and happy tranquillity which the Manks enjoyed, under the government 
of Godred the fon of Olave, was foon difturbed by the contefts of his fons for the 
diadem of the ifles. 

REGINALD, 

the elded, being illegitimate, Olave was ele&ed king : but as the former was of a 
mature age, and of a bold, l'ubtle, and politic genius, he foon triumphed over his 
younger brother. The ufurper then bamlhed the young prince to the ifle of Lewis ; 
among the barren folitudesof which he and his faithful adherents were almofl famifhed. 
From misfortune the mind fometimes derives new vigour. Olave, indead of yielding 
to increafing hardlhips, was ambitious of combating them. He returned to Man, and 
boldly remondrated with Reginald ; but the tyrant, fo far from mitigating, heightened 
his fufferings. The prince was delivered as a captive to the king of Scotland ; and by 
hisfeverity was forfeven years imprifoned and loaded with chains. On the death of 
that Monarch he was liberated : and being fupported by feveral of the nobility of the 
ifles, he again returned to Man : and foon afterwards obtained a moiety of the king- 
dom. Reginald retained the government of Man, and part of the wedem ifles was 
ceded to the younger brother. The pride of the ufurper being however feverely 
wounded by this divifion of the ifles, he attempted again to fubjeft them to his domi- 
nion: but unable to atchievc this act of injuflice, he failed for Scotland to folicit the 
allidance of the Lord of Galloway. Emboldened by the abfencc, and impatient olT 
the barbarity and oppreflion of Reginald, the Manks invited 

OLAVE 

to the throne ; who, on his return, was welcomed by the people with reiterated fhouts 
of heart-felt joy. 

Reginald, thus exiled from his kingdom by the voice of the nation, vifited the court 
of England ; and to recover his crown, proferred homage to King John, and fub- 
mifiion to the pope. Relying on their protection, and aflided by the Lord of Gallo- 
way and the Earl of Athol, he conducted a ferocious army to defolate a country, from 
* which his crimes had expelled him. Olave being then abfent in the more remote ifles, 
accompanied by the flower of his nobility and lbldiery ; the ifle of Man was thus ex- 
poled to the inhumanities of a tyrant, glowing with revenge, and to the lud and bru- 
tality of his barbarous army. Having for the prefent fatiated his vengeance, by mur- 
dering the men, ravifliing the women, burning the churches, &c. &c. he fled from 
the jud refentment and indignation of his brother, who fpeedily returned to fave his 
kingdom’from utter devadation. However, in the enfuing winter, Reginald again re- 
turned with a*few veflfels, and at midnight burnt ail tin; fliipping belonging to Olave 

* On the cctvbration of his marriage with Fingala, a defceodaut of tke Royal Family of Ireland, Go- 
«Jrcd endowed a fmall plantation of the Ciflertian drdfrr at Mirefcoge ; (conje&ured tQ be Balamoua in 
Chrift Kirk Lez-Ayre) the monk* o$ which were afterward* mcoEIferateA with thofe of Riifhcn, 
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and the nobility of the ifles, which was then lying at anchor bnder Peel-caftle. He 
then failed to Derby-haven, and, pretending 'to folicit reconciliation with his brother, 
by his bold demeanour and fubtle infinuations, feduced many of thp inhabitants from 
their loyalty to him. Notwithftanding this defection pf many of his fubjedts, the men 
of the northern divifion were determined to conquer^ or die, with Olave. A civil 
war thus begun, which was terminated by a dreadful combat near the fite of the Tyn. 
wald. Reginald fell in the.battlc : and probably over the relics of him and his followers 
that noble tumulus (afterwards diflinguifhed as the throne of legiflation to the king’ 
dom of Man) was reared by his pious brother. 

Thus fell the tyrant Reginald, whofe abilities were great, but his vices greater. As 
a prince he was brave and politic ; as a king cruel and oppreffive ; as an exile intrepid 
and adventurous ; and as a conqueror inhumanly atrocious. His claim to real valour 
is greatly diminifhed by his voluntary homage to John, King of England, and his 
puflllanimous fubmiffion to the Pope. Perhaps in comparing his character with that 
of John, his cotemporary, there- may appear a great fnnilitudc. Both princes were 
treacherous, fubtle, and adventurous. The Englifh monarch gained the crown 
by the murder of his nephew : and the Manks prince by the exile of his brother : and 
as tltey obtained the government by injuflice fo they loll; it by oppreflion. Both offended 
the clergy ; infulted the nobility ; and violated the rights and poll’eUions of the people. 
Both annihilated their regal dignity by fubmiflioa to the pope ; and both have now, 
with great juflice, been configned to perpetual infamy. 

After the death of Reginald, Olave enjoyed forne years of profperous tranquillity 
revered and beloved by his fubjedts *. He died at Peel-caftle,. in 1237, and was fuc- 
ceeded. by his foil, 

Harold; 

a youth whofe perfonal and’ mental accomplifhments recommended him to the elleem 
and affeftion of his fubjedls. Soon after his acceffion he failed to Norway, and paid 
homage to that monarch for the diadem of the ifles. Having thus acknowledged his 
dependence on the Norwegian crown, he was folicitous to promote the fecurity and 
happinefs of his kingdom, by forming alliance with the neigbouring princes. By 
Henry the Third he was invited into England and fo highly was he efteemed by 
that Monarch, that he conferred on him the honour of knighthood. Soon after, he 
received an invitation from Haco, King of Norway ; and in his court was entertained 
with fplendid feftivity ; while to crown the honours thus conferred upon him, he- 
married the lovely daughter of the Norwegian monarch. But how fleeting is human 
happinefs ! Returning to the kingdom of Man, with his young and beautiful princefs, 
attended by i numerous train of nobility of both fexes, they perifhed by (hip wreck on 
the coaft of Rcdland ! This prince was fucceeded, in 1 249, by his brother, 

REGINALD ; 

who waS foon after facrificed to the revenge of the Knight Ivar, as more fully narra- 
ted in the hiftorical account of Ruihen-abbey f. Reginald’s fucceifor was his brother, 

MAGNUS ; 

who being raffed to the throne by the voice of the nation, was confirmed thereon by 
the King of Norway. Magnus was the laft prince of the Norwegian line in Mona. 

* For defending the fea-coaft, Htnry the Third, in 1*36, granted Olave 40 marks, 100 quarters of 
corn, and five tuns of wine annually ; fo long as he Ihould perform that fervicc. As die power of the 
Norwegian crown began to decline, the Scotch teemed to have meditated a defeent on the ifles ; which 
nrobably forced *he kings at this period to folicit the protection of England; 

f See Chap* VIL o i the Tour# ' 
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He died in 1265, and was buried in the abbey church of Rufhen ; which fome years 
before, Richard, Bilhop of the ifles, at tHe command of Magnus, had dedicated to the 
bleffed Virgin. . 

From the beginning of the teath century, to the death of Magnus', the kingdom of 
Man (to which were ufualiy annexed the Weftern Ifles of Scotland) was governed by 
a race of Danifh or Norwegian Princes ; chiefly fubjetf to the homage, and frequently 
to the controul, of the crown of Norway. But the period had now arrived, when thefe 
ifles fliould fubinit to another conqueror. 

Norway for five hundred years had fpread terror and devaftation through Europe : 
had given Dukes to Normandy ; Kings to Sicily and Man ; and Conquerors to Eng- 
land. But, by thefe foreign conquefts and eftablifhments, her real ftrength was fo ex- 
haufted, that Ihe foon yielded to the more powerful kingdom of Denmark. Alexander 
the third. King of Scotland, an aftive and politic Prince, foon regained the Hebrides *, 
which had formerly been wrefted from his anceftors by the Norwegian arms: and Mona, 
no longer prote&ed by the crown of Norway, in 1270, incrcafed the honours of his 
conqueft f. 


Chap. IV. — A Review of the Mariks Hi/lory , from the Scott fj Conqueft to the Aeccjfion 

of the Houfe of Stanley. 

ALEXANDER having fubdued the ancient kingdom of Man. fubmitted it to be go- 
verned by Thanes or Lieutenants ; againft whofe tyranny the natives ftruggled for fc- 
vcral years. At length, impelled by their diftreffes, they rofe, determined either to ex- 
terminate the Scots, or perifli in the attempt. They were iiowever reftrained from this 
refolution by the influence of their bilhop ; who fiiuddering at fuch a general effufion 
of blood, propofed to decide the future fate of the country by a combat of felett war- 
riors. The Scots being elated by their former fuccefs, and the' Manks fired with that 
enthufiafm which the love of liberty ever infpires, both parties eagerly afiented. Thirty 
heroes were fele&ed from each nation : a vale was appointed for the lifts ; and on tke 
oppofite mountains were ranged the two nations, anxious fpe&ators of the valour of 
the combatants. The engagement commenced about three hours before noon ; and 
with various fuccefs continued till funfet, when the laft of the Manks warriors fell. 
Aftonifliing feats of heroifm were difplayed on each fide : the Scots obtained the victory ; 
but their Thane was prefled to death by the multitude, and 25 of their combatants were 
flain j. 

The natives thus finding every effort to reftore their ancient government fruftrated, 
relu&antly bowed their necks to the rigorous yoke of the Scottifli monarch. The pru- 
dence and generofity of Maurice Okerfair §, and the mildnefeof his fuccefl'or, for a few 

* To fecure by policy, what lie had obtained by*conqueft, Alexander engaged to give Magnus, then 
King of Norway, 4000 marks for renouncing all title to the dominion of the files ; t bclides a fnm of 100 
inatks to be paid annually, by himfclf and iris fucccfl'ors for ever, in the church of St. Magnus in the 
Orkneys. • 

f According to fome traditions, Ivnr, favoured by the widow of Magnus, afTiimed the government of 
Man; and after oppofing with great heroifm the Scottifh inv«ifiuii > fell with 537 # gallant warriors, who 
icorned to furvive Lhe liberty of their country, I 

X From thi? combat probably arofe an ancient law in this ifland* for deciding controverfies by prowefs ; 
which was prudently abolished in 1429. 

§ He attempted to extiuguiifi the animofitics of the two nations, commanding 30 intermarriages to be 
celebrated in one day. ' ' 
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years fhitigated their oppreflion : but the man^ks were foon again fubje&ed to the con- 
troul of maiiere lefs politic and merciful, under the rod of whofe power their fufferings 
increafed. With regret they looked back to the warlike dignity of their hereditary 
kings ; and now highly prized even the fmall portion* of freedom they fometimes en- 
joyed under them. Remembrance of pall happinei’s heightened their prefent wretch- 
ednefs. The martial genius which had animated them to repel the invader at home, or at- 
chieve conquefts abroad, was no longer terrible. The virtues of the people gradually 
degenerated ; till at length, by the tyranny of their new conquerors* the Manks nation 
funk into a race of fullen and indolent flaves # . 

. The Scottilh monarchy preferved her conqueft of the Hebrides ; but the ifle of Man 
was, after various contefts, finally wrefted from her by the Englifh arms. Sir William 
Montacute, an affable and generous hero, who had married a defcendant of Godred 
Crovan, being furnifhed, by Edward the Third, with an army and navy to profecute his 
lady’s right, foon reduced the ifland ; and, by coinnand of the Englifh monarch, in 
1344, was crowned King of Man. But Montacute did not long retain this honour: 
his pecuniary exigencies compelling him to mortgage his kingdom to Anthony Beck, 
Bifhop of Durham ; a fubtlc and avaricious bigot, who foon after obtained a grant of 
the ifiand from Richard the fecond* On this prelate’s deceafe, the kingdom of Man re- 
turned to Montacute, now created Earl of Salifbury ; who foon after fold it to Sir 
William Scroop, chamberlain to the King. Scroop was an artful l'ycophant of Richard 
the fecond ; and to gratify his own avarice and ambition, deluded his fovereign into 
thofe errors, which foon terminated in the ruin of both f. Richard’s fate is well known. 
Scroop, on Henry’s aflumption of the crown of England, was beheaded; and the llle 
of Man was then granted by that monarch to Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and his 
heirs ; on condition that they fhould carry on their left fhoulder, at the coronation of 
the Englifh monarchs, the fword with which Henry was girt when he entered England. 
To the power and influence of Percy, Henry was confidcrably indebted for the crown 
he had aflumed. His fervices merited the gratitude of the King : but the honours he 
obtained, being either inferior to his merit or ambition, he boldly attempted to (hake the 
throne, which he had fo zealoufly contributed to eftablifh. The vigilance and policy 
of Henry fruftrated his perfidy : while the juft refentuient of the monarch deprived him 
of this ample domain. 

The Ifle of Man was then, in the fixth year of the fame reign, conferred on 

SIR JOHN STANLEY 

for life : and foon afterwards, (A. D. 1 406,) he enjoyed a new and ample grant J, 
which extended to his heirs and i'ucceffors ; “ to be held of the crown of England by 
liege homage, afid the fervice of rendering to the Englifh monarch, two falcons on their 
coronation.” 

By this liberality of Ilenry the fourth, Sir John Stanley and his defeendants obtained 
a plenitude of regal power and dignity. Nor was this aera inaufpicious to the Manks 
. * 

* This degeneracy is not peculiar to the Manks nation- When the divine flame of liberty enlightened 
and anim:fced Greece, her foils were accounted beings of a fuperior rank to the reik of mankind : but when 
the fun of freedom vi filed other climes, fcfence, genius, and virtue cxpiicd in that country ; and the de- 
fccudants of thofe greet men funk into the moll abjeft Haver}'. Even at this day, they art only diHinguifhed 
from the hordes of flaves who furKiuud the Turkifli throne, by a bafer fervility. # 

f Foroppofing the defpotic meafurtsof Richard the ftcond, the Earl of Warwick w as condemned to 
perpetual imprifoument in ithis ifland. % 

J This grant contained the royalties and manerial rights of the ifle, a* amply as any former lord had en- 
joyed them ; with /he patronage of the bi/hoprick, and the advowfon of all other ccclcfiaftical benefices, 

• nation. 
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nation. It docs not prefent a gloomy picture of the turbulence of heroes, or the J devaf- 
tation of conquerors: but a record of the people, limiting the prerogative of their 
kings ; combating the defpotifm. of their governors : and ellablifhing a form of legifla- 
tion, which, notwithlhnding its imperfections, is to this clay revered as the facred condi- 
tution of the country. 

Cjiap. V. — A Review ef the Manks Hi/lory, from the Acccjfion of the Houfe of Stanley to 
the Rcvejhnent of the Royalty of the Ijlc in the Bt iti/h Crown. 

BEFORE I proceed to enumerate the princes of the Stanley line, it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that their perfonal hiftory, except in a few indances, is unconnected 
with the public trani'adlions of the ifland. Being lubjefts of England, they generally 
redded in that country ; and fo long as their lieutenants remitted the revenues of the 
kingdom, they fupinely acquielced in their adminidration. For more than three cen- 
turies this family enjoyed the regal government of Man ; yet in fo long a period few 
of them pofiefled the ambition or gencrofity to vifit their fubjefts : and when they con- 
ferred this honour, either their intereds in the ifland were threatened, or their perfonal 
lafety in England endangered. 

Sir John Stanley, on whom the munificence of Ilenry the fourth had conferred the 
royalty of this ifland, died in 1414 ; and was fucceded by his fon, 

SIR JOHN STANLEY. 

a man of politic and penetrating genius. During the reign of his prcdeceflfor, the ifland 
paid him homage as heir-apparent ; and after his father’s deceafe, the anarchy of the 
the date, and the di (contents of his new fubjeefs, again forced him to vifit his kingdom. 
Previous to this period, the laws of the ifland relided in the breads of their Deemders. 
Tinder the pretext of witnefling the promulgation of thefe, but with the real defign of 
afl'erting his prerogative, and intimidating the vulgar by a difplay of majedy, he con- 
vened, in 1417, the whole body of the people at the Tynwald *. As King of Man 
he was inveded with the infignia of royalty. The diadem darned on his brow ; and 
the regal mantle flowed in all its fplendour. On the fummit of the mount was placed a 
chair of date, canopied with crimfon velvet, and richly embroidered with gold. In this 
chair he was enthroned ; his face fronting the caft, and a fword in his hand pointed to- 
wards Heaven. His Deemders late before him ; and on the highed circle his Barons 
and bencficcd men : on the middle circle were fcated the twenty-four Keys, then diled 
“ the worthied tnen in the land and on the lowed circle the Knights, F.fquires, and 
Yeomen ; while the commons flood without the circuit of the hill, with three clerks in 
their furplices. The hill was guarded ( by the coroners and moars, armed with their 
fwords and axes ; and a proclamation was ifl'ued, by the coroner of Glanfaba, denounc- 
ing thofe, who diould in the time of Tynwald murmur in the King’s prefence. Ac- 
cordingly, the people waited with an awful filence the future fate of their nation, in the 
promulgation of thoff laws which had for fo many ages been induflrioufly concealed 
from them. The venerable Deemders then rifing, with an audible* voice, alternately 
publilhed to this aflembly feveral laws; which, though more an after ti on of the King’s 
prerogative, than a declaration of the rights of his fubjefts, were received by the people 
with reiterated acclamations. 

• Having tlftis, as he fondly imagined, edablidied his prerogative on a permanent bafis, 
he returned to England : # and the people no longer dazzled, or intimidated by the 

• Sec Chap. XI- of the Tour. _ 

f Tynwald u derived from the Datiifh words T ing, a Court of Justice ; and Wald, fet^ed. 
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fplendour of royalty, revolted againft the laws they had fo recently accepted. Their 
turbulence once more compelled him to vifit* his kingdom. On his arrival, another 
convention was fummoned in 1 422 at the Tynwald ; and in the fame year a third affem- 
bly of the people was appointed at Cattle- Rulhen. The laws which were then framed, 
by a bolder affertion and extension of prerogative, feemed folely intended to awe the na- 
tion into greater fubjection. Thefe he commanded to be recorded ; and flattering him- 
felf that he had now fubdued, what he deemed, the prefumption of the people, again 
haltened to England. 

Among other atts it was in the lafl afiembly decreed, that the ele&ion of the twenty- 
four Keys, or reprefentatives of the nation, was folely dependant on the “ wiil and 
pleafure” of the king. But this being deemed an encroachment on the ancient conttitu- 
tioti of the country, raifed fuch difeontent and commotion, that Henry Byron, Lieu- 
tenant of the ifle, judged it prudent to fummon, in 1430, a fourth convention at the 
Tynwald. On this memorable occafion, thirty-fix freeholders, who had been pre- 
vioufly elefted by the people, were by the nation prefented to the governor : and from 
this number he (elected twenty-four ; being four men from every (heading or hundred 
of the ifland. Sir John Stanley was then in England, but he foon afterwards confirmed 
this reftoration of the houfe of Keys to their ancient independence, 
lie died about the year 1441, and was fuccecded by his fon, 

tiiomas ; 

whom Henry the fixth created baron Stanley. He died in 1460: and his fon and 
fucccfior, 

THOMAS, 

received an increafe to the honours of his family ; being created Earl of Derby by 
Iicnry the feventh. On his deceafe, in 1504, his grandfon, 

THOMAS, 

fuccecded to all his hereditary honours : he was the fccond Earl of Derby, and of the 
Stanley line, the fifth King of Man. However, to (belter himfelf from the jealous am- 
bition of Henry the Eighth, he refigned the regal title : and though his fucceffors imi- 
tated his policy, they enjoyed, as lords of the ifle, all the power and dignity of princes. 
Thomas, dying in 1521, was lucceeded by his fon, 

EDWARD ; 

in whofe reign the biflioprick of Sodor and Man, formerly united to the Province of 
Canterbury, was rendered fubject to the metropolitical jurifdiclion of York. His fon 
and fuccelfor, 

HENRY, 

vifited the ifland about the year 1592 ; and having there calmed fornc commotions of 
his fubje&s, he returned to England where he foon afterwards died. 

His eldelt fon, 

FERDINAND, 

did not long enjoy the wealth and honours he inherited from his father ; being poifoned, 
in j 594,, by one of his dotnettics. 

WILLIAM, 

the younger brother, being abroad when he died, his right to inherit the ifland ‘was dis- 
puted by Ferdinand’s daughters ; and during the tedious contefl that enflied, the go- 
vernment of Man was committed, by Queen Elizabeth, to Sir Thomas Gerard. At 
length the right of inheritancevbeing decided, by the common* law of England, in favour 
of the heirs general ; William judged it prudent, by a pecuniary compcnfation, to fatisfy 
their demands. Having accdmpliflied this, he foon after obtained from James the firlfc 

J3 ‘ a new 
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a new grant of the ifle of Man ; exprefied in terms equally liberal with that whichTIenry 
the fourth had conferred on his anceftofs : and this ample grant he had the policy and 
interelt to have coafirmed, to him and his heirs, by an aft of parliament. However, 
on the death of his lady, he refigned all his pofleflion to his fon, James ; referving only 
an annual competency, with which he retired to a pleafant villa on the banks of the 
Dee ; where he paired the evening of his age in thole tranquil enjoyments, which a 
contemplative mind (particularly in the decline of life) is ever difpofed to derive from 
folitude. 

He died in 1642, and was fucceeded by 

JAMES, 

the feventh Earl of Derby, and of the Stanley family the tenth Lord of Man. This no- 
bleman diftinguifhed himfelf by an enthulialtic ardour to fupport Charles the firft; when 
that weak and mifguided Prince attempted, with the arm of prerogative, to deftroy the 
lacred right? of mankind. Like his fovereign, the F.arl of Derby fell a facrifice to the 
jultrefentment of the people. But the recital of his valour and fulferings, the mag- 
nanimity of his lady *, and the neglcft and ingratitude f his family experienced from 
Charles the fecond, 1 {hall leave to the Englifh hiflorian ; and confine myfelf to 
fuch tranfactions of this nobleman, as are more intimately connected with my prelent 
lubjedt. 

In 1643 he was commanded by Charles the firft to retire to the ifle of Man ; not 
only for its defence, but alio, that by his prefence he might check the fpirit ol liberty, 
which had animated his fubjedts to refill the rigour of their lieutenants, and the more 
odious oppreflion of their clergy. The difeontents of the nation were however fo vio- 
lent,, that he judged it prudent to convene the twenty-four Keys, and fixty-eight J paro- 
chial representatives. From each body he feledted twelve men, whom he appointed to 
invefligate, and prefent all fuch abufes as had been committed againft the laws of the 
land and the public weal. This aflembly dilcharged with fidelity the duty they owed to 
their conltituents and to poftcrity : for, feveral abufes (chiefly clerical) were prefented, 
and immediately abolilhed. And as the people formerly combated with fucccis the civ 
croachments of prerogative, they now triumphed over the pride and avarice of their 
fpiritual oppveflors § . 

Having thus eltablilhed tranquillity among his fubjefts, he haftened from Man, to 
fupport his lady, who was then gallantly defending Latlvam-houfe againfl a detachment 
of tlie parliamentary forces, under the command of General Fairfax. But foon after, 
through the jealoufy of 1‘ome potent courtiers, he was again compelled to vilit the 
‘.Hand. The mortifications he thus fufiered from the fycophants of a weak prince, to 
whom he was zeal o ally devoted, were mitigated by the prefence of his lafiy and family, 
who on this occafion accompanied him. During his rcfidence here. General lrctou 
propofed to him the re-poffellion of his eftates in England, on condition of iurrenderinir 

I 

• 

* Charlotte, daughter q f Claude, Duke de la Trcmoui’lle. . 

*t* Though he flrcnuoufly adhered to Charles the fecond, that prodigal prince refufed his aflent to a Dill, 
palled unanimoufly by both houfes of parliament, for reftoring to the family fuch part of theeftatts in Eng- 
land as had been loll by their loyalty to him and his father ! A memorable inflance of the gratitude of princes 1 

J There are feventeen parities in the ifland : accordingly, four reprefentatives^for every parilh were 
fummoned on this occafion. This fclc<5lion from the Keys and paTOchia^rcprefentatives did not aiTcft the 
^onuitution orthe country. They had not power to abrogate or frame laws, but only to prefent and iu- 
velligate abufes : which being chiefly clerical, the friends of a reform prudently judged, that the ampldt 
fupport was necetfary to eradicate thofe evils the church had authorized 

§ Though the errors of popery in this ifland yielded to the reformed principles, fooij after their ella- 
lliflimcnt in England 5 yet, till 1 G 43 , the clergy retained an am pie portion of intolerant power. 

the 
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the iflelof Man to the parliament : but this propofal the Earl of Derby treated with the 
bigheft indignation. His anfwcr is prcfervcd in Hume’s hiftory ; and is more diftin- 
guifhcd by enthufiaiin and arrogance, than calm magnanimity. * 

After the death of Charles the firft, the Earl of Derby, being invited to England by 
the young Prince returned with three hundred foldiers of birth and fortune, leaving his 
lady and part of his family in the ifland. He was prefent at the battle of Worccfter, 
from the dangers of which he aflifted Charles the fecond to efcape : but on returning 
into Lancafliire was taken prifoncr ; and on the 15th October 1651, fuflered at Bolton, 
for his enthufiaftic attachment to principles, that will ever prove equally hoftilc to the 
dignity of the prince, and the happinefs of the people. 

His lady was then in the ifle of Man, and on being informed of the decollation of hcrlmf- 
band, (he retired into Cattle- Ilufhen , determined to defend that fortrefs to the laft extremi- 
ty. From the execution of this heroic purpofe fhe was however prevented by the prudence 
of Captain Chriftian, in whom fhe chiefly confided. Being a native of thelfle, he was 
attached to its welfare ; and to favehis countrymen from the miferics of war, capitulated 
to colonels Birch and Duckenfield, who with ten armed vcffels had invaded the ifland ; 
but on whofc arrival, the whole country lubmitted to the government of the republic. 
By this event the Countcfs of Derby was detained a prifoncr till the refloration ; yet 
during her captivity was honoured with all fhe deference and refpeft due to her heroifm 
and virtues. On her liberation fhe retired to Knowfley, where the odious negleft and 
ingratitude of Charles the fecond embittered her life, and haftened her diffolulion *. 
Soon after its reduction in 1652, the ifle of Man was granted to 

JLORl) FAIRFAX, 

in a manner more honourable than any former pofi'eflor had obtained it. It was con- 
ferred upon him, not by the folly or prodigality of princes, but by the juftice of Parlia- 
ment, for his gallant and generous exertions in the caul'e of mankind. 

On the acceffion of "Charles the fecond to that throne, which his father had loft by 
his pufillanimity and defpotifm, the ifle of Man, with all its regalities and privileges, was 
Piftored to the Derby family. 

CHARLES, 

the fon of the nobleman who fuffered at Bolton, was the firft Lord of Man after the 
refloration. lie died in 1672, and was fucceeded by his eldeft foii, 

WILLIAM 

on whofe deceafe in 1702 ; the younger fon, 

JAMES, 

inherited the honours and eftates of the family ; being the tenth Earl of Derby, and of 
the Stanley line the thirteenth Lord of Man. 

Notwithftanding the late ftruggles of the Manks for civil liberty, the tenures of many 
of their lands were fo intricate and precarious, as to injure die people, without incrcafing 
the revenue of the lord. Accordingly, James, in 1703, by an aft of Tynwald, (com- 
monly ftiled the Aft of Settlement) afeertained and confirmed thefe pofi'eflions : and by 
this policy, or generofity, confidcrably promoted the peace and profperity of his fub- 
jefts. He died in. 1 735, without iflfue ; and this ample inheritance of the ifle of Man 
devolved on 

JAMES, „ 

the fecond Duke of Athol ; who fvas defeended from Lady Amelia Sophia f, the younger 
daughter of the feventh Earl of Derby. 

* See Chap. IX. of the Tour. 

■J* She tnairifd John, Marquis ot Athbl, giandfather of James. 

During 
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During his poiTeflion of the ifland, its real interefts were either rmftaken or ncg^cfted. 
Agricultural induftry yielded to a fpirit ol* illicit eriterprize *, which, thoygh it enriched 
a few individuals, impoveriflied the community. This commerce was in open violation 
of the laws of the ifland ; was de(lru£Hve of the profperity of the people , and injurious 
to the interefts of the neighbouring kingdoms : however, as it confiderably increafed 
his infular revenue, the Duke of Athol poffefTed not the magnanimity to attempt its 
abolition. 

This fraudulent trade in 1726 had engaged the attention of the Britifli lcgiflature; 
and an aQ: was then paffed, authorizing the Earl of Derby, for a pecuniary cotnpenfa- 
tion, to refign his royalties. Under the government of the Duke of Athol, this clan- 
deftine commerce was prol'ecuted with fuch increafing avidity, as to demand the imme- 
diate interpolition of the fuperior power. Consequently, feveral propofals were made to 
him, for re-vefting the royalty of the ifle in the crown of Britain : but, without 
feeming to reject thefe, James, by various procraftinatiorts, politicly evaded their ac- 
ceptance. 

He died in 1764 ; and his nephew and fucceflor, 

^ JOHN f, 

being a weak prince, was partly intimidated, and partly allured to refign (for feventy 
thoufand pounds J) the kingdom of his ancestors. Accordingly, on the 7th of March 
1765, the regal dignity of Mona was for ever loft in the fuperior effulgence of the 
Britifh diadem. But though this change afle&cd her ancient Splendour and temporary 
interefts, it foon increafed and confirmed her happinefs §: So that now from the bounty 
of Heaven, and the eftabliflnnent of the Britifti government, the ifland enjoys a pleni- 
tude of bleflings Jj. 

* See Chap. XV r. of the 'lour.— To render the hiflorical account more perfc&, a fevr repetitions have 
been inferted from the topographical department. 

f By his defeent, he inherited the dukedom of Athol ; and by his marnage *rith the daughter of the 
late duke, he obtained the kingdom of Man. His elded fon now pofTefles the former honour the latter 
is for ever loft to that family. 

J An annuity of 2000I. was afterwards obtained for the lives of himfelf and his duchefs. 

Since 1765, the population of the ifle of Man has confiderably increafed : it now amounts to 30,00c 
inhabitants. The ifland extends from north to fouth upwards of 30 miles — but rarely exceeds 12 miles is 
breadth. 

|| Some concluding observations are omitted as of a local nature. 
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